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REPORT OF F. V. HAYDEN, '. 

UNITED STATES GEOLOGIST-1N-CH ABGfi; •' • 


LETTER TO THE 8KCBETABY. 


Office U. S. Geological and 
Gbogbaphical Survey of the Territories, 
Washington, March 15,1877. 

Sib : I have the honor to present for your approval, and for publica¬ 
tion, the Ninth Annual Beport of the United States Geological and Geo¬ 
graphical Survey of the Territories, embracing the principal results of 
the work, both in the field and in the office, daring the year 1875, when 
the Survey continued the work of the two previous seasons in Colorado, 
completing the southern and southwestern portions of that Territory, 
and including a belt, fifteen miles in width of Northern New Mexico 
and Eastern Utah. 

The entire force of the Survey was divided into seven parties for 
special doty, four of which were assigned to specific areas for the per¬ 
formance of topographical and geological work. The fifth party at¬ 
tended to the primary triangulation, the sixth collected photographic 
views of the most interesting scenery and ancient ruins, while the sev¬ 
enth transported the supplies to the various districts. 

The areas for exploration the present season were much farther from 
the base of supplies than heretofore; rendering the labor greater, and 
causing great loss of time in traveling to and from these bases. Yet the 
amount of topographical and geological work accomplished has not been 
exceeded by that of any previous year. 

As heretofore, the starting point was at Denver. The first or south¬ 
ern division operated in Southeastern Colorado. It was composed of 
A. D. Wilson, chief topographer, directing; Franklin Bhoda, assistant 
topographer; Dr. F. M. Endlicli, geologist; with two packers and a 
cook. The district snrve.\ ed by this party embraced an area of 12,000 
square miles. Within these limits, Mr. Wilson made 143 stations on the 
more commanding peaks. 

A system of triangles was extended over the whole area, while at the 
same time the topographical sketches and angles were taken, baromet¬ 
rical readings were made at all occupied points, at all camps, passes,, 
and other places of note visited during the season. Many of the sta- 
las 
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tions have been cafefefully connected in height by fore and back angles 
of elevation and/^lepression, to be nsed as a check on the barometric 
heights, whil^-lfctfbeights of all located points have been determined by 
a system of angle's of depression and elevation. 

The district assigned to this division for the summer of 1875 joined on 
to the §6*jbk borders of that surveyed in 1873 and 1874. Longitude 
104Q .30' 'formed the eastern, longitude 108° the western, and 36° 45' 
noi;th’Tatitude the southern boundaries. 

/^‘■plan for the most rapid and successful completion of the work un- 
;j$effaken was prepared by Mr. Wilson, and subsequently carried out as 
.proposed. This district contained the foot-hills slopiug eastward from 
.. \ # the Front Range, the southern continuation of the Sangre de Gristo 
V- Range, the southern end of San Luis Valley, the extension of the La 
Plata Mountains, and the lower country of the Rio San Juan and its 
tributaries. A small portion of the sedimentary eastern foothills was 
first surveyed, and the work then carried westward to the mountainous 
vicinity of the Upper Rio Grande. Instead of forming a well-defined, 
sharply-limited range, the mountains south of the Rio Grande have the 
form of a high plateau, with numerous isolated peaks. Both the plateau 
aud the peaks mentioned are volcanic. From the position of volcanic 
beds composing the higher peaks, it may be inferred that at one time the 
summit of the plateau extended to a considerably higher altitude than 
at present. Toward the southwest, it drops off suddenly into the lower 
country, containing the Rios Piedra and Pinos, presenting a line of steep, 
rough mountains, formed in part by the abrupt termination of the plateau, 
in part by the peaks above mentioned, the former contrasts strongly with 
the rich land in the valleys of the two rivers. Here, as at so many points 
in the districts surveyed by the southern division, the geological features 
determine the orographic character. With the plateau end the volcanic 
beds and the sedimentariesof Cretaceous age set in. But few stratigraph- 
ical disturbances have changed the relative position of the beds, and 
the country therefore shows regular features. Long lines of high 
ridges, abrupt on the north side, sloping more gently toward the south, 
extend from east to west, aud are cut by the drainage of the Ban Juan. 
Eastward, the edge of the plateau recedes, losing at the same time some 
of its roughness, and a broad expanse of comparatively low bluff coun¬ 
try appears. Rich valleys, partly timbered or covered with grass, fol¬ 
low the course of the larger streams, owing their formations to the rapid 
erosions and ready disintegration of the shales belonging to Cretaceous 
No. 2. Springs containing an unusual amount of mineral ingredients, 
some of them hot, occur in these valleys. Owing to the slight south¬ 
erly dip of the Cretaceous beds, this formation claims a considerable area 
of the region extending from the Rio Animas eastward to the border of 
the district. Above the well-determined strata of Nos. 2 and 3, a series 
of shales and sandstones set in, in which no characteristic fossils what¬ 
ever were found. They reach a thickness of about 3,000 feet, and con- 
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tain coal at a number of points. It will not be possible to determine 
their geological age with any degree of certainty until careful compari¬ 
sons of the parallel formations observed by Mr. Holmes and Dr. Peale 
can be made. The absence of fossils is greatly to be regretted, but none 
were found, although many square miles were traversed containing the 
series. Speaking with the reserve that imperfect comparison of the 
notes taken dictates, it would appear that the Trinidad coal-bearing series 
is parallel to this one. 

After having completed the survey of this lower region along the Rio 
San Joan and its tributaries, the work was continued to the extension 
of the La Plata Mountains. Here again volcanic rocks were met with, 
identical in every respect with those farther north and west. Here, as 
well as previously on the headwaters of the Pinos and Piedra, evidence 
of former glaciers was found. Considerable areas showed the grooving 
and striation of rocks in positu , produced by the motion of ice and 
bowlders. Deep cafions were cut into, volcanic conglomerate occurring 
there, that had not preserved the grooving and striation, however, owing 
to the rapidity with which it yields to the effect of atmospheric influ 
ences. A gentle slope eastward of the volcanic rocks, that there reached 
to the youngest member of the group, basalt, gradually merged into 
the San Lois Valley. Affected by local basaltic eruptions, as well as by 
the easterly dip of the volcanic beds, the drainage on the west side of 
this valley presentssome interesting features, consisting in sudden curves 
northward. Northward, the unbroken flows of basalt continue on the 
west side of the valley until Rio Alamosa is reached, where they end 
and drift begins. A number of volcanic bluffs, trending nearly north 
and south, separate this portion from the valley through which the Rio 
Grande runs after making its turn southward west of Fort Garland. 
This region, geologically, is more interesting than the western one, on 
account of the evidence furnished demonstrating the existence of two 
very large lakes at the close of the volcanic activity there. The two 
were connected by a narrow strip of water south of Fort Garland, and 
the lower one extended southward nearly to the Rio Colorado. At that 
time, too, the course of the Rio Grande was different from its present 
one. By the formation of a narrow canon in the basaltic beds, the course 
of the river was deflected, the lakes drained, and the topography left very 
nearly in the shape we now observe it. The accurate determination of 
all the points connected with the existence of these lakes offers no ma¬ 
terial obstacle, but requires by far more time than could be bestowed 
upon it In the regular course of the survey. 

Separating the eastern foot-hills and the great plains from San Luis 
Valley is the southern continuation of the Sangre de Cristo Range. 
Several peaks of this range rise to an elevation of nearly 14,000 feet, 
while many of them reach 13,000 feet above sea-level. Here again meta 
morphic rocks set in, containing indications of metalliferous veins. 
Sedimentary beds, belonging to the Carboniferous and Cretaceous ages, 
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the latter only on the eastern slope, however, rest against the metamor- 
phic“core” of the range. Volcanic eruptions of the trachytic series 
have occurred, and show an arrangement parallel to the general course 
of the chain. A more or less isolated group of peaks is north of Fort Gar¬ 
land, termed the Sierra Blanca. Passes are both north and south of it,— 
Mosca Pass and the Sangre de Gristo and Abeyta Passes. While Cre¬ 
taceous beds, overlying the Carboniferous and subjected to considerable 
disturbances, slope off from the range toward the eastward, their area 
is somewhat limited, as the Lignitic group there again makes its appear¬ 
ance in the Baton Hills and north of them. Lithologically, this is iden¬ 
tical with the one observed on the Bio San Juan. Comparisons of the 
succession of strata and relative thickness, etc., will be found in Dr. 
Endlich’s report The age of this group has for some time occupied the 
attention of geologists, and given occasion for dissenting views. It is 
highly probable that the results obtained daring the past season will 
not admit of a definite decision with regard thereto. They will at least 
be entitled to more consideration than those of explorers having merely 
traveled over a limited area, as so large a continuous district containing 
the formation has been examined. It is nqt possible at present to state 
positively what these results will be; but, from the observations taken 
in the field, it can be deduced that the age of the Lignitic group near 
Trinidad is not Cretaceous. A full discussion of this important subject 
will be found in a subsequent portion of the Beport. 

Upon the completion of the examination of the just-mentioned group, 
the work of the season was connected to the north and northeast with 
that of 1874, and therewith finished. On October 12, the party returned 
to Denver, having fully accomplished the purpose for which it was sent 
out. Important and useful information has been obtained regarding 
mineral and agricultural resources of the district, and data have been 
obtained for the preparation of a topographical and geological map of 
the area surveyed. 

The southwestern division was conducted by W. H. Holmes as geolo¬ 
gist, with G. B. Chittenden as chief topographer and T. S. Brandegee 
as assistant topographer. Mr. Brandegee also acted as botanist. 

The area assigned to this division is bounded on the east by the work 
done by Mr. Wilson in 1874, or a Hue about on the meridian of 108° 
west longitude; on the south by the parallel of 36° 45'; on the west by 
meridian 109° 30'; and on the north by 37° 30 7 north latitude. These 
boundaries include an .area of about six thousand five hundred square 
miles. An area of about five hundred square miles was surveyed along 
the eastern base of the mountains on the outward march. Here Mr. 
Chittenden made about twelve stations, connecting with the former 
work and completing the sheets to the proposed eastern line of the Sur¬ 


vey. 

The easternmost line of the district assigned to this division was over 
four hundred miles from Denver. The party arrived there on the 30th 
June, and commenced work immediately. 
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The work was generally done by means of the plane-table, and reen¬ 
forced by both vertical and drainage sketches from all the stations, and 
also by time-meanders of all the main streams, and generally by a run¬ 
ning sketch of the routes traveled. The main statious averaged one to 
every seventy-five square miles of area. 

By meandering, Mr. Chittenden surveyed the San Juan River, the La 
Plata, the Mancos, and the Dolores, all pf them considerable streams, 
and besides these the McElmo and Montezuma Creeks, which, though 
well defined stream-beds, contain no running water. These last-named 
dry rivers are each upward of seventy-five miles long, and for a consid¬ 
erable part of their course are in deep canons. In the meander, he made 
a trigonometric location as often as once in ten miles. 

The great trouble in working was lack of water. The party were 
often obliged to ride out ten, fifteen, and even twenty miles from the 
rivers to make a station and back again for camp, because outside of 
the rivers themselves there was no water at all. 

In regard to the systems of workiug generally employed now in the 
different surveys west of the Missouri River, the plane-table system, 
which was generally used this summer, is admirably adapted to a low, 
broken country, where good u points” are abundant, and works also ex¬ 
tremely well in a simple canon country, where there are surrounding 
prominent points at not too great distance. But in a mountain country, 
it oonld not be used to any advantage, aud was eventually abandoned 
in all the mountain work. In low, broken, and cafion country,it is prob¬ 
ably the best system that can be used ; but, in the ordinary rolling and 
mountainous country of the Northwest, it will not repay the extra weight 
and time which its use entails. 

In any but a very mountainous country, a system of meander seems 
to be almost necessary to make work on a scale of four inches to a mile 
complete. It is the abuse, and not the use, of the old odometer system 
that has brought it into so much discredit. If properly checked, the 
meanders give to the more important portions of the country, as the trav¬ 
eled routes and principal rivers, the. greater degree of accuracy which 
is their due. The third and only remaining system in use in the West 
is that generally employed on this Survey, and formerly used both in the 
California Survey and in thatof the fortieth parallel. It consists of a sys¬ 
tem of vertical and horizontal sketches based on a rather elaborate tri- 
angulation, and checked by numerous angles, both vertical and hori¬ 
zontal. Thissystem is peculiarly adapted to arollingor monntainouscoun- 
try, and in such country cannot be equaled by either of the other modes. 
It works well, too, in country of different character, and is probably, on 
the whole, the best system on which to, base work in the average coun¬ 
try of the West. It should, however, be supplemented by good mean¬ 
ders of all the main roads and rivers. In the work of the Survey this 
summer, the three systems were employed, and the above remarks are 
the immediate result of the summer’s observations. 
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The party completed about six thousand square miles in the West 9 
being obliged, after the trouble with the Indians, to leave unworked a ’ 
small corner in the Northwest, requiring about five days to be completed. 
This piece of ground joins directly on to Mr. Oaunett’s uncompleted 
area, and lies entirely west of the Colorado line. In going to and from 
the work, six full weeks were spent in marching. Mr. Chittenden worked 
about six thousand five hundred square miles, and made eighty-four 
main stations. 

The geological examination by Mr. Holmes was fruitful of most im¬ 
portant results. His investigations were extended from Colorado into 
portions of Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

In 1874, Dr. Endlich examined the district lying to the east, so that 
Mr. Holmes took up the work where he left off at 108° west longitude, 
and carried it withoutdifflculty to 109° 30'. In general, the geology is not 
greatly complicated. The section of stratified rocks exposed extends 
from the Tertiary to the Carboniferous, including about^ 2,000 feet 
of the former and slight exposures merely of the latter. About 9,000 
feet of measures passed under examination. Of other rocks, there 
are—four small areas of trachyte, one limited area of metamorphic 
rock, and a few unimportant dikes. 

Beginning at the east, Dr. Endlich’s section on meridian 108° includes 
the entire series, beginning with the Lower Carboniferous in the north 
and extending up into the Tertiary at the south. The strike is east and 
west, the dip south from 5° to 45°. Working to the westward, Mr. 
Holmes found the whole series flattening out, i. e ., approaching a hori¬ 
zontal position. At the same time, a gentle rise toward the northwest 
brings the Cretaceous rocks to the surface, or at least up to the general 
level of the country. The Tertiary formations are, therefore, confined to 
the southeast. From Station I, an outcrop of the light-colored sandstone 
belonging to the base of this series could be traced along its entire 
coarse through the district. 

The heaviest seam of coal examined in these beds is 26 feet in thick¬ 
ness. It is rather light and iinpure on the surface, but probably of 
moderately good quality. A number of less important seams were 
also observed. 

West of the Bio La Plata, the Upper Cretaceous beds are raised to a 
higher plane by a slight monocliual fold, after which they spread out 
to the west, forming the Mesa Verde, This mesa extends nearly to 
the San Juan on the south, west beyond the Bio Mancos, and north to 
the middle of the district, an area of more than 700 square miles. On 
these three sides, the mesa breaks abruptly off in lines of irregular, 
escarped cliffs, generally from 1,000 to 2,000 feet » height. v - s 

The striking features of this series are the exposures of two horizons 
of massive saudstones. The upper forms the top of the mesa; the lower, 
1,000 feet below, produces a subordinate shelf. Shales intervene be¬ 
tween the sandstones of the Lignitic and the upper sandstoues of the 
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mesa, and between these and the lower sandstones. Around the base of 
tbe mesa, the MiddleCretaceoas shales outcrop. The belt covered by these 
is narrow, and is followed by the hard sandstones of the Dakota group, 
which are very persistent here as elsewhere, and occupy the higher level 
of the entire mesa country to the west and north. The Jurassic strata 
and the “red beds” are exposed in the sides and bottoms of the numer¬ 
ous canons and stream-courses, the latter only in the greater valleys and 
in patches about the bases of the trachytic areas. The Jurassic section 
is, iu the upper part, almost identical with tbe corresponding series in 
other parts of Colorado, but at the base has a larger development of soft 
sandstones and marls. The identification rests upon the analogy of 
position and lithology. The “red beds” are massive sandstones and 
conglomerates, as usual. 

The only important mountains are the Sierra La Plata. They lie to¬ 
ward the northwest, and are principally of Carboniferous rocks, so highly 
metamorphosed as to have lost all appareut structure. A large number 
of rich lodes of gold and silver have been recently discovered in this 
group about the sources of the Bio La Plata, and an extensive placer- 
bar is located near the exit of the river from the mountaiu3. 

In the extreme northeast corner of this district is a group of trachytic 
mountains, ineluding Lone Cone, which belongs to the Sau Miguel 
Mountains. West of the Mesa Verde, almost iu the center of the dis¬ 
trict, stands the “ Late” group, of which Ute Peak is the culminating 
summit. It covers an 'area of some forty square miles, and is simply a 
mass of trachyte pushed up through and poured out over the floor of the 
Dakota group. 

In tbe extreme southwest corner, principally in Arizona, is the 
8ierra Carriso, identical with the Late iu nearly every respect, differing 
only in having carried up portions of the Carboniferous rocks about 
the base, while a fragment of the same formation is caught up in the 
center of the group. ' 

Of the 0,000 square miles, 5,700 are of sedimentary rocks: 230 of these 
in the southeast are of the so-called Jjignitic; 800, chiefly included in 
the Mesa Verde, belong to the Upper Cretaceous; and the remaining 
4,900 to the Lower Cretaceous, and such of tbe earlier periods as are 
exposed in the crooked and narrow valleys, and about the trachytic 
gronps. In the Cretaceous series, Mr. Holmes examined a number of 
seams of workable coal, procured fossils iu ten distinct horizons, and 
expects to be able to identify these horizons with such corresponding 
ones as exist on the Atlantic slope. The section obtained is the most 
complete and satisfactory made in Colorado up to this time. . The tra¬ 
chyte areas include about 250 square miles, and seem to present many 
remarkable and interesting features. 

The prehistoric remains m the canons and lowlands of the Southwest 
are of great iuterest, and the study of them by Mr. Holmes was as com¬ 
plete as possible under the circumstances. Many cliff-houses, built in 
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extraordinary situations, and still in a fine state of preservation, were 
examined. A good collection of pottery, stone implements, the latter 
including arrow-heads, axes, and ear-ornaments, etc., some pieces of 
rope, fragments of matting, water jars, corn, and beans, and other 
articles, were exhamed from the dSbris of a house. Many graves were 
found, and a number of skulls and skeletons that may fairly be attrib¬ 
uted to the prehistoric inhabitants were added to the collection. 

The western or Grand River division consisted of Henry Gannett, to¬ 
pographer, in charge; W. R. Atkinson, assistant topographer; A. G. 
Peale, geologist; two packers; and a cook. 

The district assigned to this party lies between the parallels of lati¬ 
tude 37° 52 ; and 39° 15'; is limited on the west by the meridian 109° 30*, 
and on the east by the western limit of the work of last year, approxi¬ 
mately the Gunnison and Uncompahgre Rivers. This embraces the 
country drained by the Uncompahgre and Dolores Rivers and their 
branches. 

The party left Denver on June 7, and on July 3 commenced work. 
They worked uninterruptedly until August 15, when the work was 
brought to a sudden close by the Indians. 

The work was carried to the western line of Colorado, and toward the 
northern end extended 25 or 30 miles into Utah, and reached the north 
and south lines throughout, except in the southwestern part. The total 
area surveyed is about 6,000 square miles.. In doing this, seventy-four 
stations were made. 

The country is extremely diversified. The Uncompahgre flows through 
a broad valley, fifty miles in length by about twenty in width, almost 
perfectly flat, and very dry. The elevation is 4,500 to 6,000 feet. The 
soil is poor, and vegetation, except in the river-bottom, very scanty. 

Between the Uncompahgre and the Dolores is a high ridge, whose axis 
is parallel to the course of the rivers— i. e., about N. 30° W. It has a 
long, gradual slope to the Uncompahgre Valley, while it breaks off 
sharply and steeply to the Dolores. The average elevation of the crest 
is 8,000 to 9,000 feet. Most of this country is well timbered with heavy 
pine, quaking-aspen, and some spruce. There is also considerable open 
country, which is covered with luxuriant grass. 

The Sierra La Sal is a short, isolated range of mountains, just west of 
the Dolores, separating it from the Grand River. The direction of the 
range is about north and south, its leugth about fifteen miles, and the 
elevation of the summits 12,000, to 13,000 feet. 

The Grand River from the mouth of the Gunnison to that of the Do¬ 
lores is alternately in open valley and low canons. On the south, the 
river hugs the edge of the plateau closely, while on the north low, open, 
desert country extends about fifteen miles back from the river. This 
desert country extends down the Grand and across to the Green, form¬ 
ing the great plateau in which these streams and the Colorado cut their 
cafio ns. 
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Sonth of the Sierra La Sal are fine valleys extending nearly to the 
head of the Dolores. Farther west, the conntry is a plateau, without 
water, covered with sage and pinon-pine, and cut by numberless dry 
canons. 

The geological features of the district surveyed by the Grand River 
division during the season of 1875 are comparatively simple, there being 
no great uplifts nor many local disturbances. The sedimentary forma¬ 
tions represented are all included under Carboniferous red beds (Trias- 
sict), Jurassic, and Cretaceous. Exposures of metamorphic rocks are 
seen in several parts of the district, limited mainly to the bottoms of 
callous, the streams having cut through the overlying sedimentaries. 
The ernptive areas are also limited. In the southern part of the district, 
we had the overlapping edges of various trachy tic flows, whose sources 
of origin were in the Uncorapahgre Mountains, still farther south. Be¬ 
sides these, there are three distinct centers of eruption, viz, the Lone 
Cone group of mountains on the south, the Abajo Mountains in the 
southwest, and the Sierra La Sal Mountains toward the northwest. These 
are of porphyritic trachyte, and have beeu pushed up through the Cre¬ 
taceous layers, which dip gently from them. The greater part of the 
district, however, is covered with sedimentary rocks, generally hori¬ 
zontal, or, if dipping, but little inclined. In these beds, the drainage is 
outlined by carious, which are from a few hundred to over a thousand 
feet in depth. Daring the summer months, the streams are dry. 

Leaving the Los Pinos Indian agency, the first work was on the south 
side of the Gunnison River, in a narrow strip of country lying between 
Mr. Gannett’s district of 1874 and that of Mr. Wilson for the same year. 
The rocks here are trachytes, interlaminated with tails in horizontal 
layers. They rest partly on metamorphic rocks, and partly on the rem¬ 
nants of Cretaceous sandstones. Previous to the outpouring of these 
trachytes, the country was evidently subjected to considerable erosion, 
the sandstones being in many places entirely removed, exposing the 
gneissic rocks upon which they were deposited. Going westward 
toward the Uncompahgre River, the volcanic rocks disappear, and 
rocks of Upper Cretaceons age show in bluffs on the east side. The 
weathering of these beds has produced a barren alkaline soil, in 
which there is no vegetation. In the immediate river-bottom, there 
is some good soil, but it is limited in extent. The course of the Un- 
eompabgre is a few degrees west of north, and between it and the 
drainage of the San. Miguel and Dolores Rivers, which has approxi¬ 
mately the same direction, is a plateau-like country, with a gentle slope 
to the eastward, toward the Uncompahgre, and breaking off iu benches on 
the Dolores side. Seen from the mountains, this platean appears very 
regular; nevertheless, it is very much cut up by numerous canons, which 
carry water only in wet seasons. The floor of the plateau is composed 
chiefly of sandstones of the Dakota group (Cretaceous No. 1), underlaid 
by Jurassic shales aud red beds (Triassicf), which rest upon metamorphic 
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rocks, as seen in the canons. On the western side of the plateau is a 
monoclinal fold, which in some places becomes a fault of 300 to 500 feet. 
One of the most curious features of this region is a canon extending 
from the Dolores River to the Gunnison River. It is evidently the bed 
of an old stream, which probably once flowed toward the Dolores. At 
present, there are in it two creeks, one a tributary of the Gunnison aud 
the other a branch of the Dolores, the latter the larger stream of the 
two. At the divide between them, the cailou is about 1,200 feet deep, 
900 feet of gneissic rock and 300 of sedimentaries on the top. The dip 
is toward the east, and the creek flowing in that direction gradually 
gets higher and higher in the schists, and Anally cuts through the over- 
lying sandstones, in which it joins the Gunnison. Toward the west, 
the canon rapidly increases in depth until it is 3,000 feet below the 
general surface. The stream on this side cuts across the line of fault¬ 
ing of the west side of the plateau, and enters the red sandstones, which 
incline westward. In these, it joins the Dolores River. North of the 
canon, between it and Grand River, the Dakota group, which prevails 
to the southward, is almost entirely absent, the red beds forming the 
greater part of the surface, which is here a maze of dry canons. The 
country gradually falls off toward Grand River, the western liue of 
faulting becomes a fold, and the eastern fold, which is also faulted in 
places, gradually becomes less. North of Grand River, beds of Upper 
Cretaceous age appear, probably succeeded by Tertiary as we go north. 
On the San Miguel and Dolores Rivers, and extending westward, the 
rocks are sandstones. There are broad folds extending across the coun¬ 
try whose axes are parallel, the general direction being northwest and 
southeast. Between the San Miguel and Dolores, the Dakota group 
forms the floor. Beyond the Dolores, the red beds prevail, capped with 
isolated patches of Jurassic shales, and underlaid with beds of Carbon¬ 
iferous age. The latter show only in few places. The drainage here has 
two general courses at right angles to each other. The main streams 
flow in a general north we stery direction. 

In the Sierra la Sal, the prevailing rock is a beautiful porphyritic 
trachyte, which in some places has included masses of Cretaceous shales. 
One of the most prominent peaks has a capping of sandstone, which 
was lifted up by the eruption of the mass, the base of the peak being 
entirely of trachyte. There are evidences of glacial action here. North¬ 
west and west of the group, the red beds have the roches moutonnSes 
form, beautifully seen from the summits of the mountains. 

The Abajo Mountains are of porphyritic trachyte, similar to the 
Sierra la Sal, as are the mountains about Lone Cone, which properly 
belong to the district assigned to the San Juan divisiou. 

The work of the fourth division, directed by G. R. Bechler, extended 
over several isolated areas, all situated betweeu meridians 104° 30' and 
106° 3(y and parallels 38° 40 7 and 40° 30 7 , or from the foot-hills of the 
Rocky Mouutaius to the Upper Arkansas and Eagle Rivers, and from 
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a point six miles south of Pike’s Peak to within fifteen miles of Loug’s 
Peak. 

In this district, the entire Middle and South Parks are located, and 
three of the large rivers of the West, the Arkansas, Grand, and Platte 
Rivers, together with several of their large tributaries, have their ori¬ 
gin. The principal branches are Blue, Snake Williams, and Frazer 
Rivers on the west slope, and Tarryall, Fountain qui Bouille, Bear, 
Clear, Saint Vrain, Boulder, Thompson, and Buckhorn Rivers on the 
eastern slope. 

The main Rocky Mountain Range and its minor ranges are, in this 
district, peculiarly complicated ; for the latter, at times, on account of 
their height and magnitude, seem to lose their subordinate character, 
and become independent ranges, while the main range contains groups 
or clusters of peaks so complicated in their form and connection, that it 
requires close observation ou the part of the topographer to lay down 
the true drainage. 

Among the minor ranges, the Park, Williams or Blue River, Gore’s, 
Tarryall, and Platte River Ranges rank in height among the largest, 
while for extreme raggedness the Gore and Tarryall Mountains cannot 
well be surpassed. In this district, the great mining industries of Colo¬ 
rado are found. 

The geographical features of this area are as follows:—Between the Ar¬ 
gentine and Georgia Passes, a ridge of mountains diverges from the main 
chain and follows a course about southeast, connecting with the mount¬ 
ains near the Pike’s Peak group on its west side. This is the Tarryall 
Range, a rugged and abrupt granite wall, with several peaks over 12,500 
feet in height, and most of the others rising above timber-line. The great¬ 
est depressions in this range are where the Tarryall and South Platte 
Rivers break through in canous, and where the Ute Pass and Kenosha 
Pass afford an entrance to the South Park. To the east of the Kenosha 
Pass, a few miles, the Tarryall Range separates into two ridges, which 
ran nearly in an eastern direction. The northern ridge borders the 
sooth side of the North Platte River, and is called the Kenosha or 
Platte River Range. 

After completing the survey of Platte River, Tarryall, and the South 
Park districts, Mr. Bechler ascended the Arkansas Valley, crossed the 
Tennessee Pass, and examined the country that lies between the Eagle 
and Blue Rivers, of which very little was known. This territory is 
bounded on the south by the imposing mountain masses of the Mount 
Lincoln group, and on the east by the cliff-walls of the Bine River Range, 
and on the northeast by Gore’s Range, with its needle-shaped peaks 
extending for twenty miles like sharp pinnacles. 

In completing the survey of this district, Mr. Bechler joined, by his 
topographical work and triangulation, three separate surveys of pre¬ 
vious years. 

Crossing Gore’s Range and the Blue River, Mr. Bechler passed through 
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the Middle Park and over the Boulder Pass to the sources of the Big 
Thompson Creek, an important stream rising on the east side of the 
Long’s Peak group. Much excellent work was done in the ridges of 
hogbacks at the east base of the mountains, thus bringing the season’s 
labors to a most successful termination. One hundred and six stations 
were made; barometrical elevations were 450; and the number of eleva¬ 
tions taken with the gradienter were about 6,000. 

The party under Mr. Gardner had made but four stations when it 
was prevented from further prosecution of that duty by Indians. One 
of the stations occupied was very important, viz, the Sierra la Sal 
Mountain, which enabled Mr. Gardner to secure an excellent set of 
.observations, thus extending the triangulation far into Utah, and con¬ 
necting our eastern work with the great Colorado River of the West. 

During the latter part of the season of 1874, Mr. W. H. Jackson, the 
photographer of the United States Geological Survey, in connection 
with Mr. Ernest Ingersoll, visited the southwestern portion.of Colo¬ 
rado for the purpose of photographing the ruins which rumor bad 
placed in the cahons of the Mesa Verde and about El Late. The 
season was far advanced, and there was but little time for investi¬ 
gation, yet the eight days that were actually devoted to the subject 
brought to light a group of ancient habitations so novel in their con¬ 
struction and position that they have excited a very general interest. 
The results of the trip, as published in Bulletin No. 1, second series, of 
the Survey, have already been widely distributed. The illustrations 
secured by photography, and then reproduced by photolithographic 
processes, have done much to popularize and render familiar the lead¬ 
ing features of the subject, and, showing as they do all the phases of 
the eccentric methods of these ancient builders, has made them an 
authority, and they have already been reproduced in a number of later 
publications. 

The first trip proving so successful, Mr. Jackson was dispatched again 
this season to the same region with instructions to ascertain, as far as 
possible, the extent and distribution of these ruins north of the present 
Moquis Pueblos.. Associated with him in the enterprise was Mr. E. A. 
Barber, special correspondent of the New York Herald. A guide, two 
packers, and a cook constituted the whole party, and then, with six 
weeks’ supplies, the party started from Parrott City, on the head of the 
Bio La Plata, August 27, the general course being down the Rio San 
Juan to the De Chelly, up that to near Fort Defiance, and then over to 
the seven Moqui “ cities”. Returning, they crossed the San Juan at the 
mouth of the De Chelly, and traveled northward to midway between the 
Sierra Abajo and La Sal, and then returned to the starting-point across 
the heads of the canons, which run southward to the San Juan. 

The Upper San Juan, Mesa Verde, aud El Late regions came within 
the area assigned Mr. W. H. Holmes, who, in addition to his geological 
investigations, made a special examination of the archaeology of the 
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region, bringing out with his ready and artistic pencil even more won* 
derfol ruins (of the same general class, however) than were found by Mr. 
Jackson the season previous. 

Traveling westward to the head of the McElmo, a day was spent in 
the farther investigation of that interesting locality. A number of new 
rains were discovered, bnt in no way differing from those already fig- 
and. The extreme heat of the atmosphere and the aridity of the coun¬ 
try prevented more than a superficial examination of the many, side- 
canons which debouch into the main one. Enough was seen to deter¬ 
mine satisfactorily that mins were to be fonnd only in the near vicinity 
of tillable land and in those cafions which bad alluvial bottoms. This 
fact held good in the other regions; for in no case coaid a single vestige 
of any habitation be found in the sterile, rocky gorges removed front 
cultivable ground. The ideas of the ancient inhabitants of these houses 
as to good farming land would hardly come up to that of an eastern 
farmer, yet a strip of bottom-land only fifty yards in width at the bottom 
of their deep canons would yield maize enough to subsist quite a town. 
Tbe rapposition that they were an agricultural people is strengthened by 
the fact that in the vicinity of any group of rains there are also a num¬ 
ber of little “ cubby-holes”, fop small for habitation, bnt very evidently 
intended for “ caches ”, or granaries, and the large towns contain small 
apartments that must have been for the same nse. 

The only known water in the country, short of the San Juan, over 
forty miles distant, was on the Hovenweep, near the town which was 
discovered last year, thus necessitating the retraversing of so much of 
the country. . A day spent in some of the tributary cafions developed no 
remains of any importance, although every little side-cafion contains 
traces of former occupation by the town-builders. To the west of the 
BoTenweep is a high, level plateau, separating it from the cafions of the 
Montezoma, and running north and south, from the waters of the San 
Joan to those of the Dolores. Upon this were fonnd the remains of 
sany circular towers, all of about the same size, twelve to fifteen feet 
»diameter. They are generally almost entirely obliterated, but in two 
* three cases portions of the wall, twelve to fifteen feet high, of well- 
bailt masonry, were found. This being a sandstone mesa, a thousand feet 
I'mve the sorroonding valleys, does not contain a spring or any water 
'Kept such as collects in the water-pockets after a shower. The 
*'lnpon its surface is thin, and in places blown off clean to the bed- 
Grass, cedar, and artemisia flourish; in fact, it is most excellent 
brazing-land, and, as cultivation was oat of the question, these people 
have had herds of sheep or goats, which they brought np here to 
(raze daring the wiuter, just as the Utes and Navajoes do at the 
:«wot time, and these towers were bnilt as places of refuge or residence 
'* their herders. 

Eight and ten miles below the Hovenweep town, are two groups of 
raias worthy of note. The first is built upon an almost perfectly rectan- 
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galar block of sandstone, which occupies a prominent position on a spnr 
of the mesa. It is thirty-eight by thirty-two feet, and twenty feet in 
height, as true and as level as though set by masons. The summit 
is entirely covered with the work that was built upon it, very evidently 
for merely defensive purposes, for directly at the foot of the rock, at its 
south side, was the habitation of the family. A line of wall forty feet 
square incloses a space, within which was another building resting against 
the rock itself, the roof of which served as* a means of access to the 
rock above. Two miles below, where the McElmo comes in, and upon 
the point of the mesa, are other similar ruins, but built much less regu¬ 
larly. Upon one. of the faces of the rock is an inscription chipped in 
with some sharp-pointed instrument, and covering some sixty square 
feet of surface. Figures of goats, lizards, and human figures abound, 
with many hieroglyphical signs. The top of the mesa afforded much 
food for speculation in the interesting remains there discovered. The 
extreme point was a perfectly flat, level-table, fifty by one hundred yards 
in diameter, with perpendicular walls of from fifty to one hundred feet 
on all sides, excepting the narrow ueck which connected it with the 
main plateau. Across this neck, a wall had been built to keep off either 
human or beast, and rendered the place perfectly isolated. Inside, 
nearly the entire space was subdivided into small squares and double- 
walled circles formed by slabs of stone set on edge, each square, about 
three by five feet. The supposition has always been that these were 
burial-places. They were dug down upon to a considerable depth with¬ 
out discovering anything. Here the soil was thin and light, so that the 
labor of excavating was easy. A number of the squares were cleaned 
out to the bed-rock beneath, which in some cases was not more than a 
foot below the surface, but without discovering anything more except 
that in every case the earth bad been burned, and a thin layer of char¬ 
coal remained. The question arises as to whether these people might 
not have been cremationists. 

The Rio San Juan at the mouth of the McElmo is a stream averag¬ 
ing one hundred feet in width and three to five in depth, flowing in 
great curves that almost touch upon themselves again, and bordered 
with dense groves of cottonwood. The bottoms are from one to three 
miles in width, and run back over sage-covered benches to the sand¬ 
stone bluffs, picturesque in outliue and color, which rise from five hun¬ 
dred to one thousand feet above the river. They gradually close in 
upon the stream until it is finally lost in the great cafion below the 
mouth of the De Chelly. 

Twelve or fifteen miles down the river brought the party to the first 
importaut ruins, although the older, almost unrecognized “indications v 
were abundant everywhere. At that point, the bench-land juts up over 
the river, and almost upon the brink is a quadrangular structure one 
hundred *pd sixty by one hundred and twenty feet square, with a small 
open court facing the river. A singular feature in its construction was 
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a semicircular apartment in the center of the building, and the rear of 
the court, about the outer circle of which was ranged a series of seven 
other apartments averaging thirty-five by fifty feet. Under the bluffs, 
and almost overhanging the stream, were a row of little cave-houses. 
Other cave-honses were niched in the cave like recesses of the bluffs 
for some distance above and below. 

Some ten miles farther the bordering bluffs came down quite near 
the stream, in some places overhanging it. Gave and cliff rains oc¬ 
curred frequently in them. Upon the south side of the river, an impor¬ 
tant- cave ruin was discovered, which was quite remarkable in its way. 
Imagine a perpendicular bluff nearly three hundred feet in height, the 
npperhalf of which is a firm, white sandstone, and the lower half a dull 
red, soft, and friable variety. Time has excavated an almost perfectly 
hemispherical cave from this bluff, equally divided between the two 
kinds of rock. It is two huudred and fifty feet wide, two hundred feet 
deep, and the same from top to bottom at its outer face. Midway from 
top to bottom, and running completely around the half-circle which 
formed the back of the cave, are two benches, upon the upper of 
which is built the town, or series of rooms, two hundred feet iu length in 
the aggregate, the lower serving as a walk, or promenade, from which 
access could only be had by ladders. A little to the left of the center 
is tbe principal building, consisting of three rooms, each two stories in 
height, and now standing twelve feet high. Adjoining it on the right 
is a long row of twelve apartments, built as a solid block, and on the 
left an open space of sixteen feet, and then another small bnilding. In 
the open space were four holes, four inches in diameter and twelve deep, 
drilled into the rock, serving evidently as post-holes for a loom. 

AH the rooms have been bnrned oat clean, so that not a vestige of wood¬ 
work remains. The walls are remarkably well preserved, the adobe 
mortar on the inside still retaining the impression of the delicate lines 
on the thumbs and fingers of the hands of the builders. Impressions of 
the whole hand were frequent, showing them to have had small and finely 
ftrmed hands. Corn cobs and pieces of pottery were found imbedded in 
the mortar. In the center of the larger rooms, beneath the debris , were 
toaml tbe fire-places, circular excavations, which still retained the 
'barred wood and ashes of aboriginal fires. Perched up in one of the 
booses, under a great dome of overhanging rock that distinctly echoed 
"try word uttered, with a steep descent of over one hundred feet to the 
broad, fertile bottoms, handsome groves, and meandering coarse of 
tbe river, these old, old people, whom even the imagination can hardly 
dotbe with reality, must have felt a sense of security that even the 
'oreads of tbe barbarian northern tribes could hardly have ruffled. 
Omitting mention of large numbers of ruins which are clustered along 
AeSan Juan, the next important group discovered, for this is the first 
tnieany of these have been brought before the world, were those of 
t; * Rio De Chelly- The party reached this point August 7, the very 
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hottest portion of the year, in a region noted for the intensity of the 
scorching rays which radiate from its bare plateau of white sandstone. 
The average temperature throughout the day in the sun was 140°. The 
temperature of the water in the river, in the midst of the rapid current, 
was 88°, and that was t^he coldest water to be had. 

The Rio De Chelly, for a distance of about thirty-five miles above its 
mouth, is so cartoned, and the wash (for the bed of the stream is per¬ 
fectly dry the greater portion of the year) cuts from wall-rock to wall- 
rock so frequently that it is impossible to travel up it except in the bed, 
and that is so tortuous and rocky in places that it would be difficult, if 
not impossible. Making a detour to the right, the first opening into 
the canon was reached ten miles above. Here, an interesting and 
extensive ruin was found, which was so well preserved that it seemed to 
have been vacated less than a score of years, and so near like the work¬ 
manship and manner of building of the present Moquis that it would 
not be difficult to imagine them lurking among the deserted rooms. 
Thi ruin was situated in a long cave-like bench, or mesa, running along 
the face of a perpendicular bluff some fifty feet above its base, and a 
total length of nearly three hundred yards. The town was irregularly, 
but compactly built, conforming to the rock upon which it was placed, 
the rooms.arranged in a single row most of the way, bnt at either end 
bunching up to two and three deep. A ground-plan shows seventy-five 
rooms, with many little irregular “ cubby-holes”, with a total length of 
548 feet. A few yards farther to the right, a half-dozen detached build¬ 
ings, cisterns, and reservoirs yet remain perfect enough to show their 
purpose. In the center of the mass was a well-preserved circular apart¬ 
ment, a little below the general level of the others, that was probably an 
estufa . The goat-corrals were inside between the houses and the bluff. 
Digging beneath the d6bri *, several pieces of finely-preserved pottery 
were found, the same finely ornamented and glazed ware of which the 
fragments are universally scattered over the whole country. Beneath 
the center of the town, there was found in one group some whole jars of 
about two gallons capacity each, of the gray iudented ware, but-they 
were too fragile to transport upon pack-mules. Besides the pottery, 
many stone implements and arrow-points were unearthed. . Another 
detour to the right, this time over an elevated plateau of white sand¬ 
stone, across which were drifted great dunes of white sand, brought the 
party to the famous, so-called, diamond-fields of Arizoua, about which 
there was such an excitement in 1872. Liugering on its bare red plain, 
upon which the sun beat with redoubled intensity, only long enough to 
gather about a pint of garnets, which were of excellent quality and 
very abundant, camp was made at the foot of a side-canon, which came 
in from the west, and was known as the Canon Bonito Chiqnito. An¬ 
other group of ruins occurred here, not in a large town, but in scattered 
houses, both up and down the De Chelly and the Bonito. A marked 
feature was great reservoirs, in which there was, even now, abundant 
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and excellent water. Two or three miles below, in the canon of the 
main stream, was a well-preserved two-sto^y house, standing npon a 
bench elevated fifty feet above the valley, and overhang by a great roof 
of rock that effectually shielded it from the storms. Near by was a 
great natural reservoir filled with good water. Another five or six 
miles, and the canon of the De Chelly opened out into a great valley, 
from one to three miles in width, and extending up to the foot of the 
great canon near Fort Defiance. Twenty-five to thirty-five miles above 
tbe Bonito are some peculiar table-rocks and monuments that form not¬ 
able landmarks. The ruins are now scarce, only a few being met with 
in the caves at the side of the valley. The bottom-lands bear the im¬ 
press of very numerous ruins, adobe, very likely, that are now almost 
entirely obliterated, and would hardly be noticed were it not for the 
broken pottery. 

At the bead of the valley of the De Chelly, the trail turned off to the 
southwest, just above the upper edge of the great white mesa. Taking 
only two others, Mr. Barber, and Lee, the guide, and sending the re¬ 
mainder of the train back some fifty miles, where there was suitable 
grazing, Mr Jackson continued over to the Moquis Pueblo, seventy-five 
miles distant, with only the photographic apparatus and supplies for 
fire days. Tequa was reached by noon of the following day. As these 
pueblos have been so frequently described and illustrated, the party 
spent only two days and a half among the six most easterly towns, viz, 
Tequa, Se-chum-e-way, Moqui, Moo-she-neh, Shong-a-pah-wee, and She- 
paul-a-wee. Photographs of each of these were made, and numerous 
sketches illustrating their habits, dress, and occupations, collections of 
recent and ancient pottery, and tools, and other objects of interest, were 
made. The comparison between the workmanship of the northern town- 
boildera and these Moquis was very much in favor of the former. The 
highest perfection was reached in the cliff-houses of the Bio Mancos, 
where some of the houses were marvels of finish and durability; and, 
then traveling toward the Moquis, there is a gradual merging of one 
style into the other, from the neatly-cut rock and correct angles to the 
comparatively crude buildings now inhabited. 

Retracing their steps to the San Juan at the mouth of the De Chelly, 
the party now traveled northward toward the Sierra Abajo, up a stream 
known as Epsom Creek, from the water which is found near its head 
tasting and operating like that salt. The usual indefinite ruins which 
occur on the lowlands continued up this valley over thirty miles. To 
the west was a great labyrinth of canons running off into those of the 
treat Colorado, an examination of some of which discovered many cave- 
aad cliff-houses and towns, all of the same general type as the others. 
The ruins gradually diminished as they approached the Sierra Abajo, 
ud several days spent in the examination of the canons and plateaus 
about it and tbe Sierra La Sal failed to bring to light any more evi¬ 
dences of their occupation. 

2 O 3 
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Nearly opposite the Sierra Abajo, or Blue Mountains, as they are 
locally known, head the great canon and valley of the Montezuma, 
which empties into the San Juan. Here the bottoms of the canons, 
have once supported a very thickly settled community. There is almosta 
continuous series of ruins for a distance of twenty-five miles ; this in 
one canon only, and all the others contain numerous remains, chiefly in 
cliff-houses and towns. In the main canon first spoken of are two ruins 
notable for the size of the stones employed in their construction. In 
one, built upon a small isolated tableland in the middle of the valley, 
are stones set upon end, six feet in length by eighteen inches square, 
and ranged along the walls a distance of twenty-five or thirty yards. 
Another case is where stones seven feet in height (above ground) and 
twenty inches square are standing perpendicularly about five feet apart, 
aud form one side of a wall inclosing the ruins of a large, important 
building. Throughout the canons, every available defensive point has 
been utilized, aud is now covered with the remains of heavy walls and 
large blocks of houses. Another singular feature was the number of 
holes cut into the perpendicular lower wall of the canon for the purpose 
of ascending the rocks,- holes just large enough to give hand- and foot¬ 
hold, and leading either to some walled-up cave or to a building erected 
above. Some of these steps ascend the nearly perpendicular face of 
the rock for 150 or 200 feet. On exposed surfaces, disintegration 
has almost eutirely weathered away the holes, while on more protected 
surfaces they are deep enough to still answer their original purpose. 
The main western branch of the Montezuma contains the greater number 
and more important ruins of all northern tributaries of the San Juan 
west of the Bio Mancos. Water was found in a few pools near its head, 
aud lower down running along in a small stream a distance of two or 
three miles, where it sank again. The bottoms are rich, and the present 
Indians, Utes, who occupy the country, raise good crops of corn without 
irrigation. 

The result of this trip was the collection of a large number of utensils, 
both modern and ancient, stone arrow- and spear-points, knives and 
axes, photographs, especially illustrative of the most important ruins, 
and numerous sketches of everything of note. These results are fully 
elaborated in the several following portions of the present Report. 

During the season of 1875 Mr. J. T. Gardner, then in charge of the pri¬ 
mary triangulation, made four important stations in Southern Colorado, 
viz: West Elk Mountain, Leon Peak, North Mam, and Sierra la Sal. 
The last station is located beyond the extreme western boundary of Col¬ 
orado, in Utah, and the observations were very complete and valuable. 
From this point the party under Mr. Gardner proceeded toward the 
Abajo Mountain, but were attacked by a lawless band of Ute Indians, 
and thus their season’s work was closed. In the autumn of that year 
Mr. Gardner resigned his position on the survey to accept the very im¬ 
portant one of director of the trigonometrical survey of the State of 
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In order that every branch of scientific study and investigation might 
have proper attention, a competent mineralogist was attached to each 
division of the Geological Survey, as mines and mining features of the 
country were regarded of the highest scientific and economic import¬ 
ance. 

During the prosecution of the work of the Survey, attention has always 
been paid to the development of the natural resources of the country 
traversed. Mineral and agricultural wealth has been the subject of 
especial study, furnishing, as it does, an indication of the future pros¬ 
pects, commercially and financially, of the territory that at the time 
may be explored. With a view to increase the scientific knowledge 
with reference to horizontal and vertical distribution of minerals, all 
occurrences have been carefully noted, and summarized in published 
catalogues. Since 1873, Colorado, one of the richest mining States of 
the United States, has been the subject of exploration. In accordance 
with the predominating industrial features of the country, particular 
attention was given to the investigation of its mineral riches. The 
mines of all the principal mining districts were examined by experts, 
and reports thereupon were published. Although the character of these 
reports was necessarily such that no direct benefit could therefrom accrue 
to any individual mine, it is certain that the discussion of such districts 
has furnished general data, the correctness and impartiality of which 
will go far toward assuring mine-owners and workmen of eventual suc¬ 
cess and remuneration in the work they have undertaken. It has been 
a prominent feature of this Survey to explore (immediately after discov¬ 
ery) any new district that may have been announced, and to give, as 
speedily as possible, to the public the benefit of such explorations. Thus, 
the first authentic reports relative to the famous San Juan mines are to 
be found in the publications of the Survey. Owing to the organization 
cf the parties in the field, examinations of such nature can readily bo 
made without the loss of too much time, and at the same time with the 
cooperation of civil engineers, which may at times be desired by the 
geologist or mining expert. In consequence of this arrangement, it is 
possible for each party to obtain, in a by far shorter period of time than 
would otherwise be required, information that ranks high in accuracy 
and completeness. 

In connection partly with the examination of mines, special attention 
was given to the occurrence of minerals at various localities throughout 
the State. The result derived has been embodied in a catalogue of 
Colorado minerals. As was expected, it has been gratifying, and the 
publications of the Survey are thus able to present a list of minerals 
from Colorado, exceeding in number 200 species. Attention has been 
directed more particularly—for obvious reasons—to those that there 
rank as “ores”, and their horizontal distribution affords important in¬ 
formation as to the character and location of the mining districts. At 
the same time, their chemical constitution furnishes a hint as to the 
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relative value of the mines in which they occur as ores. Apart from 
this more practical consideration, the data collected are an addition to 
mineralogical science. Comparatively little-is known thus far re¬ 
garding the distribution of minerals throughout the earth, and every 
additional catalogue, if conscientiously prepared, giving sufficient details, 
is a contribution to science,—a contribution which, from its character, 
may, when the collection of facts is complete enough, lead to important 
and valuable generalizations. 

Every attentive reader must have noticed that there is, and has been 
of late years, considerable difference of opinion among geologists and 
paleontologists, each eminent in his own department, as to the true geo¬ 
logical age of several of the formations hitherto studied in the Western 
Territories. This difference of opinion does not arise from any failure 
of each to understand his own facts correctly, but because American 
scientists have heretofore been content to use a foreign standard, believ¬ 
ing that it was inflexibly applicable to the whole world. Accumulated 
experience has shown that the various evolutional tides of organic life 
have not advanced at the same rate in all parts of the world. Thus, 
while we find that a certain grade of vertebrates, invertebrates, and 
plants are associated together in the strata of, and collectively charac¬ 
terize, a certain geological period in Europe, in America we find that 
the same grade of plant life was evidently reached much earlier, and the 
same grade of vertebrate life was continued much later, etc. In short, 
using the European standard, we find in America an actual mingliug 
in the same strata of Cretaceous and Tertiary types of organic remains. 
From the fact that all fossiliferous strata are sedimentary accumulations 
in seas or other bodies of water, the remains of invertebrate animals are 
far more abundant than any other, because they lived in and upon the 
sediment while it was accumulating, while the remains of land animals 
and plants could have reached the places of their entombment only from 
the shores. Thus, invertebrate fossils have always been regarded as 
more reliable and valuable than any other in determining the geological 
age of the strata containing them. Indeed, they have generally been 
regarded, as they often are, the only available evidence, and entirely 
sufficient. It was with this generally accepted invertebrate standard 
in mind, that all the early explorers of the geology of the Western Terri¬ 
tories referred the various groups of strata they found to the different 
geological periods, and the differences of opinion have arisen through 
subsequent investigations of the fossil plants and vertebrates of the 
same groups. The result of all this is not confusion, but beautiful har¬ 
mony. It shows that we have in Western North America an unbroken 
series of strata, ranging from early and unmistakable Cretaceous to late 
and equally unmistakable Tertiary. There are consequently several 
groups of strata, transitional in their character, that different special¬ 
ists, viewing their fossil contents from different standpoints, are dis¬ 
posed to place a little higher or lower in the geological scale, as the case 
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may be. This is a perfectly natural condition of tilings; for where the 
geological series is complete, no man can say where one formation ends 
and another begins. 

In 1870, a photographer was attached to the Survey, and the results 
arising therefrom have fully proven the wisdom of thus adding a most 
useful art to the organization. An unthinking public might imagine 
that the employment of photography in connection with the work of 
the Survey is more ornamental than useful, and that the sole business 
of the photographer is to secure in the field a number of pictures merely 
to please the eye, and not for practical and scientific use. This idea 
is so at variance with those believed to be popularly entertained as to 
practical economy, that it seems worth while to enumerate some of the 
many useful applications photography may be put to. Although in its 
infancy, it has been so successfully 'applied to many branches of Gov¬ 
ernment work that it is now considered a necessity of any well organ¬ 
ized expedition, or in any office where there is any considerable amount 
of illustrating or designing, notably so with the English and continental 
governments, where large schools of instruction are supported for the 
sole purpose of turning out skilled employes. 

In our own country, photography was first used to any extent by the 
Government during the war in securing series of illustrations for the Sur¬ 
geon-General and Engineer bureaus, and since then for the reproduction 
of the drawings of the Supervising Architect, and other work of like na¬ 
ture for the United States Treasurer’s office. This establishment is the 
nearest approach to those maintained at Woolwich, Berlin, Paris, and 
Vienna, but is insignificant in comparison with them. 

After the close of the war, the previous good services of photog¬ 
raphy in the field recommended it to the exploring and surveying ex¬ 
peditions, and it was extensively employed by them. A photographic 
corps was attached to the Survey in 1870, and it has continued its use 
ever since. Besides the constant and important use made of these 
illustrations in the preparation of the geological and topographical 
reports, copies of them are now used by professors in all the principal 
colleges of the land to illustrate their geological teachings. 

The photographic work has been under the direction of Mr. W. H. 
Jackson, an experienced landscape-photographer, who has made an 
average of 400 negatives each year, ranging in size from the stereo¬ 
scopic up to plates 20 by 24 inches square. The first year the work lay 
entirely within Wyoming and Utah Territories. In 1871 and 1872, the 
expeditions to the Yellowstone regions afforded opportunities that were 
not lost, and the spleudid series of photographs then secured have re¬ 
tained their popularity to this day. In 1873,1874, and 1875, the work 
was transferred to Colorado, and the operations of the first season were 
confined to the mountain-ranges bordering the Middle and South Parks 
and the Elk Mountains beyond. It was on the trip of 1873 that Mr. 
Jackson made one of his greatest successes, in securing a fine view of 
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the Mountain of the Holy Cross. In 1874, the views covered a much 
greater range of subjects, taking in the Parks, the San Juan Mountains, 
and the remarkable ancient ruins south of the La Plata Mountains. 
These ruins were first brought to the notice of the world through the 
photographs made of them by Mr. Jackson. The interesting results 
secured the previous year justified the sending of Mr. Jackson to the same 
region again in 1875, but extending his journey down the hitherto un¬ 
explored San Juan to the mouth of the Rio de Chelly, and then to the Mo- 
quis Pueblos in Arizona, many interesting ruins were discovered, which 
were fully described and illustrated in the Bulletin and also the Annual 
Report for that year. Returning from Moqui via the De Chelly, the 
plateau country between the Sierra Abajo and La Plata was found to 
contain many interesting ruins, and was thoroughly photographed. An 
interesting feature in connection with this season’s work was the suc¬ 
cess attending the production of a series of 24 by 20 inch negatives of the 
most prominent points in the San Juan Mountains, the very first plate 
of this size ever made among the Rocky Mountains. 

From the two thousand or more negatives made during these pre¬ 
ceding six years, we must ascertain what return they have made for the 
time and money expended upon their production, and entirely aside, 
too, from their aesthetic qualities, and the pleasure which lovers of the 
beautiful and picturesque may derive from them. They have done very 
much, in the first place, to secure truthfulness in the representation of 
mountain and other scenery. Twenty years ago, hardly more than 
caricatures existed, as a general rule, of the leading features of overland 
exploration. Mountains were represented with angles of sixty degrees 
inclination, covered with great glaciers, and modeled upon the type of 
any other than the Rocky Mountains; the angular lines of a sandstone 
mesa, represented with all the peculiarities of volcanic upheaval, or of 
massive granite, or an ancient ruin with clean-cut, perfectly squared 
and jointed masonry, that would be creditable to modern times. The 
truthful representations of photography render such careless work so 
apparent that it would not be tolerated at the present day. 

One of their most evident practical uses is in securing faithful views 
of the many unique and remarkable features of newly explored territory, 
that are subsequently to bo reproduced, by engraving, in the Reports. 
Especially to be noted in this line are the views of the remarkable hot- 
spring deposits of the Yellowstone National Park, where the exceedingly 
intricate and delicate tracery of the incrustations, that would defy the 
most expert pencil, is readily secured in all its varied forms. So it 
is also with the great canons, grand waterfalls, impressive mountain 
masses, the craters of old volcanoes, and beds of ancient lakes, the fault¬ 
ing and folding of the strata, and many other features, of which the 
geologist finds it necessary to have accurate representations for the 
illustration of his subjects. To the topographer, also, it is of great 
assistance in enabling him to represent correctly the surface of the 
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country upon his map; panoramic views for that purpose being made 
from the summits of the highest peaks. 

In ethnography, it gives us faithful portraits of the varied families of 
oar great Indian population, representing with unquestioned accuracy 
the peculiar types of each; their manners of living, dressing, occupa¬ 
tions, and mythical inscriptions. In archaeology, how important it is 
that the uncompromising lens portrays the at present almost inaccessi¬ 
ble ancient ruins of the Southwestern Territories! These photographs 
can be sent all over the world, and practically answer the purpose of a 
personal inspection. The photographs of the ancient ruins have been 
of great assistance in the construction of the models of the remarkable 
cliff-houses that have been prepared by some of the members of the 
Survey. In the office, the uses of photography are manifold: copying 
the maps of the topographers to a given scale for the engraver or photo¬ 
lithographer, and also rare documents or pictures; the production of 
views for the stereopfcicon for lectures; and for enlarged transparent pho¬ 
tographs on glass from small originals, whereby the minutest feature of 
rock structure, the varied details of an old ruin, or the grand and im¬ 
posing mountain mass, are brought so vividly before the eye that they 
can be studied to much better advantage than in nature, the mind being 
in rest, and far from the perplexities of the surroundings. 

The total number of negatives in the possession of the Survey are 
now nearly four thousand. Of these, upward of twelve hundred are 
of Indians photographed from life, representing the most prominent in¬ 
dividuals from seventy-four different tribes. The great Sioux family is 
in this manner well represented, and among them are Bed Cloud, Spotted 
Tail, and Sitting Bull. ♦ The Apaches, Comanches, Cheyennes, Utes, Na- 
vajoes, etc., are also well represented by excellent negatives, showing not 
only their personnel, but many of their customs. 

The occasion of the display at the International Exhibition at Philadel¬ 
phia led to a desire to represent as forcibly as possible some of the 
recent discoveries of the Survey of remarkable ancient ruins in South¬ 
western Colorado, and the success of Mr. Holmes with the Elk Mount¬ 
ain models suggested the same means for effecting this purpose. There 
are six now completed of archaeological subjects, as follows:— 

The Mancos Cliff House, by Mr. Holmes, represents a min in an ex¬ 
ceedingly well preserved condition, perched upon a little shelf, or niche, 
in the face of a bluff, 800 feet vertically above the valley below. The 
model is 30 by 40 inches in dimensions, and the scale four feet to one 
inch. 

An ancient Cave Town in the lower caiion of the De Chelly, near the 
San Juan River, represents a very interesting and extensive ruin, built 
along a narrow shelf, or bench, seventy-five feet above the valley, and 
overhung by the bluff. The whole ruin is nearly six hundred feet in 
length, with originally about one hundred or more apartments. The 
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model as constructed by Mr. W. H. Jackson is forty inches in length, and 
shows one-third of the ruin; the scale is six feet to one inch. 

A restoration of the above, also by Mr. Jackson, is the subject of the 
third of the series. In this, the buildings are built up to the condition 
in which they were originally supposed to have been before their deser¬ 
tion. They show many points of resemblance to the present Moquis in 
Northwestern Arizona, noticeably so in the use of the ladder to reach 
their houses. Groups of miniature people have been arranged about 
the model, representing them engaged in various occupations, with their 
pottery and other domestic utensils. 

The Great Triple Walled Tower, on the McElmo, by Mr. Holmes, is a 
horizontal model thirty inches square, representing, on a scale of four 
feet to one inch, the ruins of an exceedingly interesting circular stone 
tower in Southwestern Colorado. 

The fifth of the series is a model of a Cliff House, in the bluff of the 
lower cafion of the Bio De Chelly in Arizona, on a scale of three feet to 
one inch, and of the same size as the Mancos model. This is especially 
intended to show the manner in which its former occupants passed up 
and down the steep face of the bluff in which it is built, by steps hewn 
in the rock. 

A model of the Pueblo of Tequa in Northeastern Arizona, repre¬ 
sents, upon a scale of eight feet to one inch, one of the most picturesque 
and interesting of the villages of the Moqui Indians. It is perched 
upon the summit of a narrow plateau of bare rock, 600 feet in height 
(only the upper 100 feet of which are included in the model), showing 
the pathways cut in the solid rock, affording the only means of access, 
and up which are carried all of the wood, water, and provisions of the 
inhabitants. This last forms a fitting accompaniment to the preceding, 
as the Moquis are supposed to be the descendants, or a remnant, of the 
same people who built the houses and towers represented by the models 
of the foregoing series. 

The last two have been completed since the closing of the Interna¬ 
tional Exhibition. The production of model representations for distri¬ 
bution among colleges and institutions of learning will be continued as 
new subjects are obtained. 

It will be seen also by the publications of the Survey that the ethnog¬ 
raphy and philology of the Indian tribes of our Western Territories are 
receiving a fair share of attention. Several papers on this subject have 
been printed in the Bulletin; and one of the most important volumes 
on the subject ever published is about to be issued, entitled “The Ethnog¬ 
raphy and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians 7 ’, by Dr. Washington 
Matthews, U. S. A. They are one of the three stationary tribes that have 
lived on the Upper Missouri, near Forts Berthold and Clarke, from time 
immemorial, are very closely allied to the Crow Nation, which dwell in the 
Yellowstone Valley, and belong remotely to the great Dakota stock. 

This volume may be regarded as a most carefully prepared analytical 
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monograph, and cannot be otherwise than an acceptable and timely con¬ 
tribution to Indian philology to scholars all over the world. Other con¬ 
tributions will follow from time to time as they can be prepared. A 
biographical and historical catalogue of some of the prominent Indians 
of about seventy-five different tribes, prepared by W. H. Jackson, 
will be published during the present year. 

Zoology has always been recognized by the Survey as not only a legit¬ 
imate and proper, but also very important and practically valuable col¬ 
lateral department of scientific research, the relations of which to geology 
and geography are natural and intimate." In conducting the Survey, 
from the very beginning, the services of zoologists have been engaged 
both in the practical work of the field and in the technical researches of 
the museum and the library. Among the collaborators in this depart¬ 
ment are included not a few of the most eminent zoologists of America, 
tbe constant object being to secure the services of the most accomplished 
specialistsin each particular branch of zoology. The results of this pol¬ 
icy are witnessed, not only in the yearly accessions of fresh material in 
tbe way of specimens, bat in the numerous zoological publications of 
tbe Survey. 

The Annual Reports contain various papers on zoology, by gentlemen 
officially connected with the Survey. The Bulletins are still richer in 
this department, containing numerous papers by such distinguished nat¬ 
uralists as Packard, Cones, Ridgway, Allen, Scudder, Osten Sacken, 
Chler, Hagen, and others no less eminent in their specialfies. One of the 
miscellaneous publications by Dr. Elliott Cones, U. S. A., on the Orni¬ 
thology of the Missouri Region, is a closely printed octavo of 800 pages, 
which is based primarily on the collections of the Survey, and constitutes 
a formal and authoritative treatise on a majority of the birds of North 
America. In the magnificent series of quarto publications, or “ Mono¬ 
graphs*, in which the results of original and exhaustive researches are 
published, zoology again receives due attention. One of the volumes 
contains Thomas’s revision of the Acrididce , or Grasshoppers, a most im- 
jortant and timely contribution. And here it may be remarked that if 
tbe “ grasshopper problem * be solvable, we are likely to have the matter 
*ttled by the United States Entomological Commission, and all availa¬ 
ble scientific knowledge is to be brought to bear upon this question of 
rital national importance. Another volnme of the series consists of 
Packard’s splendid monograph of the Geometrid Moths, which has re¬ 
ceived the highest possible commendation from all quarters. A third 
will consist of Cones’s and Allen’s Monographs of the North American 
kodentia, the largest order of mammals, and one sustaining the most im¬ 
portant economic relations with the agricultural interests of the nation. 

In thus glancing at the zoological work accomplished by the Survey, 
wedo not include work done in fossil zoology, or palaeontology, since this 
owics more distinctively within the field of geology itself. Bnt to the 
audy of the extinct fannas and floras of the West have been applied 
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the labors of such preeminent palaeontologists as Joseph Leidy, E. D. 
Cope, F. B. Meek, Leo Lesquereux, and others, whose results are boyond 
praise. 

During the progress of the survey of Colorado, several preliminary 
maps, on small scales, have been published in the Reports. Of these it 
is necessary to specify but a few. 

In the report of the field-work of 1873, there is a drainage-map of the 
area surveyed—18,000 square miles—on a scale of eight miles to one 
inch. 

The Report for 1874 contains a preliminary map in hachures, on a scale 
of ten miles to one inch, of all the work doue in the State up to that 
time; a map of the Elk Mountains, topographical and geological, on a 
scale of two miles to one inch ; and a preliminary map of the eastern 
front of the Rocky Mountains, on a scale of four miles to one inch. 

Owing to the need of the settlers, a drainage-map of the San Juan 
country, on a scale of four miles to the inch, was also issued, and after¬ 
ward incorporated in the Report. Besides these, there are many small 
geological maps of special areas. 

The atlas of Colorado, now nearly ready, will contain :— 

First. Title-page, legend-sheet, and map of the primary triangulation. 

Second. A general drainage-map of the State, on a scale of twelve 
miles to one inch. 

Third. An economic map, colored to represent areas of arable, pasture, 
timber land, etc. 

Fourth. The final map of the State (including small parts'of New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Utah), in six sheets, on a scale of four miles to 
one inch, in contours 200 feet apart in vertical distance. The area em¬ 
braced in these maps is about 70,000 square miles. 

Fifth. The final geological map of Colorado, in six sheets. 

Sixth. A general geological map of the State on a scale of twelve 
miles to an inch. 

Seventh. Two sheets containing the general sections across the State, 
illustrating the geological map. 

Eighth. Two’ sheets of panoramic views. 

When finished, Colorado will have a better map than any other State 
in the Union, and the work will be of such a character that it will never 
need to be done again. Colorado will never support so dense a popula¬ 
tion that a more detailed survey will be required. Accurately located 
points on which the local surveyors can base their work are abundant 
in all parts of the State. The work of the geological survey should 
always precede that of the land survey, as the former indicates what por¬ 
tions of the couutry are suited for settlement and should be sectionized. 

It is the intention of the Survey to continue the collection of all geo¬ 
graphical data concerning the relief of the country west of the Missis¬ 
sippi River. These collections of heights have been published from 
time to time, in a succession of editions, under the title of “ Lists of 
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Elevations ”, the first edition being by Professor Cyrus Thomas, the 
three succeeding ones by Mr. Henry Gannett. The fourth edition, to be 
published in 1877, embodies the results of this collection up to date. It 
contains, among a variety of other matter, profiles of nearly all the rail¬ 
roads in the part of the United States above mentioned. The results 
given by these profiles have been made to accord, and the heights of 
several thousands of points on them have been determined with an ap¬ 
proach to accuracy. This edition contains also the heights of many 
thousands of points determined approximately by means of the barom¬ 
eter. Heights of many thousands of mountain-peaks are given, from 
which very correct' ideas of the ruling heights of the principal ranges 
may be derived. 

The mean heights of the States and Territories and of the United 
States have been determined with an approach, at least, to correctness. 

It contains also tables of the slopes of the principal streams of the 
West, which are of value in studying the important question of irriga¬ 
tion. 

Besides the tables of heights, it contains a map of the United States, 
in approximate contours of 1,000 feet of vertical intervals, which, in a 
measure, embodies all the results of this department. Toward the im¬ 
provement and nltimate perfection of this map, this work is to be mainly 
directed in future. 

This map indicates not only, in a rough way, the height of any part 
of the country, and the areas above certain heights, but the magnitude, 
height, and general slopes of the great plateau underlying the mount¬ 
ain ranges of the West, the true Sierra Madre; the trends, mean heights, 
and geographical character of the ranges; and the areas covered by 
plains, plateaus, and mountains. 

To express still more clearly the facts brought out by the map, it is 
the intention of the Survey to make shortly a relief model of the United 
States, on the basis of this map. 

The Survey for the past two years has been accumulating the mate¬ 
rials for a general geological map of all the States and Territories west 
of the 94th meridian, on a scale best adopted to the purpose of cor¬ 
relating, as far as possible, the different formations known over that 
area. Great confusion is liable to ensue by ignoring well established 
names and giving new and very restricted local names. Most of these 
names must eventually yield to the law of priority, and disappear in the 
light of a more general and systematic classification. The Cretaceous 
divisions can undoubtedly be extended all over the West, and the numer¬ 
ous Tertiary lake-basins may be correlated in time. In this way we may 
be able to understand more clearly the remarkable simplicity and unity of 
the structure of the entire Kocky Mountain region. It is true that the 
geology of very much of our country is as yet practically unknown, but 
some method can be adopted which shall distinguish such portions from 
those on which the work has reached a certain grade of excellence. 
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The delay in the publication of the Annual Report of the Survey for 
1875 has been produced by causes beyond the control of the geologist- 
in-charge. The great increase of labor incident to the International 
Exposition at Philadelphia drew away much of the force that would 
otherwise have been expended in the preparation of reports. The An¬ 
nual Report for the year 1876 will follow the present one in a few 
months. 

The article on Economical Entomology, by Dr. A. S. Packard, it is 
claimed, will form a timely contribution, and will very properly pre¬ 
cede the more exhaustive reports of the United States Entomological 
Commission. Professor J. A. Allen’s valuable Memoir on the Bison is 
republished from the Geological Survey of Prof. N. S. Shaler, and by 
his permission, with numerous additions. The Annual Report will thus 
not only give a wider circulation to a most interesting and an exhaust¬ 
ive memoir, but serve also to call the attention of Congress to the 
wanton and useless destruction of our larger mammals all over the 
West. 

The Survey is under obligations for important aid in the reduction of 
rates on the Union Pacific, Denver Pacific, Kansas Pacific, and Denver 
and Rio Grande Railways. 

With the hope that the present Report will pfove an acceptable con¬ 
tribution to our knowledge of the Western Territories, I have the honor 
to remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

F. V. HAYDEN, 
United States Geologist . 

Hon. Carl Schurz, 

Secretary of the Interior . 
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REPORT OF A. C. PEALE, M. D., GEOLOGIST OF THE GRAND 
RIVER DIVISION, 1875. 


LETTER TO DR. F. V. HAYDEN. 


Washington, D. C., July 1 , 1876. 

Sir : I have the honor herewith to hand j'ou my report as geologist 
of the Grand River division for the season of 1875. As usual I refer to 
the report of Mr. Henry Gannett for topographical details, elevations, 
&c. We did not commence work until the 4th of July, and were stopped 
by trouble with the Indians on the 15th of August. We had therefore 
barely six weeks in which we were able to do any work. This will ac¬ 
count for the brevity and somewhat incomplete state of the accompany¬ 
ing report. All specimens had to be abandoned. 

My plan of working in the field was substantially the same as that 
followed in 1873 and 1874. 

I have followed also my usual plan in the report, considering first the 
general features of the district, and taking up afterwards the special and 
detailed geological facts of each formation represented. I have also 
colored a provisional geological map. 

Necessary absence during publication and rapidity of preparation must 
be my excuse for any errors that may appear in this report. 

In conclusion, let me express my thanks to all the members of the party 
for their hearty co-operation. 

With great respect, I remain, vour obedient servant, 

A. 0. PEALE 


Dr. F. V. Hayden, 

United States Geologist-in charge. 
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GEOLOGICAL REPORT ON THE GRAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

The district assigned the northern or Grand River division for the 
season of 1875, lies between the parallels of latitude 37° 52 7 and 39° 15'. 
On the west it is limited by the meridian 109° 3G 7 and on the east by the 
western limit of the work of 1874, which is approximately the Gun¬ 
nison and Uncompahgre Rivers. In addition to this there is a narrow 
strip of country south of the Gunnison River, from 10 to 20 miles in 
width, extending from meridian 107° to 107° 30 7 . This lies between our 
work of 1874 and Mr. Wilson’s for the same season. The ent ire area in¬ 
cludes about 7,900 square miles, of which, owing to interruption of work 
by the Indians, the survey of only 6,000 square miles was completed. 
Of this, about 1,500 square miles are in the southwestern corner, and 
500 north of Grand River. 

The drainage of the district has two general directions, viz, north¬ 
west and southwest. All the streams are tributary to the Grand River, 
which is one of the forks of the Colorado River of the West. The greater 
part of the district is plateau in character; the Sierra la Sal being the 
only mountain group. The Lone Cone group lies in the district to the 
south, aud will be fully described in Mr. Holmes's report for 1876. 

The La Sal Mountains consist of three gropps of isolated peaks, about 
thirty in number, forming a range about fifteen miles long and five miles 
in width ; its general direction is about north aud south. The drainage 
radiates from the mountains, the streams on the south and east flowing 
into the Dolores, while those on the north and west flow directly into 
the Grand. 

The Abajo Mountains are partly in and partly outside of the district, 
lying in the extreme southwest corner. On account of the interruption 
of our work by the Indians, they were not visited. Excluding the moun¬ 
tain masses, which will probably not exceed 100 square miles in extent, 
the range in elevation is from 4,000 to over 9,000 feet. A compara¬ 
tively small proportion of the country is fitted for agricultural purposes, 
farming land being confined to portions of the valleys of the Uncom¬ 
pahgre and Gunnison Rivers, and to some small valleys on the upper 
part of the Dolores, and a few of the streams draining the Sierra la Sal. 

As already stated, a great part of the district is plateau-like. The 
levels are, however, above that of the streams 5 the latter cutting deep 
and, in some places, impassable caiions, which, with the exception of 
those occupied by the main streams, are dry the greater part of the 
year. They cut the plateaus into mesas. In another part of this report 
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they will be referred to in more detail. The higher plateaus are tim¬ 
bered with pines and quaking-aspens; the lower ones are generally 
destitute of timber. Along the courses of the streams are groves of 
cottonwoods, which, however, are not numerous. 

The geological features of the district are comparatively simple, there 
being no great uplifts nor many local disturbances. The sedimentary 
formations represented are all included under Carboniferous Triassic ? 
(red-beds), Jurassic?, and Cretaceous. Exposures of metamorphic rocks 
are seen in several parts of the district, limited mainly to the bottoms of 
canons where the streams have cut through the overlying sedimenta- 
ries. The areas covered with eruptive rocks are also limited. 

In the southern and southeastern portions of the district are the 
overlying edges of the various trachorheite flows, whose sources of origin 
are the hign peaks of the Uncompahgre Mountains, still farther south, 
in Mr. Wilson’s district for 1874. The rocks are trachytes interlam- 
inated with tufas in horizontal layers. South of the Gunnison, between 
our district of 1874 and Mr. Wilson’s district for the same year, they are 
underlaid by breccia deposits which rest partly on metamorphic rocks 
and partly "on remnants of sandstone which are in all probability of 
Cretaceous age. Previous to the outpouring of these trachytic flows 
the country had evidently been subjected to considerable erosion, the 
sandstones in many places having been completely eroded, exposing the 
gneissic rocks upon which they were deposited. Besides this lava-cov¬ 
ered region there are three distinct centres of eruption, viz, the Sierra 
la Sal, Abqjo Mountains, and the Lone Cone group. The Sierra la Sal 
is typical of them all, and is composed of porphyritic trachyte which 
has been pushed up through the sedimentary layers which now dip 
away from the mountains. The greater part of the district is covered 
with sedimentary rocks, of which the Cretaceous formation is mdst 
largely represented on the surface. 

South of the Gunnison River, as far west as the Uncompahgre River, 
the prevailing rocks, as we have already noted, are volcanic. The 
Cretaceous sandstones beneath show only occasionally in some of the 
canons, and are rather of Lower Cretaceous than of Upper Cretaceous 
age. 

In the Uncompahgre Valley, however, especially on the eastern side, 
Upper Cretaceous rocks prevail, outcropping in bluffs between the river 
and the canon of the Gunnison, forming mauvaites terres. In the valley 
of the Gunnison, opposite the mouth of the Uncompahgre, in the district 
of 1874, they are well marked and were described in the report for 1874. 
The erosion of these beds has produced a barren, alkaline soil, in which, 
partly from want of water, vegetation does not flourish. In the immediate 
river-bottom, especially at the upper part of the stream, there is some 
good soil, but it is limited in extent. The Uncompahgre, San Miguel, 
and Dolores Rivers are approximately parallel, the general direction 
being a few degrees west of north. Between the San Miguel and Un¬ 
compahgre Rivers the country is a plateau which slopes gently toward 
the Uncompahgre from a point about 25 miles west, of the river. At 
this distance is a crest parallel to the San Miguel. It is the edge of a 
monoclinal fold which, as we go toward the north, becomes faulted in 
places. Between the Uncompahgre plateau and the San Miguel is 
another plateau, (the San Miguel,) very nearly level, and from eight to 
ten miles wide. The floor of both these plateaus is the sandstone of 
the Dakota group, (Cretaceous No. 1.) Farther north, between the Gun¬ 
nison and Dolores, the Uncompahgre plateau has the same width as 
- it has farther south, but on the Dolores side there is oftener a fault than 
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a fold, while on the Gunnison side there is a monoclinal fold. The red 
beds also frequently appear as the door, the Cretaceous sandstones cap¬ 
ping butte-like prominences. 

One of the most curious features of the region is the Unaweep Canon, 
extending from the Gunnison to the Dolores River. It is evidently the 
bed of an old stream which flowed either towards the Gunnison or 
towards the Dolores. At present there are in it two creeks, one a trib¬ 
utary of the Gunnison, and the other a branch of the D^ores. The latter 
is the principal stream. At the divide between the two creeks the canon 
is about 1,200 feet deep, 900 feet of gneissic rock and 300 of red sand¬ 
stones resting on the metamorphic rock. The dip of the sedimeutaries 
is towards the east, and as they gradually become lower the creek 
is geologically higher. The granite w all, therefore, becomes lower and 
lower until the stream joins the Gunnison in the sandstones of the Dakota 
group, above the red sandstones and shales, (Triassic and Jurassic). 
Towards the west the canon deepens rapidly until it is 3,000 feet below 
the general surface. The stream cuts across the line of folding and 
faulting on the west side of the plateau, and enters the red sandstones, 
in which it joins the Dolores. These sandstones* did towards the west 
until we cross the Dolores and approach the Sierra la Sal, when the dip 
changes to the east. 

North of the Unaweep Gaiion, between it and Grand River, the Dakota 
group, which prevails to the southward, is almost entirely absent, the 
red beds forming the greater part of the surface. There is a series of 
canons, and the general slope is toward the north. The western line of 
faulting continues for some distance, and then becomes a fold, and the 
eastern fold becomes at first a fault, and again a fold toward the north. 

North of Grand River is a wide valley, in which are Cretaceous rocks, 
the bluffs bordering it being of Upper Cretaceous age, beyond which are 
Tertiary strata, forming the “Book” or “Roan” Mountains, which are in 
reality a series of plateaus, one above the other, with cliff-like edges, 
forming, in other words, a series of terraces. These we did not have 
any opportunity to examine, and only noticed them from a distance. 
Grand River, below the mouth of the Gunnison, is alternately in valley 
and canon, most often in the latter. From the mouth of the Dolores it 
is in deep canon, in red sandstone. 

The San Miguel River and its branches cut deep and narrow canons 
through the Dakota sandstones, leaving mesas between the different 
streams, all having the same general level. As we approach the Dolo¬ 
res, the Jurassic shales form the cappings of the mesas, the Cretaceous 
sandstones being completely eroded away. Still farther north the 
canons increase in depth, and are cut through massive red sandstones, 
with here and there isolated patches of Jurassic beds on top, like huge 
monuments, while in the bottoms of the canons beds of Upper Carbonif¬ 
erous age sometimes appear. 

Between the San Miguel and the Dolores the Dakota group forms the 
floor. West of this are several broad folds whose axes are parallel, 
having a direction about northwest and southeast. Sometimes the Do¬ 
lores River cuts across these folds, and again it follows the axes, gen¬ 
erally occupying anticlinal valleys. The rocks here are Triassic ? red 
sandstones, capped withremnants of Jurassic shales. All this country 
is extremely dry, only the larger streams carrying water. West of the 
Sierra la Sal we could see roches moutonnies forms cut in the red sand¬ 
stones which prevail there. These are northeast of the Canon Colorado, 
which was named from the red rocks through which it is cut. 

In this chapter I have endeavored to give simply the general features, 
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topographical and geological, and in the succeeding chapters will take 
them up more in detail, and then consider separately the various forma¬ 
tions represented in the district. 

The region, we might say, was entirely unexplored. Gunnison, in 1853, 
passed just north of it, and although he puts a portion on his map,it was 
outside of his line of march, and it is therefore necessarily incorrect. 
Along his Hue of travel his map is very correct. Captain Macomb in 
1859 traveled across the extreme southwestern corner of the district 
just beyond the point we reached in our work. 

The district, as laid out before we took the field, extended 15 miles into 
Utah. From the Sierra la Sal we worked 23 miles to the westward, 
that is, about 36 miles over the boundary-line between Colorado and 
Utah. About 1,200 square miles of our work were in Utah. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SURFACE GEOLOGY—LOS PISOS AGENCY TO UNCOMP AH- 

GRE VALLEY—GUNNISON RIVER AND UNCOMPAHGRE 

PLATEAU. 

The country lying on the south side of the Gunnison River, extending 
from Cochetopa Creek westward to the Uncompakgre River, was par¬ 
tially described in the report for 1874, when speaking of the Gunnison 
River. The principal streams here, as we go westward, are the follow¬ 
ing: White Earth River, Lake Fork, and the Cimmaron and Cebolla 
Creeks, which unite to form one stream before they join the river. All 
these streams head far up in the San Juan Mountains, and the geological 
features of the country about their sources will be found detailed in Dr. 
Endlich’s report for 1874. Their courses are approximately parallel, 
being a few degrees west of north. There seems to be a slight slope in 
the country toward the north, although the various volcanic strata ap¬ 
pear to be horizontal. On the north side of the Gunnison the dip is 
toward the south, the cause being found in the eruptive peaks of the West 
Elk Mountains, as has been fully explained in the report for 1874. To 
the southward, in Dr. Endlich’s district, the dip although very gentle, 
is toward the north and northeast. 

Almost all this region is covered with volcanic rocks, which are cut 
by the streams into mesas extending in long narrow tongues toward 
the north. Along the Gunnifcon they are for the most part underlaid by 
breccia. As far as observed, this breccia does not underly the trachytic 
flows everywhere, but only along the principal streams and near the 
Gunnison, especially on the north. In several places between the main 
creeks I noticed the trachyte resting immediately on the same gneissic 
rocks which are so well exposed along the Gunnison in its canon. 

Leaving the Los Pinos Indian agency, we followed the wagon-road 
which leads to Lake City, (a new mining town on the Lake Fork of the 
Gunnison,) as far as the Lake Fork. Our first station was made on the 
west side of White Earth River, on a granitic hill. This was about two 
miles north of Wilson’s Station 7 of 1874. 


WHITE EARTH RIVER. 


We entered the valley of the White Earth at the mouth of Beaver 
Creek, one of its eastern tributaries. Here the White Earth has a 
valley extending four miles down the river, in which the stream winds 
so much that its length is about twice that of the valley. The valley 
will probably average about half a mile in width, and is partly settled. 
Above this valley, the creek is in Dr. Endlich’s district, and has been 
described by him. Below, it is in caiion until it reaches the Gunnison. 
It here flows through granitic rocks, which are capped with trachyte, a 
coarse breccia being interposed as we approach the river. About half¬ 
way down the valley, on the west side, is a group of springs, or, more 
correctly, two groups, one of cold and the other of warm springs. 

First group .—This group has two springs, the waters from which 
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unite and flow into a turbid triangnlar pool, which is about fifteen feet 
from them. They are situated on a mound, which is about 50 feet above 
the general level of the valley. This mound is composed of a calcareous 
deposit, slightly rust-colored from the oxidation of iron, which, how¬ 
ever, does not appear to be very abundant. 

Spring No. 1 is about 4 feet in diameter and 2 feet deep. There is 
considerable evolution of carbonic-acid gas, which gives the water a 
rather agreeable taste. It has also a slight taste of iron. 

Spring No. 2 is 6 inches iu diameter. It probably has the same ori¬ 
gin as No. 1, with which also its waters join. 

Spring No. 3 (pool) is 12 or 16 feet from the two springs, with which 
it is connected by a ditch-like channel, iron-stained and filled with con- 
fervoidece. It is triangular in shape and ab ut 20 feet across at its widest 
part. Its water is turbid, due perhaps to the presence of sulphur. 

The following temperatures were taken about 10 a. m., the tempera¬ 
ture of the air being 66° F.: spring No. 1, temperature 84° F.; spring 
No. 2, temperature 84° F.; spring No. 3, (pool,) temperature 80° F. Ex¬ 
tending for some distance above the springs, old spring deposits can 
be seen iu the valley, showing that once the springs were probably 
much more extensive. 

Group No. 2.—The springs of this group are nearly all cold. There 
are a number of pools from which no water escapes, and which do not 
deserve the name of springs. Around them the mound on which they 
are situated is turfed over, while nearer the creek the calcareous deposit 
is distinctly seen. There are but two springs here deserving of notice. 

No. 1 is about 5 feet in diameter, and tastes and smells strongly of 
sulphur. Its temperature was 71° F., that of the air. being 66°, about 
a quarter after ten oclock a. m. 

No. 2 is the best spring of the group. It bubbles up quite close to 
the road, and is distinguished by the abundant deposit of iron oxide 
liniug its basin. The evolution of carbonic-acid gas is abundant, and 
the taste of the water is exceedingly agreeable. Its temperature was 
48° F.; air, 0G° F. All the temperatures given above were taken July 
4,1875. 

The branches of White Earth River are unimportant. ‘ The largest, 
jnst west of station 1, flows near the line separating the trachyte trom 
t he gneissic rock. Station No 1 is gneissic and seems to have been an 
island in the lava-sea, while the first flows were taking place. It was, 
however, probably covered by some of the later flows, for station No. 2 
has very nearly the same level, and is basalt-capped, the volcanic layers 
(trachyte and breccia) extending 1,500 feet beneath it. The trachyte 
beneath the capping of station No. 2 is by no means the upper layer, as 
we find on going southward. This subject will be referred to again 
when I come to the consideration of the volcanic rocks of the district. 


LAKE FORK. 


Lake Fork is oue of the largest southern tributaries of the Gunnison 
River. It rises in the region adjacent to Handie’s Peak, in the San Juan 
Mountains. It flows toward the east, but soon changes its course to the 
northeast, and again, to a few degrees west of north. We crossed it at 
the mouth of Indian Creek, a small tributary from the east, about 14 
miles above its mouth. It is here in cauon-valley. The canon walls 
are between 700 and 800 feet high to the first distinct terrace. At 
about 300 feet above the level of the valley there is an indistinct 
terrace. This seems to mark the summit of the breccia. Some distance 
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back, on the second terrace, is another on which station No. 2 was located, 
it is about 1,000 feet above the level of the stream. These terraces 
seem to mark the levels of different flows of lava. Between the walls 
of the canon opposite Indian Creek, Lake Fork has a valley half a 
mile in width, which gradually narrows as we go up the creek, when it 
begins to be in the mountains, or when we go down, the stream in this 
direction, gradually cutting into the archman rocks which underlie the 
trachytes. This canon is a true box canon, particularly near the mouth 
of the stream, and can be crossed only in a few places. Thfe arch man , 
rocks are dark micaceous schists. 

Station No. 2 is situated on a basalt-capped point, which marks the 
northern edge of a plateau which once extended farther to the north. To 
thesouthward are higher levels. Stations 3 and 4 are on a butte-like emi¬ 
nence five miles farther west and five miles north. It is about 300 feet 
lower, but once, probably, represented the same lithological level, the 
rocks in both places being similar—a dark vesicular basalt. Just east 
of station 4 is a branch of Lake Fork, which rises in the hills bordering 
the platean on the south. On the west is Mountain Creek, a branch of 
the Gunnison, joining it half a mile below the month of Lake Fork. Be¬ 
tween these streams is a platean which, as I have already said, is bor¬ 
dered on the soath by a line of mesa-like hills, well wooded. The ends 
of these mesas are between the branches of Mountain Creek and the 
west fork of Lake Fork, and mark the present limit of a volcanic flow 
above the one which covers the plateau of the south side of the Gunni¬ 
son. North of stations 3 and 4 is a small branch of Mountain Creek 
which heads in a level space marked by outcrops of reddish gneiss. 
This is devoid of soil in many places, and the area seems to connect the 
strips of archlean rocks of Lake Fork and those of Mountain Creek. 
Where the trachyte is present in this region, it seems to rest immedi¬ 
ately on the archman rocks, showing that the surface must have been 
very irregular precedent to the lava-flows. 

Between the White Earth and Mountain Creeks the country is very 
open and grassy, the timber being confined to the banks of the stream, 
which are below the level of the plateau. There are few prominences— 
that of stations 3 and 4 and two on the Gunnison being all that rise 
mack above the general level. The stream next west of Mountain Creek is 
called Blue Creek by the Indians. It is formed by three creeks which 
are not more than abont a mile apart. The two eastern streams unite 
on the south side of a high mesa, and flow at right angles to their former 
coarse until they join the most western branch, which is the main stream. 
The main stream then keepson in its original direction, parallel to the orig¬ 
inal courses of the other two branches. (See map, Fig. 4, Plate I.) Al¬ 
though this creek carries considerable water, it is short, when compared 
with Lake Fork. The main stream is about 30 miles long, rising in the Un* 
compahgre Mountains, while the eastern branch is only five miles in 
length, and the middle one, which is formed by two forks ; is 8 or 10 miles 
long. Altogether they drain about 108 square miles. They cut deep 
canons, the water in the streams being from 500 to 600 feet below the 
sammitsof the ridges, which are covered with a growth of quaking-aspens. 
As we go up-stream, the caiions are much deeper, which is the case 
also when we go down the main stream. The wagon-road of Gunnison 
crosses the ridges in a sort of gap that separates the tongue-like plateaus 
extending from the Uncompahgre Mountains, from the mesas bordering 
the Gunnison River. In these caiions, where the road crosses, the rocks 
are gneissic, and upon them rest breccias, which seem to increase in thick¬ 
ness toward the south. 
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After the branches of Blue Creek unite, the stream produced by their 
union flows in a straight course to the Gunnison. On both sides are 
plateaus, or rather mesas, with flat tops, (the Twin Mesas,) which have 
approximately the same level. Under this capping, along the Gnnnison, 
there appear to be both breccia and sandstones, as seen from the opposite 
side of the river. 

On the northern sides I was unable to detect their presence. In many 
places,Tiowever, if not in all, I am inclined to think the trachyte rests 
immediately on the archaean rocks, without any interposed layers. 

CEBOLLA AND CIMMARON CREEKS. 


The Cebolla is the main stream of the two whose consideration we 
now take up. Together they drain about 216 square miles of country. 
Cimmaron Creek, the eastern branch, is the creek next west of Blue 
Creek. Both branches rise in the Uncompahgre Mountains, draining 
the north faces of Uncompahgre Peak and the peaks west ana north in 
the immediate vicinity. About five miles from the Gunnison the two 
creeks unite in an open valley. This valley is a depression in Cretaceous 
shales. Both rivers are terraced. On the north the shales seem to 
abut directly against the archaean rocks. It is altogether probable that 
farther south the older formations come in gradually beneath the shales, 
but the country in that direction soon rises into high hills and mount¬ 
ains, in which the sedimentary formations are covered with the volcanic 
rocks. Bowlders of red sandstone are seen in the beds of the creeks. 
The Cretaceous shales continue uninterruptedly across to the Uncom¬ 
pahgre Valley. Between the Cimmaron and Cebolla is a high plateau 
which seems to have a very uniform level. It is covered with a dense 
growth of timber. Between the Cebolla and the Gunnison are high 
granitic hills. There are three summits. The two most eastern have a 
capping of trachyte, a remnant of a former plateau level which was doubt¬ 
less a continuation of the mesa on the west side of Blue Creek. There 
appears to be no breccia between the schists and trachyte, although on 
the south breccia deposits rest on the Cretaceous rocks'ana underlie the 
volcanic mesas that stand between the two creeks as well ah in Tongue 
Mesa on the west side of Cebolla Creek. The strata in the divide be¬ 
tween Cebolla Creek and the Uncompahgre belong to the Upper Creta¬ 
ceous, and contain layers of lignite. 


UNCOMPAHGRE VALLEY. 


The Uncompahgre River rises in the Uncompahgre Mountains, its total 
length from the mountains to the mouth in the Gunnison being about 65 
miles. It is formed by the union of two streams, one rising in the heart 
of the San Juan Mountains and the other between Uncompahgre Peak 
and Wilson’s station 10 of 1874. On the east side of the latter, (Rio 
de las Vacas,) which is the most eastern branch, is a long narrow 
mesa about 14 miles in length. It preserves the same general level for 
that distance, breaking off to the south into a ridge of curiously-shaped 
peaks. The mesa marks the portion of the ridge that is capped, while 
the peaks are probably composed of breccias, with perhaps, in some 
places, remnants of the trachytic flow capping them. This accounts 
for the square tops that are noticed on some of them. The trachytic 
capping on the plateau must be exceedingly narrow in some places. 
It is underlaid with breccia, which in turn rests on Cretaceous strata, 
below which, if we could penetrate, we would doubtless find strata as far 
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down in the geological scale as the Triassic. The peaks south of the 
narrow mesa (Tongue Mesa) just described show beautifully the influence 
of the character of rocks upon erosion. The valleys were once probably 
the seat of glaciers, although the rocks, being comparatively soft, post- 
glacial erosive influences have removed the traces to a great extent. 
The peaks range in elevation from 11,000 to 14,000 feet, and during 
the melting of the snows in the spring great changes must be made 
owing to the increased force of the streams, fed from the accumulated 
snows of the preceding winter. 

Between the Eastern branch (Rio de las Vacas) and the main Uncom- 
pabgre is a broad strip of rolling country, gradually becoming steeper as 
we approach the mountains. Near the forks it assumes a mesa-like char¬ 
acter, the sand-stones of the Dakota group (Cretaceous No. 1) forming the 
tops of the tables, which are about 500 feet above the level of the streams. 
Before reaching the hills, however, higher beds are seen, and their soft 
and shaly nature causes them to weather into rounded hills, which are 
characteristic of the Middle and Upper Cretaceous strata in this region 
The main Uncompahgre rises in the Uncompahgre Mountains, be¬ 
tween the head of the San Miguel River and the Lake Fork of the 
Gunnison, opposite the sources of the Animas, a branch of the San 
Juan. This portion of the river is described by Dr. Endlich in his re¬ 
port of 1874. In a little valley, where two branches join before the river 
leaves the mountains, is the site of the new mining town Ouray. Here 
also are a number of hot springs. The rocks are mainly Carboniferous, 
intersected by volcanic dykes and lodes, with mineral matter. Emerging 
from the mountains, the river enters what is called Uncompahgre Park. 
This is a small, grassy valley, just outside of the mountains. Before 
reaching this park, the Carboniferous beds have sunk and the red beds ap¬ 
pear, dipping to the north. Above them, in the park, is the Dakota sand¬ 
stone. Next, at the lower end, we notice the Cretaceous shales abutting 
against the Jurassic, and above the latter the Dakota group. There is, 
therefore, at this point a fault. From the park the stream plunges into 
a caiion cut through Cretaceous Dakota sandstones. Before entering 
this canon, a branch comes in from the west at right angles to the main 
stream. This creek, Dallas Fork, and its branches have several park-like 
openings. The mountains just south here present a steep front toward 
the north, rising in many places in sheer precipices, below which are the 
heads of the creeks which unite to form the western branch of the Uncom¬ 
pahgre. The principal one of these creeks rises on the northern face of 
Mount Sneffles. The course of the Dallas Fork, which receives the waters 
of these creeks, is due east. It follows the line of the fault which has been 
referred to, and which will be more fully described in another portion of 
the report. The rocks on the north side dip to the northeast. Between 
the branches are black shales (No. 4 Cretaceous) and yellow sandstones. 
The stream heads in a beautiful, grassy plateau, opposite the San Mignel 
Hirer, and joins the main stream at the foot of Uncompahgre Park. A 
short distance above the mouth of Dallas Fork are the springs which 
give the name of Uncompahgre—red-water spring—to the river and park. 
They are warm, and surrounded by a red deposit, consisting mainly of 
iron oxide. 

The Uncompahgre enters a caiion immediately after the Dallas Fork 
unites with it. The walls of the canon here are from 700 to 800 feet 
shove the level of the stream. The canon is eight miles long, and is for 
the most part a narrow valley. There are a few open spaces, the larg¬ 
est, where the eastern branch, Rio de las Vacas, comes in, about five miles 
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After the branches of Blue Creek unite, the stream produced by their 
uuion flows in a straight course to the Gunnison. On both sides are 
plateaus, or rather mesas, with flat tops, (the Twin Mesas,) which have 
approximately the same level. Under this capping, along the Gunnison, 
there appear to be both breccia and sandstones, as seen from the opposite 
side of the river. 

On the northern sides I was unable to detect their presence. In many 
places,^however, if not in all, I am inclined to think the trachyte rests 
immediately on the archaean rocks, without any interposed layers. 

CEBOLLA AND CIMMARON CREEKS. 

The Cebolla is the main stream of the two whose consideration we 
now take up. Together they drain about 216 square miles of country. 
Cimmaron Creek, the eastern branch, is the creek next west of Blue 
Creek. Both branches rise in the Uncompahgre Mountains, draining 
the north faces of Uncompahgre Peak and the peaks west and north in 
the immediate vicinity. About five miles from the Gunnison the two 
creeks unite in an open valley. This valley is a depression in Cretaceous 
shales. Both rivers are terraced. On the north the shales seem to 
abut directly against the archsean rocks. It is altogether probable that 
farther south the older formations come in gradually beneath the shales, 
but the country in that direction soon rises into high hills and mount¬ 
ains, in which the sedimentary formations are covered with the volcanic 
rocks. Bowlders of red sandstone are seen in the beds of the creeks. 
The Cretaceous shales continue uninterruptedly across to the Uncom¬ 
pahgre Valley. Between the Cimmaron and Cebolla is a high plateau 
which seems to have a very uniform level. It is covered with a dense 
growth of timber. Between the Cebolla and the Gunnison are high 
granitic hills. There are three summits. The two most eastern have a 
capping of trachyte, a remnant of a former plateau-level which was doubt¬ 
less a continuation of the mesa on the west side of Blue Creek. There 
appears to be no breccia between the schists and trachyte, although on 
the south breccia deposits rest on the Cretaceous rocks ana underlie the 
volcanic mesas that stand between the two creeks as well ah in Tongue 
Mesa on the west side of Cebolla Creek. The strata in the divide be¬ 
tween Cebolla Creek and the Uncompahgre belong to the Upper Creta¬ 
ceous, and contain layers of lignite. 

UNCOMPAHGRE VALLEY. 

The Uncoinpahgie River rises in the Uncompahgre Mountains, its total 
length from the mountains to the mouth in the Guunison being about 65 
miles. It is formed by the union of two streams, one rising in the heart 
of the San Juan Mountains and the other between Uncompahgre Peak 
and Wilson’s station 10 of 1874. On the east side of the latter, (Rio 
de las Vacas,) which is the most eastern branch, is a long narrow 
mesa about 14 miles in length. It preserves the same general level for 
that distance, breaking off to the south into a ridge of curiously-shaped 
peaks. The mesa marks the portion of the ridge that is capped, while 
the peaks are probably composed of breccias, with perhaps, in some 
places, remnants of the trachytic flow capping them. This accounts 
for the square tops that are noticed on some of them. The trachytic 
capping on the plateau must be exceedingly narrow in some places. 
It is underlaid with breccia, which in turn rests on Cretaceous strata, 
below which, if we could penetrate, we would doubtless find strata as far 
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down in the geological scale as the Triassic. The peaks south of the 
narrow mesa (Tongue Mesa) just described show beautifully the influence 
of the character of rocks upon erosion. The valleys were once probably 
the seat of glaciers, although the rocks, being comparatively soft, post¬ 
glacial erosive influences have removed the traces to a great extent. 
The peaks range in elevation from 11,000 to 14,000 feet, and during 
the melting of the snows in the spring great changes must be made 
owing to the increased force of the streams, fed from the accumulated 
snows of the preceding winter. 

Between the Eastern branch (Rio de las Vacas) and the main Uncom- 
pahgre is a broad strip of rolling country, gradually becoming steeper as 
we approach the mountains. Near the forks it assumes a mesa-like char¬ 
acter, the sand-stones of the Dakota group (Cretaceous No. 1) forming the 
tops of the tables, which are about 500 feet above the level of the streams. 
Before reaching the hills, however, higher beds are seen, and their soft 
and shaly nature causes them to weather into rounded hills, which are 
characteristic of the Middle and Upper Cretaceous strata in this region 
The main Uncompahgre rises in the Uncompahgre Mountains, be¬ 
tween the head of the San Miguel River and the Lake Fork of the 
Gunnison, opposite the sources of the Animas, a branch of the San 
Juan. This portion of the river is described by Dr. Endlich in his re¬ 
port of 1874. In a little valley, where two branches join before the river 
leaves the mountains, is the site of the new mining town Ouray. Here 
also are a number of hot springs. The rocks are mainly Carboniferous, 
intersected by volcanic dykes and lodes, with mineral matter. Emerging 
from the mountains, the river enters what is called Uncompahgre Park. 
This is a small, grassy valley, just outside of the mountains. Before 
reaching this park, the Carboniferous beds have sunk and the red beds ap¬ 
pear, dipping to the north. Above them, in the park, is the Dakota sand¬ 
stone. Next, at the lower end, we notice the Cretaceous shales abutting 
against the Jurassic, and above the latter the Dakota group. There is, 
therefore, at this point a fault. From the park the stream plunges into 
a canon cut through Cretaceous Dakota sandstones. Before entering 
this caiion, a branch comes in from the west at right angles to the main 
stream. This creek, Dallas Fork, and its branches have several park-like 
openings. The mountains just south here present a steep front toward 
the north, rising in many places in sheer precipices, below which are the 
heads of the creeks which unite to form the western branch of the Uncom¬ 
pahgre. The principal one of these creeks rises on the northern face of 
Mount Sneffles. The course of the Dallas Fork, which receives the waters 
of these creeks, is due east. It follows the line of the fault which has been 
referred to, and which will be more fully described in another portion of 
the report. The rocks on the north side dip to the northeast. Between 
the branches are black shales (No. 4 Cretaceous) and yellow sandstones. 
The stream heads in a beautiful, grassy plateau, opposite the San Miguel 
River, and joins the main stream at the foot of Uncompahgre Park. A 
short distance above the mouth of Dallas Fork are the springs which 
give the nameof Uncompahgre—red-water spring—to the river and park. 
They are warm, and surrounded by a red deposit, consisting mainly of 
iron oxide. 

The Uncompahgre enters a canon immediately after the Dallas Fork 
unites with it. The walls of the canon here are from 700 to 800 feet 
above the level of the stream. The canon is eight miles long, and is for 
the most part a narrow valley. There are a few open spaces, the larg¬ 
est, where the eastern branch, Rio de las Vacas, comes in, about five miles 
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below the head of the cation. The rocks are mainly Dakota sandstones, 
dipping about 5° to the northeast. 

Just below the month of the Eio de las Vacas there is a bed of trachyte. 
On the eastern side the river has ent into this rock, which rises in bluffs 
about 150 feet above the river. These blnffs are very regular. On the 
western side the mass of trachyte does not seem to be interlaminated, 
but intruded irregularly, sometimes showing at the top of the caiion. 
The band of lignite usually found in the Dakota sandstones is here 
changed to anthracite, probably from'the effect of heat during the intru¬ 
sion of this igneous rock. At station 11 t he caiion is about 500 feet deep, 
and at station 10 very little lower. A mile back of station 11 there are 
some higher points, which mark in all probability the presence of rem¬ 
nants of higher beds with trachytic intrusions. (See Fig. 4, Plate 111.) 
East of station 15 there is a depression, in which the creek, flowing into 
the Uncompahgre above station 11, rises. The dip of the rock at station 
10 is more to the eastward than it is at the head pf the caiion, where there 
is an inclination northward. 

The east side of the Uncompahgre, from the mouth Qf the canon to Ce¬ 
dar Creek, rises to the hills about station 6. The strata are of Middle 
and TJ pper Cretaceous age, and the soil derived from their erosion is alka¬ 
line, almost destitute of vegetation, sage-brnsh and grease-wood ex¬ 
cepted. Near the river terraces occur. These, however, are more marked 
on the western side, farther north, where they extend to the Gunnison. 
The dip of the rocks underlying is to the east. Near the river jthere 
are Middle Cretaceous beds, which gradually disappear as we go west¬ 
ward toward the crest whioh marks the western edge of this sloping 
Uncompahgre platean. The crest is from 8,500 to 10,000 feet high. Its 
direction is more west of north than is the course of the Uncompahgre. 
(See Fig. 3, Plate II.) The Gunnison, below the mouth of the Uncom¬ 
pahgre, however, gradually takes a course which is in line with the 
coarse of the upper part of the Uncompahgre, so that the widest part 
of the plateau is opposite the angle iuclnded between the Gunnison and 
Uncompahgre Rivers. The width here is about 30 miles. 

From a point five miles np the Uncompahgre from its mouth, to 
station 23, is a distance of 27£ miles. Station 23 has an elevation of 
9,228 feet, which is 3,872 feet above the Uncompahgre at the point just 
mentioned. This is an average rise of a little over 140 feet per mile. 
For 10 or 12 miles from the Uncompahgre, however, the surface is very 
nearly uniform, and then we have a comparatively gentle monoclinal 
fold, which gradually becomes a plateau-top as we approach station 23. 
The level portion near the Uncompahgreis beautifully terraced, and com¬ 
posed of cretaceous shales underlaid with sandstones of the Dakota 
group. The shales gradually disappear as we recede from the river. 
(See sections in Plate UI.) 

From station 18 to camp No. 20, on the Uncompahgre, is a distance of 
18 miles. The elevation of station 18 is 9,557 feet, 3,745 above the level 
of the Uncompahgre, where the wagon-road crosses it, (near camp 20.) 
Here the rise toward the crest begins much sooner. There are three 
branches of the Uncompahgre flowing across this slope toward the 
northeast. Daring the summer they are dry, and their direction is 
marked only by the cafions they have cut in the sandstone. They 
have but few lateral canons. Rising near the crest, they keep (with 
the exception of the southern) a nearly uniform course to within 
about 7 miles of the Uncompahgre, when they turn abruptly to¬ 
ward the north, flowing more nearly parallel with the Uncompahgre, 
until finally they flow into it. Near the sources of these creeks the 
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caiions may possibly show in some few places the red sandstoues that 
lie beneath the Jurassic shales. Of this, however, I cannot speak 
positively, not having followed the gullies or caiions to their heads. 
On the opposite side a number of the streams cut through not only 
to the red beds, but also to the archman rocks upon which the Triassic 
strata rest. The summit of the plateau is well timbered with pines and 
groves of quaking-aspens. 

The geological features of the crest will be referred to in another por¬ 
tion of the report. The terraces on the west side of the Uncompahgre 
are from 50 to 70 feet high opposite Cedar Creek. As we go down 
stream they increase. On most of them there is no vegetation, the summit 
being strewn with pebbles. In some, places, where there is an abundant 
growth of sage, irrigation would doubtless cause the now almost useless 
soil to sustain farms. A short distance below the caiion some Ute In¬ 
dians are farming in a rude way. Frosts in June (1875), however, had 
killed their first crops, and the facilities for irrigating the land were in¬ 
sufficient. When the Ute Indian agency is moved here from the old 
site on Los Pinos Creek, the capability of the land for agricultural pur¬ 
poses will perhaps be more fully demonstrated. Along the course of the 
river are occasional grassy bottoms which would make rich farming 
land. They are limited, and liable to inundation during the early spring. 

The western side of the lower Uncompahgre Valley is an alkali desert, 
a sparce growth of stunted sage-brush being the only vegetation. In 
many places even this is absent. The soil is light-colored and clayey, 
with gypsum and alkali. There are numerous little gullies cut into it 
by the drainage from the line of buttes that lie between the Uncom¬ 
pahgre and the western wall of the Grand Canon of the Gunnison. 
There are two lines of these buttes of Middle Cretaceous shales. The 
soil is derived from the breaking down of the soft strata. During dry 
weather it is soft and pulverulent, making traveling across it exceed¬ 
ingly difficult. The sun reflected from it is glaring, and its creek-beds 
are totally devoid of water all summer. This Uncompahgre Valley has 
been called the paradise of the Utes. They usually winter in it; its 
comparatively low elevation, ranging from 5,000 to 6,500 feet, rendering 
it particularly suitable for that purpose. The Uncompahgre Park has an 
elevation of from 7,000 to 7,500 feet. At Ouray, and near the head of 
the river in the mountains, mining is carried on to a limited extent. The 
greater part of the river is inside of the limits of the reservation for the 
Ute Indians.' 


GUNNISON RIVER. 


The portion of the Gunnison Hirer to be considered here is that 
between the mouth of the Uncompahgre and Grand Rivers, with the, 
country on the west side. The eastern side and all above the Uucom-' 
pahgre was fully described in the report for 1874. The first stream join¬ 
ing the Gunnison below the Uncompahgre is Roubideau’s Creek. This 
is an unimportant stream marking the entrance of the Gunnison into its • 
lower caiion. It rises on the plateau north of station 23, and is sim¬ 
ilar to the branches of the Uncompahgre southeast of it. It is cut through 
Dakota and underlying sandstones, and is bordered with terraces. 

With the next creek, to which we have given the name Rio Escalante/ 
we enter a region much more cut up by the water-courses tributary to 
it The plateau here has a width of about twenty-five miles from station 
26 to the Gunnison River. The creek is formed by four branches flowing 


"Escalante was a Roman Catholic priest, who traveled across the country in 1777. 
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with approximately parallel courses towards the northeast, and having 
their sources near the crest of the ridge overlooking the plateau of the 
San Miguel and Dolores. The first branch rises south of station 29, 
east of station 26, and the next northeast of 26: while the remaining 
two rise between stations 26 and 32. Station 26 has an elevation of 
9,789 feet; and 32 is 9,518 feet above sea-level. After eighteen miles 
these creeks all unite, at an elevation of about 5,600 feet. The ridges be¬ 
tween them are timbered, and the valleys are beautifully grassed. Near 
the lieads of the creeks are beautiful little parks, which, in August, were 
perfect dower-gardens. The rocks here are sandstones and shales of 
the Dakota group, with Jurassic shales showing along the creeks at the 
bottom of the canons. Farther down the red beds show beneath them, 
especially as we approach the canon of the Gonnison, which was called 
the Unaweep canon by Gunnison, from the red color of the rocks. 

From the forks, the stream flows eight or nine miles to the Gunnison, 
falling about 4,000 feet from the head to its mouth, the greater part of 
the fall being in the last 9 miles. The Gunnison here lies on a monoclinal 
fold. This fold was noticed in speaking of the Uncompahgre River. 
Along the Gunnison, however, it is much more marked. The creeks 
cut rapidly through the Dakota group and the soft Jurassic shales to 
the red sandstones. All the gullies are deep, so that there is a maze of 
canons and cross-caiions, in which the bright red of the sandstones and 
purples, greens, and yellows of the shales give a variegated appearance 
to the scenery. Although water is abundant at the sources of the 
stream, it generally sinks before reaching the Gunnison, at least during 
the summer. 

Before the snows leave the plateau these streams are probably sub¬ 
ject to floods, which have had much to do with the eroding of their 
channels. The canons, however, are not the result of sudden causes, 
and may have existed in embryo long before the plateau attained its 
present elevation. 

Game appears to be abundant on the plateau, especially near the crest 
overlooking the country to the west. 

Between Roubideau’s Creek and Escalante Creek just described, is a 
small and unimportant creek, rising in the timbered portion of the plateau 
north of station 23. Pine forests appear to be more numerous here than 
on the north side of the creek. On the crest we find quaking-aspens, 
somewhat dwarfed, on the extreme summit of the plateau, and very 
crooked, attesting the prevalence of heavy snows during the winter 
months. Even as late as the latter part of July we found remnants of 
snow-banks on the hills between stations 26 ond 32. 

The next branch of the Gunnison is probably what was called Una¬ 
weep River on Captain Gunnison’s map. It is by no means as impor- 
• taut a stream as laid down there/ We have called it Rio Dominguez, 
after one of Escalante’s comrades. Between it and the Escalante Creek 
last described are several small brauches, some of which are mere gul¬ 
lies. The largest is about ten miles long, and is probably dry during- 
the greater part of the year. 

The monoclinal fold is more marked here, and crossing its axis a few 
miles west from theGunnison we soon reach a level-topped surface covered 
with piiion pines. But few points rise above this general level. Along 
the axis of the fold we find the country very different. The sandstones 
are here cut through by canons and cross-caiions so that without trails 
one cannot travel far in any direction. 

The Dominguez has two branches, one rising on the east, and the other 
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on the west side of station 31. Almost its entire coarse is in Triassic 
sandstones. 

Near the Gannison, when the dip of the strata increases, Jurassic 
shales capped with Dakota sandstones appear above the white, soft sand¬ 
stone that marks the upper limit of the Triassic beds. It is possible 
that a narrow strip of gneissic rock may show near the bed of the 
stream before it reaches the river. At the Gunnison it is iu the 
red-beds. We did not have time to follow its whole course, which must 
be done before all the details of the region through which it flows can 
be stated. It seems to carry considerable water, although much of it 
sinks when it gets into the sandy soil before reaching the Gunnison. It 
is very irregular in its coarse near the head, differing in this respect from 
the creek next south of it. 

The next creek we take up is East Creek in the Unawcep canon. It 
is much shorter than the Dominguez and at a much lower level, not 
being on the plateau, although some of its branches rise there. Its level 
is shown by the base-line of the canon in Plate IV, Fig. 2. It rises 
about 1,200 feet below the level of the plateau in a broad prairie-like 
divide, on the western side of which rises the stream flowing to the 
Dolores River. Its course at first is about northeast for about ten miles. 
In this part of its course it has one branch from the plateau on the south 
and two from the north. These branches flow with a comparatively 
gentle descent until they reach the edge of the canon when they plunge 
over the granite wall. When we passed through the canon in August 
these streams were all dry. The rate of fall of the valley for this part of 
its course, is 105 feet per mile. The upper part of the creek is entirely 
in gneissic rocks which rise in perpendicular walls, and are probably 
half a mile apart. On top of the archaean rocks are red sandstones dip¬ 
ping to the east at an angle of 4° to 5°, gradually decreasing to the west 
and increasing as we go east. The granite exposure becomes less and 
less as we go down stream. The red sandstones having a greater incli¬ 
nation than the fall of the stream, the bed of the creek passes into the 
red sandstones, the granitic rock ending as a narrow tongue a short dis¬ 
tance below station 54. 

Immediately under station 54 the course of the creek changes to due 
north, which it keeps for four miles, when it gradually turns eastward, 
until it flows into the Gunnison, with its original course. Its fall now 
is at the rate of about 150 feet to the mile. It is in canon for 9 miles, 
cutting at first through soft, variegated Jurassic shales. Two miles 
above the mouth a large branch comes in fiom the plateau rising east 
of station 41, at an elevation of 8,600 feet. The elevation at the Gun¬ 
nison is 4,635 feet, a fall of 3,965 feet in a distance of about 20 miles. 
The greater part of the fall is in the last 10 miles, where the creek de¬ 
scends rapidly in a narrow caiion. In the upper portion of its course 
the rocks are red sandstones, in which it soon cuts a deep canon. 
Emerging from this, it joins the southern branch, and, keeping on in 
its original direction, cuts across the lower part of the Dakota group 
to the Gannison, which it joins in a valley, marking a break in the 
caiion of the Gunnison. Bordering this stream are the variegated Jnrassic 
shales. Although the creek descends at the average rate of nearly 200 
feet per mile, which rate is largely increased as its crosses the mono- 
clinal fold, it in reality ascends geologically, the red beds first sinking 
out of sight, and next the Jurassic shales, until the Dakota sandstones 
are at last the bordering rocks. We have already seen this to be the 
case in other streams to the south. Looking up these creeks from a 
point on the opposite side of the Gunnison, we see before us a broad 
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surface, sloping in a gradual and gentle curve toward the river, gashed 
by the outcoming streams flowing at right angles to the axis of the fold. 
This necessarily leaves between the creeks broad masses of rock with 
square-cut edges, curved only in one direction, viz, from the top of the 
fold to the river. 

The creek just described carries water at the heads of both branches, 
but it disappears before the Gunnison is reached. Proceeding north, 
we find three more tributaries of the Gunnison. The first is a small 
creek, heading only five miles from the river. The next is longer, and 
spreads into three branches, all of which cut profound chasms, which, 
when we saw them in the latter paj*t of July, were perfectly dry. We 
found it impossible to get down into these canons. Commencing at the 
heads of the creeks and following them for a short distance, we find them 
plunging abruptly over precipitous edges to a level from 100 to 200 feet 
lower, and then descending through rapidly deepening canons, from which 
they flow abruptly into a comparatively open country to the Gunnison. 
Following the edges of these cafions, we come to the edge of precipices 
800 to 1,000 feet high, overlooking the valley in which the Gunnison and 
Grand Rivers unite. These tongue-like points are of the bare light-col¬ 
ored sandstone which marks the top of the red beds. In the canons and 
along the front of the bluft-like prominence we could see granite-rocks 
below the red beds, and beyond, at a much lower level, were the up¬ 
turned edges of the Dakota sandstones. Instead of the uninterrupted 
monoclinal fold, we have here a fault, with the ends of the beds on the 
downthrow dragged up. It is impossible to tell the amount of the fault, 
for we were unable to get down to the edges of the Dakota sandstones, 
but they must have been at least 800 feet below us. The fault continues 
some distance to the north, where we could see the Dakota sandstones 
standing in vertical position; and still further beyond the fold again 
showed, the continuity of the red beds being unbroken, the outcrop of 
both the Jurassic shales and the Dakota group ending before the sum¬ 
mit of the fold is reached. This fault a short distance farther north is 
shown in Plate II, Fig. 1, which represents a section across the plateau. 
In speaking of the monoclinal fold in the report for 1874, I referred to 
the probability of its degenerating iuto a fault as we followed it toward 
the north. 

The last branch of the Gunnison from the west joins it about a mile 
and a half above its mouth. It drains the country south of station 52, 
rising in the upper part of the red beds. Here it flows toward the 
north for six miles along the western edge of a mass of Jurassic shales, 
which rest on the red beds, and are capped with Dakota sandstones. 
The stratadiere dip to the northeast. After flowing to the northeast for 
six miles the creek turns abruptly to the northeast, cutting at first 
through the shales. It soon reaches the massive red sandstones, 
through which it cuts a profound canon to the gneiss, and cutting across 
the fault comes out into the Dakota sandstones in the valley of the 
Grand and Gunnison Rivers. This stream repeats the history of nearly 
all the creeks iu this region in being dry. The hills are covered with a 
growth of piflon pines. 


GRAND RIVER. 


Below the mouth of the Gunnison, Grand River at first flows in open 
valley, from which it gradually cuts a canon at first in the Cretaceous 
strata and then in Jurassic and Triassic. Its course is a few degrees 
north of west. This it keeps for a distance of about twenty-six miles in 
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an air line, when it turns abruptly to a few degrees west of south for 
four miles, and then goes southwest for twenty miles, as we follow the 
course of the river, when it again turns toward the south, flowing ten 
miles to the mouth of the Dolores, having curved around the north¬ 
ern end of the Uncompahgre plateau, which we have just been describ¬ 
ing. In almost its entire course the river is in canon, going from the 
Cretaceous into Triassic rocks and out again into Jurassic and again 
into Triassic near the mouth of the Dolores. That portion of the Grand 
below this point will be treated of in the next chapter. 

Although the Grand is i n canon, the cahon is for most of the distance com- 
paratively low. There is a wide valley stretching from its northern edge 
to a line of bluffs on the north, eight to fifteen miles distant. These 
bluffs present steep cliff-like faces from 2,000 to 3,000 feet high. Farther 
back, rising in terraces, are other cliffs. These are what, on the maps, 
are laid down as the Roan or Book Mountains. This name was given 
on account of the red, gray, and bluish colors of the strata; the edges of 
which show in these cliffs in horizontal layers, the strata dipping to the 
northeast. They are called Book cliffs by Powell* where they occur 
on* Green River. The bluffs on the north side of the Grand are the 
direct prolongation of the cliffs at the foot of Gray Canon of Green River. 
Ascending the cliffs we would find ourselves, on the middle terrace de¬ 
scribed by Powellt in which the Gray Canon of Green River is cut. At 
this point the lower terrace does not appear. On Green River the dip 
appears to be more to the north than on the Grand. 

Opposite the mouth of the Gunnison the valley is about eight miles 
wide, from the Grand to the foot of the cliffs. There is a gradual slope 
toward the river. The rocks in the cliffs are Cretaceous clays and the 
soil in the valley is made from the dSbris of these clay cliffs; it is alka¬ 
line and destitute of all except the inotft sparse vegetation. At the river 
we find the Dakota sandstones near the mouth of the Gunnison. The 
Grand does not commence to canon for twelve to thirteen miles below 
the mouth of the Gunnison. 

On the lower side, between these two points, are three creeks flowing 
into the Grand; the two largest of these rise north of station 52. Be¬ 
tween the last branch of the Gunnison and these the Uncompahgre 
plateau ends abruptly on the line of a fault. Between the two principal 
creeks, however, the fold is uninterrupted, the red beds having the com¬ 
plete fold. No. I, cretaceous, does not continue over nor does the Juras¬ 
sic, although the latter comes in again beyond the gap which marks 
the line of the fault farther south. Station 52 is on Jurassic or 
Lower Dakota rocks. These rocks extend but a short distance to the 
westward. Isolated patches, capping massive buttes of red sandstone, 
mark their termination in that direction. The canon of Grand River 
commences a short distance west of the mouth of the principal creek 
flowiug north from station 52. Above the canon are groves of cotton¬ 
woods, but in the canon, which is cut deeply into the brick-red sand¬ 
stones, there are only occasionally sand banks with few trees. The 
calion is not very regular, its height in some places being 500 feet and 
in others only 200. In a few places the walls are absent, and the river’s 
edge can be readily reached. There are a number of deep, dry, lateral 
canons on the south side of the river. 

From station 49 we attempted to follow the south side of the river 
to the month of the GunnisOu, but found it impossible. These deep 
gullies in the red sandstone we could not cross, and we were finally 


• Exploration of the Colorado River of the West, pp. 167,168, &c. t /Wrf, page 167.. 
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obliged to go back to the trail by which we reached the river and re¬ 
trace our steps to Unaweep Canon. On the north side of the Grand 
there are Jurassic shales capped with Dakota sandstones forming hog¬ 
backs. There are numbers of small isolated buttes between the 
hogbacks and the river. There is a break in the canon of the Grand 
immediately east of station 49. The river here has an open valley, 
with beautiful cottonwood groves. The valley is overgrown with 
sage-brush, and the cottonwoods grow in otherwise barren sand¬ 
banks. From this valley the river enters a canon of much greater 
depth. Its length we were unable to determine. At the entrance the 
water fills the space from wall to wall, massive red sandstones tower¬ 
ing high on either side. On the north they seem to dip abruptly, and 
the overlying shales are beautifully exposed. The average rate of fail 
per mile of Grand River from the mouth of the Gunnison to the valley 
below station 49 is 4.7 feet. North or a little east of north from the 
station is the bend of the Grand where it turns to the south.* The 
great bend is farther east and north. At that point its course changes 
from northwest to southwest. The river is in open valley on the south, 
with bluffs a short distance back on the north side. The latter beirtWs 
the point at which on most maps the Dolores is made to enter. The 
river at station 49 is here about fifteen miles from the base of Book 
Cliffs. The valley is more broken up than farther above, especially 
near the river. It is still a dreary desert; the streams are alkaline and 
the soil soft and clayey. Although the creeks are dry during the sum¬ 
mer, they cut deep gullies, the floods in rainy seasons washing away 
great quantities of the loosely aggregated soil. According to Gunni¬ 
son’s report, coal exists at various points iu the country between the 
Grand and Green Rivers. It is probably in the Dakota group, which at 
the mouth of the Gunnison contains a very inferior lignite. 

The desert country continues across to the Green River, bordering the 
foot of the Book Cliffs. 

Returning to the south side of the river we see two tributaries, the 
Little Dolores and Granite Creek, joining it below station 49. Both 
rise in the plateau close together, at an elevation of from 8,600 to 9,000 
feet. We take up the Little Dolores first. Glancing at the map the first 
thing attracting our attention is the difference in the directions of the 
drainage at different points. Near the source the streams come in at 
acute angles. Farther down they join at right angles. At the heads 
of the creeks there is but a slight slope, what little there is being to the 
east or northeast; farther down the inclination is greater and to the north. 
The Little Dolores drains the largest area. Its general course is 
northwest, although it has several bends to the southwest, from which, 
after short courses, it always returns to northwest. 

The plateau in which it rises, north aud northeast of stations 41 and 
44, is well timbered, and abounds in open, grassy parks. Between the 
forks the country falls off in terraces, the surface rocks being Triassic. 
The upper beds of the formation, as usual, are lighter colored than those 
below. Near the heads of the creeks they are orange-yellow, becoming 
pink as we go north. Immediately beneath them we have blood-red 
sandstones, which rest on gneissic rocks. The latter show in narrow 
strips along some of the creeks, after we descend the first terrace. The 
terraces are most marked on the western branch of the creek. Below 
the first terrace we have more open valleys than above. These are bor¬ 
dered with walls of red sandstones, with white or light pink layers at 
the top. Still farther down the dip of the red beds to the north in¬ 
creases, and we do not at first notice the white capping, which, however, 
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shows again as we approach the Grand. The* creek approaches the 
river in a deep, canon-like valley, with wails 500 or 600 feet high, pre¬ 
senting bluff faces of massive blood-red sandstones. This is a country 
of pinon-pine and sage-brush. Willows are fouud along the water¬ 
courses, and cottonwoods on the large streams. Although water ap¬ 
pears to be present at the sources of the creeks, it sinks before the 
months are reached. We fouud water, generally, only in holes, where 
it was shaded by overhanging willows. 

The western or southern of the two creeks, Granite Creek, joins the 
Grand immediately above the Dolores, and rises between stations 45 and 
47, in country precisely similar to that at the head of the Little Dolores 
just described. Instead of keeping its course to the northwest, it turns 
to the southwest after receiving its principal tributaries. 

In traveling through the region just described, it is not safe to at¬ 
tempt to travel away from the Indian trails. Water is scarce, and to be 
found only in holes near the trails. The canons are, many of them, im¬ 
passable, and the traveling is often extremely difficult even on the 
trails. The crest of the plateau overlooking the Ban Miguel and Do¬ 
lores Rivers will be reserved for the next chapter. 

UNCOMPAHGRE PLATEAU. 

In the preceding portions of this chapter the Uncompahgre plateau 
has been partially described, and other parts will be treated of in detail 
in the succeeding chapter. Still I have thought it best to give at this 
point a general description. 

The platean extends from the foot of the Uncompahgre Mountains 
northwestward to the bend of Graud River, a distance of about 90 miles. 
Its width is from 15 to 25 miles. At the south the Cretaceous shales are 
the surface rocks, and dip gently from the mountains toward the north¬ 
west, abutting against the Jurassic shales and Dakota sandstones along 
a line of faulting marked by the course of the Dallas Fork of the Un¬ 
compahgre River. From this point to the Unaweep Canon the prevailiug 
dip is to the eastward. The Unaweep Canon divides the plateau into 
two portions. On the south the prevailing formation is the Dakota 
groap, except northwest of the Rio Escalante, where it has been almost 
entirely eroded away. North of Unaweep Canon a tongue of the Da¬ 
kota sandstone extends westward from the Gunnison, but beyond this 
the red beds of the Trias form the greater part of the surface, dipping 
toward the north. 

Leaving the Uncompahgre River, in the valley, where the wagon-road 
crosses it, and going westward, we rise gently to the platean without 
knowing where the'valley ends and the plateau begins, until we reach 
the crest, some 4,000 feet above the Uncompahgre Valley. At one point 
along this rise there are indications of a slight fold, and at the crest we 
are on the axis of one that is much more abrupt. 

There are, therefore, two mouoclinal folds diverging from a point at 
the foot of the Uncompahgre Mountains, one having its axis in the 
direction north 38° west aud the other north 52° west, approximately. 
Of these the most marked is the western, the crest of the platean. (See 
dotted lines, Plate III.) The eastern is scarcely noticeable at first, and 
we seem to have a simple anticlinal with an abrupt flexure on the west 
and the eastern side sloping gently* causing an inclined plateau. The 
eastern fold, however, soon becomes more marked, and we have still 
a doping plateau, but with a monoclinal fold on the east and a fault 
4 G s 
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CHAPTER III. 


SURFACE GEOLOGY—SAN MIGUEL AND DOLORES RIVERS— 

UNAWEEP CANON—SIERRA LA SAL AND GRAND RIVER. 

Under the heading San Miguel River I shall take np the plateau that 
borders the river, to which the name San Miguel plateau has been given, 
and al90 the western crest of the Uncompahgre plateau where it overlooks 
the San Miguel plateau. 

Under the second heading, “Dolores River,” I shall consider the re¬ 
gion lying between the Dolores River and the crest of the Uncompah¬ 
gre plateau. The country between the San Miguel and the Dolores was 
uncompleted, owing to the interruption of our work by the Indiaus, and 
wo were able to obtain only a general idea of it from glimpses of it ob¬ 
tained from the crest of the Uncompahgre plateau, the Sierra la Sal, and 
from Lone Cone. The third heading will be “Unaweep Canon.” 

The fourth division of the chapter, u Sierra la Sal aud Grand River,” 
will be devoted to the country drained by the streams radiating from the 
Sierra la Sal. 


SAN MIGUEL RIVER. 


The San Miguel is a branch of the Dolores, to which, above the junc¬ 
tion, it is equal in size and in the amount of water carried. It rises in 
the extreme northwestern part of the San Juan Mountains, opposite the 
sources of the Dolores, Animas, and Uncompahgre Rivers. In this re¬ 
gion it is formed by two streams, one flowing north and the other west. 
Both rise in the midst of volcanic rocks, which they soon leave, flowing 
out into the sedimentary formations, mainly Cretaceous shales. After 
the union of the two streams the river flows toward the northwest, grad¬ 
ually emerging from the mountains and cutting through the Middle 
Cretaceous, the Dakota group, the Jurassic shales, and the upper part 
of the red beds. The river is in a canon 1,600 to 2,000 feet in depth. 

. In this upper portion of the river there are placer bars which are being 
worked to considerable extent. 

Emerging from the mountains, the San Miguel flows out into the 
San Miguel Plateau, keeping in a narrow canon averaging about 1,000 
feet in depth. The course of the river for about twenty-flve miles from 
the mountains is about northwest. It then turns to the westward for 
about eight miles; then flows to the southwest for about eight miles 
more, and finally for about twenty-two miles has a course northwest to 
its mouth in the Dolores. The prevailing formation on both sides of the 
river is the massive sandstone, forming the upper part of the Dakota 
group, (Cretaceous No. 1.) In the canon, toward the upper part of the 
river, the red beds show, but as we follow down the stream the outcrop siuks 
and we have only a narrow belt of the Jurassic shales below the Dakota 
group bordering the river. There is but little river-bottom, aud the 
stream winds but little in its course. Ou the southwest side of the river 
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the principal drainage is from Lone Cone and the San Miguel Mount¬ 
ains. These creeks flow almost due north, rising in the Middle Creta¬ 
ceous shales, but soon cutiiug through them, and finally joining the 
river in the Jurassic or Upper Triassicf strata. 

The plateau on the northeast side of the river is comparatively level 
and covered with groves of pines. The surface rock is the Dakota 
sandstone. All the creeks cut canons through it on their way to the 
river, and the plateau is cut into mesas, especially noticeable near the 
San Miguel. Between station 20 and the crest of the Uncompahgre 
plateau there is a broad anticlinal fold, so slight that in looking down 
upon it from the Uncompahgre plateau it is not noticed. 

The first creek joiuing the San Miguel from the northeast after it 
fairly emerges from the mountains has been uamed “ Del Codo,” on ac¬ 
count of .the curious elbow in its course. Rising in the group of vol¬ 
canic peaks forming the western part of the Uncompahgre Mountains, 
it flows northward across the Middle Cretaceous shales, approximately 
parallel to the branches of the Uucompahgre, which rise in the northern 
face of the Uncompahgre Mountains. From them it is separated by a 
spur like ridge capped with Middle Cretaceous. The creek soon cuts 
iuto the Dakota sandstones, and seven miles from its head deviates from 
its northward course and flows northwest for about three miles, when 
it makes a sharp turn or elbow and flows a little west of south in 
deep canon to the San Miguel, joining the river in the red sandstones 
of the Trias f. In this latter course it is joined by three short streams 
in canon, that rise in the same group of mountains with the main 
stream. In these cafions, as in all those cut in the plateau, there is a belt 
of the Lower Dakota group aud of the Jurassic shales bordering the 
streams. 

The western crest of the Uncompahgre Plateau begins on the spur 
separating the Rio del Codo from the Dallas Fork of the Uncompahgre. 
It is from seven to ten miles from the San Miguel, and is about 2,000 
feet above the general level of the San Miguel plateau. From station 18 
to station 26, a distance of 30 miles, the direction of the crest is north 
60° west. The drainage as far as station 21 is by creeks that cut across 
the crest at right angles to its direction. These creeks all unite iu one 
stream, Muache Creek, which joins the San Miguel before it bends to the 
westward. The gashes iu the crest afford an excellent opportunity to 
study its structure. The primary condition is a monoclinal fold, the 
sandstones of the Upper Dakota group being in general the surface 
formation. At station 15 the fold is very slight, aud although the strata 
are to a great extent concealed, there is but little doubt that shales of 
Middle Cretaceous age underlie the drift scattered on the hills. Station 
15 may have a capping of breccia, although the beds are concealed. As 
we go northwest from station 15, which has a capping of shales, the fold 
becomes more marked, the shales disappear, and the Dakota sandstoiie 
is folded over the crest, its continuity being unbroken. (Section, Fig. 3 
Plate III.) From the crest it slopes gently to the Uncompahgre River. 

In the third creek, northwest from station 15, the fold has become 
greater, (Fig. 2, Plate III,) and iu the canon cut by the stream there is 
the following section: 

1. Upper Dakota, sandstone. 

2. Lower Dakota, shales. 

3. Jurassic variegated beds. 

4. Massive red sandstone, light colored. 

Five or six miles farther northwest is another creek which cuts deeper 
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and heads farther back in the crest, and the following additional beds 
appear beneath: 

5. Blood-red sandstones, with shales. 

6. Purplish shales. 

Between the two creeks just referred to, the continuity of the Da¬ 
kota sandstone (No. 1 in the section just given) is broken, and on the 
west side of the fold it dips steeply to the west. 

On the north side of the last-mentioned creek it is tipped 5° past the ver¬ 
tical, (Fig. 1, Plate III,) but soon regains its original inclination, and flat¬ 
tens out on the San Miguel plateau, which in this region consists of me¬ 
sas between the different streams tributary to the Sau Miguel. The 
upturned edge of the Dakota sandstone continues for some distance to 
the northwest, the strike being parallel to the direction of the crest. In 
many places there appears to be faulting, with the edges of the beds 
thrown down, dragged np, so that it is difficult at first sight to say 
whether there Is simply a fault or an abrupt fold. Farther to the north, 
however, there is not room for the told, and the fault is more plainly 
seen. The ends of the strata that are dragged np dip steeply to the 
westward and in places are tipped past the vertical. 

Near stations 27 and 28 the line of outcrop of the upturned Dakota 
sandstones has receded to the westward, and the upper portion of the 
gronp forms the capping of mesas between the branches of the San 
Miguel. 

Both stations 27 and 28 are just below the crest of the Uncompahgre 
plateau, on the upper part of the red beds, (Triassic f.) These red beds 
rest directly on the granite. West of the statious, and at a lower level, 
the edges of Jurassic strata are exposed, dipping at a sharp angle to 
the westward, and also resting on the granite. Here we will leave the 
crest of the Uncompahgre plateau, and reserve further description of 
it for description under the head of the Dolores River, as it overlooks 
that stream. 

The description of the country west of the San Miguel, extending to 
the Dolores, will have to be reserved nntil it is more thoroughly inves¬ 
tigated. Enough was seen to demonstrate the presence of several folds 
whose axes are approximately northwest and southeast. Immediately 
west of the San Miguel the plateau appears to rise toward the west, 
to the western side of an anticlinal fold that is low and broad. There 
is also a slope from the mountains toward the north. Near the mount¬ 
ains there are remnants of the Gretaceons shales resting on the Dakota 
sandstones. 

DOLORES RIVER. 

The Rio Dolores has its origin in two large streams that rise in the 
northwestern part of the San Juan Mountains. The North Fork risesin 
the sonthern face of the group named San Miguel Mountains, and the 
South Fork or Bear River drains the Bear River group of mountains and 
the country between it and the La Plata Mountains. The coarse of the 
Dolores after the junction of the two forks is south. It then tnrns ab¬ 
ruptly west, and next flows north a short distance, and then to the north¬ 
west as far as it has been definitely located in latitude 37° 45', and lon¬ 
gitude 108° 45 / . Beyond this is a gap in the work of 30 miles in an air¬ 
line. In this, however, its general course is probably northwest, for 
where we leave it and where we take it up again that is the direction in 
which it is flowing. 

The geology of the Upper Dolores and its tributaries will be fully de¬ 
tailed in Mr. Holmes’s report. Suffice it to state here that the rocks 
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through which it flows, mostly belong to the Dakota group of the Cre¬ 
taceous, Jurassic shales and even the top of the red beds sometimes 
showing beneath them in the gallon. 

At the point we take up the Dolores again, it is flowing toward the 
northwest. It, however,soon turns and flows northeast, at right angles 
to the axes of two anticlinal folds, cutting directly across them. The 
anticlinal axes are occupied by creeks on both sides of the river. There 
are smaller streams in the synclinal valleys, but, as seen from Lone Cone 
and the Sierra la Sal, they are not of much importance, and their di¬ 
rection was not definitely determined. 

The valley of the Dolores was probably outlined before the formation 
of the anticlinal folds, and therefore the anticlinal and synclinal valleys, 
whose drainage is tributary to the Dolores,, are of later origin than the 
valley of the Dolores. The underlying rocks of these folds are the red 
beds, witli, perhaps, Upper Carboniferous beneath. Of the latter, how¬ 
ever, we cannot be certain until the river has beeu examined in detail. 
Above the red beds, Jurassic shales occur. 

After passing through the most eastern of the folds, the Dolores is 
joined by the San Miguel, and flows north fora short distance, and then 
turns to the northwest, holding that course to its mouth in the Grand. 
All this distance it is in canon, from 1,500 feet to 3,000 feet deep. At the 
mouth of West Creek, flowing from the Unaweep Canon, the walls are 
about 2,500 feet high. This increases as we go down stream to a cer¬ 
tain point, and again decreases. The canon walls are of sandstones 
and shales. The top of the canon is a bluff face of blood-red massive 
sandstone, surmounted by pink sandstones more massive in appearance 
but softer. These belong to the red beds. Below them are alternations 
of blood-red sandstones and shales. Below these are pink sandstones 
and red shales, with gypsum. As we descend the sandstones become 
conglorneritic. The dip is about 5° toward the east, or, perhaps, a lit¬ 
tle north of east as we go north. The drainage ou the west side of the 
Dolores will be considered under another head. 

Between the San Miguel aud West Creek, coming from Unaweep Canon, 
are two large creeks heading in the crest of Uncompahgre Plateau, and 
flowing into the Dolores. 

Standing on the crest and looking down upon this country we see a 
great number of mesas, separated by deep canons. Although along the 
Dolores there is an eastern dip, still there appears to be also an inclination 
to south of east. Between the crest and the Dolores there is a slight 
synclinal, which is also indicated by the drainage. 

* Starting from the San Miguel River, a short distance above its mouth, 
and going north and northwest, we find the mesas between the creeks 
at first with a capping of No. 1 Cretaceous. This gradually disappears 
as we approach the Unaweep Canon, and north of it the red sandstones 
are on the surface, even the Jurassic not coming in again until we ap¬ 
proach Grand River. 

The first creek flowing into the Dolores from the east, north of 
the San Miguel, rises on the western edge of the crest of the 
Uncompahgre plateau south of stations 28 and 32. Between the 
head of this creek and station 26 is the head of a stream flow¬ 
ing into the San Miguel just above its mouth. These streams cut 
through the sedimentary beds to the archman rocks. Cretaceous 
No. 1, caps the crest dipping towards the northeast. As we go 
from station 26 to station 27, which is nearly 700 feet lower, we pass 
over the edges of Lower Dakota and Jurassic shales until at station 27 
we are on the red-beds, the upper layers of which are light-colored. 
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They rest on granitoid rocks which show beneath the station, and in 
narrow strips extending up the creeks. Crossing the narrow strip of 
granite we tind the Jurassic shales in inynediate superposition to the 
gneiss. We have then here a faulted fold. A very short distauoe north, 
the red-beds show beneath the Jurassic on both sides of the strip of 
granite, and still farther along the granite is concealed, the red-beds 
continuing across. 

At station 28, there is a break again, bat it is impossible to say 
whether there is any faulting or simply a fold with the layers partially 
removed. Granite appears along the creek and branches draining the 
country immediately about station 28. The most northern or western 
branch of the creek we have been discussing, rises iu ah amphitheatre 
a little north of west from station 28. The door of this amphitheatre 
is gneissic, aud its walls red sandstone. Beyond it, between it and the 
creek, dowiug from station 32, the fold of the red beds is continuous 
and unbroken. The upper portion of the Triassic beds in this region 
are light-colored, in fact iu many places they are almost white, and it is 
only by noticing their structure, which remains the same whatever the 
color, and watching the change in color, with their position in relation 
to the remaining strata, that we can identify them. Another point to 
be noted here is that they. are directly superimposed on the archman 
rocks. Between stations 32 and 35, the drainage dows to the west and 
southwest to a creek, whose valley is parallel to that of the Dolores, al¬ 
though the stream dows in exactly the opposite direction until joined 
by the creek from station 32, when it turns and dows due west to the 
Dolores. Between this creek and the Dolores are three small streams 
which cut deep canons in the red beds, leaving mesas between capped 
with No. 1 Cretacious toward the south. Farther north only Jurassic 
forms the capping. The Dakota sandstones have been eroded and re¬ 
moved. 

We now return to the crest. The rocks on station 32 are a portion of 
the Dakota group, an isolated remnant of sandstones that once must 
have covered this entire country. North and northwest of the station 
they appear to be entirely absent, while to the east and northeast there 
are similar fragments capping the higher levels. The creek rising west 
of station 32 dows, at drst west, then southwest, and dually west again 
to the Dolores. We have already seen that south of this creek the red 
beds are continuous, the monoclinal told being perfect. In this short 
interval, then, there is no crest to the plateau. North, however, it again 
shows, its direction being about north 40° west, instead of north 60° 
west, as it is farther south. The red beds are the surface-rocks on the 
edge, a strip of granitic rock showing below. This is very irregular, 
the lower portion of the red beds, or perhaps some older strata, ex¬ 
tending over it in many places. The latter probably represent the 
upper beds of the Carboniferous, better shown on the Dolores River. 

The crest near station 33 and the plateau just below the station 
are drained by a branch of West Creek of Unaweep Canon. There are 
several branches dowiug southwest to the main stream, which dows to 
the northwest until it receives all its tributaries, when it dows west into 
West Creek. Between Unaweep Caiion and this Creek is an almost 
square piece of country, including about 10 square miles. There are 
three high points in it, the highest of which is about 3,000 to 4,000 feet 
above the level of the West Creek. The capping is of stratided rocks, 
probably Triassic. Beneath them the arch&an rocks appear on the 
east, north, and west. On the south a tongue of stratided rocks appears 
to connect with the strata on the south side of the creek from station 
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33. Just below this station is a narrow belt of gneissic rocks, and be¬ 
yond are stratified beds dipping towards the southwest, at an angle of 
about 20°, while those on the station have a very gentle slope toward 
the east. The strata that are ’tipped may be a portion of the Lower 
Triassic or the upper portion of the Upper Carboniferous. I incline to 
the latter view. Those on station 33 are higher topographically and 
geologically. The narrow belt of granite continues across to the edge 
of the canon, and we can follow the outcrop of red beds from station 
33 around to stations 39 and 34. Between the latter stations a creek 
of considerable size flows into Una weep Canon, and here the granitic 
tongue extends some distance up the stream on the plateau. Beyond 
station 34 we can follow the line of outcrop of red beds across to the 
Gunnison on both sides of the canon, the dip of the rocks being to the 
eastward. 

East of station 36 the drainage is toward the east, following the slope 
of the rocks, in which the creeks sink rapidly, forming canons of some 
depth. They gradually turn to the northward to empty into the main 
stream which flows westward, finally turning to the northwest to flow 
into the Una weep Canon. The other streams between stations 33 and 
39 show the same teudency, although not so decidedly, as they are much 
shorter. Wheu they reach the edge of the canon they are obliged to 
descend precipitously to the level of the stream at its bottom. West 
Creek, in Unaweep Canon, rises in the broad prairie-like divide opposite 
the head of the stream flowing toward the Gunnison. The average fall 
per mile is only 46 feet, for a distance of 8 miles on the Dolores side, 
while in East Creek, on the Gunnison side, the fall is 105 feet per mile for 
about the same distance. The stream flowing into the Dolores is the 
largest of the two. Its valley is at first wide and park-like and the scenery 
floe, the granite walls rising like buttresses on both sides of the valley. 
As we go down the caiion, the stream begins to descend more rapidly, at 
one place for two miles descending 212 feet to the mile and then de¬ 
creasing again to an average of 94 feet per mile. The valley is very 
narrow where the creek falls most, and is underlaid by granitoid rocks, 
from which it emerges into conglomerates of Upper Carboniferous age, 
dipping to the westward at first with a steep dip, gradually changing to 
an eastward dip of 5° at the Dolores River. The strata next the gran¬ 
ite are conglomeritic and light pink in color. There are included masses 
of granitic rock, proving that during their deposition there was adjacent 
laud of which the rocks were granitic. Their character proves the water 
to have been shallow along the western edge of what is now the plateau. 
On the Dolores beds of lower age are seen, proving that there was 
a gradual subsideuce. This is also proved by the fact that as we go east¬ 
ward the red beds are directly superimposed on the granitic rocks, and 
decrease in thickness. It is probable that there is a line of faulting along 
the plateau here, although it is not simple, the remnants of a fold being 
still preserved in the upturned edges of the conglomeritic sandstones. 
The softness of the strata has caused them to be eroded, and where the 
creek emerges from the granite there is an open place with low rounded 
hillocks. Through this space the creek flows southwest. Just above 
this its course is south, with a western turn immediately before leaving 
the granite. 

On the south side of this valley bluffs rise nearly 2,000 feet above the 
creek level. They are capped with shaly beds, beneath which is a mas¬ 
sive bed of pink sandstone, and below the latter is an equally massive 
bed, of dark red sandstone, beneath which are shaly layers, becoming 
lighter, colored as we descend. On the north the removal of beds has 
been most marked. 
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In the angle between the Dolores and the creek, from the Una weep 
Canon, there is a butte-like mass, with a capping of shales. This bntte 
has bat little width, and the connection between it and the mass to the 
north appears to be partially broken. 

North of West Creek we can say but little about the valley of the 
Dolores, save that the river is for the most part in cafion, with Triassic 
and Upper Carboniferous rocks showing. The depth of the canon is 
from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, judging from the data we have above this point 

North and northeast of the mouth of the Dolores there appears to be 
a dip in the strata toward the north and northwest, which causes the 
red beds to pass beneath the Jurassic formation, a portion of which 
shows between the Dolores and Grand River. The lower plateau, ex¬ 
tending from the Dolores River to the crest on which stations 42, 47, and 
48 are located, is about eight miles in width. The floor is mostly red 
sandstone, with a few isolated cappings of Jurassic shales. There is a 
narrow strip of granitic rock showing below station 47, on the opposite 
side of which there is a bend in the beds, the dip being toward the 
southwest. The appears to be a slight slope in that direction until we 
cross the Dolores. The true dip is probably a little south of west, grad¬ 
ually turning to the west and north of west as we go northwest of sta¬ 
tion 47. 

We will now return to the north side of the Unaweep Canon. As we 
have already seen, the length of the creek ou the western side is about 
twenty-three miles. For about fifteen miles its course is nearly due west. 
We have already considered its southern branches. On the north, in 
this part of its course, it is joined by six creeks, rising in the plateau 
iu a park-like country. The first three have a southerly course, cutting 
through the almost horizontal sedimentary beds, and touching the under¬ 
lying arcbman before reaching the edge of the canon, over which they 
flow precipitously to join the main stream. The fourth branch rises 
about station 41, iu the same park-like country, and flows to the south¬ 
west. It does not break over the edge of the canon so abruptly as the 
two upper branches. The fifth branch is small. It rises on the south 
sides of stations 42 and 43. Its course, which is somewhat irregular, is 
probably almost entirely in the gneissic rocks, although the red beds 
cap them on either side. Stations 42 and 43 are, I think, on rocks of 
Jnrassic age (or Lower Dakota), although no fbssils could be obtained 
for proof. 

The next creek is by far the largest branch on the north. It has its 
origin in a beautiful park-like country north of stations 42 and 43, be¬ 
tween them and station 45. It does not plunge abruptly over the edge 
of the precipice, but cuts its way gradually through the rocks to the 
level of the main stream, which it joins where the latter turns to the 
south. On the west side of the creek is a ridge, which, commencing at 
station 45, sweeps semicircularly around the western sources of the 
creek and follows approximately its course, sloping from a point west of 
station 42 to the edge of the Uuaweep Canon. After this stream comes 
in, the creek in the canon (West Creek) flows to the southward for about 
fonr miles, at right angles to its former course. It then receives the 
branch from station 23, and again turns abruptly, this time to the west, 
flowing in that direction for nearly a mile, when it flows southwest to 
the Dolores. 

Station 47 is located on the upper part of the red beds, on the edge of 
the platean. Here, again, is a break in the continuity of the strata, a 
line of granite appearing on the plateau below, agaiuBt which the strata, 
probably a portion of the Lower Triassic, are tipped up. Beyond, 
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there is a slight slope to the Dolores, t. e., toward the southwest. Be¬ 
yond the Dolores the dip is reversed. On the north side of the creek, 
rising south of station 47, the dip is west and northwest. When we 
cross the Dolores, opposite the mouth of this creek, as we shall see in 
another part of this chapter, there is a marked dip to the north. 

From station 47 we could trace the crest about six miles to tte north¬ 
west. Beyond this point we were unable to work. It is probable that 
the granitic rock extends but little farther in that direction, but instead 
turns to the eastward. There is a gap in the work here between the 
crest and Orand River, the crest being too far from the river to get 
details, and our trouble with the Indians preventing our going there 
later in the season, as we had intended when working in this part of the 
district. From Sierra la Sal we could see a line of what we took to be 
an outcrop of Jurassic strata, but the distance was too great to be ab¬ 
solutely certain. 

UNAWEEP CANON. 


As has been already noted, the Unaweep Canon has two streams, one 
flowing to the Gunnison and the other to the Dolores. The divide 
between them is 1,200 feet below the general level of the 'country and 
2,400 feet above their mouths, and the width of the canon from half a 
mile to a mile. It is a canon of erosion. There is no displacement of 
the rocks. Gneiss or granite underlies the valley, as is seen at both 
ends, although in the center it is concealed by the local drift. Resting 
on the Archman rocks are the Triassic red sandstones, preserving the 
same level on both sides of the canon.' The two creeks that at present 
occupy the canon are obviously insufficient to account for the erosion 
implied by the width and depth of the gorge. Some large stream must 
once have occupied it. Several interesting questions at once arise, viz: 
What direction did it flow f Was it the Gunnison, Grand, or the Dolores! 
Why was it turned aside f It is impossible, with the limited data at 
command, to answer these queries. I shall simply content myself with 
suggesting certain, points that present'themselves to my mind in regard 
to it. 

In the first place, let me regard the cafion as the old bed of the Dolores, 
through which it flowed to join the Gunnison. 

Of the two creeks draining the canon, the one flowing into the Gunni¬ 
son is the most inconsiderable. Its fall per mile for the first eight miles 
of its course is 105 feet. On the other side, for the same distance, the 
rate of fall is about 46 feet per mile, although a greater quantity of 
water is carried by West Creek. 

The first few miles on either side of the divide present the most strik¬ 
ing difference. On the east it is SO feet per mile, while on the west 
there is little, if any, difference—11 feet being the entire amount of fall 
two and a half miles west of the divide. For three and a half miles 
beyond this the rate is about 65 feet. Beyond, however, where the 
canon is narrow, the fall is very much greater. The figures just given 
would seem to imply that the original bed of the canon sloped to the 
eastward. We must remember, however, that the elevation of the 
plateau probably continued after the canon was drained. If the Dolores 
did flow through the canon, we have to presume that its present course 
was caused partly by the rising of the Uncompahgre plateau and partly 
by the elevation of the Sierra la Sal, the former cutting it off from the 
Unaweep Canon, and the latter providing a depression in which it has 
cut its present caffon. Against the theory are the following points: 

1st. The great rate of fall in the canon as it crosses the crest, of the 
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Uncompahgre plateau. The present stream flowing through it is inade¬ 
quate to explain the erosion of this part of the canon. 

2d. The general slope of the country, as determined by the direction 
of the Grand and Gunnison Rivers, was to the westward. We would, 
therefore, naturally expect the stream to flow to the westward. 

3d. The probability that the canon was cut slowly as the Uncompah¬ 
gre plateau rose. 

Now, let us consider the probability that the Grand or Gunnison 
flowed through Unaweep Cafion. Of the two streams, the Gunnison is 
the one that seems to have the preference. Where East Creek turns 
to the northward there is a broad valley extending southward and east¬ 
ward, which seems to mark the continuation of the canon, it being 
much wider and extending to the Gunnison. The valley, however, as 
well as the canon of East Creek, is in soft sedimentaries, and very 
little can be argued as to past conditions from what we see now. 

Just east of the crest of the Uncompahgre plateau the canon is 
broadest and deepest. The map suggests to us the idea that it once 
was occupied by a lake. If the Gunnison flowed to the west through 
the canon, we may suppose that the plateau rose faster than the cutting 
of the canon progressed. This would cause a lake to be formed, with 
the crest as its barrier on the west. Next, we have to suppose this bar¬ 
rier cut away gradually and the lake drained. Following this, also, we 
must suppose the elevation of the plateau continued with an accele¬ 
rated movement to allow the river to take a new course—the present 
course. If not, we must suppose the present course to have been deter¬ 
mined by a new outlet to the lake, and the latter drained in that direc¬ 
tion rather than toward the Dolores, in the ancient course of the 
stream. The lake, if it ever existed, must have spread over, a wide 
extent of country; and we are still left in doubt as to the formation of 
the gorge, as the lake would evidently not be limited by the walls of 
the canon. It is hard to imagine the lake cutting the canon. If the 
lake were confined within the present walls of the canon, we ought to 
find at least traces of its sediments, which we do not. All that can be 
said at present is that there is presumptive evidence that the stream 
flowed to the westward, and was deflected from its course by the con¬ 
tinued upheaval of the Uncompahgre plateau. Future close study of 
the canon and the surrounding country will doubtless give more facts 
from which details can be determined, but the view stated above will 
probably be the general idea which they will confirm. 


SIERRA LA SAL AND GRAND RIVER. 


The first thing we notice in looking at the map of the Salt Mount¬ 
ains is the radiation iu the drainage of which the mountain mass is the 
center. The entire area includes about 1,300 square miles. On the 
southeast and northeast the creeks are tributary to the Dolores River, 
while on the north and west they flow to the Grand. 

The Salt Mountains consist of about thirty peaks, forming a range 
about 15 miles in length and about 5 miles wide. The axis of the 
range is about north and south. The peaks range in elevation from 
11,800 feet to 12,980 feet, rising 8,000 to 8,500 feet above the level of the 
Dolores and Grand Rivers. The mountains are of porphyritic trachyte, 
and they are eruptive, although their present form is largely the result 
of subsequent erosion. Powell* refers to the fact that many of the iso¬ 
lated eruptive mountains in the Colorado River region west of the region 




Exploration of the Colorado River of the West, p. 200-203. 
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of the Sierra la Sal are formed by erosion of the surrounding strata, and 
that the summits of these mountains mark in reality the level of former 
valleys down which the volcanic material flowed. These mountains will 
be fonnd to consist in part of stratified rocks on which the volcanic ma¬ 
terial rests. Such a group, he says, # are the Henry Mountains, whose 
summits we could see from the Sierra la Sal. 

From the distant view obtained, I am inclined to class the Henry Mount¬ 
ains with the Sierra la Sal and Abqjo, as their outline is similar, and 
they appear to be isolated as the former are.t 

In the Sierra la Sal, on the highest peak, there is a capping of sediment¬ 
ary beds. In others there are included fragments of shales of No. 2 or 
No. 3 Cretaceous, highly metamorphosed. The strata surrounding the 
mountains dip from the central mass of trachyte. The proofs of the 
eruptive character of the mountains will be treated of more in detail 
when we speak more fully of the trachyte in a succeeding chapter. 

Southwest of the Salt Mountains the country appears to be cut up by 
the drainage into innumerable canons. The rocks, as seen from the 
mountains, are the Triassic red sandstones with mesa tops. Through 
these rocks the Grand cuts its caflon northwest of the mountains. As 
we approach the mountains we ascend to a higher level by steps. Far 
to the northwest of the Grand there are indications of folding which 
appears to be comparatively gentle. It is improbable that the axes of 
these folds radiate from the mountains. West and southwest of station 
69 the sedimentary beds (whether Cretaceous or older I was unable to 
determine definitely) dip steeply from the mountains, the line of out¬ 
crop curving around the ridge south of the station, and extending toward 
the north between stations 68 and 69. 

Ten or twelve miles south of station 69 is an anticlinal valley, the 
western side of which has a wall inclining at a high angle dipping to 
the southwest. Beyond it is the Canon Colorado, so named from the 
bright-red color of the rocks. There are a number of gashes in the 
wall referred to ? cut at right angles to its axis, marking the course of 
streams which, m rainy seasons, flow to the southwest, in the direction 
of the dip, to the Cafion Colorado. The canon leads toward the north¬ 
west to Grand River. About its sources are narrow valleys, bordered 
by bluffs of red sandstone, which becomes white near the top, and is in 
places surmounted by Jurassic strata. The beds appear to be horizontal, 
and in many places have cave-like holes worn by rain and wind. As 
we approach the Sierra Abajo, there seems to be a dip in the sediment- 
aries away from that group of mountains. 

The Abajo Mountains, or, as they are often called, Blue Mountains, are 
wooded from base to summit. Mr. Jackson, photographer of the sur¬ 
vey, traveled around the southern end of them, and is of the opinion 
that they are trachyte.^ On the south and west the stratified rocks 
(red beds) appear to jut against the mountains, reaching away from 
them in a series of steps or terraces. The line of junction cannot be 
seen on account of the timber. Some distance to the northeast of the 
mountains I noticed Cretaceous strata. The divide between the Dolores 
and the branches of the San Juan is a broad plateau-like country with 
a gentle slope toward the southwest. The branches of the San Juan 


* Exploration of the Colorado River of the West, page 178. 

t Since writing the above, I see that the Henry Mountains are exactly similar to the Sierra 
la Sal. (8ee report on Uinta Mountains, p. 20.) 

t Since writing above I learn that Newberry visited the eastern border of the range and 
determined them to be eruptive. (See Macomb’s report, p. 100.) In Mr. Holmes’s report a 
full description of the Sierra Abajo will be found. 
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rise close to Dolores and flow toward the south and northwest, catting 
deeper and deeper into the rocks as they proceed. 

The southern portion of the Salt Moantains is drained by a number 
of branches flowing approximately parallel to each other toward the 
southeast, uniting to form a stream flowing east and southeast into the 
Dolores. 

Station 68 is on the highest peak of the Salt Mountains. It rises ab¬ 
ruptly from its base a distance of 3,277 feet. From the base toward 
the Dolores there is a more gradual slope over stratified beds. The peak 
is composed of a porphyritic trachyte, from the base to a point near the 
top, which is flat and table-like, and composed of a layer of yellow and 
reddish sandstones and metamorphosed argillaceous shales. These are 
probably of Cretaceous age, and are doubtless the remnant of strata 
that once extended over the mountains previous to the action of any 
erosive influences. The trachyte probably forced its way through the 
underlying layers, and carried this layer up with it. In some of the 
peaks immediately north, between stations 68 and 67, black shales (prob^ 
ably No. 2 and No. 3 Cretaceous) appear on the sides, imbedded in the 
mass of trachyte. Groves of quaking-aspens grow about the base of 
station, extending some distance down the ridges between the creeks. 
Where the creeks unite there is open valley, but from this valley the 
main stream (Tukuhnikavatz Creek) plunges into a cafion, which is a 
lateral cation of the canon of the Eio Dolores. Nearly two miles farther 
down the Dolores, the next creek comes in, flowing down the broad 
anticlinal valley, (Paradox Valley,) across which the Dolores cuts before 
the month of the San Miguel is reached. This creek does not head in 
the mountains, bat drains the country east of station 68. Opposite its 
month another creek joins, coming from the southeast in au equally broad 
valley. On either side the rocks beneath the red beds are exposed. 
This valley is probably of later origin than the valley of the Dolores. 

The next creek (Boc Creek) is of considerable size, draining the eastern 
portion of the range. The main stream has an easterly course, and rises 
in the heart of the range between stations 67 and 68. The other brauches 
are north of station 67. They flow out from the mountains directly east 
for about three miles to a creek flowing to the southeast. This marks the 
axis of a synclinal fold. The beds are Triassic, dipping from the mount¬ 
ains, and forming the snmmits of the lower peaks on the eastern edge 
of the range. Dark-red shales show beneath the red sandstones. There 
are parks on these creeks, although they cut deeply into the strata. The 
main creek, after the junction of this branch, cats into the red beds. 
For a very short distance It follows the synclinal. Where it joins the 
Dolores it is in a profound cafion. The synclinal we have referred to 
is caused by an elevation in the strata about the bead of Salt Creek. 
There seems to have been a center of elevatiou on the line of a fold, which 
may have been cansed by an eruption of trachyte which did not reach 
the surface. The strata were probably fractured, and now we have at 
this point a basin (Sindbad ? s Valley) around which the rocks dip away 
from the valley in all directions. The rocks in the center of this qua- 
quaversal are Carboniferous. On the western side there is a line of 
faulting near which I obtained Carboniferons fossils, Product i«, Corals, 
&c. 9 1 shall refer to this valley again under the head of Sindbad’s Valley. 
Salt Creek is named from its'being largely impregnated with salt, which 
it seemsto acquire just before it leaves the basin. The rocks from which 
it gets the salt are probably of Upper Carboniferous age, containing, be¬ 
side ssalt, gypsum, alkalies, and sulphur. The southern branch, rising in 
the basin, flows past a bluff jnst before it enters the canon. From this 
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bluff the greater part of its salt is taken. Above this point the water 
is clear and fresh. On either side of the exit the rocks dip to the north¬ 
east, the angle at the base of the wall being 25°. This decreases as 
we go np, and also as we go toward the Dolores. Massive deep-red 
sandstones form the capping of the bluffs. Between the basin and the 
Dolores there are remnants of Jurassic strata. Salt Creek is in canon 
from Sindbad’s Valley to the Dolores. Crossing to the west side of the 
basin, we find light-yellowish sand, shales, and limestones, the latter fos- 
siliferons, beneath the red shales and pink conglomeritic beds. They 
dip to the northeast at an angle of 60°, seeming to jut up against the 
red beds which here form the bluffs, aud dip south of west at an angle of 
10°, decreasing as we go toward the mountain, until we reach the axis 
of a fold, beyond which the strata again rise, dipping from the mountains. 

The northeastern portion of the Sierra la Sal is drained by a creek 
flowing east and north to the Dolores. It rises among the peaks about 
stations 65 and 66, and receives a branch from the park-like country at 
the base of the mountains. It soon begins to cut deeply into the rock6, 
joining the Dolores in deep canon. Between this stream and Salt Creek 
there are a number of minor gulches whose streams flow iuto the Dolores. 
The largest of these rises on the plateau opposite one of the heads of 
Salt Creek and goes iuto the Dolores nearly opposite the mouth of the 
stream from the Unaweep Canon. It separates two areas of Jurassic 
rocks which cap the summits of the mesas between Salt Creek aud the 
creek rising about stations 65 and 66. They are remnants of strata 
that once, in all probability, exteuded over the Salt Mountains. 

Between Grand River, the Dolores, and the creek flowing northeast 
from station 65 the rooks are Triassic on the surface, with Upper Car¬ 
boniferous and in a. few places • Middle Carboniferous showing in the 
canons. A line of hogbacks dipping toward the north extends from 
Grand River, 8 miles below the Dolores, to a point on the latter 12 miles 
above its mouth. The Grand cuts through this ridge at right augles to 
its trend. The canon of Grand River here is cut almost entirely in red 
rocks, and as we follow its course with the eye from the summits of the 
Salt Mountains we can see huge buttes and monument-like masses of 
these red rocks capped with remnants of the layer of massive red sand¬ 
stone. A view to the northwest from the mountains showed us an area 
that seemed to bo entirely destitute of vegetation. The rocks were red 
and presented rounded forms as though carved into roches moutonnSes 
by glacial action. It is probable that the Sierra la Sal was once the 
seat of local glaciers, although the proof of their former existence is not 
easily demonstrated. I noticed no strise, nor could I be positive in re¬ 
gard to the existence of morainal matter. The form of the valleys at 
the sources of the streams in the mountains leads us to suspect their 
former existence. The great elevation of the mountains above the 
country surrounding them has subjected them to so much erosion that 
evidences of glacial action would be naturally much obscured. As to the 
age of the mountains all that can be said is that their elevation took 
place in Post-Cretaceous time, and was probably contemporaneous with 
that of the isolated groups of the Elk Mountains and those of the South¬ 
west, Abajo, &c. The Sierra la Sal will be referred to again under the 
44 Eruptive Rocks.” 

SINDBAD’S VALLEY. 


Sindbad’s Valley is the curious, kidney-shaped basin in which the 
branches of Salt Creek rise. Its axis has a direction northwest and 
southeast. It has but one outlet, viz, the canon through which Salt Creek 
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flows to the Dolores. The basin is nine miles in length and from a mile 
and a half to three miles in width. It is widest at the north. On the 
east the dip of the rocks forming the wall is to the eastward. The wall 
is at this side about 1,400 feet high. On the north it is higher, reaching 
1,600 feet on the northwest. The inclination of the beds is to the north¬ 
ward, changing to the westward as we get around to the west side. 
The western wall decreases in height as we follow it to the southward, 
and on the south side it is only about 1,000 feet high. The dip here is to the 
southward. The formation forming the top of the wall is the massive 
sandstone of the Trias. Against these sandstones on the west where the 
trail ascends the bluflf. Carboniferous limestones abut, dipping 60° east¬ 
ward, while the Triassict sandstones are gently inclined to the westward. 
There is, therefore, a fault. This fault is directly in line with the anti¬ 
clinal fold noted both south of the Dolores, and north of the valley. This 
fold is at right angles to the course of the Dolores before it is joined by 
the San Miguel, and its axis on both sides of the river is marked by a 
broad valley (Paradox Valley). One the north, also, the Grand cuts 
across the fold at right angles to its axis. It would seem, therefore, 
that the fold must have been formed gradually, the rate of elevation 
not exceeding the cutting power of the streams. This fold may have 
taken the form of a fault on the west side of what is now Siudbad ? s 
Valley, with the downthrow on the west. This, however, does not ac¬ 
count for the tippiug up of the ends of the Carboniferous strata. It is 
probable that this occurred later. The quaquaversal structure of the 
valley suggests the idea that it marks an eruptive center similar to those 
of the Sierra la Sal, in which, however, the igneous material did not 
reach the surface, causing only a bulging of the strata. Whether the 
fault is the result of this bulging or of the folding, as explained above, 
we cannot say. That faulting did occur is evident. It left the ends of 
the soft and shaly beds abutting against the hard sandstones, and sub¬ 
sequently they were bent upward. A force acting from the Sierra la 
Sal eastward would accomplish this. It remains a question to be deter¬ 
mined whether the eruption of the mountains had anything to do with 
it. If the fault occurred previous to the upheaval denoted by the dips 
of the strata, there doubtless followed a period in which erosive influ¬ 
ences were actively at work, and which would assist in rendering the 
site of the valley a point of weak resistance. The breaking of the strata 
attending the upheaval would afford a good beginning for subsequent 
erosive agents, and as they worked deeper and deeper into the soft 
shaly beds the present form of the valley was doubtless gradually at¬ 
tained. 

In the succeeding chapters, I propose to consider the various geolog¬ 
ical features separately, taking up each formation in order. As already 
mentioned, the greater part of the district is covered with sedimentary 
formations; those represented are Carboniferous, Triassicf and Jurassic f 
and Cretaceous. There are limited areas of archsean rocks and also of 
volcanic rocks. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ARCHAEAN ROCKS. 

The areas in which archman rocks are shown throughout our district 
are limited to those places where the overlying sedimentary beds have 
been removed. This is generally along the courses of streams flowing in 
canons. The rocks are metamorphic, and their characters will be treated 
of as we refer to the particular localities in which they occur. In many 
places the schistose character is very distinct and the bedding very 
clearly seen, but in most cases we were unable to see any traces of bed¬ 
ding, the rocks being granitoid. From the number of exposures noticed 
it is evident that the rooks underlie the entire district. From the lim¬ 
ited and isolated exposures, it was not possible to trace connections 
from one place to another. 

The limited amount of time, and loss of all specimens collected, pre¬ 
clude the possibility of giving many lithological details. 

The strata have all undergone such changes since their deposition as 
sediments, that the only way in which we can approximate their age is 
by position in reference to the overlying sedimencaries. In our district 
the oldest recognized sedimentary rocks resting Upon the metamorphic 
series were of Carboniferous or Permo-Carboniferous age this indicates 
that they are at least of Pre-Carboniferous age. Farther east, and north 
in Colorado, we find them covered with the representative of the Pots¬ 
dam sandstone, so there they are Pre-Silurian, or of archman age. So, 
also, far to the north, primordial rocks rest upon them, proving them 
again of Pre-Silurian age. 

Although, in these different localities the lithological peculiarities 
may differ slightly, they belong to the same metamorphic series. As Mr. 
Marvine says in the report for 1873,* “ The conclusion as to their ar¬ 
chman age is also rendered almost necessary on the independent ground 
of the extent, uniformity, and completeness of the metamorphism 
which has affected the mass. For it is no case of local metamorpbism, 
nor one of supposed dependence upon adjacent masses of eruptive rocks, 
nor of the accidental presence of mineral waters. The metamorphism 
is regular, or normal, affecting a great system of bedded rocks of un¬ 
known thickness and indefinite extent.” 

Sufficient data have not yet been obtained to determine the exact age 
of the metamorphic series, although, as Marvine remarks of those farther 
east, “ the prevalence of siliceous aud granitic types recalls the de¬ 
scriptions of Laurentian areas.” In one place the schists are very dis¬ 
tinctly stratified, consisting of dark micaceous schists, with seams of 
quartz and feldspar. These may be of Huronian age, although we can¬ 
not trace their relations to those of the other Archaean rocks, as they 
are exposed in an isolated area at the bottom of canons distant from the 
other outcrops. In the canon of the Colorado, according to Newberry 
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and Powell, the metamorphic rocks occur beneath the sedimentary, their 
original structure greatly obscured or entirely destroyed. 

I will now take np the different localities of the district in which 
rocks of Archaean age were observed. 

The granitic and gneissic rocks in the valley of the Gunnison from 
Cochetopa Creek to the Lake Fork were described in the report for 
1874. Along the courses of the creeks flowing to the Gunnison from 
the south we have tongues of metamorphic rocks extending southward 
from the narrow strip exposed along the main river. (See Fig. 4, Plate I.) 

As we have noted in a preceding chapter the prevailing rocks from 
the Gunnison southward to the San Juan Mountains are volcanic. 
Near the Gunnison they rest on Cretaceous strata, but farther back 
Archrean rocks underlie them. On White Earth River there are sev¬ 
eral hills of granitic rocks rising above the volcanics. Station No. 1 is 
located on such a hill. Although the outcrops were very indistinct; 
enough was seen to note the fact that some of the layers were quartzitic 
and others softer, with red and gray gneissic layers. The slopes of the 
hill were covered with reddish dibris. South of stations 3 and 4 is 
a small area in which the trachyte had been removed from the coarse, 
red, feldspathic granite rock which here evidently underlies it. No trace 
of stratification was observed. On the Gunnison the rocks vary from 
coarse-grained with silvery mica ( muscovite) to dark schistose and 
hornblendic gneisses. From Lake Fork to Blue Creek the streams join¬ 
ing the Gunnison from the south come in through deep cafions cut 
through Archsean rocks which are capped with volcanic layers. 

Between Cebolla Creek and the Gunnison River is a granitic hill 
with three summits, two of which are covered with a horizontal layer 
of trachyte. This hill is intersected with quartzitic veins. There ap¬ 
pears to be an indistiuct stratification, which indicates the dip to be to¬ 
ward the southeast. This area is continuous with the plateau on the south¬ 
west side of the Gunnison, between that river and the Uncompahgre. 
Here again the rocks are coarse grained and reddish in color. In the 
canon of the Gunnison, the bottom of which is nearly 3,000 feet below 
the top or plateau level, veins, probably quartzitic, can be seen crossing 
in all directions, some reaching from the level of the river to the tops of 
the walls, which are perfectly bare. Against these rocks, from the val¬ 
ley in which the Cimmaron and Cebolla unite to a point in the Uncom- 
pahgre Valley, shales of Upper Cretaceous age abut. There appear to 
be uo older beds until we recede some distance toward the southwest 
and also the north. There must have been an area here, which in Pre- 
Cretaceous times was above water. It is probably also of Pre-Silurian 
age, as we have already noted. A gradual subsidence took place, and 
we find the sedimentary layers gradually overlapping each other until 
the Upper Cretaceous beds rest immediately on the granite. Some 
points may have been above water also during Cretaceous times. After 
the deposition of the shales there followed an elevation (probably in 
Tertiary time.) I do not mean to say that all over the Rocky Mountain 
tfegion there was but one period of elevation from the time of the first 
appearance of this granitic area above water to the time when the Cre¬ 
taceous beds made their appearance above water, but merely that at 
this point we have evidence of but this one, and evidence also of the 
gradual subsidence of the land from Pre-Silurian times to at least the 
end of the Cretaceous period. Facts observed in other portions of Col¬ 
orado point to the Tertiary as the period of this elevation. I shall refer 
to these points again in another portion of the report. 

I will next take up the Archaean areas of the Uncompahgre Plateau be- 
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tween the Gunnison and San Miguel and Dolores Rivers, commencing 
on the eastern side, and following it around south of the Grand toward 
the Dolores. 

The Gunnison River, from its Grand Canon to the mouth, is in sedi¬ 
mentary rocks. Going west from the lower canon and ascending to the 
plateau, we find on one of the branches of Unaweep Canon, a strip of 
gneissic rock. I leave the consideration of the Unaweep Canon gueissic 
rocks for the present, and go north. Here we find on nearly all the 
streams flowing to the Gunnison, narrow belts of Archman rocks. A lit¬ 
tle farther north, on high bluffs southwest of the mouth of the Gunnison, 
we find these narrow belts connected with a line extending along the 
edge of the bluffs, and marking a point where, instead of the monocli- 
nal fold, asaal along this side of the plateau, we have afault. On the west 
side resting on the granitic or gneissic rocks, are red sandstones (Trias- 
♦sic!) with a gentle inclination eastward. On the eastern side, the sand¬ 
stones of the Dakota group (Cretaceous No. 1) rest on the gneissic 
rocks, dipping to the eastward also, but with a much greater inclination, 
sometimes being almost vertical. The dip, however, as we go toward 
the rivers, decreases, the ends of the strata simply being turned up 
steeply near the granite. This belt is not extensive, the fold soon com¬ 
ing in again and covering it. I was unable to get down to the rocks 
here, but they seemed to be mainly dark micaceous schists. From our 
point of view, no evidences of stratification were observed, though the 
dip is probably to the northeast, as was observed farther west. 

On the creeks rising north of stations 47, 46, and 45, and flowing into 
Grand River, we have some narrow strips of gneissic rocks. On the most 
northern of these, the principal stream, (Little Dolores,) we have mica 
schists and quartzites dipping uortheast at an angle of 60° to 70°. They 
are generally dark-colored, with seamsof quartz and feldspar, and appear 
only at the bottom of the canon. On them the red beds rest, dipping to the 
north, or perhaps a few degrees east of north, the inclination being from 
3° to 5°. On the north side of the main stream the angle increases, throw¬ 
ing the red beds to the bottom of the canon, and the granitic rock, there¬ 
fore, does not show on that side. Grand River appears to be entirely 
in the red beds. Following the plateau around to the west side at sta¬ 
tion 47 we find ourselves again on the edge of an Archman area, which 
commences south of stations 46 and 47 and extends toward the north¬ 
west in a narrow belt as far as we could see, marking a line of faulting. 
Here the red beds again show themselves resting directly on these older 
rocks. Going east of south from station 47 we come to Unaweep 
Canon, in which the greater part of the walls are granitic. Commenc¬ 
ing at the eastern end of the canon, we find at first that the walls are 
.simply of stratified rooks. Station 54 is on the Dakota sandstones, 
which dip approximately eastward. The bed of the creek is 679 feet 
below the station. Here we first meet with the granite as a narrow strip 
bordering the creek. As we go up the caiion the granite walls soon 
appear and gradually rise higher and higher. At first the walls were 
red sandstoues, but as they have a dip of 4° to 5° and the stream-bed 
only an inclination Of about 2° with the horizon, they soon form simply 
a capping on top of the granite wall. At station 40 the granite wall is 
about 173 feet high. At station 38, a distance of nearly six miles in an 
air-lino west from station 40, the top of the granite is 815 above the creek- 
bed. Camp 31 was on the top of the granite, near the edge of the canon 
close to this station. Here the rock was a bluish-gray porphyritic granite, 
with numerous feldspathic crystals. There was no trace of stratification, 
although in a number of places I noticed in the rock, spots that had a 
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pebble-like form and might once have been bowlders, which would indi¬ 
cate that they are metamorphics of conglomerates. The red beds rest 
immediately on these rocks, but are thicker at station 38 than at station 
No. 40. They have a sloping, terrace-like edge to the granite, which 
forms a bench on both sides of the canou, the level not varying mate¬ 
rially on one side from that on the other. The cliffs are precipitous for 
nearly two-thirds of their height. The other third is a slope to the center 
of the valley caused by the weathering of the cliffs. In many places 
the cliffs present solid perpendicular faces, while at others they are 
broken into pinnacles and needle like projections. 

The divide between the two creeks is nearly two miles in length from 
the Gunnison branch (East Creek) to the Dolores branch, (West Creek,) 
and increases in width from half a mile on the east side, to a mile at the 
head of the Western Creek. The general level is very nearly preserved, 
being about 7,036 feet above sea-level. 

At station 34 the granite walls are about fifteen hundred feet high 
and at station 39 they have increased to 1,917 feet! West Creek now 
begins to descend more rapidly, while the top of the granite still inclines 
at about the same angle to the eastward. This would give ns, farther 
down the cafion, a wall of granite nearly three thousand feet high. 

In all this length of the canon we find only red sandstones (Triassic) 
resting on the gneissic rocks. They gradually increase in thickness as 
we go westward and end abruptly on the edge of the canon and also 
along the crest of the plateau. When we emerge from the more rugged 
part of the cafion to the comparatively open valley, extending from the 
Dolores some four or five miles up the creek, we find older beds, with 
the ends tipped up against the coarse granitic rocks. The overlying red 
beds have been removed at the junction. The prevailing character of 
the rocks of the Archeean portion of the Uuaweep canon are coarse 
granitic and gneissic beds intersected with seams of quartz and feldspar, 
but as far as observed without the stratification observed in the exposures 
farther north. Whether they are of the same age it is impossible to say, 
although it seems probable that they are older. Without any chance to 
trace the connection between the two exposures, all opinions as to their 
relative age must be merely conjectural. 

Along the western edge of the plateau We find three areas in which . 
Archaean rocks are exposed. These will be more readily understood by 
reference to the general geological map, when published. The first is 
west of station 35, and is connected with the Archman area of Unaweep 
Cafion by a narrow strip. The other two are farther south, and are iso¬ 
lated one from the other, the space between being covered by Triassio 
and fragments of Jurassic strata. 

It is only where the continuity of the beds forming the monoclinal 
fold has been broken and the rocks removed that Archaean rocks are 
seen. This we find to be generally the case where the folding was ac¬ 
companied by faulting. As we go south, the erosion subsequent to the 
folding has removed only a portion of the beds, and the Archaean rocks 
do not show even where the streams cut across the fold. 

Near station 27 the rock is a coarse reddish granitic rock, in which I 
could find no traces of stratification in the limited exposure. 

As we have already said, the rocks which we have been considering 
in this chapter probably underlie the entire district. They are meta- 
morphic, and it is doubtful if any true igneous granitic rocks would be 
seen among them if we could have the later sedimentary coverings re¬ 
moved. 

They were once deposited as sediments. Whence were their materials 
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derived? We have no data from which we are able even to gness 
what' was the extent of the Archtean continent, or what its character 
was. 

8peaking of the granite in the Grand Oafion of the Colorado River, 
Professor Newberry* says: 


The granite forming the base of the aeries is very compact and massive, scarcely showing 
any tendency to stratification. It is cut by veios of quartz of large size, and contains veins 
of handsome red syenite and coarse red feldspathic granite, with plates of silvery mica. All 
these seem to have been injected into fissures. The erosion of the cafioo has beautifully 
displayed the ancient surface of the granite, and shows it to have been extremely irregular; 
hills several hundred feet high, many of which have precipitous BideB and deserve the name 
of pinnacles, have been exbumed from the sediments in which they were enveloped. The 
sandstones and shales (Potsdam) are seen to have been deposited quietly around them, their 
strata, nearly horizontal, abutting against their sides. We have here evidence that at least 
these granite hills are older than any of the stratified rocks of the table-lands. 

The description of the gyanite rocks is not dissimilar to that which 
might be given of those in the Unaweep Canon. Major Powell,t Speak¬ 
ing of the crystalline schists of the Grand Canon of the Colorado, says: 

We find these lower rocks to be composed chiefly of metamorphosed sandstones and 
shales, which have been folded so many times, squeezed, and beated, that their original 
structure, as sandstones and shales, is greatly obscured or entirely destroyed, so that they 
are called metamorphic crystalline schists. 

After these beds were deposited, alter they were folded, aud still after they were deeply 
eroded, they were fractured, and through the fissures came floods of molteu granite, which 
now stands in dikes, or lies in beds, ana the metamorphosed sandstones and Bhales and the 
beds of granite present evidences of erosion subsequent to the periods just mentioned, yet 
antecedent to the deposition of the non-conformable sandstones. (Sandstones below the 
Carboniferous , and uncotformable to the letter.) 

From both these extracts we see that the Arch®an rocks upon which 
the Potsdam sandstone was deposited present evidences of erosion pre¬ 
vious to their deposition. The material thus carried away must have 
•contributed to the formation of strata older than the Potsdam sand¬ 
stone. May not the schists already noted be a portion of the strata 
thus formed f I have referred to the probability of their being of later 
origin than the Archman rocks of Unaweep Canon. We would then 
have to assume that the rocks of the cahon and those beneath the Pots¬ 
dam sandstones in the Caiion of the Colorado are of the same age. We 
would have to assume, also, two elevations precedent to the formation 
of any Silurian layers. The first elevation would be that of the granite 
area. Then would follow a period of erosion, indicated by the irregu¬ 
lar surface noted by Newberry, cutting the granite into hills. We will 
suppose the material derived from this erosion to be deposited at. the 
bottom of the ancient sea, forming the beds which afterward were 
metamorphosed into the schists, an outcrop of which we are supposed 
to have seen near the Grand River, with a dip to the northeast at an 
angle of 60°. But why should the granite of Unaweep Canon show so 
regular a surface as we note beneath the red beds resting on it there ? 
It may have been near the shore of the sea, and therefore less liable to 
erosion than the country farther west, which was probably higher, or it 
may mark a portion of the bottom of the sea, on which the schists were 
deposited and afterward removed. Next we have a depression of the 
granitic area iu the region of the Colorado. Contemporaneous with this 
there may have been an elevation in our district, for, although on the 
Colorado we find the Postdam sandstones deposited in the irregularities 
of the granite, here we find no stratified beds deposited on it until a later 
period. This elevation would account for the tipping up of the schists, a 

•Report Ives’s Colorado Exploring Expedition. 

, t Exploration of the Colorado River of the West. 
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fact we have already Doted. If what is now the plateau was under the 
sea-level before this elevation, it then appeared as land, continuing so 
until the end of the Carboniferous, gradually subsiding, however; for 
there are evidences of a gradually encroaching shore-line from the west¬ 
ward. During Carboniferous times, the west edge of the plateau was a 
shore-line. In Triassic times, it was moved much farther toward the 
east. How much farther toward the south it moved we cannot tell. 

The granitic area of which we have noted exposures in our district 
was, therefore, a portion at least of the lapd from which the materials 
of Pre-Triassic strata were derived. 1 have several times referred to 
the fact of there being a gradual subsidence. There may have been 
oscillations, some of which were merely local, but the general move¬ 
ment from the beginning of Silarian times until the period of eleva¬ 
tion at the end of the formation of the Lignite Tertiary was that of 
subsidence. 

The Archcean area along the northern edge of the San Juan Mountains 
aDd south of the Gunnison River probably formed a shore-line in Cre¬ 
taceous times, and this shore-line was probably much farther north in 
more ancient times, though how far we cannot, with the present limited 
amount of knowledge, say. The area of the Archman continent was 
probably of some considerable extent, and the area in our district was 
probably an extension of that farther east, where the main chain of the 
Rocky Mountains is now, rather than a separate island. Its boundaries 
cannot be determined until the entire Rocky Mountain region is studied 
more in detail. 

The general level above the sea may not have been very great, but 
the western North American continent was outlined and we had indi¬ 
cations of the future Rocky Mountains. 
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CHAPTER V. 


STRATIGRAPHY—PALAEOZOIC ROCKS. 

ABSENCE OF SILURIAN AND DEVONIAN. 

As will be evident from the notes already given in the chapters on 
the geueral features of the district, there are no exposures of rocks 
older than the upper part of the Lower Carboniferous. Over a great 
part of the district the red beds (Triassic) rest immediately upon the 
Archman rocks. In the extreme western limits of the district it is 
probable that older formations lie between. Along the western edge 
of the Uncompahgre plateau we have Permo-Carboniferous, and west 
of the Dolores two places where beds of Upper Carboniferous age appear, 
and when we go as far west as the Grand Canon of the Colorado we find 
Silurian strata resting on the granites. Going east also we find Silu¬ 
rian strata, although along the eastern edge of the Front range both 
Silurian and Devonian strata are absent in most places. During early 
Paleozoic times there must, therefore, have been broad areas of land 
whose rocks were probably Archaean. There were probably numerous 
small islands, also, but what their areas and limits were we cannot at 
present say. A large portion of our district appears to have been above 
the sea-level throughout all Paleozoic time. . 

Devonian strata have been identified in various portions of the West, 
and doubtless a portion of the limestones that have been included with 
the Lower Carboniferous should be referred to a lower horizon. I had 
no exposures of Devonian strata in my district. 

CARBONIFEROUS. 

The existence of Carboniferous strata in Colorado is well established. 
Dr. Hayden refers to the Carboniferous rocks of Camp Creek, near Colo¬ 
rado Springs, in the report for 1869. * In 18731 found fossils at the base 
of the Front Range, near Pleasant Park, which Professor Meek referred 
to the Carboniferous, t The same year I also found them abundantly 
in the Park Range, $ and they have been gathered at several localities 
in the Elk Mountains. § Mr. Marvine recognized the strata north of 
Grand River in 1874, and obtained characteristic Carboniferous fossils. 

In Southern Colorado, Dr. Endlich has identified the formation and 
obtained typical fossils. 

In our district of 1874 there is a considerable area, in which Oarbonif- 

* Report United States Geological Survey 1867, 1868, 1869, p. 145. 

t Report United States Geological Survey 1873, pp. 198, 231. 

| Report United States Geological Survey 1873, p. 198. 

$ Reports United States Geological Survey 1873 and 1874 
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erous rocks are entirely wanting, the red sandstones of the Trias f resting 
immediately upon Archaean rocks. 

East of the Sierra la Sal there are several outcrops of beds that ought 
probably be referred to this horizon. At only one locality did I observe 
any fossils, and all that were obtained had to be abandoned during our 
difficulty with the Indians. The exact determination of the age of the 
beds from which they were obtained therefore remains in doubt. At the 
head of Salt Greek the following is the section of rocks referable to the 
Carboniferous. It is somewhat incomplete from the fact that the soft 
character of the beds causes them to be concealed by d6bris. 

Section at head of Salt Creek . 

Top. Feet. 

1. Pink and red shales with conglomeritic sandstones, becoming 

light-colored near the base and containing gypsum,.. 700 

2. Yellowish and black shales and sandstone with gypsum and 

salt. The creek, in passing the bluff where these beds are 
exposed, acquires a strong alkaline taste. 300 

3. Space filled with shaly sandstones and, perhaps, bands of 

limestone. Btods for most part entirely concealed.. 3,500 

4. Light yellowish and greenish shaly sandstones.) o 00 

5. Blue limestone with Productusj Crinoids, and Corals ..... f 


Total. 4,800 

No. 1 dips to the eastward at an angle of 8°-10°, and No. 2 in the 
same direction 25°, while at No. 5 the angle is 60°, the beds being 
tipped up and faulted against the ends of the red beds. Taking an 
average dip of 30° for the space No. 3 we would get a thickness of over 
4,000 feet of beds, which is probably too great. I have estimated it at 
3,500, which may also be too much. The steep angle hardly extends 
far to the eastward. 

Whether the layer (No. 5) containing the fossils is of Subcarbonifer- 
ou8 or of Carboniferous age I am unable to determine. I am inclined, 
however, to place it near the line separating them, calling the beds in 
Nos. 3 and 4 the representatives of the Coal-Measures. Eastward the 
beds rapidly thin out and Nos. 2,3,4, and 5 disappear. No. 1 on West 
Creek rests on the granite and is made up of coarse conglomerates, 
especially at the base, showing the near proximity of land during their 
formation. There was evidently a shore-line along the crest of the 
Uncompahgre plateau, or just west of it, and the pebbles forming the 
conglomerate were derived from the adjacent granites. Along the 
Dolores River the pink conglomerates and sandstones appear beneath 
the blood-red shales and sandstones that lie immediately below the 
massive red sandstones that cap the bluffs. These beds will be referred 
to again farther on. 

In Labyrinth Cafion, which is the lower part of Cation Colorado, Pro¬ 
fessor Newberry gives the following section of Carboniferous rocks :* 


1. Blue slaty argillaceous limestone, with nodules of chert, and 

containing crinoidal columns in great numbers, Athyris subtilita , 
Bellerophon , Productus, &c... 

2. Massive blue limestone, portions of which are quite sandy, 

generally variable in color and composition. 


Feet* 

20 

50 


* Exploring expedition from Santa F6 to junction of Grand and Green Rivera. Geol. Re¬ 
port, p. 98. 
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Feet. 


3. Slaty blue argillaceous limestone, somewhat cherty, crowded 

with fossils, among which are Atliyris subtilita , Spirifer earner - 
atus, Productus semircticulatm , P. scabriculus, P. Rogersi, P. 
punctatns , P. nodosusj Orthmna umbraculum , Myqlina ampla, 
Pleurotomapia exceha , &c.. 40 

4. Red shale, no fossils.. G 

5. Bluish-white or red mottled sandy limestones, no fossils. 35 

G. Red calcareous shale, no, fossils. 7 

7. Red or bluish-white mottled sandy limestone; massive; no 

fossils. 25 

8. Coarse blood-red sandstone, in some localities becoming red 

shale: no fossils. 22 

9. Hard cherty blue limestone, with a few fossils of the same spe¬ 
cies as found in No. 3. 36 


241 

On Grand River he gives substantially the same section, adding 
to it “ alternations of blue limestone, red and gray sandstone 


to bottom of canon”.1,000 

Making a total of. 1,241 


The locality of this section is about 40 miles west of that of my sec-. 
tion on Salt Creek. It is west of the Sierra la Sal. On Salt Creek 
the beds appear to be more shaly in character, and they were undoubt¬ 
edly formed near a shore-line, for, only 8 or 10 miles east they do not 
appear, the higher beds resting immediately on the granite. On account 
of these differences it is difficult to correlate the two sections. I think, 
however, that the equivalents of the limestones (Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of 
Newberry’s section) occur somewhere in the upper part of No. 3 of my 
Salt Creek section. 

Professor Newberry was unable to correlate the Grand River section 
with that of the Colorado River made by him when with Lieutenant 
Ives. 

What relations my section bears to those of Mr. Gilbert and Professor 
Rowell in the Colorado Plateau region I am unable to say. In the lat¬ 
ter region limestones are more abundant, deeper seas seeming to have 
prevailed from Subcarboniferous to Permian times. 

Beds Nos. 1 and 2 of the section of Salt Creek I am inclined to call 
Permian or Permo-Carboniferous. Their thickness is about 1,000 feet. 
The beds are gypsiferous and shaly. It is difficult to draw any line sep¬ 
arating theUpper Carboniferous from the Trias, the pink shales grading 
into the blood-red sandstones, and shales resting upou them. It seems 
possible that a portion of the beds I have referred to the Upper Carbon¬ 
iferous are represented by a portion of the Shinarump group of Powell’s 
section.* The data upon which 1 first referred the gypsiferous series, im¬ 
mediately underlying the “ red beds” to the Upper Carboniferous, calling it 
Permo-Carboniferous, are fully detailed in the reports for 1873 and 1874. 

Dr. Hayden referred a set of beds in the Black Hills to the Permian, 
and he and Meek identified the horizon in Kansas. Professor Newberry 
has also recognized the formation in Kansas on Dragoon Creek, with 
beds below in which there is a mingliug of Permian and Carboniferous 
forms.f 


# Geology of the Unite Mountains, pp. 41,53,54. 
t Report Exploring Expedition to Junction of Grand and Green, p. 19. 
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Clarence King, on his map of the Green Biver basin, (Map II, Geo¬ 
logical Exploration of the fortieth parallel,) has colored a narrow strip 
between the Triassic and upper Coal-Measures to represent the Permo- 
Carboniferous. Prof. Theo. B. Comstock, speaking of the Carboniferous 
in the North, says: 

Near tbe bead of Wind River, overlying conformably the Subcarboniforous f limestono, 
there is a thick formation of arenaceous and calcareous beds underneath the brick-red sand¬ 
stones, usually regarded as Triassic f If the limestone referred doubtfully to the Subcar- 
boniferous be really the equivalent of Hayden's Carboniferous east of our district, this for¬ 
mation would seem to occupy the position of his Permian*. 

Professor Meek, in the Paleontological Report of Simpson’s Expedi¬ 
tion of 1859, describes fossils of Permian affinities from Timpanogos 
River in Utah. 

It would seem, therefore, that the series is comparatively well marked 
at widely separated localities. 

Prof. John J. Stevenson (in Report of Geographical and Geologi¬ 
cal Explorations West of the One Hundredth Meridian, vol. iii, page 
639) refers the gypsam series of Eagle River, Colorado, to the Carbonif¬ 
erous. These are the beds that in 1873 I referred to Permian or Permo- 
Carboniferons.t Professor Newberry, in his section of the canon of 
tbe Colorado,! notes the occurrence of “ red oalcareons sandstones 
with gypsum,” lying above the “ Lower Carboniferous ? limestone.” In 
speaking of the fact that the comparison of the section on Grand River 
with that of the Grand Canon cannot be made, he says, “ But the 
great beds of gypsum of Cataract Creek are certainly wanting here (on 
Grand River§). 

In the “ red wall limestone,” which corresponds to a portion of New¬ 
berry’s Lower Carboniferous I limestone, Mr. G. !£. Gilbert found fos¬ 
sils referable to the Coal-Measures about the middle of the series. He 
8ays||: 

With these fossils in view the provisional assignment by Dr, Newberry of the whole lime¬ 
stone to the Lower Carboniferous and Devoniau is seen to be erroneous, but we are not yet 
enabled to demonstrate a complete correlation. Of the 4,000 to 4,500 feet of strata that I 
have assigned to the Carboniferous, a very few feet at the top may be called Permo-Carboni¬ 
ferous, and not less than 3,000 feet are to bo referred to the Coal-Measures. 

In a foot-note he says: 

Professor Marcou (Geology of North America, pp. 23,24, and 62) calls the Aubrey lime¬ 
stone Permian, the Aubrey sandstone Coal-Measures, and the red wall limestone “Car¬ 
boniferous limestone ” or “Mountain limestone.’ 1 


The following table will give a comparison of Dr. Newberry’s and Mr. 
Gilbert’s sections: 


Newberry. 

Gilbert. 

Upper Carboniferous limestone.. 

Crow stratified sandstones. 

Red calcareous sandstones with gypsum ... 

Feet. 

11,200 

Aubrey group. 

Feet. 

Cherty limestone.1 

Cross-bedded yellow sandstones, massive-1 

Red and white shales and calcareous sand- S1,300 
stone, gypsiferous In some localities... 

Lower Carboniferous f limestone. 

... 1,000 

Red wall limestone group. 2, G75 


*Reconnaissance of Northwestern Wyoming, p. 114. 
t Report United States Geological Survey, 1873, p. 245. 
t Ives’s Colorado Exploring Expedition, p. 42, Geological Report. 

$ Exploring Expedition from Santa F6 to Junction of Grand and Green, p.93. 

II Report Geographical and Geological Exploration West of One Hundredth Meridian, 
p. 178. 
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The Lower Carboniferous of Newberry represents only a portion .of 
the u Red Wall” group. In the upper portion of the Aubrey limestone 
Mr. Gilbert found fossils suggesting the Permo-Carboniferous of the Mis¬ 
sissippi Valley.® In the Report on the Invertebrate Paleontology of the 
Plateau Province, Dr. O. A. White, speaking of the fossils collected by 
Professor Powell’s party from Carboniferous rocks, says: 

Few or none of the fossils of the collections are of sach a character as to suggest the Per¬ 
mian age of the strata from which they were obtained, not even those of the Upper Aubrey 
group. I have elsewhere shown that the prevalence of certain types which have been re¬ 
lied upon to prove the Permian age of the strata containing them may be due to peculiar 
physical conditions, and I therefore regard it as not improbable that the time of the Permian 
period may be represented in the Plateau Province by the Upper Aubrey group, although 
the distinguishing types are wanting there. 

Mr. Gilbert in bis sections t bas a series of Gypsiferous beds above 
the Aubrey group, which he refers to the lower part of the Trias. 

Under the head of the Triassic Dr. Newberry, speaking of the Gyp¬ 
siferous series, saysf: 

In the Pecos section the red sandstone and shales rest directly upon the Coal-Measure lime¬ 
stones, and the Permian magnesian rocks of Kansas are entirely wanting. It is possible, 
however, as I have before stated, that they are represented by the extreme upper portion of 
the Calcareous beds, and by a part of the overlying red sandstones and shales—the Salifer¬ 
ous group of my former report; the “ Bunter Sandatein ,” or lower division of the Trias of 
Marcou. 

Speaking of the fossils, he says: 

As it is they give us reason to suspect that the lower portion of the Gypsum series should 
be regarded as of Permian age. 

Again he says: 

Those fossils which 1 obtained are insufficient to decide any of the questions which have 
been raised in regard to the parallelism of the beds containing them, with those of other 
countries, while they may perhaps justly afford ground for a suspicion that the classification 
which refers all the Gypsum formation to the Trias may be erroneous. 

Iu my own district I had an outcrop of the Trias resting on the gran¬ 
ite, which I traced continuously for twenty miles. Here the lower part 
of the Trias consisted of shaly sandstones, red and brownish in color. 
The Gypsum series which lies beneath farther west was absent. 

The evidence upon which I refer the Gypsum series to the Permian 
or Permo-Carboniferous is as follows: 

1st. The existence of the series has been proved at widely-separated 
localities in the West, and has been so referred. 

2d. The upper part of the Aubrey group in the region of the Col¬ 
orado River has no Permian fossils, although some of them suggest the 
Permo-Carboniferous. 

3d. Vegetable impressions from the lower part of the red beds, 
found by Professor Newberry in New Mexico, gave him reason to sus¬ 
pect the Permian age of the lower part of the gypsum series. 

4th. On Eagle River, at the base of the series, I found fossils referred 
by Professor Lesquereux to the Permian. Professor Stevenson also 
refers the same beds to the Carboniferous. 

5th. During the season of 1874, I found the red beds resting upon 
the granite without the gypsum series between, while farther west 
it was present beneath the red beds, with undoubted Carboniferous 
strata below it. 

I have called them Permo-Carboniferous because there seems to be a 

* Geology of Eastern part of the Uinta Mountains, p. 80. 
t Kept. Geograph, ana Geol. Expl. W. of 100th Meridian, pp. 160, 161, Ac. 
t Expl. Exped. to Junction of Grand and Green, pp. 48, 49. 
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mingling of Carboniferous and Permian forms, and I have found no 
distinctively Permian fossils in the lower part. The same condition is 
found in the lower part of the Carboniferous—Subcarboniferous and 
Carboniferous types being found in the same strata north of Grand 
River. Mr. Marvine assured me, in 1S74, that the gypsiferous series 
extended down into the Carboniferous. 

Professor White, speaking of the Plateau Province, is inclined to 
think that the whole Carboniferous age, including its three periods, Sub- 
carboniferous, Carboniferous, and Permian, is represented by the four 
groups recognized in the Plateau Province. 

In the region of Eagle River there is a lithological distinction that is 
marked, the Subcarboniferous consisting of limestones, the Carbonifer¬ 
ous of sandstones and shales, and the Permian, by calcareous and gyp¬ 
siferous beds, although it is difficult to say where the lines of separation 
are. It is also impossible to correlate the section with those made 
farther westward where limestones prevail. It may be that the upper 
limestone of the Aubrey is wanting East, and that the gypsiferous beds 
below it are equivalent, in part at least, with a portion of the gypsum 
Beries of Eagle River. 

Over the greater part of our district the Upper Carboniferous rocks 
are wanting. During Upper Carboniferous times there was a shore-line 
to the west of station 33; what the other boundaries of the ancient sea 
were, it is impossible to say. On Eagle River the characters of the 
strata through the Coal-Measures and into the Permo-Carboniferous in¬ 
dicate that there was marshy land of considerable persistence in that 
neighborhood. In the Park range again, the strata indicate shallow 
waters and a shore-line not far to the westward. The area, therefore, 
must have been of considerable size. As we go to the north and west¬ 
ward, limestones are more abundant, evidencing the existence of an ex¬ 
tensive sea, of considerable depth. East of the Rocky Mountains, the 
facts point to the same state of things. The paleozoic continent was 
mainly composed of Archman rocks which were gradually subsiding, and 
in Triassic times were probably altogether under water in our district. 
As we have seen already, fragmental rocks derived from the erosion of 
the Archaean continent or islands were formed over our district. The 
laminated and conglomeritic conditions of the strata prove that there 
was a general subsidence. Judging from the thickness of the beds, from 
the lowest limestone we discovered, to the base of the Triassic, this sub¬ 
sidence, during Carboniferous times, was at least 4,000 feet. It was prob¬ 
ably more, for it is not likely that the limestone referred to was the 
lowest bed of the Carboniferous. The rate of subsidence was probably 
not not much, if any, greater than the rate of deposition of the strata. 

In the Elk Mountains we find a considerable thickness of Carbonifer¬ 
ous limestones. Some of the fossils obtained by Mr. Holmes from the 
lower layers indicate that they are Subcarboniferous. When these 
beds were formed, therefore, the Elk Mountains were beneath the level 
of the sea, and there must have been a shore-line southwest of the Elk 
Mountains, between them and the Grand Cafion of the Gunnison, for in 
the latter place there are no Carboniferous strata on the gneissic rocks. 
There was, then, in early Carboniferous times, a belt of land, about 50 
miles in width, lying between the present position of the Elk Mountains 
and that of the Sierra la Sal. 

In Silurian ages the area was probably larger. We cannot say posi¬ 
tively that Silurian strata are seen in the Elk Mountains, nor how far 
westward we must go to find the formation. In the Park range, in 1873, 
I found Silurian fossils, and, north of Grand River, Mr. Marvine, the fol- 
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lowing year, obtained primordial fossils. In Few Mexico, Dr. Newberry 
found the Carboniferous in immediate superposition with the granite. 

Was the land in our district in Carboniferous times an island or a 
•continental projection t A great portion of what is now the Sawatch 
range was above water, and the area west of the Cncompahgre may 
have been connected with the Sawatch area, but in what manner it is 
impossible to say. 

In the Elk Mountains the gypsum series has not been positively rec¬ 
ognized. Next to the micaceous sandstones at the top of the Coal- 
Measures is a conglomerate composed of granitic and limestone pebbles.* 
Above this are beds of maroon-colored shales and sandstones, followed 
by red sandstones. The conglomerate was derived from the degradation 
of land that was composed in part of granitic rocks, and also of stratified. 
There were no remains to tell whether the pebbles were from Silurian, 
Devonian, or Carboniferous strata. If the Permian rocks are absent, it 
would imply an interval between the Coal-Measures and the Trias, to 
which the conglomerate would have to be referred, during which a por¬ 
tion of the land above sea-level must have been composed of Carbon¬ 
iferous rocks. If so, the gradual subsidence of the land carried them 
beneath the level of the sea as the deposition of the Triassio sandstones 
progressed. 

It is probable, however, that the conglomerate marks the base of the 
Permian rocks, and that the maroon-colored beds should also be referred 
to the Permian. If so, the gypsum which characterizes the beds else¬ 
where is wanting in the Elk Mountains. 

The greenish-gray micaceous sandstones beneath the conglomerate in 
the section just quoted seem to be identical withthose of the Eagle River 
section, and also with those in Four Mile Creek Canon west of South Park. 
This identity is not only lithological but paleontological. All contain 
fossils typical of the Coal-Measures. I have therefore divided my Car¬ 
boniferous into three divisions, as follows: 

Subcarboniferous—Mainly massive limestones grading . below into 
Devonian f. 

Carboniferous (Coal-Measured)—Micaceous sandstones with limestones 
near the base. 

Permian or Permo-Carboniferous—Gypsiferous and calcareous shales 
and sandstones, limestone near base. 

Mr. Marvine, in 1874, recognized four divisions, the upper one of which 
was red sandstone and those below as I have them. Dr. Endlich, in 
Southern Colorado, recognized the following: 

Loyrer Carboniferous—limestones. 

Upper Carboniferous—red sandstones. 

Near the top of the latter in some localities he finds a band of lime¬ 
stone. I give the following table for comparison in my own districts: 

*See section of inverted beds, Report United States Geological Survey, 1873, p.251. 
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CarbonifirouM strata. 


In tbe region of the Do¬ 
lores River. District of 
187a 

On tbs Eagle River. Dis¬ 
trict of 1874.* 

In tbe Elk Monn tains. 
District of 1873. t 

Park Range; west of 
Sonth Park on 4-mllo 
Creek. District of 1873. 

Pink conglomeritio sand* 

»tones and red gypsifer¬ 
ous shales. 

Thickness, 1,000 feet 

Micaceous sandstones and 
gypsiferous shales of 
variegated colors, 
with thin beds of lime¬ 
stone at the base. 

Thickness, 2,000. feet. 

Fossils —Calamitu Suck- 
ovii, O. gig a*, Stig • 
maria fucoiaes, Spiri- 
far , Productua , Orbi- 
Cuhtm 

Thickness, 2,000. 

Maroon-colored sand¬ 

stones and sfaales, with 
conglomerate at base. 
No fossils. 

Thickness not estimated. 

Red, pink, and maroon- 
colored sandsyroes, gyp¬ 
siferous and calcareous, 
with limestones In thin 
beds. No fossils. 

Thickness 2.000 to 2,500 
feet. 

Shales mostly arenace¬ 
ous with calcareous and 
gypsiferous beds at the 
top. The beds ore gen¬ 
erally concealed; ddbria 
is light yellow oolor. 
No fossils. 

Thickness, 3,500 foot. 

White, greenish, and red* 
dish, laminated, mica¬ 
ceous sandstones and 
black shales with 
patches of carbonace¬ 
ous material; near the 
bam are limestone*,§ 
with Avicula, Aviculo- 
pecten , Pleurophorua. 

Thickness, 2,500 feet. 

Yellowish, gray, and red¬ 
dish sandstones and 
shales, with bands of 
limestone. Lower part 
of series is gray and 
greenish micaceous 
sandstones. Fossils. 

Third layer (top). Loz- 
onemia, Productua 

mutlcatua , Sptrifer. 

Second layer.— Produc- 
tua * uricotus, Athyria 
aubtilita , RhyvconeJla 
asageiuta, Hemipro- 
n itea craaaua, Trrtbra- 
tula bovidens, Rctiia 
punctuliferth 

First 1 aye r.-r Productua 
muricatua. 

Thickness, 1,300 to 2,000 
feet. 

Conglomerltfc sandstones, 
green and gray mica¬ 
ceous sandstones and 
shales, blulhh lime¬ 
stones and interlamiu- 
ated sandstones. Fossils 
from below. 

Second layer .—Productua 
nebroscensia, Productua 
praUenanua, Productua 
tenireticulatis, Spirifer 
opimua, Plcurotomaria 
taggarti. 

First layer.— Productua , 
Spirifer, Trilobitea. 

Thickness, 2,(00 feet. 

• 

Limestone, only upper 
part showing fos¬ 
sils, indistinct and not 
determined. Productua, 
corala, and crinoidal 
stems. 

Thickness, 300 feet, as for 
as seen. 

Limestone, somewhat 

thaly above bat mass¬ 
ive as we descend. 
Thickness about 500 feet. 

Limestones and lime¬ 
stone shale*. Beds so 
distorted that thickness 
not positively taken. 
Fossils of 8ubcarbo- 
Diferous type not yet 
examined. 

Bine limestones and sand¬ 
stone shales, 11 m e- 
k tones predominating y 
fossils are Indistinct. 

Thickness, 3C0 to 400 feet. 

4.800 feet to 5.000 feet. 

5,000 feet. 

4,<)00 to 4,500 feet. 

4,300 foet to 4,60a 


* See sections Report of 1874, pp. 115-119. t See pp. 21, 225, 230, 232, Report of 187a 

XSee traction Mo. 92, p. 243, Report 1873. § Tbit) layer may possibly be Subcarboniferous. 
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The following table of Carboniferous strata is given for comparison 
with the preceding: 


Montana—Hayden. * 

Wind River Mount¬ 
ains—Comstock, t 

[ Plateau province—Powell. J 

Interior basin of United States 
—Missouri, Iowa, and Illi¬ 
nois. § 

Limestones, both in 
the Suocarbonlfer- 
ous and Carbonifer¬ 
ous. The line sepa¬ 
rating them cannot 
be defined. 

Permian beds have 
not been recognized. 

t 

Arenaceous and cal- 
careons beds with 
limestone at the 
base. 

Limestones compact 
, thickly bedded, 
8ubcarbociferous. 
Thickness of Carbo¬ 
niferous limestones, 
equivalent of Up¬ 
per Coal-Measures 
of the eastern Uni¬ 
ted States, not less 
than 3,000 feet 

g Sandstones and lime- 

2 stones, the latter 

g cherty. To the 

^ north there are two 

members of this 
group, viz, Bfllero • 
jf phon limestone, and 

J Yamya sandstone, 

^ Farther south cherty 

e limestones prevail, 

o. 

£ 

i 

is 

g , Sandstones and lime- 
■go stones massively 

<*2 bedded. In some 

g localities sandstones 

« ©, prevail and are fria- 

| -* ole. 

^ i 

Chiefly limestones. In 
, the Uintah Mount- 

9 tains massive lime- 

® stonCs are separated 

S by thin strata of 

® sandstones. In the 

Grand Cafion a mass- 

3 1 ve limes ton e, a 

Cg thousand feet in 

thickness. Is found 
© with thinner strata 

» of limestone and 

sandstone beneath. 

g Sandstones and shales, 

supposed to be the 
©•S equivalent In the 

c «S Uintah Mountains to 

’g the Tonto group in 

the Grand Cafion. 

1 

g £ Generally limestones 
o |3 with few shales and 

o | sandstones. Thick¬ 
'S « ness, 530 to 1,350 feet. 

1 

O 

i 

| Limestones with shales 

5j and sandstone at the 

o base. Thickness, 600 

■g to 3,500 feet. 

1 

Total thickness, 1,000 
to 3,000 feet 


Total thickness, 4,460 feet. 

Total thickness, 1,130 to 3,750 
feet. 


* Reports United States Geological Survey 1871,1872. 
t Reconnaissance of Northwestern Wyoming, bv Captain Jones, 
t Geology of the Eastern Portion of the Uintah Mountains. 

9 Dana’s Manual of Geology. 

Comparing the tables just given we find that during Subcarboniferous 
times there was a period of limestone-making which was pretty general 
over the west, more marked towards the north, in Montana and Wy¬ 
oming Territories, and in the Mississippi Valley. Deep seas seem to have 
prevailed, with land somewhere in Colorado, probably as islands. 
Thus we have seen that a portion of the Sawatch Range, and perhaps 
a portion of the Front Range, and a considerable area in the western 
part of our district must have been above the level of the sea. 

In the succeeding period limestones continued in the Mississippi Val¬ 
ley and in Montana, and also in the plateau region bordering the Col¬ 
orado River. In Colorado the rocks show that numerous oscillations 
took place, and that, as the time advanced, they became less and less, 
and shallow seas prevailed, with considerable areas above sea-level, in 
which the rocks, judging from the character of the sandstones then 
formed, were mainly Arcbcean. 
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In New Mexico also Professor Newberry found the equivalents of the 
Goal-Measures resting directly on the granite.* He also finds evidence 
of the proximity of land, while to the southward there is “ proof of the 
uninterrupted existence of an open sea ” u throughout the entire Car¬ 
boniferous epoch.In Permian times shallower seas seem to have pre* 
vailed over wider areas, with oscillations of the surface, although, in 
Colorado, the general movement was one of subsidence. 

The following shows the difference in thickness of the Carboniferous 
rocks in the Appalachian region, the Interior basin, and Colorado: 


Appalachian. Interior. Colorado. 

Max imam.16,125 feet. 3,750 feet 5,000 feet. 

Minimum.... 1,130'feet. 4,000 feet. 


We see that in Colorado the thickness is intermediate between that 
of the Appalachian and that of the interior region. In regard to the 
character of the rocks we notice the same fact. Fragmental rocks form 
16,000 feet in the Appalachian region: 500 to 1,000 feet in Colorado, 
and in the interior region 1,000 to 3,000 feet. 

From what has been written, therefore, it will be seen that the areas 
of highest elevation in Palmozoic, and perhaps in Pre-Palmozoic times in 
the Rocky Mountain region were in Colorado, and it is an interesting 
fact tbat at the present time, as far as known, the highest mass of 
mountain elevation is also found there. This is also true of the pla- 
teaus, which range from 8,000 feet to 9,000 feet. Taking the mean ele¬ 
vation of Colorado, 6.600 feet, we find it greater than that of any other 
State or Territory, Wyoming being next, with a mean elevation of 6,450 

feet.f 

Although the Rocky Mountains, as we now know them, had no exist¬ 
ence until Tertiary time, still, as pointed out by Dr. Newberry,§ the 
western part of North America was outlined from early times by groups 
of islands and broad continental surfaces of dry land. 

A portion of this land, perhaps as-islands, existed in Colorado, as we 
have noted in preceding portions of this chapter. In regard to coal in 
the Carboniferous, none has been found in Colorado. On Eagle River 
there were patches of carbonaceous material in the Coal-Measure rocks, 
and in New Mexico a thin bed of coal occurs in the Coal-Measures near 
Santa F6. Still the conditions do qot seem to have been very favorable 
for the formation of coal. 

*Report of Exploring Expedition from Santa F6 to junction of Grand and Green, pp. 42-47. 

t Ibid ., p. 17. 

X List of Elevations, by H. Gannett, United States Geological Survey, third edition, p. 
72. 

t Ives's Colorado Expedition, Geological Report, p. 47. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


STRATIGRAPHY—MESOZOIC FORMATIONS. 

The mesozoic formations of oar district are divided about as follows: 

Triasaic. 300 to 1,600 

Jurassic.1...'.. 300 to 800 

Cretaceous. 1,000 to 2,000 

1,600 to 4,400 

The entire thickness of the Cretaceous does not appear in the district, 
and in regard to the Triassic in the Unaweep Cafion there is a gradual 
thinning of the beds towards the eastward. 

TRIASSIC. 

No data were obtained from which anythiug new can be predicated 
in regard to the series of red beds which we have been in the habit of 
referring to the Triassic. The reasons for such reference have been given 
in the preceding reports upon Colorado. The general character of the 
beds is as follows: A massive yellow, white, or pink sandstone forms 
the top of the series. Toward the western part of our district this 
sandstone is calcareous. In many places the sandstones are markedly 
cross-stratified. The color is subject to much change locally, passing 
from white, through orange and pink, into deep red. Below the massive 
sandstone are blood-red shales, followed in most'by massive brick-red 
sandstone places. In Unaweep Canon the sandstones are laminated, 
while northward and westward they seem to be consolidated into one 
massive bed. They are followed, as we descend in the series, by shales 
and blood-red sandstones, which, on the Dolores, change gradually into 
gypsiferous shales and sandstones. The latter I have considered as 
belonging to the Permian. It is difficult to draw any line between the 
Trias and the Permian, and I have been obliged to do so arbitrarily. 

The Triassic rockB are the surface formation over about 600 square 
miles of the district, while Carboniferous rooks form the surface over 
only 60 square miles.' The area in which Triassic rocks are present 
beneath the overlying Cretaceous formations is very much larger thau 
that in which we have reason to suspect the presence of Paleozoic forma¬ 
tions beneath the Trias. At the end of the Carboniferous period, the 
subsidence of the land appears to have allowed the sea to spread over 
much wider areas, and it seems that the sea encroached on the land 
gradually, as the Triassic period advanced, until it covered almost all of 
it. , We see that in all parts of our district the upper portion of the 
series presents the same character, and as I shall show in a subsequent 
portion of the chapter, agrees closely with the upper part of the series 
at other localities in Colorado, and in Utah, and New Mexico. The 
conditions, therefore, that existed in our district during its formation 
were present over a wide area. It is impossible to define the area in 
80 
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oor district in which the red beds have never been present. It conld 
not have been of any extent north and south, as we find them resting 
on the granite in the Grand Gabon of the Gunnison, and Dr. Endlich 
noted the existence of red sandstones, probably of the same age, at the 
beads of the southern branches of the Uncompahgre and Gunnison 
Rivers, a distance of ten or twelve miles farther south. On the south 
side of the Gunnison, between these points I found several places where 
Cretaceous stata rested on the granite, without any evidence that the 
red beds had ever been present and subsequently removed by erosion. 
The gradual thickening of the series as we go westward also points to 
the fact of there having been land in this portion of our district in 
Triassic times. Toward the east and southeast, the area may have been 
larger. In New Mexico, however, we again find the red beds resting on 
beds containing Carboniferous fossils. Northward, we have to go only 
as far as the Elk Mountains to find them. Westward, the area west of 
the Uncompahgre River is probably underlaid with them, although the 
first outcrop is not seen until we reach the crest of the plateau overlook¬ 
ing the San Miguel River, i shall now consider the series as it occurs at 
different points throughout the district. 

In the Grand Cabon of the Gunnison there is shown only a narrow 
belt of red sandstone, probably the upper part of the series, resting on 
the granitic portion of the chasm. This outcrop thickens as we follow 
the river north, and southward it gradually thins out and disappears. In 
the lower cafion of the Gunnison, about 150 feet of massive red and pink 
sandstone borders the river. 

Iu the area between Unaweep Gabon, Gunnison, Uncompahgre, and 
San Miguel Rivers, Triassic rocks form the surface over about 180 square 
miles, with patches of Jurassic shales resting upon them. As we go 
southward, the Jurassic disappears beneath the Dakota sandstone, and 
we do not see any Triassic until we reach the crest of the plateau where 
the red beds show in the canons which the creeks cut as they flow across 
the monoclinal fold. The following is a section at this point: 

Yellowish sandstones. 

Light-red saudstones. 

Blood-red sandstones and shales. 

Purplish shales. 

Following the crest to the northwest, we find the overlying beds on 
the fold removed, and the red beds alone continuous. Still farther along 
these are broken and probably faulted at some places. On the plateau 
they dip to the eastward at an angle of 4° to 5°, and below the crest 
the inclination is 60° to 70° to the westward. This decreases toward 
the west, and the red beds disappear beneath the Jurassic and Creta¬ 
ceous beds to re appear at the top of the bluffs along the Dolores River 
with Permian f beds beneath them. 

In the Unaweep Gabon the red beds show on top of the granite, 
preserving the same level on both sides of the cabon. The dip is to 
the eastward, and the outcrops are continuous for from 20 to 25 miles. 
The white or orange"colored cross-bedded*, massive sandstone forms the 
top of the series. The sandstones below are more laminated than they 
are on the Dolores. Going through the cabon from east to west, we 
notice a gradual thickening of the strata. At station 40 it is 270 feet. 
At 38, 6 miles farther west, it is 342 feet, and west of station 34, about 
10 miles farther, the thickness is between 500 and 600 feet, while across 
the Dolores it is over 1,000 feet. North of the cabon the area covered 
by the red beds is uearly 200 square miles. On the highest part of the 
60s 
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plateau there is a tongue of Jurassic and Cretaceous rocks extending 
from the Gunnison to the western side of the plateau a few miles north 
of the canon. (See Fig. 3, Plate IV.) North of this, the surface forma¬ 
tion is the cross-bedded white sandstone of the Upper Trias, dipping 5° 
to the northward, with granite showing on the bottoms of the canons 
of the streams flowing toward the Grand. The upper member of the 
series is subject to much change, becoming red and salmon colored as 
we approach the Grand, where isolated patches of Jurassic shales cap 
buttes composed of these sandstones. Between this upper member of 
the Trias and the granite, are laminated blood-red sandstones, separated 
in places by a band of white sandstone. The latter becomes pink and 
blood-red as we follow it northward, and the laminated sandstones 
change to massive sandstones with a few shales at the base. The thick¬ 
ness is as follows: 

Feet. 

Cross-bedded sandstone somewhat laminated at base, yellow, 

white, or salmon colored. . 300-400 

Massive sandstone, blood-red in color, with shales at base rest¬ 
ing on granite.......400 

700-800 

The lemon-yellow, pink, and salmon-colored sandstones are composed 
generally of very fine material, and the buttes into which they have 
been eroded present most beautiful examples of rock-coloring. On the 
sides of the buttes great caves have been worn into the rock; and 
others have the form of pinnacles and towers. 

On the western side of the plateau there is a fault of about 800 feet, 
with the beds below tipped up against the granite. The area between 
the crest of the plateau and the Dolores is occupied mainly by red beds, 
with Jurassic and Lower Cretaceous strata appearing as we approach 
Grand River. Between the Dolores and the Salt Mountains the red 
beds again are the surface formation, with the exception of several 
small areas of Jurassic and the Carboniferous area of Sindbad Valley. 
This valley lies on the line of a fold extending from a point south of 
the Dolores to the Grand and northwest of the Grand. As explained 
in a previous chapter, in the valley which we named Sindbad there is a 
fault, with the ends, of Carboniferous strata, tipped up against the red 
beds on the west side. The following is a section on the east side of 
the valley, on Salt Creek, which drains the basin: 

Feet. 

1. Light-red sandstones, massive. \ 

2. Dark-red shales.) 

3 . Massive blood-red sandstone.. 700 

4. Brown sandstones with interlaminated red shales. 300 

1,600 

5. Pink and red gypsiferous shales and sandstones, conglomerate 

at the base.* ... 700 

Layer No. 5 was included in the section of Permian beds, page 71. 
The section on the Dolores is like that of Salt Creek, except that the 
beds ate lighter colored near the base and contain large, angular frag¬ 
ments of granite. On Grand River, north of the Sierra la Sal, I made 
the following section. The thicknesses were measured by angles taken 
with the gradienter, as it was impossible to descend the cliffs to measure 
the strata in detail. 
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Feet. 


1. Light-red and white sandstone. 400 

2. Massive blood-red sandstone..500 

3. Fine soft red shales.280 

4. Shales and sandstones, dark red and brown.520 

5. Purplish-red shales, reaching to base of cliffs...440 


Some of the lower beds in this section are probably Permian ; bat it 
is impossible to draw any line between them and the beds that are un¬ 
doubtedly Triassic. South of the Salt Mountains, I am inclined to believe 
that the red beds prevail. On the west, in the immediate vicinity of 
the mountains, I think the red beds are covered by the Jurassic shales 
and Dakota sandstone, (No. 1 Cretaceous.) Farther west, the red beds 
show as seen from the summits of the mountains, and at one place 
seemed to be worn into huge roches moutonnies. We were too far away, 
and too high above the level of the country, to obtain any details of the 
structure in that direction. 

In the Canon Colorado, Professor Newberry gives the following sec¬ 
tion:* 

Feet. 

7. Red, yellow, or white massive calcareous sandstone; no fossils. 550 

8. Red thin-bedded sandstones, with red shales; no fossils. 150 

9. Red and brown massive sandstone, fine grained, not hard; no 

fossils.... 270 

10. Soft red sandstone, in thin layers, separated by beds of red or 

dark-brown shales..350 

11. Greenish-gray micaceous conglomerate and gray sandstone, 

separated by red and purple shales. . 92 

12. Soft liver-colored sandstones, becoming, suddenly and locally, 

nearly white, with partings of shale.350 

13. Brick-red, massive, calcareous sandstones, with some like the 

last... 164 


The following is a comparison of the thicknesses of the sections just 
given: 


Salt Creak. Grand River. 


No. 

No. 

2, 

^ 600 

feet. 

No. 1, 
No. 2, 

400 

500 

No. 

3, 

700 

I( 

No. 3, 

280 

No. 

4, 

300 

•• 

No. 4, 

( QCA 

No. 

5, 

700 

it 

No. 6, 

> you 


2,300 feet. 2,140 feet. 

Deducting, probably: 

Permian?. 700 “ 960 “ 


CaQon Colorado— 
(Newberry.) 

No! 8^700 feet. 
No. 9, 270 “ 
No. 10, 350 “ 
No. 11, ) 

No. 12, >606 “ 
No. 13, ) 


1,926 feet. 
606 “ 


Triassic f 


1,600 feet. 1,180 feet 


1,320 feet. * 


In the section on Grand River we hardly have the top of the series,. 
and at the base we probably extend farther into the Carboniferous than 
in the other sections, as the beds are partially concealed, and we could 
not draw any lines of demarkation. 

Between the Dolores, San Miguel, and Lone Cone, there are outcrops 
of red beds, but their consideration will have to be deferred until the 
region has been visited. They were seen from too great a distance to 
give any details. There appear to be several folds which bring the 


• Exploring Expedition to Junction of Grand and Green, p. 99. 
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Trias to the surface. At the sources of the Uncompahgre and San 
Miguel Rivers there are outcrops of red beds, probably Carboniferous 
in part. 

I have adhered to the iiame Triassic, for the series just described, 
because the evidence is conflicting, and the beds are nsnally called 
Triassic as a provisional name. In New Mexico, Cope has found fossils 
that he says are favorable to the identification of this horizon with the 
Trias. # These fossils are remains of a new genus Typothorax coccinarum . 
He also obtained, from the same horizon, other vertebrate remains, and 
a new species of Unio % the latter showing that at least a portion of the 
Trias of the West is of fresh-water origin. 

Near the Abqjo Mountains Dr. Newberry found saurian bones and 
silicifled wood in shales just above the massive yellow and red calcareous 
sandstones that form the top of his Triassic series in the section I have 
already quoted. These bones were associated with fossil shells resern- 
bling NaticaA 

At the Cobre or old copper-mines of Abiquiu he found fossil plants, 
of which he says: 

We have, therefore, in these plants evidence of the Triassic age of all the variegated gyp¬ 
siferous rocks of Northern New Mexico; for the Lower Cretaceous sandstones immediately 
overlie the plant-bed of the Cobre.f 

In Utah, Mr. E. E. Howell obtained fossils from the base of the Trias. 
Dr. C. A. White describes these,§ and says: 

If the collections had been placed in my bands for determination, without any statement 
of their stratigraphical position, I should have referred them to the Jurassic period, with 
no other doubts than those suggested by the imperfection of the specimens. 

In the Black Hills, Dr. Hayden also found Jurassic fossils near the 
base of the Triassic.|| 

The plants that Dr. Newberry refers to the Triassic were immediately 
beneath the sandstones of the Dakota group. While in Utah, Howell 
found Jurassic fossils in nearly the same position. That the beds are 
near the same horizon I will attempt to show farther on. In New Mexico, 
Mr. Gilbert is inclined to think that the Jura is absent. The summit of 
his Trias corresponds with that of Powell, Newberry, Howell, and mine, 
in Colorado. Above the Trias he has a series of sandstones and shales 
which he refers to the lower part of the Cretaceous. These beds agree 
with the descriptions of those usually referred to, the Jurassic, with, 
perhaps, the exception of the gypsum, which appears to be absent in 
Gilbert’s section. In some parts of Colorado the beds below the Dakota 
group are destitute of gypsum to the top of the red sandstones. From 
what I have written, it appears that the evidence supplied by vegetable 
paleontology is opposed to that derived from the animal remains. This 
is also the case in Eastern North America, where the Triassic may 
eventually prove to be Jurassic. 

The following sections include also the Jurassic strata: 

# Report of the Chief of Engineers, p. 981. 

t Exploring Expedition to Junction of Grand and Green Rivers, pp. 91, 92. 

t Exploring Expedition to Junction of Grand and Green Rivers, pp. 68, 69. 

$ Geology of Eastern Portion of the Uinta Mountains, p. 81. 

j| Geological Report of the Exploration of the YeUowstone and Missouri Rivers, J859-’60, 

p. 11. 
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In Gilbert’s section the whole Cretaceous section is not given. He 
says the lowest Cretaceous bed is No. 8 or No* 10. 

In a previous page I have compared my sections with that of Dr. 
Newberry, and the table just given will show how closely all the sec¬ 
tions of the Trias agree. 

JURASSIC. 

Immediately above the red beds is a group of shales and marls, with 
thin bands of limestone near the base. These beds are variegated in 
color, aud correspond, lithologically and stratigraphically, with the 
beds that, in Eastern and Central Colorado, I referred to the Jura. I 
was unable to make any detailed sections, but, as far as seen, they ap¬ 
peared to correspond closely with the beds measured in the sections on 
the Gunnison in 1874.* In that locality the series consisted of soft ar¬ 
gillaceous and arenaceous shales, often gypsiferous and variegated in 
color, with bands of yellow siliceous sandstone and gray and bluish- 
gray limestones id thin beds. The total thickness was nearly 250 feet. 
In the district under consideration, the thickness is probably greater 
than that on the Gunnison. The areas in which this series is exposed 
are comparatively small. In the u Great Uncompahgre Plateau” there 
are several areas where these variegated beds are the surface formation. 
These will be readily understood by glancing at the map. In the mono- 
clinal fold toward the southwest, the creeks that cut across it expose 
the Jurassic beneath the Dakota group. The Jurassic is also seen in the 
bottoms of the callous draining the plateau bordering the San Miguel on 
the west. As we go northwest, the Dakota sandstones are absent, hav¬ 
ing been eroded away; and still farther along, the Jurassic shales are 
also absent. 

In the region about the Sierra la Sal, there is also a limited area of 
Jurassic dipping from the mountains. 

In a preceding portion of this chapter I have spoken of the conflict¬ 
ing evidence in regard to the Trias, and showed that Jurassic Y fossils 
have been found at the base of the Trias. The sections given on page 
85 will show the relations of the Jurassic strata to those of the Trias. 
In Mr. Gilbert’s section I am inclined to think that a portion of the 
beds referred by him to the Cretaceous are Jurassic. 

• Report United States Geological Survey, 1874, pp. 126, 127. 
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The following are lists of fossils from the Jurassic strata described in 
those sections: 

Howell and others in Southern Utah. Powell in Plateau Province. 

Pentacrinus asteriscus. 

Ostrea strigilecula . 

Camptonectes stygius. 
belUstriatus. 
platessiformis. 

Myophoria - 1 

Trigonia -f 

Trigonia americana. 

montanensis . 

Oonradi. 

Trtgonella -f 

N&ritina ft Powelli. 

-f 

Bhynchonella gnathophora. 

myrina. 

Ostrea (A lectryonia) procum bens. 

Gervillea - f 

Pinna - f 

Myacites -f 

Belemnites densus. 

Ammonites cordiformis. 

Undetermined Conchifers and Gastero¬ 
poda. 

As I have already stated, Professor Newberry found plants at the top 
of the variegated series, and refers the whole gypsum series to the Tri- 
assic; and Professor White noticed fossils found by Mr. Howell 
the base of the Triassic, and says they are of Jurassic affinity. It seems, 
therefore, a disputed point whether we should consider both periods rep¬ 
resented, and call the formation Jura-Trias, as Powell has done, or treat 
them as two distinct formations. 

Mr. Howell is of the opinion that the Jurassic thins out ? and proba¬ 
bly disappears in Eastern Arizoua and New Mexico. I think that the 
sections show that it is probably present, although it is difficult to define 
it at all localities, as the rocks grade into those that belong to the Cre- 
taceous 4 above and the Triassic below. 

In the future we may have to consider the whole formation as Jurassic. 
It may be that the fossils represent both the formations. In Eastern 
North America the line between them has not been definitely drawn, 
and in the West we will have to wait until we have more evidence. At 
present, it seems to be in favor of the Jurassic. 

CRETACEOUS. 

The Cretaceous strata in our district are comprehended under, the 
Lower division, (Dakota group,) Middle division, and the base of the 
Upper division. The latter is exposed at only one locality, and the mid¬ 
dle division is only partially seen at most localities. The Dakota group 
is the only formation occupying much area in the district. 

In the table given on page 128 of the Eeport of United States Geologi¬ 
cal Survey for 1873,1 included the Fort Pierre group (No. 4) in the Mid¬ 
dle Cretaceous, because I was unable to draw any line between No. 3 


Pentacrinus asteriscus. 
Ostrea strigilecula. 
Gamptonectes stygius. 

bellistriatus. 
Inoceramus crassalatus. 
Myophoria ambilineata. 

Trigonia - 1 

NeriUna t phaseolaris. 
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and No. 4. The division was made lithologically, and the line perhaps 
should be drawn somewhat lower down, so as to include a portion of No. 
4 with the upper division. Professor Meek is inclined to place the line 
separating the Middle Cretaceous from the Upper at the base of No. 4. 
He says the fossils never cross the line, and that the division corre- 
' spends more nearly with the European divisions. The Cretaceous 
strata onoe probably extended over our entire district, and where now 
absent it is due to erosion. 

LOWER CRETACEOUS. 

Dakota group .—(Formation No. 1.)—Nothing was obtained from the 
Dakota sandstone during the season from which anything new can be 
predicated in regard to the formation. The massive yellow siliceous 
sandstone, in some places quartzitic, at the base of the Cretaceous is so 
well defined lithologically that there has never been any difficulty iu 
separating it from the overlying shales. Along the edge of the plains in 
Colorado it is underlaid by greenish shaly beds, sometimes lignitic 
near the top, generally in part or wholly covered, which have always 
been referred to the upper part of the Jurassic. In the West these 
shaly beds still persist, and the massive sandstone, although still recog¬ 
nizable without difficulty, is much thinner, being only from 50 to 100 
feet, and as we deseend in the sections carried below we find other beds 
of siliceous sandstone separated by shaly beds that are arenaceous, 
calcareous, and argillaceous. In these beds, in 1874, I found a sassa- 
frasleaf, which led me to refer these lower beds to the Lower Cretaceous. 
I drew an arbitrary line separating the Cretaceous and Jurassic. The 
beds below have the same lithological characters to the top of the red 
beds, with this exception, that limestones occur more frequently toward 
the base. In New Mexico and Southwestern Colorado, Dr. Newberry 
describes two groups, which he refers to the Dakota group or Lower 
division of the Cretaceous. In Mr. Holmes’s district these groups are 
distinct, and he proposes to call them Upper and Lower Dakota. In 
Middle Park, in 1873, Mr. Marvine found a series of shaly beds with thick 
beds of siliceous sandstone resting on the granite, with the massive 
sandstone of No. 1 above. These lower beds he referred to the same 
formation.* In the Black Hills the Dakota group is represented by a 
series of alternating sandstones and days.t 

In ALrizona, G. K. Gilbert found Jurassic and Cretaceous fossils asso¬ 
ciated in beds, resembling those usually referred to the Jurassic. I am 
of the opinion that we cannot draw any line between the two forma¬ 
tions, paleontologically uor lithologically, but for convenience in descrip¬ 
tion it is best to draw an arbitrary line, which may be changed as we 
obtain, more facts in relation to the formation. These beds and those 
just beneath, that I have referred to the Jura, are those that have been 
called the variegated marls in Arizona and New Mexico. The upper 
massive sandstone of the Dakota group forms the surface generally, with 
the lower shaly beds outcropping in the canons. 

On the south side of the Gunnison, above the Grand Cafion, there is 
a narrow outcrop of No. 1 between the breccia and the granite. A few 
miles sooth of the Gunnison it has disappeared. 

At the head of the Uncompahgre River and on the Dallas Folk, No. 

1 appears, and is faulted, the latter stream flowing on the line of the 

•Report United States Geological Surrey 1S73, pp, 155, 156. 

t Geological Report Exploration of Yellowstone and Missouri Rivers, pp. 15, <32, 43. 
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fault. Between this creek and the San Juan Mountains the Dakota 
group rises until it reaches the summit of the foot-hills, appearing from 
beneath the shales. On the Uncompahgre Plateau the Dakota group, 
dipping gently to the eastward, is the surface formation until we ap¬ 
proach Escalante Greek. Between the latter and Roubideau’s Greek, 
there are some isolated patches of No. 1. Along the western side of 
the Gunnison, also, we find the Dakota group. The floor of the San 
Miguel plateau is made of the Dakota group, and in the deeper canons 
cat in it, a narrow band of Jura shows. The consideration of the Da¬ 
kota group west of the San Miguel will have to be reserved. Going 
north on the San Miguel plateau, we And the massive sandstones of the 
Dakota group broken and forming the tops of mesas between the streams 
rising in the Uncompahgre Plateau and flowing into the San Miguel and 
Dolores Bivers. Still farther north the No. 1 disappears altogether, 
until we approach Grand River, near the mouth of the Dolores. In the 
Uncompahgre Plateau, as I have already noted, the No. 1 dips toward 
the Uncompahgre. This plateau is separated from the San Miguel by 
a monoclinal ibid, which at first is complete as far as the Dakota group 
is concerned. In the San Miguel Plateau the beds are nearly horizontal. 
There is a slight anticlinal swell between the San Miguel River and the 
monoclinal fold. As we follow the latter north, we find the fold more 
abrupt, and the upper beds eroded away, and still farther along, as has 
been described in previous portions of the report, we have a fault. 

In the region of the Sierra la Sal, No. 1 is present, on the west side, 
dipping away from the mountains at a steep angle. The reference of 
the sandstones and shales just described to the Dakota group rests 
mainly on lithological and stratigraphical evidence. In Eastern Colo¬ 
rado, Dr. Hayden has considered them identical with the Dakota group 
in Kansas and Nebraska. In both localities they are underlaid by the 
same character of beds, and above are well-marked Cretaceous fossils, and 
there is a general resemblance lithologically. The list of fossils obtained 
from the beds in Colorado is meager as yet. It is as follows: 

Proteoides like P. acuta , Heer, edge of plains on South Platte River. 

Sassafras like 8. mirabile on Gunnison River. 

Salix - f in the Elk Mountains. 

Fragments of dicotyledonous leaves, on the Gunnison and in the 
Elk Mountains. 

Scaphites —--? on Gunnison River. 

Lingula - 1 near Colorado Springs. 

In the Report for 1874 I pointed out the resemblance of my sections to 
those of Dr. Newberry. In Northeast New Mexico and Southeast Utah 
Dr. Newberry recognizes the Dakota group, and the beds are the same 
that I have so referred and traced from Eastern Colorado to Western 
Colorado and Southeastern Utah, joining the region investigated by Dr. 
Newberry. Additional facts in regard to the Dakota group in that 
region will be presented by Mr. Holmes in hisreport. Powell, in speak¬ 
ing of what he calls the Plateau Province, says 

Planes of demarkation in the Cretaceous croup are not easily drawn. The relation of these 
groups to those established by Professors Meek and Hayden on the Upper Missouri is not 
well determined. I have carefully tried to nse their system, and have failed. 

The Henry’s Fork group, which Powell places at the base of the Cre¬ 
taceous, is evidently , in part at least, the Dakota group of Meek and 
Hayden. In the reportt he gives the south side of Henry’s Fork, 

9 Report on the Geology of the Eastern Portion of the Uinta Mountains, Ac., p. 67. 

t Ibid., pp. 50,51. 
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two miles above its mouth, as the typical locality of the group. Dr. 
Hayden visited this locality in 1870, and recognized the Dakota group, 
and gives a section of the rocks.* f 
Clarence King, on map II, Green River Basin, at the mouth of Henry’s 
Fork, has the Dakota group colored, and on Powell’s map of Green 
River the same area is colored as the Henry’s Fork group.f 
The following table will show the similarity in lithological structure: 


Upper Missouri region, Meek and 
Hayden, t 

New Mexico and Arizona, 
Professor Newberry, 
lower division of Creta¬ 
ceous. $ 

Plateau Province of Major 
Powell, Henry’s Fork 
group. || 

Reddish, yellowish, and occa¬ 
sionally white sandstones, 
with, at places, alternations of 
various colored clays and beds 
and seams of impure lignite, 
also silicified wood, and great 
numbers of leaves of the high¬ 
er types of dicotyledonous 
trees. 

Yellow and brown sand¬ 
stones and £reen shales 
in New Mexico. 

White and yellowish sand- 
; stones, green, blue, and 
gray shales, with impure 
ligni to and carbonaceous 

I shales, also thin bands of 
siliceous limestone in 
places, in Arizona. 

Sandstones, bad-land 
r o c k 8, conglomerates, 
and shales, with carbona¬ 
ceous shales and lignitic 
coal. 


The following list compares the fossils of the Henry’s Fork Group 
nth those from Newberry’s lower division. None of Powell’s Henry 
tart group fossils come from the typical locality. 

Newberry IT, New Mexico, lower division Howell** Plateau Province, Henry’s Fork 

Cretaceous (Dakota group). * group. 


Plicatula armaria , M. 

Qryphcea - f 

Exogyra columbella , M. 


Qervillia f 
Pinna -f 

Prumotropis Woolgari , (Ammoni¬ 
tes perioarinalus , H. & M.) 


Plicatula hydrotheca, White. 
Qryphcea Pitcher t\ Morton. 
Exogyra laeviuscula, Rcemer. 
Exogyra ponderosa, Rcemer. 
Ostrea prudentia , White. 
Inoceramus Howelli , White. 
Avieula linguiformis, Shumard. 


Camptonectes platessa , White. 
Undetermined conchifers, White. 
Cardium -f 

Callista Dmeyi, Meek & Hayden. 
Area - f 


• Report United States Geological Survey 1870, pp. 60, 61. 

t King’s map is dated November 15, 1875, and Powell’s map bears date 1873. The latter 
is evidently a mistake, as the atlas containing it bears date 1876, and was issued during 
the year. King’s map, therefore, has the priority. 

t Exploration of the Yellowstone and Missouri Rivers, jv 14. 

f- Ives’s Colorado Exploring Expedition and Macomb’s Expedition to Junction of Grand 
and Green. 

|| Geology of Uinta Mountains. 

IT Exploring Expedition from Santa F6 to Junction of Grand and Green Rivera; Descrip¬ 
tions or Cretaceous Fossils, by F. B. Meek, pp. 121,122. 

** Geology of Uinta Mountains; Invertebrate Paleontologyby, C. A. White, M. D., pp. 
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In Arizona, Dr. Newberry found the following fossils in the lower 
division of the Cretaceous; Ammonitespericarinatus,Inoceramus Crispii , 
GrypK&a Pitcheri, and Pinna t lingula. He has no doubt of the parallel¬ 
ism of the group of sandstones from which they were obtained with 
these of the base of Meek and Hayden’s Cretaceous section.* 

Professor Meek refers the beds from which Newberry obtained the 
fossils given in list above to the Dakota group. The animal remains 
found in the Dakota group in Kansas are distinct in species from those 
found in the Upper Missouri region, and the identity of the beds is 
based on the fossil leaves found in them and by their lithological posi¬ 
tion. In the two sections given above we have a much greater resem¬ 
blance, and, taken in connection with the position at the base of the Cre¬ 
taceous, I think there is but little doubt of the identity of the beds. It 
is possible that Powell includes a portion of the Fort Benton group 
with the Henry’s Fork, as some of the fossils would seem to indicate. 
It is more likely, however, that, as our knowledge of the animal life of 
the Dakota group is extended, we will find that paleontological lines 
cannot be sharply drawn, and that we will have to divide the Creta¬ 
ceous formation lithologically. The following genera of fossil plants 
are represented in the Dakota group in Kansas, the Upper Missouri 
region, and in New Mexico and adjacent parts of Arizona, Utah, and 
Colorado: Sphenopteris, Salix , Quercus , Plantanus , and Phyllites . There 
are ether genera common to Arizona and Kansas. 

From what has been written, I think it is evident that Powell’s Henry’s 
Fork group is the equivalent of the Dakota group, and should be so 
called, especially as King has called it so at the typical locality men¬ 
tioned by Powell. 

The formation has been recognized without difficulty in British 
America, in Arizona, Kansas, New Mexico, Wyoming, and Montana. 

Coal in the Dakota group .—In the report for 1874, 1 noticed the ex¬ 
istence of lignite in the Dakota group, just below the upper massive 
sandstone. This lignitic band seems to be persistent in this portion of 
the West, as in Eastern Colorado. At most localities the coal is of no 
economic importance. In the canon of Uncompahgre River, below the 
mouth of the Dallas Fork, there is a bed of coal which has been changed 
to anthracite by a dike of trachytic rock. 

MIDDLE AND UPPER CRETACEOUS. 

In the Uncompahgre Valley, on both sides of the river until the 
caden is reached, there are exposures of shales belonging to No. 2 and 
No. 3. They are generally so much concealed that perfect sections 
cannot be made. East of the Uncompahgre Agency the thickness of the 
beds is about 3,000 feet. At the base are the black shales of No. 2 and 
No. 3, with characteristic fossils. Above these are yellow and light- 
gray shales, passing into more arenaceous layers that are exposed near 
the top. In the latter, near the summit of the divide between Uncom¬ 
pahgre and Cebolla Creek, there are bands of lignite. It is of rather 
poor quality as far as seen, crumbling rapidly on exposure to the atmos¬ 
phere. On the west side of the Uncompahgre, only the lower part of the 
series shows, while on the divide just mentioned we have a portion, at 
least, of the Upper Cretaceous, forming the top of the ridge. It is the 
only place in the district where it occurs. As we go west from the 
Uncompahgre, on the Uncompahgre plateau, the shales soon disappear, 
and the Dakota comes to the surface, on account of a slight monoclinal 

*Ives f s Colorado Exploring Expedition ; Geological Report, p. 85. 
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fold, the axis of which is approximately parallel to the coarse of the 
TJncompahgre Biver. Toward the southern end of the plateau there 
are remnants of the shales, as at station 15, which give a more broken 
appearance to the surface. Between Dallas Fork of the TJncompahgre 
and the San Juan Mountains, the lower portion of the shales forms 
rounded hillocks between the branches of the stream. 

Fear the base of Lone Gone on the north, remnants of the shales 
are again seen, extending northward. These will be described by Mr. 
Holmes. 

On the highest peak of the Sierra la Sal is a capping of sandstones 
and shales, all very mnch metamorphosed. They are probably a portion 
of No. 2 Cretaceous, and perhaps a portion of the upper part of the 
Dakota group. In the eruption of the rock they were evidently not 
broken through, as the lower rocks were, but were carried to the summit 
of the mass. In other peaks near the one just referred to, patches of 
black metamorphosed shalefe are seen on the sides of the peaks im¬ 
bedded in the eruptive rock. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


EBUPTIYE ROCKS—TKACHORHEITES—BRECCIA—POR- 
PHYBITIC TRACHYTE—BASALT. 

The Tolcanic areas of the district are readily divisible into three 
classes: 

1st. Those covered with a flow of trachytes, partially described under 
the head of Trachorheites in the Report for 1874. These are in many 
places underlaid by a trachytic breccia. 

2d. The areas of porphyritic trachyte. 

3d. Basaltic areas. 


TRACHORHEITES. 


In the description of the sooth side of the Gunnison River, in a pre¬ 
ceding chapter, I mentioned the fact that a large portion of the region 
was covered with trachytic rock, forming plateaus and mesas between 
the different streams tributary to the Gunnison from the south. The 
source of the lava-flows is somewhere in Dr. Endlich’s district, where 
these volcanic rocks prevail to a much greater extent. Dr. Endlich’s 
report for 1874 contains a detailed description of the rocks. He has 
divided them into four groups, as follows: 

Ho. 1. White, yellow, green, orange, red, brown, and gray .trachytes, 
decomposing readily, frequently weathering in picturesque forms. 

Ho. 2. Bed and brownish stratified trachyte; not infrequently con¬ 
tained interstrata of obsidian and of pitchstone resembling obsidian. 
Sanidite is the predominant one of the segregated minerals. Small 
crystals of brown to black mica occur dispersed throughout. 

Ho. 3. Upper , red to brown trachyte; lower, red to brown trachyte, 
laminated. 

Ho. 4. Trachytes variable in lithological characteristics, red stratum 
below, variegated beds next, and rhyolite, dolerite, and basalt above, 
the latter members not in such continuous masses nor in so regular suc¬ 
cession as those below. 

Along the Gunnison the rocks seem to represent a portion'of Ho. 2. 
The following section gives the succession of the rocks, and it will be 
seen that they agree more closely with those of Dr. Endlich’s group Ho. 
2 than with any of the others. It is possible that a portion of Ho. 3 
may be represented in some places : 

1. Hard gray laminated trachyte. 

2. Obsidian porphyry. 

3. Spherulitic and porphyritic obsidian. 

4. Brown to purplish red rhyolitic trachyte. 

5. Purple vesicular rhyolitic trachyte. 

6. Bimsh-gray laminated rhyolitic trachyte. 

It will be noticed, when the heights of the plateaus are compared, 
that there is a general slope to the east and northeast. The thickness of 
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the rocks on the Gunnison is much less than in Dr. Endlich’s district. 
His gronp of No. 2 is 1,200 feet thick farther south, while the beds I 
have given above are only about 100 feet where measured, aud proba¬ 
bly at no place exceed 500 feet, and they possibly include a portion of 
the groups above and below. 

The rocks; therefore, represent the northern and northeastern edges of 
one flow, the one preceding and the one following scarcely reaching so 
far, or, if they did, having been entirely removed prior and subsequent 
to the flow of No. 2. 

Throughout a large portion of the area the volcanic rocks rest imme¬ 
diately on the granites. Along the Gunnison, particularly on the north 
side, the following is the order of the rocks: 

1. Trachytes. 

2. Breccia. 

3. Remnants of Cretaceous sandstones. 

4. Granitic rocks. 

As we go south layer No. 3 disappears very soon, and next the brec¬ 
cia is absent, leaving the trachytes on the granite, and in places the gran¬ 
ite projects through, forming hills that rise above the plateau-like mass 
of trachyte. 

Between the branches of Cebolla, Cimmaron, and Blue Creeks are 
* long, tongue-like mesas, which appear to be capped with trachyte rest¬ 
ing on breccia. 

Between the Cimmaron and Blue there is a dike of trachyte in Cre¬ 
taceous rocks, from which the volcanic material appears to have flowed 
and covered an area of some extent. This area is at a lower level than 
that covered by the flow which caps the mesas to the south and be¬ 
tween the Gunnison and Cimmaron. In the latter the trachyte rests 
on granite. The dike may be of more modern age. More particulars 
in regard tp these volcanic rocks will be found in the Report for 1874, 
(pp. 168, 171, 193, 209.) 

. BRECCIA. 

The breccia underlying the trachytes just described is best exposed 
north of the Gunnison River, in which region it was described in the 
Report for 1874. Its stratified character indicates its deposition in 
water. 

South of the Gunnison it soon disappears, although Dr. Endlich 
finds it again south of the San Juan Mountains. The shore-line of the 
lake or sea appears to have been irregular. From the mouth of Coche- 
topa Creek to Mountain Creek it Beerns to have been not far south of 
the Gunnison River, and approximately parallel to the course of the 
river. As we approach the Cimmaron and Cebolla Creeks, the breccia 
extends much farther southward, but it is impossible to trace the 
lines beneath the accumulations of volcanic rocks resting upon it. 
West of the Uncompahgre the breccia is entirely absent until we ap¬ 
proach the mountains, where remnants are seen on the lower slopes. 
The matrix of the breccia is of a gray ashen color, and the included 
masses are generally dark trachytes of all shapes and sizes. In most 
places they are angular and of large size. Along the Gunnison a pink 
tufa separates the breccia from the overlying trachytes. 


PORPHYRITIG TRACHYTE. 


In the Report for 1874, under this head, I described some isolated 
mountains just west of the Elk Mountains. The rocks inTthat region dif~ 
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fer considerably from each other in detail, bat there was a general re¬ 
semblance. All were more or less porphyritic, and in some places their 
trachytic character was undonbted. In the absence of any microscopic 
or chemical analyses of the rocks, I included them all under the general 
heading of porphyritic trachyte. In the Sierra la Sal, we have rocks 
similar to those of Mount Marcellina and other groups west of the Elk 
Mountains. As their mode of occurrence is the same, I have adopted 
the same name. It is, of course, provisional, as the rocks have never 
been critically examined. All the specimens collected on the Sierra la 
Sal were lost, and therefore no complete description of them can be 
given. The following remarks are given simply as a sketch, as the 
western side of the mountains was not visited, and the limited time we 
had to examine this interesting locality precludes our giving as detailed 
a description as I could wish. Enough, however, was seen to leave no 
doubt as to the structure of the mountains, which is the same as that of 
Mount Marcellina and its surrounding groups, (see Report for 1874, pp. 
183, 168,) and the Elk Mountains, viz, eruptive . By this, I mean that 
the sedimentary strata have been lifted up by eruptive rock, which has 
broken through them in some places, and in others is seen only as the 
result of subsequent erosion. In the Reports for 1873 and 1874, the 
eruptive character of the Elk Mountains is frequently referred to. # In 
that region there is so much complication, the sedimentaries being over¬ 
turned and penetrated by dikes in every direction, that it is only when 
we glance at the range generally that we begin to comprehend its struct¬ 
ure. In the isolated groups southwest of the Elk Mountains, described 
in the Report for 1874, (pp. 163-168,) there is more simplicity, the struct¬ 
ure being much more apparent. Even there, however, there are diffi¬ 
culties met with in the study of the mountains, arising from the fact 
that the line of junction between the volcanic rocks and the surround¬ 
ing sedimentaries is generally concealed by the debris from the peaks. 
There are also a number of centers of eruption close to each other, and 
numerous dikes radiating from the main masses. 

In the Sierra la Sal the structure is comparatively simple, and there 
can be no doubt of the eruptive character of the mountains. 

As a group, the mountains are isolated, and rise for 6,000 to 6,000 feet 
above the general level of the surrounding country. As we approach 
the peaks, sedimentary beds rise, and form the lower outstanding 
eastern peaks, dipping steeply to the eastward. At one place there is a 
capping of sedimentaries on the summit of the peak, showing that they 
once extended over the mountains. The general trend of the mount¬ 
ains is about north and south as a whole, but we find that they are 
separable into three groups, which seem to mark three centers of great¬ 
est uplift. There are three high areas of volcanic rock separated by 
saddles of sedimentary rocks, beneath which the volcanic rocks may 
be connected. I shall take up these groups in order, naming them 
northern, middle, and southern. 

Northern group .—This group contains the largest number of peaks 
and is nearest iu resemblance to a range trending approximately north¬ 
west and southeast. At the north end, on the east side, the red beds 
(Trias f) are seen rising up and forming outlying peaks, dipping steeply 
to the eastward. At the south end, near station 67, is a gray sandstone 
(probably Dakota group) reaching nearly to" the summit of the station. 
The saddle south of the group has an elevation of 10,800 feet, and is 
probably underlaid by Lower Cretaceous sandstones, which extend 


"Report United States Geological Survey 
States Geological Survey 1874, pp. 55 y 63, 70. 


1873, pp. 59-69, 247-961; Report United 
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around the western side of the group, and there dip to the westward. 
The central peaks of this northern group are all trachytic, and range 
in elevation from 12,000 feet to 12,000 feet. 

Middle group .—This group lies dne south of the center of the north- 
ern group, and contains four principal peaks of the following elevation: 
12,300 feet, 12,724 feet, 12,800 feet, and 12,980 feet The area occupied 
is much smaller than that of the northern group, but it is interesting 
from the presence of sedimentary beds on station 68, the highest peak. 
These consist of sandstones and shales very much metamorphosed, 
forming a capping to the peak. There is at present no connection with 
the sedimentaries at the base of the peak. This remnant is horizontal 
in position, and appears to have been carried up by the eruptive mate¬ 
rial. It may be a remnant of beds that once extended uninterruptedly 
across the mountains, or it may be that in the upheaval it was tom 
abruptly from the beds whose upturned edges rest against the mount¬ 
ains. 

On the sides of the peaks, just north of station 68, fragments of black 
shales are seen included in the volcanic rock. The eruptive material 
appears not only to have carried up fragments, but also to have spread 
laterally and included portions of the sedimentary rocks. These beds 
appear to be remnants of the Cretaceous, and the beds surrounding the 
group are probably of Lower Cretaceous age. The height of the peaks 
and the steepness of the slopes has caused the accumulation of dSbris 
at the base of the mountains, so that it is difficult to get at the relations 
without more time than was at our disposal. Wherever the beds are 
exposed, they are seen rising toward the mountains. 

Southern group .—This is the smallest group of the Sierra la Sal. It 
is a little to the west of south from the middle group, and is separated 
from it by a saddle 10,200 feet in elevation, across which sandstones of 
probable Lower Cretaceous age extend. I am of the opinion that but 
one of the peaks shows the volcanic rock, viz, the highest peak, the ele¬ 
vation of which is 12,004 feet. The other peaks probably have sedi¬ 
mentary rocks extending over them. On the main peak they extend to 
about timber-line, (11,000 feet,) and on the east, south, and west sides 
of the group, a sandstone (probably Dakota) is seen dipping away from 
the mass 50° to 60°, and flattening out as we recede from the group. 

Prom the summits of the mountains little can be determined, except 
that the sedimentary beds dip away from them, as we are so high above 
the surrounding country. We are, therefore, left simply to conjecture the 
exact age of the beds on the west side, being guided to a certain extent by 
our knowledge of the eastern side. Dr. Newberry, when with Macomb’s 
expedition in I860, was at Ojo Verde, about twelve miles southwest of 
the southern group. From the view he obtained of the Sierra la Sal, he 
was of the opinion that rocks of Cretaceous, Jurassic, and Triassic age 
rise on the base of, the mountains from the east, south, and southwest. 
He says, also, “It 'is evident, therefore, that the rocks composing the 
Colorado plateau are there locally upheaved, precisely as around the 
Sierra Abqjo and the other isolated mountains, which I have already 
before enumerated.” * A closer investigation confirms the truth of this 
opinion. 

The only difficulty met with in the study of this interesting region 
is the great amount of (Ubris that has accumulated at the base of 
the mountains.. There has been an immense amount of erosion since 
their upheaval—probably glacial, at least in part. The erosive forces 
appear to have had greater play toward the north, for we find there 

* Exploring Expedition from Santa F6 to Junction of Grand and Green, p. 93. 
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110 evidence of the sedimentary beds continning across the mountains, 
aud the red beds form the surface formation to the northeast and north, 
and even on some of the peaks. This may be explain d by the fact 
that the center of greatest force was at the north, and be force of up¬ 
heaval being greater, broke the strata to a greater extent, rendering 
them more easily acted upon by eroding influences. Whether any of 
the sedimeutaries extended across the mountains uninterruptedly at all 
poiuts to the north, we cannot say. They did so at the south, but there 
were iu all probability places where the eruptive material broke entirely 
through, reaching the surface. At present we find the highest peaks in 
the middle group, where there is a capping of sedimentary beds on the 
principal summit. The elevations in the northern group differ from 
those of the middle group by a few hundred feet. Is this difference due 
simply to the removal of the sedimeutaries from the former! If so, 
the two groups may have had the same original elevation. I think it 
likely, however, that the northern group was originally the highest. 

A "closer investigation than we were able to make would doubtless 
reveal dikes, extending from the main masses into the sedimentaries, 
as in the Elk Mountains and adjacent groups. The upheaval would 
naturally cause fractures across the sedimentaries* aud separations of 
some of the strata, which would be filled with the eruptive material. 
This would be of more frequent occurrence near the surface. As we ' 
descend we naturally expect to find less disturbance in the sedimenta¬ 
ries, on account of the greater resistance the eruptive materia) would 
have to overcome. As it nears the surface this becomes less, and some 
of the overlying beds may be carried to the summit, as in the case of 
station G3. 

The rock of the Salt Mountains resembles that of Mount Marcellina. 
It is liglit-gray rock—a feldspatbic matrix, with crystals of feldspar 
and hornblende, giving it a porphyritic appearance. In Mr. Holmes’s 
district there are several eruptive areas, in which the rocks are of the 
same general character. These will be described in his report. The 
Abajo Mountains were not visited during the season, but they are of the 
same character as the Sierra la Sal. Dr. Newberry visited them in 
J859, and thus refers to them:* “The Sierra is composed geologically 
of an erupted nucleus, mainly a gray or bluish-white trachyte, some¬ 
times becoming a porphyry, surrounded by the upheaved, partially 
eroded, sedimentary rocks.” He says, also, that the Lower Cretaceous 
sandstones and Middle Cretaceous shales are exposed in all the ravines 
leading down from the mountains, and that the sedimentary strata rise 
on to the trachyte core, as though it had been pushed up through them. 
This is exactly what has beeu done in the Sierra la Sal. In the Sierra 
Abajo there appears to have been little erosion as compared with the 
Sierra la Sal. The accompanying sections (Plate VIII) will help in giv¬ 
ing an idea of the structure of the Sait Mountains. 

Lone Cone Mountain will be fully described in Mr. Holmes’s report, as 
it is au extension of one of his volcanic groups. 

Asto the age of the eruption that caused the elevation of the Sierra 
la Sal, all that can be said is, that it was Post-cretaceous, and probably 
Pre-glacial. When on one of the peaks, I noticed what appeared to be 
roches moutonnies forms in the red beds some distance to the north¬ 
west of the mountains. I think it likely that much of the erosion of the 
mountains was effected by glacial action. 'The elevation of the mount¬ 
ains above the surrounding country and the steepness of the slopes are 


* Exploring Expedition from 8anta F6 to Junction of Grand and Green Rivers, p. 100. 
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both so great that the results of more modern erosion have concealed 
the evidences of glacial action. A detailed study would doubtless reveal 
abundant evidence of the former existence of glaciers. 

The Sierra la Sal presents one of the most promising fields for future 
detailed investigation to be found in any part of the West, and will 
well repay the labors of the geologist who shall devote himself to their 
special study. 


BASALT. 

The basaltic areas of the district are very few, and are limited to a 
few cappings south of the Gunnison. One of these is near the White 
Earth, aud the basalt rests on granite. It was described by Dr. Endlich 
in the Report for 1874, (p. 202, station 7.) On the west side of the Lake 
Fork, at station 2, there is a capping of black vesicular basalt, aud again 
at stations 4 and 5. In all these localities it rests on trachyte, aud, 
although it is at different levels, it is evidently the same flow, aud alt 
probably of the same age, being the youngest of the volcanics. 

Iu preceding chapters the general description of the areas has been 
given. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ECONOMICAL GEOLOGY. 

The greater portion of onr district is so covered with sedimentary 
formations in which mineral deposits, with the exception of coal, are 
rare. In the Una weep canon, where the trail crosses to the north side 
from the south, there are some indistinct mineral veius with quartz, 
carbonate of copper, and hematite. The Uncompahgre mountains are 
penetrated in all directions by veins of mineral matter. These, however, 
are properly in Dr. Endlich’s district of 1874, and the greater part of the 
mines were referred to by him in his report for that year. Since then, 
however, a new mining town, “Ouray,” has been located at the head of 
the Uncompahgre River, and promises to be the ceuter of an important 
mining region. But little has been done except to prospect and plan 
the town. The latter is situated in a beautiful little park, caused by the 
expansion of the valley below the junction of two forks. Below the » 
town the river passes through a narrow caiion, and the road from Un¬ 
compahgre park to Ouray in some places follows the bed of the stream. 

Lake City is also a new town, situated on the Lake Fork of the Gun¬ 
nison at the month of Hcnsen’s (Goodwin) Creek. This locality is 
described by Dr. Endlich (Report 1874, page 236,) as a mineral-bearing 
region, although when he visited the region there was no town there. 
What lodes were then located were worked for silver. The volcauie 
jocks of the Uncompahgre and San Juan mountains are to a large extent 
impregnated with mineral matter. 

On the San Miguel River, in the cafion at the edge and just below the 
mountains, a number of claims have been located on placer bars. Little 
has been done beyond locating claims. Much, and indeed the greater 
part, of our district is within the limits of the reservation for the Ute 
Indians, and if lodes did occur could not be lawfully worked at present. 

COAL. 

Coal is more widely distributed in the district than either gold or 
silver. The sandstones of the Dakota group have in most localities a 
band of bituminous coal or lignite below the massive upper portion. In 
many places this thins out and in others is of very poor quality. 

In the Uncompahgre caiion a few miles above the site of the agency 
this lignite, or rather bituminous coal, has been changed to a semi¬ 
anthracite. For the canse of this change we do not have to look far. 
Below the coal on the edge of the river is a bed of trachyte, evidently 
intrusive. The coal is distinctly laminated, is black, has a submetallic 
luster, and cnboidal fracture. The following analysis "has been made 


by Dr. F. M. Endlich : 

Per cent. 

Water.. I.W» 

Fixed carbon..-i. 77.3*2 

Ash... 10.1*2 

Volatile matters by difference.. 10 70 
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It will not coke. 

In the divide between the Uncompahgre River and Cebolla Creek 
coal is found in Upper Cretaceous strata. The Indian trail passes 
directly over the outcrop. 

The coal is soft, breaks down readily on exposure to the atmosphere, 
and has a dull luster. The following is the analysis by Dr. Endlich: 

Per cent. 


Water. 7.26 

Fixed carbon. 41.72 

Ash. 7.60 

Volatile matters by difference. 43.42 


100.00 

Specific gravity 1.45. 

This coal may be characterized as a free-burning, non coking, bitumi¬ 
nous coal. 

No mining bas been attempted at either locality. The blacksmith at 
the Uncompahgre agency has tried both coals, but with little success. 

SALT. 

\ 

As noted in previous portions of the report, salt is found in Sinbad’s 
Valley, at the head of Salt Creek, a branch of the Dolores. It appears 
to impregnate the sandstones of the Upper Carboniferous and Lower 
Trias, and the water of Salt Creek is strongly saline. 

CATALOGUE OF MINERALS. 

The catalogue of minerals is naturally small; there is no catalogue 
of rocks, all specimens having been lost at the Dolores supply camp. 

Agate. In the valley of the Gunnison River and southward botween White Earth Creek 
and the Uncompahgre River. 

Amphibole hornblende in the volcanic rocks included in the breccia along the Gunnison 
River. In acicular crystals in the porphyritic trachyte of the Sierra la Sal and Lone 
Cone. 

Calcite. In the cretaceous rocks of the Uncompahgre Valley, in red sandstones near Una- 
weep Canon. 

Chalcedony. South side of Gunnison River in trachyte. 

Coal : 

Lignite in the Dakota sandstones west of the Uncompagre River and in . the canon of the 
San Miguel River. 

Bituminous coal ( Lignite ) in the Upper Cretaceous sandstones in the divide between the 
Uncompahgre River and Cebolla Creek. 

Semi-anthracite in the canon of Uncompahgre River below Uncompahgre Park. 
Feldspar: 

Orthoclase and undetermined varieties along the Gunnison River above the Grand Canon, 
in Unaweep Canon, and in granitic outcrops on the Uncompahgre Plateau. 

Undetermined variety in porphyritic trachyte of the Sierra la Sal and Lone Cone. 

Sanidine. In rhyolite and obsidian on Booth side of Gunnison River between White 
Earth and Cebolla Creeks. 

Galenite. In mineral veins at the head of Lake Fork of Gnnnison River and near Ouray, 
at the head of the Uncompahgre River. 

Gold. In placer bars on the San Miguel River. 

Gypsum. In Upper Carboniferous rocks of the Dolores River and Salt Creek. In the Crota.. 
ceous shales of the Uncompagre River. In neither locality does it occur in large quan¬ 
tity. Selenite is abundant in many places. 

Halite (salt). Associated with gypsum and snlpbnr in sandstones of Upper Carbonifer¬ 
ous or Lower Trias in SiubacPs Valley near the head of Salt Creek, a tributary of the 
Dolores River, near the Sierra la Sal. 

Hematite (micaceous). In Unaweep CaAon. 

Hornblende. (See Amphibole.) 
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Jasper (red varieties). Along the Gunnison River in Dakota sandstones above month of 
Lake Fork. 

Lignite. (8ee Coal.) 

Malachite (green carbonate of copper). Staining iron ores in Un?wecn Canon, associated 
with pyrite. 

Mica ( muscovite ). In schists and granites of the crest of the Uncorripijbgre Plateau, in 
Unaweep Canon, and the granite exposures of the Uncomp&hgre Ptajrau north of Una- 
weep Canon. 

Obsidian. In trachytes south of Gunnison River. 

Orthoclase. (See Feldspar .) 

Pyrite. Associated with quartz and hematite in Unaweep Caff on. 

Quartz. In granites and schists of the Gunnison River and Uncompahgre Plateau, and in 
the red sandstones bordering the Unaweep Canon. 

Salt. (See Halite.) 

Sanidinr. (See Feldspar;) 

Selenite. (See Gypsum.) 

Tufa ( calcareous ). At the springs in White Earth Valley, and in Uncompahgre Park. 
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REPORT OF F. M. ENDLICH, S. N. D., GEOLOGIST OF THE 
SODTHEASTERN DIVISION, 1875. 


LETTER TO DR. F. V. HAYDEN. 


Washington, D. C., November 1, 1876. 

Sib : I have the honor herewith to submit my report for 1875, as geol¬ 
ogist of the Southeastern Division of the United States Geological and 
Geographical Survey of the Territories, under your charge. Iu accord¬ 
ance with instructions received, I took the field, starting from Denver 
June 7,1875, and returned to that place after the completion of the 
work assigued to me, October 12. During that time an area of 12,500 
square miles was surveyed by the party under Mr. A. D. Wilson’s 
charge, to which I was attached as geologist. Toward the latter part 
of the field-season fog and deep snow greatly increased the difficulty of 
the work, and impeded rapid progress. 

In the subjoined report you will find included a discussion on that 
region lying north of the Rio Grande below Antelope Park, and on the 
Hnerfauo Park. Both these sections had been examined, partially, in 
1874, but no report was made upon them, as they would have consti¬ 
tuted areas perfectly isolated fropi the remaining portion. 

With a view to facilitate the more ready comprehension of descrip¬ 
tions, the district of 1875 has been separated, in this report, into sec¬ 
tions determined by topographical limits. Five such sections have been 
made, and to each of them one chapter is devoted. The first chapter 
treats of the Sangre de Cristo Range and the Huerfano' region; the 
second of San Luis Valley; the third of the southern extension of the 
Sawatch Range; the fourth of Rio San Juan and its drainage; and 
the fifth of the Post-Cretaceous formations of the Trinidad region, extend¬ 
ing from there northward to the Spanish Peaks. A 44 conclusion” sum¬ 
marizes the results obtained during the season, and discusses the cor¬ 
relation of the formations then examined with those of adjoining dis¬ 
tricts. 

Added to the report is an appendix containing a synopsis of the evi¬ 
dence of former glaciers in Southern Colorado and a list of minerals 
found in that State, as complete as possible up to date. 

To Mr. A. D. Wilson, topographer directing, and to Mr. F. Rheda, 
his assistant, I wish here to express *my sincere thanks for their aid 
and co-operation during the summer. 

To Mr. W. H. Holmes I am indebted for the preparation of illustrations, 
sections, and maps. 

Hoping that this report may meet your requirements, I have, sir, the 
honor to remain, your obedient servant. 

FREDERIC M. ENDLICH. 


Dr. F. V. Hayden, 

United States Qcologist-in charge . 
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GEOLOGICAL REPORT ON THE SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The district assigned to oar party during tbe field-season for 1875 
extended from longitude 104° 30 7 west to longitude 108° west, was bor¬ 
dered on the south by north latitude 36° 45', and on the north by 
north latitude 37° 50'. On the west side it connected with the work 
of 1874, and on the north with that of 1873. From June 7, we were iu 
the field until October 12, and during that time tbe district apportioned 
to us was surveyed topographically and geologically, we having covered 
an area of 12,500 square miles. 

Although the mountain groups were not so massive as during the 
preceding year, and there was a smaller number of very high peaks, 
yet the more diversified character of the entire region proved very 
satisfactory to the party exploring. Approaching from the great plains 
westward toward the mountains, the foot-hills are first encountered, 
differing in their general features from those farther north. Neither 
the rugged, precipitous ascents of the Colorado Springs region uor the 
classical “hog backs” near Golden were represented. A long line of 
broken, plateau like bluffs stretches for twenty-five miles westward until 
the Sangre de Cristo Range is reached. Monotonous in shape, mo¬ 
notonous iu the ever-repeated change of sandstone with shale and 
shale with sandstone, they offered but few good points either for 
topographer or geologist. At one locality, however, this was altered, 
at the Spauish Peaks. These old landmarks, that perpetuate in their 
name the fame of the earliest explorers of Colorado under Coronado, lift 
their heavy forms high above all surrounding them. Althoagh their 
peers in beauty and height are not far distant, yet they are sufficiently 
far to allow these volcauic monuments the most promineut place in tbe 
eye of one advancing toward them from the plains. Numerous settle¬ 
ments have been made along the edge of these foot hills and within them, 
iu the valleys of tbe streams they contain. Mexicans and Americans, 
by way of distinction, follow either agricultural pursuits or raise sheep. 
Still going westward, we leave the foot-hills, and are at the base of the 
Sangre de Cristo Range. Beginning at Poncho Pass, it runs east of south 
for more than 130 miles. Its high peaks, presenting the boldest out¬ 
lines, look very forbidding when seen standing in relief against the sky. 
The evenness of the most elevated points, the symmetry of form, and 
the fields of snow that never disappear entirely, lend this range a charm 
that can never be forgotten by one who has ever seen it. Ascending 
the highest mountain of the range, Blanca Peak, we have a view that 
richly repays the fatigue and danger of the climb. Looking west, we 
see beyond the broad expanse of Sau Luis Valley the mountains of the 
Sawatch Range, farther on still the Uncompahgre group and the black, 
ragged peaks of the Quartzite Mountains. To the south, the level plain 
of San Luis gives us an idea of distauce, and the two small round hills 
that later we meet as Mount San Antonio and Ute Peak look insignifi¬ 
cant when viewed through the haze of fifty miles. A little east of south 
the numerous peaks of the Sangre de Cristo present themselves in a 
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regular row, diverging, however, as the distance increases. Foot-hills 
ami plains to the east are far below us, and the latter are finally lost, 
merging into the sky. Descending westward, we are in the San Luis 
Valley, with its sand and its sage-brush. Where water is plenty there 
the valley is agreeable. It is our plan to survey this when the weather 
is cooler, and we push on to the Sawatch Range. A high volcanic pla- * 
teau we find, with isolated points that command the country. Miles 
upon miles are above timber-liue, while the remainder is covered 
with a dense growth of fir and spruce. Snow greets us every¬ 
where in dark and hidden corners, to which the sunlight in vain at¬ 
tempts tp penetrate. Crossing from the waters of the Atlantic to 
those of the Pacific Ocean, by way of Weeminnche Pass, we see the 
west side of our plateau. Viewed from there, the steep slopes, cut 
by many a deep, precipitous canon, present a picture of peaks innumer¬ 
able, not much higher, often, than the main plateau. Yet, as we are 
several thousand feet below the plateau’s level we look up to them, and 
hence their appearance as mountains. Along the northern drainage of 
the Rio San Juan there exists a beautiful country. Good land, abun¬ 
dance of wood, and an excellent supply of water we find in these upper 
valleys. We cross in succession one stream of this region after the 
other, still traveling on westward, until we have reached the Animas. 
From there we travel south and arrive at the Rio San Juan. Though 
much water starts to flow into this river, a large portion of it never 
reaches the stream. The sandstone bluffs, with their steep, sandy 
canons, swallow much of the moisture that passes through them, and 
small streams cannot exist. Beautiful as the country is near the head¬ 
waters of the San Juan drainage, just so desolate is it in the immediate 
vicinity of that river itself. Dry, hot, and sandy is the region through 
which we travel eastward. After we had completed the work in the 
lower country we once more ascended the plateau and found the con¬ 
tinuation of the volcanic area. Thence we passed through San Luis 
Valley, and crossing the Sangre de Cristo Range descended the foot¬ 
hills, where our work for the season ended. 

As the character of the country varied so did the geology. It is a 
well-established fact that the orographic features of any given region 
furnish an indication of the lithological nature of the strata there found. 

In a certain measure, therefore, wo are enabled to predict, from the 
trend and shape of the hills, the geological formation that we hope or 
expect to find. Knowing, for instance, that the sandstones of a locality 
are of Cretaceous age, we can deduce from the peculiar shape of bluffs 
or hills the conclusion that they are Cretaceous. Duriug 1875 these 
characteristic features were especially noticeable. Metamorphic rocks 
form the “backbone” of the Sangre do Cristo, and there we found the 
highest and steepest mountains, while their base, more gently sloping, 
was composed of Carboniferons strata. Eastward from the range the 
isolated, prominent peaks, rising amid a sea of sandstone, betokened 
former volcanic activity. San Luis Valley, with its level surface, was 
a sure indication of drift, and the dome-shaped mountains at its south¬ 
ern end could be nothing but volcanic. The extensive plateau, rising 
at places into louely peaks, was but a continuation of what we had seen 
during the two years preceding, of the enormous trachytic outflow. 
Beyond it the low valleys, the sandstone bluffs separated by steep 
cailons, aud the gulches washed down into dark shales, denoted Creta¬ 
ceous. Farther on, above these, the original mesas that have been cut 
in every direction, indicated the advent of a Post-Cretaceous period. 

In order to facilitate the discussion of the district surveyed during 
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1875, the subjoined report has been divided into five chapters and an 
appendix. The first chapter treats of the Saugre cle Cristo Range and 
the Huerfauo region; the second of San Luis Valley; the thirdof the 
Sawatch Range; the fourth of the country lying near the tributaries of 
the San Juan, and the fifth of the Raton Hills and their northern exten¬ 
sion. In the appendix a syuopsis of the evidences of the glacial period 
in Southern Colorado and a catalogue of minerals of Colorado are given, 
as complete as possible up to date. It has seemed best to separate the 
district, irrespective of drainage, as by this means a more satisfactory 
division conld be made. The groups mentioned contain formations 
closely correlated, and in order to present a more general view of the 
entire subject, the most important facts will be reviewed in the “ con¬ 
clusion. 7 ’ 
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SANGRE'DE CRISTO RANGE AND THE HUERFANO REGION. 

The work of 1875 here joins on to that of 1873, at Mosco Pass, and 
from there in a northeasterly direction along a line leading to station 
83 of 73. At Mosco Pass we find on the eastern slope of the mountains 
the red Carboniferous sandstones* resting upon a red, metamorphic gran¬ 
ite. This metamorphic group extends southward, culminating in the 
Sierra Blanca. East of it we find Carboniferous strata as the oldest, 
which in turn are followed by the Cretaceous extending to the border of 
the plains. Isolated patches of volcanic rocks, trachyte and basalt, are 
found at various places in the Huerfano drainage. Some of the most 
prominent among them are the Sheep Mountains. Farther south the 
Spanish peaks rise far above the Cretaceous beds, through which they 
have broken. Continuing southward in the Sangre de Cristo Range, we 
see that its 4< backbone n is formed by metamorphic granite, which, how¬ 
ever, is frequently covered either by sedimentary or volcanic rocks. No 
younger formation than Carboniferous shows itself on the west side of 
the range, while on the east both Cretaceous and Tertiary may be 
found. South of Culebra Peak, station 110, the range splits, seuding 
two divisions in a southerly direction. 

DRAINAGE. 

Huerfano Valley is well supplied with water. Through the central 
portion of it runs Huerfano River, in a general direction north of east. 
It is fed by streams flowing into it from the north, which carry a consid¬ 
erable quantity of water, and by smaller streams from the south head¬ 
ing in the detached volcanic mountains east of Sangre de Cristo Range. 
Directly north of Blanca Peak (station 8) is the head of the Huerfano 
itself. Rising in a valley surrounded on three sides by the steep walls 
of Sierra Blauca, the stream flows through a fertile little bottom, until, 
east of Mosco Pass, it emerges into the broad valley known as Huer¬ 
fano Park. Settlements have sprung up along the river and sheep- 
herds and farms denote the thrift of the settlers. West of the Huerfano 
drainage are numerous small mountain streams that rise in the high 
mountains, and, flowing but a short distance, are soon lost in the sand 
and drift of San Luis Valley. Fed by suow and ice, their water is 
fresh and cool, while the metamorphic rocks over which it flows pre¬ 
serve the pure taste. Rising near Sangre de Cristo Pass, southeast 
of Mosco, about 16 miles distant, is Sangre de Cristo Creek. Both 
from the north and south small tributaries swell the quantity of water. 
Among the former, Greyback Creek, heading near station C and flow¬ 
ing south, is the largest. Sangre de Cristo Creek flows southwest 
near Fort Garland, below which place it leceives a large branch from 
the east. 

* Compare Report United States Geological and Geographical Survey 1873, p. 312. 
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BIO T&INCHERA. 


Seven miles below the fort it forms a junction with Ute Creek, and 
from there, having a course 20° south of west, joins the ltio Grande 
about a mile above the junction of that river and Bio Conejos. The 
quantity of water it carries is sufficient to overcome the absorbing pow¬ 
ers of San Luis drift during a large portion of the year. All that drain¬ 
age heading between stations 119 and 122 (Trinchera Peak) on the west 
slope of the Sangre de Cristo, forms Bio Trinchera south of station 118. 
A number of creeks are again lost in the drift, so that the next stream 
of importance, farther sooth, is Bio Culebra. From station 122 to sta¬ 
tion 112 all the westward-flowing waters of the range belong to this 
river. Three main forks may be distinguished: the north one, heading 
at Trinchera Peak, flowing in a southwesterly direction and joining tho 
next one near the Mexicau settlement San Luis, which is situated im¬ 
mediately east of the San Pedro mesa: the middle one, heading at 
Culebra Peak (station 116), flowing north of west. This fork is called 
by the inhabitants the Bio Culebra, and it joins the south fork, Bio 
Seco, near its junction with the northern branch. Two tributaries 
between are named Bio Vallejo and Bio Gregorio, respectively. 

At station 112, Bio Seco heads, first having a westerly course, then turn¬ 
ing sharply to the north. It joins the other branches,*as stated above. 
•During its northerly flow it passes through that long (twelve miles) 
valley, that is separated from the Sau Luis Valley proper by the San 
Pedro mesa. In order to facilitate description I have given the long 
basaltic table that name, as 1 could learn of none existing, and shall 
distinguish, for the Bame reasons, the cultivated valley east of it as 
San Pedro Valley. Four Mexicau settlements in the valley testify to 
its agricultural merits—San Francisco on Bio Gregorio; Chama and 
San Pedro on Bio Culebra, above the junction with Bio Vallejo; San 
Luis on the Culebra, near the northern entrance of the valley, and out¬ 
side of it Sau Acacio. From this latter town the Culebra flows almost 
due west, and joins the Bio Grande about a mile south of station 10.1. 
Like the Sangre de Cristo it carries a goodly supply of water, and 
though much of it is lost by irrigation it brings water into the Bio 
Grande at almost all seasons of the year. But one more stream of im¬ 
portance do we find ou the west side of the range—Bio Costilla. Head¬ 
ing about seven miles south of Costilla Peak (station 111), irs course is 
toward the northwest, uutil when in the center of the sand-drift area 
of that southern portion of San Luis Valley, it makes an abrupt turn 
to the west, and, finding its way through Costilla Canon, joins the Bio 
Grande at the base of Ute Peak (station 107). All the tributaries of 
this stream join it while still iu the mountains, and, good as its supply 
of water here is, it is not adequate to the consumption by irrigation and 
absorption. Duriug a large portion of tho year Costilla Canon is per¬ 
fectly dry. As farther north, so here, too, a number of creeks south of 
the Costilla begiu their ron with evident ambition, but soon succumb 
to drift and sand. ' Bio Colorado, the most southerly one of the larger 
streams coming within our district, beads about eight miles east of sta- ( 
tion 168, but, flowing in a southwesterly direction, is soon beyond our 
jurisdiction. 

Crossing the Bange and traveling northward on its eastern side wo 
find the drainage of several important streams. Not more than their 
headwaters come within the limits of this chapter, however, so the dis¬ 
cussion of their entire courses shall be deferred until the proper place 
therefor is reached. First the Canadian Biver presents itself. All 
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tbe drainage flowing eastward between Costilla Peak and station 113 
belongs to that stream. Between station 113 and Trinchera Peak tbe 
waters of Rio Purgatorio bead. Three main branches join near station 
128, and form tbe river. Tbe South Fork heads between station 113 and 
Culebra Peak, while tbe next six miles farther north contain the origin 
of tbe Middle Fork drainage, and the seven miles intervening betweeu 
that and Trinchera Peak send their waters into tbe North Fork.* 
Immediately north of Trinchera Peak beads Arapaho Creek. Its 
general course is a northeasterly one. From the mountains betweeu 
stations 122 and 120 it receives many small tributaries; larger ones flow 
northward into it from tbe Spanish Peaks. Flowing from the west into 
it are tbe streams heading near and southwest of station 5. On the 
northeast side of East Spanish Peak beads Rio Santa Clara. It flows 
east of north and joins the Arapaho. After the junction the large 
river tbns formed is called Rio Cucbaras, which, flowing east of north, 
continues tbe course followed by Santa Clara, and joins the Huerfano. 
Rio Apishpa rises on the southern slope of the Spanish Peaks, and flows 
first east, then northeast. With this the main streams of the region 
discussed in chapter I are exhausted. Some of them are of considera¬ 
ble length, and all of them certainly of great importance to the agricul¬ 
tural pursuits carried on in their valleys. As a rule the soil of these 
valleys is good, # and in case the farmer is enabled to procure an ade¬ 
quate supply of water for his purposes of irrigation, nothing, save such 
casualties to which all agriculturists are exposed, stands in the way of 
his saccess. Measurements approximating the lengths of these impor¬ 
tant streams are herewith appended, as they furnish a criterion for the 
question as to the relative quantities of water carried by each. The 
largest tributaries are also given for each one, and the sum firstly of 
these, secondly of the entire system of large water-courses, added : 


Name of river. 


Huerfano. 

Sanpre do Crlsto 

.IUo Culebra. 

X!o Costilla- 

IUo Snnm Clara 
Arapaho Creak. 
Cjjohanui.. 


Length of river 
in miles. 

Length of main 
tributaries In 
miles, added. 

Total length of 
main draiosge 
In miles. 

74 

82 

156 

43 

47 

90 

37 

S3 

9!) 

4fi 

26 

72 

34 


34 

41 

63 

104 

£2 

1 


22 


LENGTH OF SOME TRIBUTARIES IN MILKS. 


Saugre de Crlsto. 

Culebra. 

Cost ilia.. 

Arapaho. 

Huerfano. 


Namt of tributary. 

JfwY*. 


£2 1 

Trircbera. 

9> 

IUo S«»co. 

17 

Ndrth Fo>k. 

16 

Spanish Creek... 

21 

Muddy.. 

‘ 18 


METAMORPHICS. 


The area above described contains quite a considerable amount of 
metamorphic outcrops. There seems to be no doubt, from tbe numer¬ 
ous indications found, that metamorphosed rocks form the main bulk 

# The region of the Pnrgalorio is treated cf in chapter 5. 
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of the interior portion of the lower Sangre de Cristo Range, though at 
many places sedimentary beds of considerable thickness and volcanic 
flows have obscured any insight. As a rule, it may be said that the 
highest mountains of the range are formed by metamorphics, among 
which granites aud gneissoid schists are the favorites. The Trinckera 
group, however, the highest peak of which is over 13,000 feet above 
sea-level, shows sedimentary beds to the very stimmit. Station 103, 
12,467 feet, is the highest volcanic peak in the range. Going south¬ 
ward from Mosco Pass, the metamorphics follow the trend of the moun¬ 
tains. Gneiss and gneissoid schists, with black mica, dip steeply to 
the west on the west side, and are very much contorted on the east 
There a coarse grained, light-red granite sets in, upon which a com¬ 
pass-station was located iu 1874. From that point the same granite 
continues south toward station 6, which, at an elevation of 12,341 
feet, is located on it. Flesh-colored orthoclase, grayish to white quartz, 
silvery muscovite, and small crystals of white oligoclase compose the 
rock. In Greyback Gulch, southeast of statiou 6, this granite is overlaid 
by red Carbouiferons sandstone, but crops out on the ridge leading 
south towards station 7. Southwest of Station 6 is the Blanca group. 
Although this is but a part of tho Sangre de Cristo Range proper, it 
stands out very prominently, by virtue of the low passes both north 
and south of it, and by virtue of the great altitude of its highest points. 
The mind of the inhabitants has seen fit, therefore, to distinguish this 
group by a special name, aud it is known as the Sierra Blanca, or Gar¬ 
land Mountains. In order to retain the name, we have called the 
highest peak Blanca'Peak. Metamorphic rock composes the entire 
group, consisting chiefly of hornbleudic and micaceous schists, very 
firmly cemented by a white or grey quartz. Stratification of some 
regularity may be observed in the masses, and as the strata dip 
westward at an angle of about 60°, their position greatly aided 
the progress of erosion and attrition, and has produced the sharp 
ridges of that group. Ascending the one leading up from the south¬ 
east, the effect of this position is recognized very readily in a 
long ridge that may justly be compared to a knife edge on a gigan* 
tic scale. Station 8, the summit of Blanca Peak, is 14,4G4 feet high, 
6,797 feet higher than Fort Garland. Toward the north the mountains 
fall off in a very steep precipice, at tho foot of which is a lake from 
whence the headwaters of the Huerfano find their way. Southeast of 
the peak, at timber-line, are several small lakes, that at the time of onr 
ascent, June 19,1875, were still covered with ice. On all sides of the 
peak the snrrouuding metamorphic rocks are traversed by white veins 
of qoartz, that show ramificatious and other features iucident to any 
metalliferous veins of ore-bearing regions. Chlorite takes the place at 
times of mica or hornblende iu this rock, aud thus produces either a 
protogine or a chloritic schist. Local replacements of this kind are 
very frequent, but probably could not bo traced with sufficient accuracy 
to be of any value iu determining the character of the material from 
which these metamorphics derived their origin. On the west and south¬ 
west sides the schist rocks are lost in the sand and drift of San Lais 
Valley. It is possible, though no positive proof was found, that small 
local glaciers may have aided in forming the deep canons that open 
into the broad valley. They contain swift streams, of short course only, 
however, as they are very soon lost in the diluvial soil that they en¬ 
counter. Near the base of the Sierra Blanca the hornbleudic and 
micaceons schists disappear, and the granite from station 6 continues 
southward, crossing Sangre de Cristo Creek above station 7. From 
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there the granite continues on southward* overlaid on the east by 
trachyte* and on the west by a small patch of the same material. 
Farther on* the heavy beds of red Carboniferous sandstone set in on 
both sides* so that in Indian Creek Pass* only a small outcrop of dark- 
red granite is to be found. This, too* is soon covered completely, and 
the summit of the pass shows nothing but the red sandstone. Again it 
appears on the main divide* leading from Trinchera Peak northward to 
statiou 119. The latter is located at the northern termiuuB of a bold 
ridge, at an elevation of 11,757 feet. A number of peaks, granitic, ly- 
iug between it and Trinchera, rise to an altitude of over 12*000 feet. 
Continuing southward in a narrow strip, flanked both east and west by 
Carboniferous strata, the metamorphic rocks make a slight bend to the 
westward* leaving Trinchera and the succeeding highest poiuts to the 
east. Sedimentary strata* standing nearly on end, lie tipped 
up against the granite, and these form the highest peaks of the 
range. So far as could be determined, the visible dip of the heavy 
granitic layers is a westerly one at this locality, as is also 
that of the superincumbent Carboniferous strata. Opposite stations 
115 and 117* on the west side of the rauge, granite again protrudes 
from under, the Carboniferous. Erosion probably has carried away 
the strata that were gradually thinning out as they neared the base of 
the mountains, thus exposing the metamorphic rocks to view. Culebra 
peak (statiou 116), 14,079 feet high* is within the metamorphic area, 
which, soon after having swerved to the west, returns to the ceuter of 
the rauge. A general dip of 10° to 15° westward may here be observed 
in the granite. South of station 113* located at an elevation of 13*719 
ieet, the granite comes to a close. A high plateau is formed by an 
overflow of trachyte* which extends westward, and covers the 
granite toward the south. On the east side Carboniferous sandstone 
again overlies the metamorphic rocks. At this locality there are a 
number of species and varieties of rocks represented. Similar to the 
process of substitution of one mineral by another, as observed in the 
Blanca group, mica, hornbleude, and chlorite occasionally exchange 
their relative functions, and the result produced thereby is a constant 
variation of the. names that a lithologist would apply to the rock. 
Granite* however, is the basis of all these, and nearly all the varieties 
or even species are referable to it. True gneiss occurs in bands or 
large masses, changing into mica-schist and chloritic schist. Swiuging 
westward, around the trachytic plateau, the metamorphic area con¬ 
tinues south again. Stations 112 (12,840 feet) and 110 (*12,CS4 feet) 
are both located within this extension. At tbis locality the range has 
separated, the one spur continuing on farther south, while the other 
follows a southwesterly course. On the latter the two last named sta¬ 
tions were made. To the east of station 112 the north branch of Rio 
Costilla takes its rise, in a valley that separates the two spurs of the 
range. Starting in trachyte it flows through granite for a large portion 
of the distanced travels before joining the smaller south fork. Neither 
spur of the range is very high here, so that a very good pass exists 
north of Costilla Peak. An old Indian trail leads over it, and with but 
comparatively a small amount of work it might be utilized as a good 
road. South of station 110 the granite* which here is of a coarse-grained 
variety* stained dark red on its surface by the oxidation of magnetite it 
contains, is again covered by a heavy mass of trachyte comiug from the 
south. Costilla Peak (station 111, 12*634 feet above sea-level) is the last 
granitic promontory. Following down the valley of the Costilla, which 
several times closes in to narrow granitic canons, we reach the foot-hills fall- 
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ing off steeply into San Lois Valley. Their edge runs nearly due south, 
and their slopes mark the presence of a strip of metamorphic granite, 
while the summit of the range is composed of trachyte. Station 108 is 
located upon the latter, 12,467 feet high. No definite data were ob¬ 
tained referring to the dip of this granite, as it is very much obscured 
by cleavage. It seems, however, to dip westward. Mauy varieties 
were noticed here, also, an evidence in favor of the assumption that claims 
a common origin for the metamorphics of the Sangre de Gristo chain, 
and, so far as is possible to determine, a synchronous metamorphosis. 
Bands of typical gneiss alternate at places with micaceous or chloritic 
schists. Granite, from the fine grained to the coarsest variety, is found, 
apparently without any definite system of arrangement. The coarse¬ 
grained is prevalent, containing often good-sized sheets of mica and 
large masses of quartz and feldspar (orthoclase). Quartz veins trav¬ 
erse the granite in several directions, of which, perhaps, the strike 
northeast to southwest may be regarded as the most frequent. Indica¬ 
tions of ore were found in these veins, and will be mentioned at the 
proper place. With this the metamorphic area of the region which is 
discussed in this chapter is ended. A synopsis of the facts observed 
presents the conclusion that the metamorphics of the lower Sangre de 
Crlsto owe their existence to an alteration of the 

SILURIAN. 

North of the Arkansas River the Silurian formation occurs.* From 
there it crosses the river toward the south, and is last seen as such near 
the northern end of the Sangre de Gristo Range. In its stratigraphical 
relations it is conformable with the overlying, younger formations, 
wherever it has been there observed. We have evidence, therefore, 
that it exists but a comparatively short distance from the range, cov¬ 
ered by the Carboniferous; among the latter the strata of red sand¬ 
stones that belong thereto. Going south into the range, ve find that 
the sandstones still remain, form a large bulk of the mountains in fact, 
but the Silurian and the lowest Carboniferous have disappeared. At 
the same time, we observe that the metamorphic rocks of the range 
differ from those not much farther north, where they underlie the Silu¬ 
rian. So far as could be determined, the granites and schists of the 
Sangre de Gristo show stratoid relations conformable with those of the 
superincumbent sedimentary beds. They furthermore form the u core” 
of the mountain chain, holding the same relative position with reference 
to younger formations that Silnrian or Devonian would hold. It seems 
possible, therefore, that during the progress of an extensive metamor¬ 
phosis, the Silurian, and perhaps lowest Carboniferous strata, furnished 
the material for the existence of our present granites, gneisses, and 
schists at that locality. It is, so far as I know the region, impossible to 
prove any hypothesis of this kind, but, considering the analogous oc¬ 
currence, the absence of all formations older than the Middle Carbonif¬ 
erous, and the evidence of the existence of this older formation only a 
short distance farther north, I think the assumption is entitled to further 
investigation. A similar case was observed during 1874,t but in that 
instance the solution was by far easier than in this one. 

* Report United States Geological and Geographical Survey 1873, p. 308. 

t Report United States Geological and Geographical Survey 1874, p. 190. 
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CARBONIFEROUS. 

A group that I refer to the Lower Carboniferous occurs near Trin- 
chera Peak. At the time we were examining that region, the ground 
was covered with more than a foot of snow, so the result of the inves- 
tigatious was not quite as satisfactory as might have been. It was 
found, however, that a greyish-brown, compact shale, saudy in part, 
was underlying the red Carboniferous sandstones conformably, and 
formed the summit of Trinchera as well as the highest peaks immedi¬ 
ately south. Blue limestones occurred with it. So far as could be de¬ 
termined, the dip of these strata is to the east, at au angle of 60° to 
70°. 1 consider this group, of which I have seen too little, however, 
to be positive, analogous to the well-established gypsiferous strata of 
other localities and the members below it. Its horizontal extent is 
small, but even from considerable distance the change in the formation 
can be noticed. This is the only outcrop of older Carboniferous form¬ 
ations that occurs throughout the district. Taking into consideration 
the extensive area surveyed, the numerous exposures of strata, and 
masses in canons and on the slopes of hills, it is surprising that during 
1874 and 1875, not more of the Palaeozoic formations have been found. 
The only conclusion possible to arrive at is, that they do not exist in 
the regions examined. Whether the material that composed them has 
been metamorphosed, or whether they never were deposited there, are 
questions that will require a long time to solve. Certain it is, that the 
volcanic action having occurred in the two districts mentioned, is of 
enormous extent, but at the same time we have evidence that much of 
the metamorphosing process must have occurred at a comparatively 
old geological period, while, on the other hand, we have but little 
proof of volcanic or Plutouic eruption that may have occurred at the 
same time. 

Red Carboniferous sandstone .—In the report of 1873, p. 349, the heavy 
beds of red sandstone north of Arkansas River have been referred to 
the Carboniferous.. The same view has been held as regards the region 
near Rio Animas, explored in 1874. As will be observed, however, no 
positive palaeontological evidence indicating beyond a doubt the age of 
this group was obtained during those two years, and the position of the 
same was mainly based upon stratigraphical evidence. In 1875 the 
necessary evidence was fouud, however, as will be seen in the subjoined 
pages, and it is without reserve, therefore, that this sandstone is 
placed iu its present position. Dad it been possible to make more de¬ 
tailed examinations at the localities that furnished this proof, no doubt 
a large number of interesting fossil species could have been collected. 
As it was, a sufficiency of material was obtained to warrant a positive 
assertion. Besides the observations made by myself, I have incident¬ 
ally heard of others corroborating them. I regret that I have been un- 
abie to receive the material from others in such shape that it could herein 
be presented, so merely mention the fact. The distribution of this red 
Carboniferous or “Arkansas” sandstone is a very wide one. It forms a 
large portion of the Sangre de Cristo range, north of Mosco Pass, and 
continues from there nearly to the southern border of the 1875 district. 
Station 62 of 1874 is located upon this sandstone, and from there its east¬ 
ern limitruna in a southwesterly direction toward the-Blanca group, near 
the Sheep Mountains, upon one of which station 4 was made; it again 
spreads farther toward the east, appearing on the summit of Sangre de 
Cristo Pass. The larger portion of Veta Pass runs in it, and farther 
south Indian Creek Pass is in it entirely. Continuing southward it 
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flanks the metamorphic center of the range on either side, dipping with 
the slope of the mountains. There it reaches a very considerable ver¬ 
tical development, which lets the foot-hills composed of it appear like 
small mountains. On the west side of the range we find it lor the last 
time opposite station 113, but isolated patches occur nearly as far south 
as Costilla Peak. East of the range its horizontal distribution is greater. 
Extending toward the southeast from station 5 it underlies, although in 
an abnormal position, the volcanic rocks of the Spanish Peaks, confining 
itself farther on to the eastern slope of the range, however. 

Commencing on the west side of the Sangre de Cristo Range, south of 
Mosco Pass, the first outcrop of this sandstone occurs on Ute Creek, 
near the base of the Blanca gronp. It is bat an isolated patch, resting 
on the metamorphic rocks of these mountains. Northwest from that 
point, in Greyback Gulch, we first find it again, this time as a spur of 
the large mass that runs to the summit of the Sangre de Cristo Pass. 
Riding to this summit from the east side, we travel over Lower Creta¬ 
ceous until the pass is reached. There suddenly the yellow color of 
the sandstones changes to deep red, and interstrata of argillaceous shale 
appear. The first view presenting itself, after crossing the summit, is 
that of vertical walls standing out prominently from the tfteep slope of 
the mountains on the north side. At first sig^t they appear like dikes. 
They are dark in color, and weathered partly in grotesque forms. 
Small cavities eroded into the rock are suggestive also of volcauic ma¬ 
terial, bnt upon examination these walls prove to be composed of sand¬ 
stone. Descending farther along the road toward Fort Garland, the 
best exposures will be found on the north side. The vertical dip grad¬ 
ually changes into an easterly one, steep at first, but sloping more 
gently as we proceed. Trachyte, of almost white color, very com¬ 
pact, and closely resembling that of station 4, forms a basis for the 
strata to rest upon. This trachyte, a spur of the large mass imme¬ 
diately south, continues northward, forming the highest portion of a 
ridge leading up to station 0. Meutiou has been made of this fact, 
because immediately after passing through this volcanic rock wo find 
ourselves again iu the sandstone area, the strata of which this time, 
however, are dipping toward the west. We have, therefore, iu this 
instance an anticlinal fold, the apex of which has cither been broken 
by the eruptive material, or has been gradually eroded away. *A 
small, synclinal fold now occurs in the sandstones and shales, iu which 
the interstrata of limestone participate. Dipping steeply from both 
sides, a small trongh is formed in the sandstone, the more westerly 
strata of which dip eastward at an angle of about 45°. Soon, how¬ 
ever, (farther west,) the prevailing dip asserts itself, and it assumes 
the westerly ‘direction, until the sandstones aud limestones come in 
contact with the metamorphic grauite. This continues for some dis¬ 
tance ; then the sandstone is covered by trachytic rock, which in turn 
finally, below station 7, disappears under the prevalent dritt of San 
Luis Valley. 

So as to give a more definite idea of the stratigraphical conditions ob¬ 
served on the north side along the road over Sangre de Cristo Pass, a 
section (Section 1) is given. In it the various beds of sandstoue, shaly 
sandstone, limestone, and the metomorphic and volcanic rocks are dis¬ 
tinguished. Starting again from near the head of the pass we observe 
four heavy beds of a very compact sandstoue (a), separated by others 
of less compact structure. These four are the ones described as having 
the dike-like appearance. From a vertical dip they gradually change to 
an easterly one, which is continued in the heavy underlying beds of 
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limestone (b). Under these is a series of red sandstone strata. Very 
near the junction of the two, in the limestone, numerous specimens of 
Productus semireticulatus were found in positu. After the sandstones 
underlying follow two beds of limestone (c), separated by another sand¬ 
stone (d). Immediately under the second limestone-bed, so far as could 
be observed, occurs the whitish trachyte (e) above mentioned. It seems 
probable that the eruption of this trachyte caused the formation of the 
anticlinal fold that can be observed, unless, indeed, the fold was created 
by other causes and the volcauic material merely took advantage there¬ 
of to occupy its present position. Having passed the trachyte, we find 
a repetition only in reversed order of the last named strata, dipping, 
this time, in conformity with the anticlinal fold in a westerly direction at 
au angle of about 20°. The sandstone strata (/),however, corresponding 
to b here suddenly curve upward and form a synclinal fold of small dimen¬ 
sions. It is to be assumed that this pointis very near the original central 
line of the folding; therefore the strata corresponding to each other are 
but a very short horizontal distance apart. Sandstones form the center 
of the fold, while dark-red argillaceous shales adjoin them on the out¬ 
side. In these shales specimens of Sigillaria were observed; they are 
pressed very fiat, and owing to the nature of the rock they are found in, 
but poorly preserved. Instead of the strata now continuing the easterly 
dip they have gained through the synclinal fold, they turn to the west again 
as soon as the limestone series ( g ) is reached. This is of considerable 
thickness, analogous to that near the head of the pass. Three beds of 
saudstone then set in (A), dipping westward at an angle of about 30°, 
and separated by two beds of limestone (i). Immediately after the last 
bed of sandstone we come upon metamorphic granite (A), which proba¬ 
bly during the Carboniferous period served as a shore for the rocks that 
now rest against it. It seems likely that this granite, too, has been 
disturbed from its original position, inasmuch as otherwise the deposi¬ 
tion of sedimentary beds could scarcely have occurred in the way it 
is now observed. Trachyte (/), upon which station 7 is located, covers 
the granite and is followed by drift (m). 

Making an attempt to reduce the plications here observed with many 
interruptions to one single fold, the identity of strata has to be consid¬ 
ered. Could more time have been spared, more thorough results as re¬ 
gards detail might have been obtained. The section was made as care¬ 
fully as may be possible without accurate horizontal measurements and 
the'subsequent calculation of thickness of strata. On either side of the 
trachyte the strata are the same; it is a simple anticlinal fold, followed 
farther west by a synclinal one of small dimensions. Beyond this, how¬ 
ever, we are somewhat at a loss how to place the heavy beds of lime¬ 
stone. So far as could be determined they are the same as the more 
easterly ones, but appear to be totally detached from them, and thrown 
into their present abnormal position. This,’too, accounts for the pecu¬ 
liar relative position of the granite and the sedimentary beds to a certain 
extent. 

‘ South of Sangre de Cristo Pass is the Indian Creek Pass. It is but 
little used, although a wagon-road leads up to it. Here, again, on the 
north side of the road, is a good exposure of the rocks. Ascending from 
San Luis Valley, trachyte is first encountered, then metamorphic gran¬ 
ite; joining on to this the sedimentaries begin. So far as could be judged, 
the junction is an abrupt one, the sandstone leaning against the gran¬ 
ite with a very steep easterly dip. A continuous easterly dip may be 
observed throughout the succeeding strata, which consist of limestones 
and sandstones alternating. An abrupt stop of the strata occurs a short 
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distance up the road, where they strike granite with tbeir edges, but after 
that is passed they continue, dipping in the same direction at an angle 
of about 30°. Heavy beds of a blue to gray limestone here set in, sepa- 
rated by a bed of dark red sandstone. In quality and texture the sand¬ 
stones of this pass as well as of the one above discussed agree. They are 
generally of middle to coarse grain, cemented by an argillaceous material. 
Sometimes the cement is quartzitic. Shaly varieties and true shales are 
not wanting, but marls do not occur, so far as 1 have observed. As we 
proceed eastward, a curious curving of the strata takes place, no doubt 
in some connection with the anticlinal fold farther north. Though no 
true lold of that kind, the effect produced is virtually the same, and we 
find at one place the limestone strata, the last ones in the upper aeries, 
dipping at an angle of 90°. From there on, however, the stratification 
becomes more simple, the easterly dip gradually diminishes, until, at 
the summit of the Pass, it is not more than 10° to 12°. A section will 
explain more thoroughly what has here been said. (Section II.) We 
have in it bat the three rocks, metamorphic, granite (a), red sandstone 
with its quartzoseand shaly varieties (6), and limestone ( c). The latter 
weathers into small angular fragments in part, in part it forms large 
bowlders that show, upon being exposed to atmospheric influences, the 
presence of silica, in the shape of either irregular nodules or small ramify¬ 
ing veins. The granite is red, coarse-grained, closely resembling in its 
lithological constitution that of station 6. It seems probable, that the 
very heavy mass of limestones ( d ) beyond the granitic outcrop may 
correspond to g of Section I, but it was impossible to trace the connec¬ 
tion from a distance on account of the very dense timber covering the 
intervening space. It is in this limestone that the apparent anticlinal 
occurs, jast before the heaviest beds of the sandstone set in. Owing to 
probably a slight admixture of manganese, a portion of the limestones 
that has for a long time been exposed shows a very dark color, Btrangel.v 
in contrast with the bright red of the succeeding sandstones. Ail 
through the limestones represented in the above section Carboniferous 
fossils were fonnd, consisting chiefly of the species Productus aemiretim - 
lotus and Athyris subtilita , Spirifers , &c. Not only do they occur in 
the heavy beds, but also in the thin interstrata between the sandstones. 
Taking into consideration this fact, together with the occurrences in 
Sangre de Cristo Pass, there is left no doubt in my mind as to the age 
of the sandstones, and the stand-point taken with reference thereto in 
1873 appears to be fully justified. It is desirable that quarrying should 
be douein the sandstone itself, which, I presume, would lead to the dis¬ 
covery of Carboniferous plants. As it readily yields both to disin¬ 
tegration and erosion, the delicate impressions left by ferns, &c., may 
rapidly be effaced. Faint traces resembling plants, more particularly 
Calamites and Sigillaria , were observed, but were too doubtful to be ad¬ 
mitted as positive evidence; 

East of station 114, on the west side of the Sangre de Cristo Range, 
the red sandstone covers a considerable area. Numerous strata of blue 
limestone are inclosed between the sandstones. These former show fos¬ 
sils in abuudance: Productus , Orthis, Spirifer , Crinoids , &c. No defi¬ 
nite arrangement of the relative position of limestones could be deter¬ 
mined, and it seems probable that they were deposited wherever the 
conditions for precipitation and conservation were most favorable. 

From Indian Creek Pass, the elevation of which is 9,774 feet, the red 
sandstone continues southward in an unbroken line, flanking the granite 
of the range. Its strata dip due west, with some local variation, pro¬ 
duced either by recent dislocations or such disturbances as may be dne 
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to physical changes in the underlying metamorphics. Near station 113 
it stops, however, on the west side of the range, with the exception of a 
few patches north of Costilla Peak that reach from the east over on the 
west side of the divide. Throughout its entire occurrence thus far de¬ 
scribed, this red sandstone shows a singularly uniform character both 
in its stratification and its constitution. No lighter beds occur to vary 
it, as have been observed at other points, and its only changes appear 
to consist in the varying accumulation of argillaceous material, whereby 
differences are produced. The granite, which crops out west of it in a 
north aud south-line about from station 122 to station 110, was probably at 
one time covered by it, but the fact that the strata exposed their edges on 
account of the dip greatly facilitated the process of erosion, and to day 
the metamorphic rock is left entirely denuded at the immediate base of 
the mountains. This exhausts the occurrence of Carboniferous sand¬ 
stone on the west side of the range. 

Of greater extent and more varied in occurrence is this same sand- 
stone ou the eastern side of the Sangre de Cristo Range. 

Station 62 of 1874 is located on the red sandstone, near Muddy Creek. 
At that locality it dips toward the mountains at an angle of about 15°. 
This, however, is sometimes locally increased. South of'the station there 
are a few low remuants of the same formation, that show a steep dip, 
reaching 60° toward the east, while opposite them toward the range* 
the dip is westward. Between the two outcrops Cretaceous shales 
of No. 2 have been deposited nearly horizontally, thus showing a very 
striking unconformability. It is possible that these isolated points may 
be but fragments of the main mass farther west, or it may be that they 
denote an anticlinal fold. In view of the contortions and plications ob¬ 
servable farther south, I am iuclined to the latter opinion. Section III 
will illustrate the relative positions. As there are no exposures that 
admit of any idea as to how the strata continue to lower depths, only the 
appearance of the surface has been given. Metamorphic schists (<r), 
partly gneissoid, partly micaceous, and partly hornbleudic, are fouud in 
Mosco Pass, but give way to a red, coarse-grained granite (5) -lower 
down. A deposit of drift (c) originating in the metamorphic area ob¬ 
scures the junction of the sandstone (d) with the granite. The former 
is stratified in heavy beds, coarse to middle grained, showing a variety 
of brown and red shades upon exposure. It dips westward at an angle 
of about 15° to 18°. Descending over the rise produced by the direc¬ 
tion of the dip, which probably caused the lodgment of drift at the poiut 
indicated, we traverse a narrow valley containing horizontal beds of 
Cretaceous shales No. 2 (e). Immediately beyond that is one of the 
isolated hills of red sandstone, the strata composing which dip east¬ 
ward at an angle of about 35°. So far as could be observed, they are 
identical with the western ones, but all or nearly all the beds of this 
sandstone are so much alike, that it becomes a matter of detailed re¬ 
search to decide any question of that kind. Only for a short horizontal 
distance do we find this outcrop; then it is again covered by Cretaceous 
beds belonging to Nos. 2 and 3 (fand g). Judging from the entire posi¬ 
tion of the outcrops with reference to each other, the acceptance of an 
anticlinal axis or a fault appears to be the more reasonable. It is 
strengthened furthermore by the approximately straight line which the 
general course of the outcrops shows. 

A little east of south of station 62 of 1874, there occur a number of isolated 
outcrops of trachytic rocks, forming either long coffin-shaped hills, or 
rounded dome-like oues. A portion of the higher land near the head¬ 
waters of Huerfano draioage is also covered by the same material. 
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This trachyte covers to a great extent the Carboniferous beds, which 
appear wherever erosion or other causes have made it possible for them 
to do so. Northeast of station 5 isoneof the isolated volcanicmouutains, 
and there may be placed the eastern border of the red sandstone. It 
runs from there toward the Spauish Peaks, and is covered by the vol¬ 
canic rock composing them. Along the east side of the Sangre de 
Cristo it continues, resting first on the metamorphic granite, then on 
the Lower Carboniferous of Trinchera Peak. All that region lying be¬ 
tween Indian Creek Pass and the Spanish Peaks is covered by it, and 
there it has a steady easterly dip of 8° to 12°. Descending on one of 
the ridges from the pass towards the headwaters of Arapaho Creek, 
a rather carious case of erosion was noticed in the sandstone. Stand¬ 
ing perfectly isolated, near the crest of the small ridge was a block of 
red saudstoue, about 10 to 12 feet in height. Near the’ center of it a 
natural doorway was seen, almost high enough to admit of a man’s 
passing through, while a little higher up was another smaller open¬ 
ing. Considering the thickness of the rock, it seemed curious at first 
by what agency those excavations could have been made, but upou 
closer observation a vertical crack was discovered, which split the entire 
bowlder. It was evident, therefore, that the water accumulating therein 
had gradually disintegrated the softer layers of sandstone, and, proba¬ 
bly materially aided by frost, succeeded in gradually splintering off such 
portions as would most readily yield. The harder strata, the one dividing 
the two perforations, and the other forming the roof, had thus far re¬ 
sisted the influences that carried away other portions throughout the 
entire thickness of the bowlder. This process of excavation throws 
some additional light on the formation of saudstone caves, and of the 
k ‘ bridges,” and u arches,” that are so frequently met with in regions 
where sandstone abounds. A protecting cap for the cavity is, in an 
instance of this kind, an indispensable necessity. This was observed 
near station 120, which is located on the red sandstone of the ridge men¬ 
tioned at an elevation of 9,560 feet. 

Descending into the valley we are confronted by a vertical wall of white 
sandstone. As we approach it, we find that the dip of the red sandstoue 
becomes steeper and steeper, until it appears to be conformable with that 
of the white. Red shales compose the strata nearest to this sandstone, 
and they have permitted a narrow valley to be eroded parallel to their 
strike. Judging from lithological characters alone, I should unhesi¬ 
tatingly have pronounced this white sandstone to be Cretaceous and to 
belong to the lowest group. Upon examination, however, it was found 
that the main body of Spanish Peak West was composed of red Car¬ 
boniferous sandstone. It therefore became a matter of extreme diffi¬ 
culty to decide, whether this was really Cretaceous, or merely an inter- 
stratum of white sandstone in the red. No fossils could be found. Con¬ 
tinuing our explorations to the south and southeast, it was observed 
that the white sandstone continued in an almost straight, though at 
places broken, line on to Costilla Peak, a distance of about thirty-six 
miles. It was furthermore observed, that at its southern exposures it 
was accompanied by gray shales containing Inocerami and Ostreas . In 
the neighborhood of Spanish Peak West (station 121), no other Creta¬ 
ceous could be found, save the continuous area near station 123. It will be 
remembered that the Spanish Peaks are the only high monntains rising 
from the surrounding sedimentaries of that locality, and that they are 
partly (West Spanish) or wholly (East Spanish) volcanic. In view of 
these facts and in the absence of all fossils that might render a decision 
positive, I have concluded to regard this white sandstone as Cretaceous. 
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A section (Section IV) running from station 119 to station 121 will give 
an idea of the present position of the strata. Granite (a) forms the base 
for the red sandstone ( b) to rest upon. This latter dips eastward at an 
angle of about 18° to 25°, but as we approach the valley the steepness 
of the dip increases, until it has become almost vertical. In the valley, 
among the readily decomposing red shales (c) it is very much obscured, 
and when next we have a good view of it, it is in the vertical wall of 
white saudstone (d). Nearest to this sandstone, on its east side, ml 
shales and shaly sandstones again appear, dipping eastward at an angle 
of 700 to80o. Soon a trachitic eruption has broken through them, forming 
a prominent hill (e). After that the red sandstones (/}, for we find noth¬ 
ing but such now, begin to dip more gently, become horizontal eventually, 
and near the summitof Spanish Peak west, havea westerly dipofC 0 to 8°. 
Numerous dikes ( g ) traverse the sandstone, and on the summit of the 
peak it is capped by trachyte, which stands in connection with a number 
qf dikes apparently issuing from one main center. Assuming now that 
the red sandstone had its original dip to the east (8° to 15°), and that 
a portion of it was covered by Cretaceous sandstone, if we could get the 
force to uplift, east of the Cretaceous outcrop, the massive sandstone 
beds, curve them, and overturn them, so as to be apparently conform¬ 
able with its secondary position, we wonld obtain the result observed 
at the present time. Whether the trachytic mass alone was accom¬ 
panied by or the cause of that force, or whether it was aided by some 
other vertically-acting power which produced its most marked results 
at the point of least resistance, would then remain in question. As a 
fact it may be stated, that while West Spanish is composed mainly of 
sandstone, and only a small portion of the volcanic material, East 
Spanish is entirely volcanic. 

In the field I held the view, explaining the enormous increase in 
thickness of the sandstones at Spanish Peaks, by the acceptation of au 
overturn of the strata. As has been mentioned above, the stratification 
near the narrow Cretaceous outcrop is very much obscured, and no ab¬ 
solutely definite knowledge could there be obtained. Since studying up 
the case, however, I have come to the conclusion that the disturbance 
there produced is not that of an overturn, but of a fault. This fault 
has occurred immediately east of the Cretaceous outcrop, has elevated 
the sandstones of the Spanish Peaks, and has given rise to changes in 
the inclination of their strata. Its vertical extent amounts to more than 
2,000 feet. It is highly probable that the anticlinal fold observed near 
station 62 of 1874, may be in connection with this extensive fault. 
Considering the mass of volcanic material that has been ejected at 
Spanish Peaks, I conclude that the sandstone of the two peaks were 
raised from their normal positiou so as to assume that which they at 
present occupy. Injection of volcanic masses between the sandstone 
strata may account for the increased thickuess of the latter. It is to 
be regretted that the key-point east of the Cretaceous outcrop was 
so much obscured by detritus and timber. During the disturbance 
of the strata there were, of course, innumerable cracks formed, which, 
owing, perhaps, to the great thickness of the sandstone, often run in 
very straight lines. The liquid or plastic volcanic material entered the 
fissures, and now forms the walls that often are over several hnndred 
feet in height. In the portion of this chapter devoted to the volcanic 
rocks of the region, this will be more fully discussed. 

A series of very interesting metamorphoses may be observed in the 
red sandstone while asceuding station 121. Before leaving the un¬ 
changed sandstone, bowlders of quartzite and a very compact granite, 
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fragments of argillite and micaceous schists, will be noticed. Not until 
after leaving timber-line, however, can the full extent of the metamor¬ 
phosis be appreciated. Numerous dikes of a rhyolitic trachyte traverse 
the sandstone strata, and on either side of them the changes produced 
by heat under pressure are evident. Red shales are changed into ma¬ 
roon-colored, hard argillites, uncomfortable to walk on. The quartzitic 
sandstones have turned into red granular quartzites, while the argillace¬ 
ous ones are now a typical granite. Schists are rare, but still occur, proba¬ 
bly being the result of highly argillaceous sandstones. Following along 
the strata, beyond the influence of the volcanic heat, these same rocks 
return by gradation to their original character. At times very narrow 
dikes only, or ramifications of larger ones, can be found, and the ex¬ 
tent of the material changed by them will be in proportion to their size. 
Nearing the summit, which is entirely volcanic, the metamorphosing 
influences are found to have had full sway. Hard fragments of the 
changed rocks have a ring almost like that of phonolite, weather in 
slabs, and show indications of columnar structure. Ou the ridge and 
on the sides of the mouutain they stand out prominently, resisting more 
successfully than their unchanged surroundings the destroying action 
of atmospheric agents* There are few localities, probably, to be found, 
where this important branch of chemical geology is so thoroughly illus¬ 
trated, and at the same time so accessible. It is to be regretted that 
during the time of onr ascent snow covered a large portion of the 
mountain, aud examinations could be made only with difficulty. 

From the Spanish Peaks the red sandstone continues along the east¬ 
ern side of the Sangre de Cristo Range, reaching just to the base of the 
mountains where the Cretaceous beds begin. In nothing does it vary 
from the occurrences farther north. Its thickness remains constant, 
about 2,000 feet, and its dip is to the eastward, perfectly regular. Sta¬ 
tion 124 is located on it near the middle fork of the Purgatory, at an ele¬ 
vation of 9,824 feet. North of station 111 (Costilla Peak) it is covered 
iu part by trachyte, but only for a short distance. At this point a prob¬ 
lem presents itself, similar to that near station 121. I have alluded to 
the long outcrop of the white sandstone, following a line about north to 
south, which is broken at times, for which, however, the connection can 
always readily be established. This sandstone continues south as far 
as the northern base of Costilla Peak. About tea miles north of the 
peak it stands perfectly vertical, and going farther south gradually 
turns to a western dip, while the tendency of its dip np to that point has 
been an easterly one. At the same time the strata of red sandstone, 
having a total thickness of about 1,800 to 2,000 feet there, follow the 
same course and dip to the westward, until near Costilla Peak they 
dip bat about 35° from the horizontal. Near this peak the Carbonifer¬ 
ous strata end abruptly agaiust the granite, but the end of the white 
sandstone cannot be seen. 

A sketch made from station 111, looking northward toward the Span¬ 
ish Peaks, may give an idea of the geueral configuration of the country. 
On the west side a continuous ridge (a), composed of red saudstoue, runs 
nearly north to south. The dip of this sandstone is to the westward. 
It slopes down, at first rather steeply, then more gently, until the sec¬ 
ond ridge (b) is formed by the white sandstone in question. Near the 
station this also has a westerly dip, but some distauce off assumes the 
vertical and then steeply dips to the east. A narrow, long valley sepa¬ 
rates this ridge from the third one (c), which, however, is formed by 
sandstones by far younger than any of the preceding. A short distance 
from Costilla Peak there rises in the middle of this valley a comparatively 
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high hill (d) composed of trachyte. On the western side its bound¬ 
aries are parallel with the line of the second ridge, bat on the south¬ 
east it has overflowed a portion of the younger strata. At first 
sight this illustration will suggest an anticlinal fold, but it is not 
one. Not a trace of the white sandstone can be found on the east 
side of the valley, while none of that observed there occurs on the 
west. This extraordinary arrangement of strata does not occur for 
any length of distance, because a little farther north both the Carbon¬ 
iferous and Cretaceous strata regain their original easterly dip. Tak¬ 
ing a section (Section V) through the first ridge and the trachytic 
hill, we find the arrangement of the strata as follows: About 1,500 
feet of the red sandstone (a) dip at an angle of 35° to the west. Five 
interstrata of whitish sandstone ( b) were observed. They differ in noth¬ 
ing from the other, save in their color, which is not the pure or the yel¬ 
lowish white usually observed in Lower Cretaceous sandstones, but a 
more mottled reddish or brownish white. Exposed entirely on the west 
side we then find a sandstone (c), probably 200 to 350 feet iu thickness. 
It is quartzitic in parts, of flue grain, lithologically totally distiuct from 
the superincumbent ones. A large mass of small bowlders, gravel, and 
silt has been washed iuto the valley (d), from the red sandstones, so 
that any attempt at discovering the nature of underlying beds is ren- 
* dered ineffectual. I did not succeed in fiuding there a single outcrop 
of strata in positu. It seems probable, however, that shales of some 
kind have permitted the formation of this valley, on account, first, 
of its peculiar shape and topographical features, and secondly, because 
such shales were discovered about 18 miles farther north in the contin¬ 
uation of the valley. The trachytic hill (d) stands out prominently at 
this point, sharp and well cut, though farther south it joins more closely 
the eastern bluff. Beyond it is the third ridge (e) composed of yellow 
sandstones and shales that will be treated of in chapter 5. Such is the 
appearance of a section at this point, without any reference to the 
causes that have produced the effect observed. Another section, (Sec¬ 
tion VI) made after having seen the entire valley, may give some idea 
of the dynamics involved in placing the strata into their present posi¬ 
tion. The third ridge (ee) is composed of sandstones and shales belong¬ 
ing to a Post-Cretaceous period, which dip eastward at an angle of 10° 
to 15°, underlying Cretaceous and Carboniferous beds, therefore, must 
have been moved at one time westward and overturned, iu order to as¬ 
sume their present position. It will be noticed that this overturn ex¬ 
tends but a short distance beyond the superficial appearance of the vol¬ 
canic material, and that soon after that has disappeared a return to the 
normal dip takes place. It is an analogous case to that near the Spanish 
Peaks, wljere volcanics, too, play so important a part. Were it not for 
the fact that the white Cretaceous sandstone can readily be traced 
throughout the entire distance, the explanation of this phenomenon 
might prove to be very different. More will be said about the occur¬ 
rence and surroundings of the latter in the discussion of the Cretaceous 
formation of the district to which this chapter is devoted. 

Besides those given above, no outcrops of Carboniferous beds were ob¬ 
served in the district under consideration. It will be seen, that here, 
too, as farther north, they form a large portion of the Sangre de Cristo 
Bange, and although not reaching very great elevatious, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Trincbera group, they are of great importance in the 
structure of the range. It will furthermore be observed that, in the 
vicinity of the greatest disturbances to which these strata have been 
subjected, we find the best passes across the mountains. At Sangre 
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de Cristo, at Veta and at Costilla passes, those beds have been folded 
and even overturned, and it is there that the lowest depressions were 
produced. None of the Upper Carboniferous limestones, that occur 
north of the Arkansas, have been found. It is possible that they may 
be covered entirely by the Cretaceous, but it does not seem probable 
that in sack a case not even a single outcrop should have been ob¬ 
served. 

JURA-TRIAS. 

Nowhere were any Mesozoic beds of this group observed except at the 
southern end of the Greenhorn Mountains, which falls into our district. 
Station 63 of 1874 is located on a prominent hill composed of [>orpbyritic 
trachyte near the base of the mountains, and this may be regarded as the 
central point near which the red Triassic beds are found. On the east side 
the development of these beds, both as regards the horizontal and ver¬ 
tical dimensions, is quite considerable. Pinons densely cover the low hills 
formed by them and greatly impede detailed examinations. It is evident, 
however,"that the “ red beds’ 7 occurring there are identical with those 
farther north. The .bright-red color shown by sandstones, shales, and 
marls, the regular stratification, and the lithological constitution, all 
agree. Single strata of either white or yellowish sandstones give the 
bluffs and walls a banded appearance, strikingly in contrast with the more 
uniform color of the red Carboniferous sandstone. As heretofore no 
fossils were fonnd, save some impressions resembling Fucoids. At the 
extreme southern point of the Greenhorn Range the red beds are en¬ 
tirely covered by the Lower Cretaceous, and do not again appear until 
due west of statiou 63 of 1874. There they are exposed in several canons 
that cut deeply through the Cretaceous. Near the headsof the canons the 
outcrops are found in the 6hape of almost vertical walls 200 to 400 feet 
in height, surrouuded by timber, inclosing the swift streams that form 
numerous small cascades over the readily eroding sandstone. A few 
miles north of the station these outcrops cease, never at any time ex¬ 
tending into the valley. Ou the east side of the Sangre de Cristo no 
evidence of Jura-Trias was found. It seems almost inexplicable why 
that should be so, but I doubt if the Triassic and Juriassic waters ever 
extended sofarwestin that region. Jurassic beds, consisting of the light 
shales and marls, occur east of station 63 of 1874, superincumbent upon 
the Triassic beds, and conformable with them. No fossils were found 
in them, but their position in the geological horizon of that region 
seems so well established, that their occurrence in definite connection 
with other formations may justify the assumption of their Jurassic age. 
None were found on the west slope of the Greenhorns. It is possible 
that they may occur iu connection with the red beds mentioned, but the 
timber is so dense there, and the amount of redeposited material so 
large, that no positive information could be obtained upon the subject. 
Near the Sangre de Cristo no evidence of the existence of Jurassic beds 
could be observed. 

CRETACEOUS. 


Quite a considerable portion of this district is covered by Cretaceous 
beds. Only the lower members are represented, however, not reaching 
higher than No. 3. The main area belonging to this formation is the 
Huerfano Valley, generally termed Huerfano Park. Prom the edge of 
the plains westward Cretaceous beds extend to the base of those vol¬ 
canic mountains east of the Blanca gronp, underlying some of the 
trachytes that form the prominent peaks mentioned. Northward they 
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extend along Williams Greek nntil lost under the drift of the southern 
portion of Wet Mountain Valley. Numerous volcanic dikes traverse both 
the sandstones and shales, and have produced many alterations in the 
physical appearance of the rocks with which they have come in con¬ 
tact. About east of the Spanish peaks the Cretaceous strata cease to 
be exposed, as they are covered by the younger Lignitic group, which 
extends far to the northward. West of Spanish Peaks No. 1 again ap¬ 
pears, in an abnormal position, however, as has been shown above. 
From there the sandstones and shales both continue southward in a line 
parallel to the trend of the Sangre de Cristo Range. Along this expos¬ 
ure they afford features of much interest, though at the same time feat¬ 
ures that require careful study for correct interpretation. More par¬ 
ticularly No. 2 is puzzling, as to its occurrence and stratigraphy. 

Dakota Group.—(Cretaceous No. 1.)—This characteristic group is well 
represented. Beginningeastand south of station 63of 1874, it rests con¬ 
formably upon the older Mesozoic beds. First the dip is toward the east 
15° to 20°; then it veers around to the west, diminishing, however, in 
steepness as soon as it is due west. On either side of Williams Creek, 
the white and yellowish sandstones form the rim of a basin, as it were, to 
the younger Cretaceous beds deposited therein, dipping gently from both 
sides toward the center of this basin. Northwest and west they rest 
partly on the red Carboniferous sandstone, frequently the junction is so 
obscured by dSbris , or drift, as to leave its precise location in doubt. 
After passing station 62of 1874, the sandstone, which here is yellow, makes 
a sweep to the southeast, including within its area the volcanic mount¬ 
ains of the Sheep Mountain group (stations 4 and 5). While riding 
up to the Sangre de Cristo Pass, along the wagon-road from the east, 
we pass over heavy beds of sandstone belonging to this group. From 
there it turns toward the eastern edge of the Spanish Peaks, and there 
disappears. Although it appears to crop out very distinctly in that 
region, overlying the red Carboniferous sandstone, its horizontal ex¬ 
posure is certainly very small, and obscured by the intense color pro¬ 
duced by all washes and ddbrti coming from the former. 

A section (Section VII) taken from station 63 of 1874 to station 4 may 
show the general stratigraphical arrangement, which is simple. The first* 
named station is located on porphyritic trachyte (a), which probably oc¬ 
curs there not as a continuation of the mass on the summit of Green¬ 
horn Mountains, (stations 83 and 84 of 1873, but as an independent erup¬ 
tion. It has broken through the red Mesozoic sandstoues ( b ), which 
surround it on three sides. They dip to the southwest at an angle of 
about 10° to 15°, and are overlaid conformably by the sandstones (c) of 
the Dakota group. Of these, the lower strata are white to light yellow, 
fine grained and hard, while the upper ones are softer, yellow, and de¬ 
compose more readily. As they descend toward the valley, the angle 
of the dip gradually diminishes, so as to become almost imperceptible. 
Yellow and grayish shales ( d ) of No. 2 (Colorado group), containing the 
characteristic fossils of that horizon, are deposited on the sandstones, 
and are in turn covered by a yellow sandstone (<0, which has mostly suc¬ 
cumbed to erosion. Approaching toward station 4, which is located 
upon trachyte (/), we find that the dips are reversed. Instead of an 
inclination toward the west, we now have an easterly one. All the 
beds above given are recognizable here, and generally form either 
small bluffs or low benches, according to the lithological constitu¬ 
tion of the rock composing the strata. This section gives a general 
idea of the condition in which we find Cretaceous No. 1 in Huerfano Val¬ 
ley and in the valleys of its main tributaries. Totally different from 
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this is its occurrence west of the Spanish Peaks. Under the head of 
“ Carboniferous the position of the white sandstone there, as well as in 
the neighborhood of Costilla Peak, has already been discussed. It re¬ 
mains, therefore, only to trace the connection between the two, and 
show their correlation to superincumbent strata. For several miles near 
station 121 the white sandstone, standing on edge, is continuous; then 
breaks off, either by disconnection or by merely being hidden from sight 
on account of the dense timber prevalent in that region. Following iu 
a southerly direction, however, parallel to the trend of the range, it ap¬ 
pears again, dipping steeply toward the east, conformable with the 
underlying Carboniferous strata. Farther south it then continues, 
broken every now and then, but serving as a good horizon, by virtue of 
the bluffs it produces. Numerous volcanic dikes occur there, many of 
them running parallel to the sandstone outcrop, thus producing the 
effect of a single narrow ridge cut up into a number of small hog-backs. 
A little south of station 123 we enter Stonewall Valley. It is a narrow 
valley, running almost due north and south. Its western border is 
formed by the Sangre de Cristo range, its eastern by the regular line 
of bluffs belonging to the Liguitic group; a wall running along its en¬ 
tire length, almost without a break, formed by the white sandstone of 
No. 1, has given rise to the name. Viewing this valley from the sooth, 
it presents one of the most picturesque scenes imaginable. The high 
peaks of the Sangre de Cristo to the right, the bench of foot-hills, nar¬ 
row and steep, produced by the Carboniferous strata, and the long-con¬ 
tinued vertical wall of white sandstone that curves gracefully in the 
distance—all of these tend to complete the picture. To the left of the 
wall h fertile valley, rich in grass and well-watered, bears evidence of 
the appreciation settlers have for so secluded and choice a 8]K>t. Dikes 
of porphyritic trachyte, following the course of the wall, have raised a 
number of sharp, low bluffs, that relieve the regularity of the other feat¬ 
ures. A second smaller valley lies between them and the succeeding 
Muffs, that contrast in color and form with all that is presented to view. 
Yellow sandstones and shales form their steep faces, that are mostly 
covered with a plentiful growth of dwarf oak. In the back ground the 
towering forms of the Spanish Peaks, clad in that hazy color produced 
by distance, afford a grateful rest for the eye that has taken in the won¬ 
derful detail exhibited in the valley. 

Station 124 was located ou the prominent red sandstone ridge. A 
section (Section VIII) taken from there directly across the valley (west 
to east) may give a more definite idea of the arrangement of tbeWata. 
An easterly dip of about 30° is observable in the sandstones (a), but as 
we descend this increases. When the sandstone of the Dakota group 
(b) is reached we find it to stand almost vertical, dipping 80° eastward. 
On the latter side it is nearly entirely denuded, and presents the usual 
character of the sandstones belonging to this formation. Then follows 
the valley proper (c). Here we meet with the same difficulty that we 
have near Costilla Peak. The innumerable bowlders, the sand and fine 
debris from the adjoining moan tains have collected in this valley and have 
been distributed over almost the entire area. It is only where the dikes 
occur that any satisfaction can be obtained whatever. So far as could 
be observed the angle of the dip decreases as we proceed eastward, and 
at the dike (d) cat by the section, it amounts to probably 40° to 45°. 
More difficult than this, however, is it to determine the nature of the 
strata through which the volcanic material has found its way. Altered 
by the heat and hidden by the debris from the dike itself, it seems certainly 
to have been a shale. Within the valley itself not a trace of any fossil 
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was found, although at a few isolated spots small patches of the shales 
were exposed, only partly altered. Beyond thedike we find the same dip¬ 
ping at the base of the sandstone bluff at an angle of about 30° to 35°. 
Here we are once more in an easily-recognizable horizon. Shales (e) and 
sandstones (/) compose the bluff, the strata of which rest apparently 
unconforinably upon the underlying dark-grey shales. In the same 
way as has been done, the wall or the stratum forming it can be traced 
southward until it disappears under the trachyte immediately north of 
Costilla Peak. It has been mentioned above that the easterly dip 
changes to a vertical position and then farther south gradually turns into 
a decidedly western one; so that the Carboniferous strata rest upon the 
Cretaceous. Wherever creeks, coming from the mountains, have cut 
through theCarboniferousand then the Cretaceous strata, as, forinstance, 
the three main forks of the Purgatory, good sections can be obtained of 
all those beds that resist, to a certain extent, the eroding influence. 
The shales, however, have been cut out in deep troughs by the waters 
that were narrowed in tbeir flow, and suddenly found themselves at lib¬ 
erty to expand. In the stead of a large portion of the material carried 
away, erratic bowlders, &c., were deposited, and thus all examination 
of the strata really existing at any given point is made very difficult. 

Colorado group.—(Cretaceous No. 2.)—All the shales alluded to above 
as occurring in Stonewall Valley and both north and south of it, I sup¬ 
pose to belong to this group. Although I had occasion to traverse that 
particular region very carefully, I did not succeed in finding more than 
one locality where the questiou was answered beyond all doubt. For¬ 
tunately, this is in such close proximity to the questionable areas, that I 
have drawn my deductions, and have considered myself justified in so 
doing, mainly from the observations made there. It has been mentioned 
that the yellow sandstone bluffs at the eastern edge of the valley contain 
strata resting apparently unconformably upon those which are regarded 
as Cretaceous. Station 125 is located about a mile south of the South 
Purgatory, on one of the younger bluffs. While the strata, both of 
sandstone aud shale, of the latter are characterized by light colors of 
great uniformity, I observed on the river itself, in its valley, a dark-grey 
shale, protected from erosion by several basaltic dikes. Upon examin¬ 
ation this shale proved to have a dip of about 23° east, and to contain 
Inoccramus and Ostrea complexa . Its identity, therefore, was established. 
Further investigation showed that it was merely the continuation of the 
shales in the valley that had furnished such unsatisfactory exposures. 
It was apparently unconformable with the overlying rocks, but con¬ 
formable with the gradually diminishing dip of the shales immediately 
west of it, and in direct connection with them. This is the only well- 
established occurrence of Cretaceous No. 2 that I can cite for the valley 
or its immediate vicinity. Observation, however, has shown that the 
character of this depression is very much in accordance with those 
generally formed in the readily yielding shales of this group, and in my 
own mind I have no doubt that the assumption of its belonging to that 
series is correct. 

On the Huerfano the development of No. 2 is by far greater. Referring 
to section VII, two strata of the shales will be noticed—the one (d) of a 
yellowish to greenish color; the upper one (d') reddish. Above them is 
a sandstone ( e) containing fragments of Inocerami and Ostrece. This por¬ 
tion of the Cretaceous was deposited without any intermission of time 
after the lower sandstones, because no erosion of the latter seems to 
have taken place. A large bay was formed by the waters depositing 
No. 2, which extended for a considerable distance up the Huerfano. At 
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that time the Carboniferous strata had already been subjected to dis¬ 
turbances and to erosion, (compare section III,) so that at a number of 
places the shales are found to be bedded unconformably with the under¬ 
lying red sandstones. This is but in accordance with observations made 
on the Pacific side of the Rocky Mountains,* where Carbouiferous beds 
were apparently overlying Cretaceous. In that particular instance the 
strike and dip of the strata of both was the same, thus making the 
deception more perfect. 

On the west side of the Sangre de Cristo Range no Cretaceous was 
observed along its entire length. It seems strange that this region 
should so completely have escaped all invasion during that period, but 
can readily be explained by the assumption that the points of iulet, 
which would be looked for at Poncho and Veta Passes, and at the exit 
of the Rio Grande from San Luis Valley, were already at too high an 
elevation to be overflowed. With the exception of a curious drift con¬ 
glomerate, deposited most likely by water and ice, I have observed iu 
San Luis Valley no sedimentary formation younger than the Carboni¬ 
ferous. In chapter IV, while speaking of the Post-Cretaceous forma¬ 
tion I shall have occasion to refer to some of its younger members, which 
do not occur in the district here treated of. 


VOLCANIC FORMATIONS. 


Although there are no extensive volcanic areas in this district, those 
we do And are of great interest, not so much locally, as on account of 
their pecnliar geological genesis. So far as could be observed, nothing 
but trachyte, dolerite, and basalt occur among the volcanic rocks 
composing the various groups and dikes. Mention has already been 
made of the mountains nean the eastern entrance of Sangre de Gristo 
Pass. On acconnt of their color partly, partly on account of their shape, 
two of them have received the name of 44 Sheep Mountains,while the 
others, lower in elevation and less prominent in their forms, have not 
been named as yet. There are at that locality six volcanic areas, all 
belonging to one system, though separated at present by the effects of 
erosion. Lithologically they are similar or identical. Some basalt is 
found on the Lower Huerfano, forming small tables, the terminations of 
huge dikes. The Spanish Peaks, the volcanic portion of which covers 
but a small area, are very prominent and of importance in the volcanic 
system of the region. Near the headwaters of Rios Culebra and Cos¬ 
tilla a large portion of the higher land is covered by trachyte, some 
of which extends down iuto the valleys. Besides these volcanic deposits 
there are innumerable dikes iu the district, traversing mostly the Creta¬ 
ceous, sometimes the Carboniferous formations. 

A.—Volcanic areas .—As such I mean to designate the more massive 
portions of volcanic material, in contradistinction to the dikes proper. 
8tation 4 is located at an elevation of 10,705 feet, on the summit of one 
of the more northerly mountains belonging to the Huerfano group, near 
the pass. Resting immediately upon the sandstones' of the Dakota 
group, the strata—if we can speak of such—have a southwesterly dip. 
I do not regard the differences, partly in color, partly in structure, that 
can here be observed, either as strata in the true sense or as volcanic flows, 
but assume that, at the succeeding stages of cooling, the volcanic mass, 
in this instance, resolved itself into physically different rock, so that 
to-day, upon weathering, the effect observed is similar to that which 
would have been produced by stratification. The trachyte composing 

•Report United States Geological and Geographical Survey 1874,page 218. 
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this mountain is about 1,200 feet in thickness, of a light-yellow to whit¬ 
ish color. Paste crypto crystalline containing very bright, minute crys¬ 
tals of sanidite. Upon exposure it assumes a light-brown color, due to 
the presence of a very small percentage of magnetite, and breaks into 
thin fragments and slabs that have a semi-metallic ring. North of sta¬ 
tion 4 is another smaller hill, of almost the same shape and general ap¬ 
pearance. Toward the west the volcanic mass has flown over the high 
portion of country, from which Sangre de Gristo Creek receives a con¬ 
siderable supply of water. At that point the trachyte covers the Car¬ 
boniferous strata. A little ea6t of south from station 4 is station 5, at 
an altitude of 11,512 feet, located also upon trachyte. It is identical 
with that of the former. Drawing a line from station 5 in the direction 
north 25° west, it will be found that the three mountains thus far men¬ 
tioned stand in one straight row. Judging from this and from the dike¬ 
like character that almost all the eruptions in this region have, I should 
suppose that this was merely one immense dike, disrupted at the eleva¬ 
tion of the present Cretaceous sandstones between them. It seems to 
have contained more volcanic matter than was required to fill the fis¬ 
sure, consequently overflowed both to the westward and eastward. As 
it is the case near station 4, so it is near station 5. Although the connec¬ 
tion now is broken, and the Carboniferous strata covered by the two 
masses have appeared between them in Veta Pass, that large area imme¬ 
diately south of Sangre de Cristo Pass was in connection with the 
mountain of station 5. From the section through the pass (Section I) it 
is evident that there, too, the trachyte reaches to considerable depth, and 
is at the same time of the same lithological constitution as its two eastern 
neighbors. It seems probable, therefore, that a number of these huge 
dikes occur here, but on account of the lava having flowed from one to the 
other, their individual outlines have been lost. Station 7 is located on 
a trachyte, near the junction of Sangre de Cristo and Indian Creeks, 
8,967 feet high. This appears to be an isolated outflow, separate from the 
eastern ones, bat in connection with that a few miles north of it. In 
mineralogical and physical character this trachyte differs from the 
former. It is brown, almost lilac when fresh, contains small crystals of 
biotite and sanidite. A short distance below the station it can be ob¬ 
served overlying the metamorpbic granite of that locality. It weath¬ 
ers, on account of its flows, by far more massively than the eastern, 
and presents more the character of that found on the west side of San 
Luis Valley. Only for a short distance can the flows be traced in any 
direction; then they thin out and disappear. It can be observed, as a 
rule, that the trachytes west of the Sangre de Cristo divide have a dif¬ 
ferent character from those east of it, unless, as is the case farther 
south, the western ones have flowed over. It is furthermore noticeable 
that on the western side no dikes, neither the large ones, as the Sheep 
Mountains, nor the smaller ones, will be found, although but a few miles 
distant they occur in such great variety of form and composition aud 
such exceptionally great numbers. 

A most interesting group is that of the Spanish Peaks, (station 121.) 
Approaching them from the north, the two mountains are seen to rise 
far above the level of the surrounding country, and, standing isolated 
as they do, the effect of their height is still increased. The fertile val¬ 
ley of the Arapahoe is in the foreground, and from it rise abruptly the 
forms of these two giants. Innumerable walls, high and of great length, 
stretch from the valley up toward the summit of the peaks, while soli¬ 
tary volcanic buttes give evidence of others that have crumbled away. 
On the west side of the mountains narrow, sharp ridges, surmounted by 
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the same walls tbat caused their present existence, lead up to the sharp 
summit of the higher peak. “ Sentinels 99 of volcanic rock are stationed 
outside, rising in their isolated glory, as if to guard the access to the 
center whence they had their origin. An excavation resembliug half 
a crater on the southwest slope of the mountain completes the decep¬ 
tion already conveyed, that we here have a volcanic eruptiou that 
has left its evidence in the most approved form. East Spanish Peak, 
lower than the other, presents steeper outlines, more sharply cut slopes 
and ridges, and less of the characteristic dike-walls than its neighbor. 
Both are beautiful peaks, in form as well as in their geological features. 

In si>eakiug of the Carboniferous, it bas been stated that the main 
body of the niountaiu is composed of red sandstone, that has been altered 
by heat, so as to produce a number of species of metamorphic rocks. 
Ascending the western peak from the south, we pass first over the red 
sandstones, until, near timber-line, we fiud the first evidence of larger 
masses of volcanic rock. Fragments of numerous varieties of trachyte 
and rhyolitic trachyte lay scattered around iu great profusion. Vertical 
places are seen along the ridge we propose to climb, and we find upon 
reaching them that they are caused by the intersecting dikes. These 
are from 2 to CO feet in thickuess, and not unfrequently extend from 
near the summit dowu into the valley for several miles. All the strata 
in their immediate neighborhood have been baked, fritted, and com¬ 
pletely changed. Near the top of the mountain the sedimentary beds 
have totally disappeared, and uothiug remains but the trachyte, with 
its splendent brown mica, white oligoclase, and long needles of black 
liornb.eude. More than four feet of snow covered the summit at the 
time of our ascent (September 2G, 1875) and it was more difficult than 
it otherwise would have been to trace the exact limits of the capping 
volcauic rock. Enough was seen, however, to show that this capping 
rests upon one of the changed sandstone strata, which at that elevation 
has a slight westerly dip. (Compare section IV.) Differing from sta¬ 
tion 121, which is 13,623 feet above sea-level, is the lower East Spanish 
Peak. Tliis is composed entirely of trachytic rock, sending out also 
a number of radiating dikes, neither so many nor so long, however, as 
those of the western peak. With the explanation given in the dis¬ 
cussion of the Carboniferous, relative to the upheaval of botli these 
mouutains and the formation of a fault, this is in accordance. It is evi¬ 
dent that at the point of least resistance, i. e., where the Carboniferous 
strata were thinning oat, the quantity of volcauic material ejected should 
be larger, and at the same time the resisting medium, the sandstones, 
would furnish by far more cracks and fissures that could be filled by the 
injected lava. Dr. Hayden* regards these peaks as a “gigantic dike, 
with the strike about uortbeast and southwest. 97 With this view I fully 
agree, adding tbat this main dike has clustered arouud it a very large 
number of accessories, emanating from the same source and formed syn¬ 
chronously with the elevation of the peaks. We did not visit the base 
of East Spanish, but I have uo doubt that metamorphosis of the under¬ 
lying strata could be observed here similar to that which lias taken place 
on and uear station 121. 

Near the edge of the San Luis Valley, south of station 115, a belt of 
trachyte sets iu, the continuation of the heavy outflow to the south. 
Station 114 is located on it at an elevatiou 9,807 feet. Low rouuded 
bills covered with pinou and juniper, or presenting gentle grassy 
slopes, characterize the region. Deep gullies are worn into the volcauic 


* Report United States Geological Survey 1807 to 1869, p. 153. 
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rocks, and they are well exposed. Metamorphic rocks underlie the 
trachyte here, which has a thickness of 300 to 500 feet. It is evideut, 
both from this feature and from the identity of its lithological constitu¬ 
tion, that this is but a flow from the south. On the west side drift of 
the San Pedro Valley covers the dipping strata or flows, and they are 
hidden from view. It could not be determined with certainty whether 
they appear at the base of the San Pedro Mesa, but this seems probable; 
it is also probable that their continuation is to be looked for in the bluffs 
northeast of station 105 iu San Luis Valley. At the south end of the mesa 
the connection between the two former is established, and there the 
trachyte does appear, but it seems to dip under too far to Bhow any 
broad area farther north. The connection between this and the southern 
mass has been severed by erosion, and Rio‘Costilla forms the boundary 
between them, running in metamorphic rocks at that place. Of the 
large volcanic area to the south, merely the uorthern end came within 
the boundary of our district. Along the western edge of the mountains 
metamorphic granite occurs from Rio Costilla southward. This reaches 
up to about timber line as a rule, though not always, and from there 
upward the trachyte sets in. It follows in its western border the edge 
of the valley, and produces a number of sharp, high peaks. Generally 
it remains on the highest portions, but west of station 110 crosses the 
Costilla, and forms a number of low hills with steep, bluffy sides. Here 
it is nearest to the station 114 group, being only four miles distaut. 
The elevations of the two groups, this lowest one and the former also, 
agree, as well as their structure and texture. A few isolated outcrops, 
that may merely be fragments, are found higher up on the Costilla, but 
the main mass recedes southward. Immediately east of Costilla Peak, 
however, (station 111,) it projects to the north, forming the prominent 
hill ( d ) in section V. It seems highly probable that this is one of tbe 
points of minor outflow, as the character of the trachyte differs from 
that observed farther south. From there it extends eastward, covering 
some of the sandstone bluffs. Prior to the erosion which produced the 
present bluffs, it must have covered a by far greater area, as remnants 
of it are found at station 125, nine miles beyoud its present extreme 
northern poiut. Steep walls and sharp ridges, similar to those of the 
Sawatch Range, indicate the presence of this volcanic rock. So far as 
could be determined from a distance, it extends much farther south, 
forming the mountains of the continuation of the Sangre de Cristo 
Range. At all points along the northern and western edge of this mass 
it was found to overlie metamorphic rocks, having adapted itself in its 
flow to the various features of erosion that existed at that time. When¬ 
ever a mouutain was too high to be reached, or a ridge barred its 
progress, the trachyte has altered the direction of its course aud sought 
more readily accessible localities. In the upper valley of the Costilla, 

" aqueous erosion has no doubt removed a very great portion of the vol* 
cauic rock, and the river has deposited it either in the form of bowlders 
or sand at the base of the mountains in San Luis Val!ey. Columnar 
structure can be observed iu some of the small outcrops in the valley, 
but not so frequently in the mass higher up. Tbe trachyte bears 
evidence of having been very thoroughly fused, and is as a rule very 
hard, brittle, compact of texture, and has a semi-metallic ring when 
found in slabs. Station 108 is located on a sharp peak of this group, 
near tbe head of Rio Colorado, and is 12,467 feet above sea-level. It is 
on the western spur of the main range, which, farther north, separates 
into two branches. Here the trachyte is very characteristic, closely 
resembling that of the Sawatch Rauge; not that, however, found iu the 
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Huerfano or in the Spanish group. As the average character the fol¬ 
lowing description may serve: The rock has a dark grey color, pro¬ 
duced by finely disseminated magnetite, and is microcrystalliue. Thin 
seams of epidote occur in it. Crystals of sanidite are partly fresh, 
partly decomposed, in the latter case opaque. A green cbloritic niiueral 
occurs in minute crystals, dispersed throughout the entire mass. 

The western spurof the range, the one upon which station 108 was 
made, I regard as the true continuation of the Sangre de Oristo, topo¬ 
graphically considered. From a geological point of view the eastern 
one would probably be chosen, as it is here, that the formations com¬ 
posing the range farther north are fully represented. Red Carbonifer¬ 
ous sandstone, which forms so important. a feature on both sides of the 
range, is wanting on the western side, while it is found on the other, 
and there gives rise to the formation of mountains of considerable size. 
At Costilla Pass, the direct coutiouation of the range is broken, and, 
it seems to me, it must then be looked for in the western branch. Of 
the isolated patches north of the main area thereis the oneleading toward 
station 113. Trachyte there occupies a number of the higher points 
overlying granite or Carbouiferous sandstone. Southwest of station 
113 it forms a small plateau, above timber-line, and from there descends 
southward into the valley. It is not in direct connection with the tra¬ 
chyte of station 114, but approaches it within a few miles, and is, no 
doubt, the same flow. As the general dip of the metamorphics, so is 
the general dip of the volcanic rocks of this region a westerly one, ex¬ 
cept near station 111, where the flows extend eastward. In the southern 
group there is but little variety in the lithological character of the lay¬ 
ers ; they would belong, if compared, to No. 3, trachyte of the San Juan 
country.* 

The average thickness here may be stated at 1,000 to 1,500 feet, al¬ 
though locally this estimate is greatly over and under reached. It would 
be of interest to make careful comparisons in detail of each successive 
flow or layer, and compare them with the analogous or parallel beds of 
the Sawatch Rauge. So far as could be seen in the comparatively hur¬ 
ried examination could that only be made, no positive identification of 
. these strata with those farther west will be possible. 

On the Huerfano, near Badito, station 141 is located on a Cretaceous 
bluff, covered by basalt. Its elevation is G,952 feet. The regular bluff 
trends from northeast to southwest, has a comparatively flat top with 
some rising hills on its summit. Immediately south of it is another bluff 
of the same character. They are both in a Hue with stations 5 and 7, 
and probably belong to the same system of eruption, although the rock is 
younger. Northeast of station 5 is an isolated hill, almost dome-shaped, 
which I have named Muralla Peak, with a number of dikes leading to¬ 
ward it. Probably the main body of this hill is trachytic, as those far¬ 
ther westare, butthedikes are almost basaltic, and they seem to have been 
formed by the same material that covers the two bluffs in question, and 
probably at the same time. On the second bluff three conical rises 
may be observed, that apparently indicate the points of outflow. Water 
has carried on erosion very successfully in that region, and a large por¬ 
tion of it, that no doubt at one time was covered by volcanic strata, is now 
denuded and shows Cretaceous beds. Between the two bluffs the con¬ 
nection of the basalt is very slight, although they are but a very short 
distance apart. Small remnants of the more extensive basaltic areas 
occur in a few hills trending toward the larger volcauic group west 
All of them either cover or penetrate Cretaceous beds. 


•Report United States Geological Survey, 1874, p. 196. 
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South of station 84 of 1873, which is on the summit of the Greenhorn 
Mountains, a cone-shaped peak rises to an elevation of 8.897 feet. It is 
very prominent as seen from the surrounding lower country, and has 
been named Badito Peak. Upon this bill station G3 of 1874 was 
located. It is an isolated eruption of porphyritic trachyte, that broke 
through the ml beds and the Lower Cretaceous sandstoues, covering 
now but a small area. On the north the trachyte rests on meta- 
morph ic granite, which forms the bulk of the Greenhorn Mountains, 
while ou its other sides it overlies Cretaceous No. 1. The rock 
composing the very pretty hill is a white to greyish trachyte, with 
a fine crystalline paste, crystals of sanidite, and oligoclase, and some 
small needles of black hornblende. It does not resemble the trachyte 
of the Greenhorn Mountains, but is more closely allied to that of the LI uer- 
fauo group. Although the shape of the hill is the typical conical one 
of a volcano, no crater or even a vestige of any crater eoold be observed. 
It is a curious fact that, in spite of the very large amount of volcanic 
material that occurs in Southern Colorado, 1 have not been able to find 
a single mountain or hill of which I could say that it even only resem¬ 
bled an extinct crater. The eruptions have evidently not been accom¬ 
panied by that demonstration of force which we observe in the volca¬ 
noes of the present day, bnt the existence of the dome-shaped aud sim 
ilar mountains that stand isolated is due merely to a slow process of 
eruption, comparable with boiling over. Many of them, of course, ow£ 
their shape to the gradual decomposition of the rocks on their sides. 
Rarely will a better instance demonstrating the former fact on a small 
scale be found than at station 63 of 1874. I might allude to Mount San 
Antonio and Ute Peak, in the southern portion of San Lois Valley; 
they, however, are of large extent, aud have sent their flows for a long 
distance from them. 

This is the last of the larger flows in the district discussed in this 
chapter. Essentially we have bat three groups: the Huerfano group, 
comprising the mountains upon which stations 4, 5, 141, and 63 of 1874 
are located; the Spanish Peak group; and the southern Sangre de 
Cristo or Venado group. The two former are intimately related, aud 
are probably posterior to the third. Not from any deposition upon cer¬ 
tain formations can this be judged, but maiuly from the fact that in the 
former, rhyolitic trachytes and basalt occur, which are wanting iu the 
latter. The relative age of volcanic rocks in our western country has 
been so well established, after much observation, that a mistake will 
scarcely be made by following the adopted succession. It will general^ 
be found, too, that wherever this succession has been the guide for asser¬ 
tions, either contemporaneous or subsequent discoveries will corroborate 
them. 

B. — Dikes .—A very large number of these occur throughout the dis¬ 
trict, but as it would be useless to enumerate all observed, only the most 
prominent or most interesting onesshali be mentioned. Station 142,7,168 
feet high, is located on a basaltic dike, that is one of a small complex. 
The general trend of the dikes at that locality is northeast to sonthwest, 
with several small ones crossing them at nearly right augles. Cretace¬ 
ous shales of the Colorado group are the material through which the 
black basalt projects, and forms the steep walls that are almost inacces¬ 
sible. The one upon whicli the station was located is very near the 
junction of Williams Creek aud the Huerfano. Although scarcely more 
than 400 feet above the valley it affords an excellent point for an exten- 
sive view, a fact which had already been recognized by the Indians, in¬ 
asmuch as we found the remuauts of an old “ look-out” on the highest 
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point. No disturbance could be observed in the strata that were 
traversed by the volcanic material, a fact which has been noticed in al¬ 
most every instance, and shall be discussed more at length below, when 
speaking of the dikes near the Spanish Peaks. Northeast of station 5 
is the dome-shaped mountain that has been alluded to above, Muralla 
Peak. A number of creeks head there, belonging to the Huerfano 
drainage, and are separated from each other by narrow ridges, nearly 
all of which are surmounted by one of the wall-shaped dikes. The latter 
extend into the valley, at the base of the mountain, and some of them 
run along for several miles. They show the same physical characteris¬ 
tics as nearly all the others, and are composed of porphyri.tic trachyte. 
More than ten were located, issuing radially from near the center of 
the mountain. Regarding the three trachytic outcrops, upon two of 
which stations 4 and 5 (Veta Peak) are located as one huge dike in 
connection, probably, so far as regards formation, with the occurrence 
of the fault west of Spanish Peaks, we find it to be 14 miles in length, 
striking a little west of north. A long dike, very prominent in its form 
and course, occurs between the Santa Clara and Spanish Creek, north 
of station li>9. Its course is about northwest, and the rock composing 
it is basalt. Numerous small dikes are to be found in the region from 
which these longer ones have been quoted, but they are obscured partly 
by the timber; partly they have crumbled down so as to be visible no 
longer unless upon special examination. They are of no importance, 
however, in considering the question both as to origin and cause of the 
dikes. 

Emanating from and in the vicinity of the Spanish Peaks we find the 
greatest number of dikes in the district. Mor$ may be observed at 
station 121 than at the East Spanish. Radiating in every direction 
from the mountain, with its summit as a center, these dikes stretch for 
several miles iuto the valley of the Arapahoe. It is they that have 
caused the preservation of sedimentary strata in the shape of a mount¬ 
ain. Some of them show a remarkably straight course, others more 
wavering lines. A small map has been prepared showing their dis¬ 
tribution; and to this I would refer. In consequence of the radiation, 
no prevailing direction can be assigned to the courses of the dikes; but 
it may be observed that the longest ones are at right angles to the 
strike of the two mountains themselves, while the others, though of 
considerable length, do not show that regularity either in course or 
form. This agrees with the theory explaining the position of the sand¬ 
stones in the mountain. In case of any disturbance, such as has been 
assumed, the greatest strain would fail in such a way as to produce a 
breaking of the strata at right angles to their dip, aud it is at right 
angles to this dip that we find the longest and most regular dikes. 
Some of them present an appearance that cannot but be compared to a 
wall, particularly so Huerfano dike, which is about 8 miles in length. 
Spanish dike is the longest one, measuring nearly 10 miles. Both are 
several hundred feet high and stand perfectly vertical. Transverse 
dikes also exist, crossing the others at acute angles. Ramifications take 
place in several instances, the branches retaining the same size, how¬ 
ever, that is shown by the one from which they started. Wherever 
creeks were to be crossed by them, they are broken through, and in no 
instance have they caused any serious deflection of the water-courses. 
Small, local bends, of course, have been produced, but no entire 
alteration of the general direction. Altogether more than fifty of 
these dikes have been located near Spanish Peaks, but there are 
many more that were either hidden or too small to be noticed. Imtne- 
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diately west of the peaks is a prominent liill, trending north and south, 
which belongs to the dike system also. It must have beeu one of those in¬ 
stances where the lava overflowed and caused the formation of a cappiug 
of small extent on the strata through which it had been ejected. Several 
small outcrops of volcanic rocks occur in this vicinity that belong to the 
class of dikes. One butte iu particular, a little west of station 121, uear 
Arapahoe Creek, may here be mentioned. It (a) is probably in direct 
connection with the long dike (&) issuing from the mountain, but it is 
somewhat obscured, owing to the crumbling down of the promineut 
wall. The butte stands isolated, shows vertical walls ou nearly every 
side, and the greyish-brown trachyte composing it shows indications of 
columnar structure. Although so many dikes originate from station 
121, all of them passing through the red sandstone aud metamorphosing 
it wherever the two were in contact, but few are fojund near East Span¬ 
ish. There the strain upon the strata was by no means so great as it 
was a few miles farther west, and as a result they were not cracked and 
broken to the same extent. In view of so large a number of dikes and 
tbe probability of the strata parting while breaking, examinations were 
made to discover instances of intrusion. Ouly a few cases of this kiud 
were observed, however, except higher up on West Spanish Peak. 
Several dikes, or rather one main dike continues from Spanish Peaks 
southward into Stonewall Valley. It is broken into many fragments by 
the passage of .water at right angles to its strike. In each instance the 
protection afforded by the hard dike-rock to the surrounding softer 
material has resulted in the formation of hogback shaped hills several 
hundred feet in height. Opposite station 123 several accessories either 
join or emanate from the main dike, but they are all by far smaller and 
do not produce tbe saihe hil.s as the former. Viewed from a distance, 
the effect is similar to that of a long-continued row of very regular 
hogbacks. 

All of these dikes in question are composed of trachyte. Mostly it 
is of a light-colored variety, containing small crystals of sanidite and 
oligoclase in a microcrystalline or nearly amorphous, compact paste. 
Other varieties, with mica, hornblende, &c., are not wanting, however. 
The uniformity is such, though, that their correlation among each other 
is evident at a glance, were that not proved already by their occurrence 
and relative position. Owing to au admixture of magnetite decomposi¬ 
tion has produced a variety of colors, among which green and reddish- 
brown are the predominating. Opposite station 123 the color of the 
trachyte is by far darker than farther north, and the oligoclase is not 
fouud. The former may be due to a greater percentage of magnetic iron. 
As a rule, however, the colors are light, and add to the prominency of 
tbe outstanding walls. In a number of instances a cast of the strata, 
through which the molteu lava has passed, and where it cooled, can be 
observed on the dikes, more particularly on those that were iujected 
iuto the fissures of the hard, red sandstone. Regarding the process 
through which the dikes have attained their present promiuent appear¬ 
ance, it may be very easily explained. Assuming that the fissures were 
formed by some volcanic activity, and reached to sufficient depth to be 
in connection with the molten material below, it is evident that the 
pressure exerted upon this material, which was sufficient to produce 
a rupture, was sufficient also to force the liquefied rock upward iuto 
the fissures. That this process took place very nearly in the manner 
described is indicated by tbe fact that no disturbances of strata occur 
in the immediate vicinity of these small dikes, and that the strata on 
either side are mostly thoroughly baked and fritted. Exhibiting on 
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tbeir walls a cast of the strata, opposite which each particular portion 
of the dikes became rigid, is proof of the fact that the fissures were filled 
by either liquid or plastic material, as no other explanation than that 
of heat can be accepted for the formation of the rocks composing the 
dikes. Either the fissures were filled to the top, i. e. to surface of the 
ground or stratum, or the volcanic material passed beyoud the top and 
spread itself in the direction that afforded the most ready access, of 
which latter case several instances have been mentioned above. 
Less frequent is the case where the volcanic material did not reach to the 
surface, but is now exposed in consequence of gradual denudation of the 
sedimentary beds. Gradual erosion and decomposition, though at the 
same time attacking the dike-rock, succeeded in wearing away more 
rapidly the strata adjoining the harder and more resisting trachyte or 
basalt. Thus, in the course of time, the strata were worn away for the 
vertical distance of several hundred feet sometimes, while the rock, 
formerly inclosed and hidden, gradually rose to view. Even to day the 
transportation of the soil is going on at a more rapid ratio than the 
crumbling and wearing away of the high walls that have, as it were, 
grown out of the earth. In many instances the erosion of surrounding 
strata was so complete as to leave thetrachytic walls standing perfectly 
free, without any foreign matter whatever. In others, however, as is 
the case in Stonewall Valley, the baking of the shale strata has ren¬ 
dered them sufficiently hard to withstand the influence of atmospheric 
and other agents more successfully, and we have, instead of a well- 
defined wall, one flanked on either side by a sloping mass of sediment¬ 
ary beds. From the observations made it can only seem astonishing, 
when the very large quantities of material that were transported from 
tbeir place of deposition is considered. It is true that many rocks will 
be rendered by far more liable to decomposition and disintegration by 
the process of baking or metamorphosis, but either very powerful 
agents must have been employed, or very.loug periods of time required 
to remove, gradatim , 300 to 400 feet of earth or rocks from so considera¬ 
ble an area. 

In looking over the general strike of the dikes in this district, we will 
observe that there is not sufficient reason for assuming a preference for 
any one direction. Had the forces producing the disturbance near the 
Spanish Peaks acted uniformly along the entire eastern border of the 
Sangre de Cristo Range, we should probably have occasion to observe 
very regular and similar effects throughout the region. As it is, how¬ 
ever, the causes for the formation of fissures to be filled are localized, 
and the effect will only extend itself to local occurrences. No general¬ 
izations, therefore, can be based npou the existence of these dikes, save 
the oue that they were formed in consequence of volcanic seismic ac¬ 
tion. In the landscape they have a decidedly picturesque effect, produc¬ 
ing not only the very sharp ridges on the mountains from which they 
start, and the hogbacks when not entirely dennded, but the characteristic 
walls that stretch for miles across a sometimes perfectly level country. 
The numerous little buttes, remnants or portions of such dikes, afford 
good landmarks iu the lower country, and are welcome as stations to 
the to[>ograpber or geologist. Though of inconsiderable elevation, they 
command a sufficiently extensive view for such purposes. A uumber of 
them occur in the plains east of the Hnerfano region, recognizable from 
a distance merely as small, black, stationary objects. 

Regarding the age of the Spanish Peak outflows and the dike-system, 
sufficient data were obtained to throw light upon the question. As 
mentioned above, most of the dikes traverse Carboniferous strata on the 
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northern and western sides of the mountains. East and south they pen¬ 
etrate the Cretaceous and Post-Cretaceons (lignitic) beds. Although the 
system of dikes does not continue into this latter group to any great 
extent, a number of dikes belonging to the same age as the others were 
found, showing also the same lithological character. It is evident, 
therefore, that the time for the eruption of all this volcanic material 
must be placed at a period subsequent to the deposition of the Lignitic 
group. This, so far as I am informed, will agree with the relative age 
accepted for analogous eruptions in other regions of Colorado. Dr. A. 
C. Peale will publish in a Bulletin for 1877 a thorough synopsis of all 
occurrences referable to this class of volcanic rocks, and in that publi¬ 
cation will furnish a digest of all the principal features thus far ob¬ 
served in connection therewith. 


DRIFT. 


There are found in this district no very extensive drift areas, save 
that on the west side of Sangrede Cristo Range, south of Fort Garland. 
Adjoining the trachytes of the station 114 group, we find that the bluffs 
skirting the mountains are continued northward. In form and general 
character they resemble the volcanic bluffs, but npon examination prove 
to consist of drift of a peculiar nature. Stations 115,117, and 118 were 
located on it. In my field-notes I have designated it as u com pact drift,” 
on accouut of its couglomeritic nature. Large and small bowldeis and 
pebbles have been cemented loosely by quartz-sand, and clay, and form 
the bluffs that rise a thousand feet above the level of the valley. At 
the southern end of the outcrop of this curious material inetamorpliic 
and some tracbytic rocks, originating in the Sangre de Cristo Range, 
compose the drift. It could not be determined which of the two pre¬ 
dominated. Bowlders of all sizes, weighing from a ton down to the 
smallest pebbles, occur. All'of them are well water-worn, but show 
striation only in very rare instances. Station 117, 0,588 feet above 
sea-level, shows these features very well. Gradual aqueous erosion has 
loosened a large quantity of the bowlders and pebbles, and has deposited 
them in the valleys of the adjoining streams, where they greatly im¬ 
pede the study of the strata underlying. 

Immediately east of this north to south exposure of compact drift we 
find the red Carboniferous sandstones, which are in part covered by the 
former. The bluffs continue northward, until witbiu about 6 miles of 
Fort Garland. Here the composition of the drift changes. Instead of 
only metamorphic rocks and trachytes being found among the erratic 
material, basalt and dolerite also occur. Station 118 is located on one 
of these hills, and it was a matter of some difficulty to get the animals 
up hill on account the innumerable bowlders, all round, that covered 
the side of the bluff. So far as could b’e determined, a thin layer of 
basalt about 150 feet in thickness covers a number of these small bluffs. 
It seems strange, at first sight, that basalt should cover drift that is 
composed, in part, of the same volcanic rock. Considering, however, 
over how very long a time the period allotted to each one of the volcanic 
formations must have extended, there is no reason why not a large mass 
of basalt or any other volcanic material should have become rigid, 
should have beeu eroded and even partly carried away before the next 
flow took place.* 

* In some of the Liassic formations of Southern Germany it is not a very rare thing to 
find the petrified water-worn fragments of Ammonites, Ac., imbedded in the limestones of 
the very strata of which they are considered to be characteristic in perfect specimens. 
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Eastof the drift of station 118 the metamorphic granitecrops ont. paral¬ 
lel to the former. TheCarboniferousstrata have evidently been either worn 
away by some active process of erosion or have been broken off during 
their upheaval. Adjoining the compact drift on the west is the drift of 
San Lute Valley, containing near the edge specimens that have been 
carried thence from the bluffs in question, but they do not extend into 
the valley for any distance. It seems difficult to explain the origin of 
these drift-bluffs. Their considerable extent, their height, and their 
relative position indicate action of great force. No attempt at distinct 
stratification was observed, and from the nature of the heterogeneous 
arrangement of the bowlders it seems improbable that they should owe 
their existence to the agency of water ouly. The only explanation 1 
can offer to acfeonnt for their unique character (in that region) is that 
they are the result of deposition by moving ice-fields, by glaciers, to¬ 
gether with water. If we study the character ot the metamorphics from 
an orographical standpoint we will find that their outlines, the carving 
they exhibit near the western base of the mountains, indicate glacial 
erosion. I did not succeed in observing striation, or any definite proof 
ibr this assertion, but the habitus of that region is certainly glacial. 
Adding to this, I consider the disappearance of the Carboniferous strata 
near station 118 and tbe exposure of the granite as circumstantial evi¬ 
dence in favor of the acceptance of glaciers in accounting for the exist¬ 
ence of the drilt-bluffs. All the western glaciers in the district surveyed 
during 1875 are of basaltic or post basalticage, more frequently the latter, 
so that it would seem that after the enormous raoraiues iu question had 
been deposited another flow took place here and covered a portion of 
them. I doubt uot that these bluffs afford the key to the pre-glacial or 
earliest glacial history of San Luis Valley, but as very careful examina¬ 
tions and detail study would be required to arrive at any correct con¬ 
clusions such as we were not able to make during our survey, I can¬ 
not make any positive assertions accompanied by the requisite proof. 
In the discussion of glacial phenomena this subject will be more 
fully treated of. I do not consider tbe assertion regardiug glaciers 
as the moving agents proved, but it is an explanation that can be sus¬ 
tained by facts, which, though at present but impelfectly collected, 
may some day, after more elaborate examinations, prove to be con¬ 
clusive. It is possible that the presence of this enormous secondary 
deposit may point to the iuference that before the 44 lake period 99 a large 
portion of San Luis Valley may have been covered by a glacier—may, 
in fact, owe the details of its preseut topography at certain localities 
to such ageucy. 

On the eastern side of the Sangre de Cristo Range, the drift-deposits 
are local and of small extent. All along the base of the mount¬ 
ains, in the valley leading from Costilla Peak northward toward the 
Spanish Peaks, the metamorphic rocks and Carboniferous sandstone 
bowlders have been carried down, covering the western edge of the 
valley completely. Flowing water aud perhaps snow-slides have here 
been the moving agents, and in cousequence the accumulation of the 
drift is not a regular one, but distributed according to capability of 
the streams. Along tbe western border of tbe Greenhorn Mountains 
we find the same thing occurring. There, too, metamorphic rocks and 
sandstones (Mesozoic) have been carried down and deposited parallel to 
the edge of the mountains and water-courses. This is a phenomenon 
so common at the base of the mountains in the entire region, that it 
scarcely deserves special mention. Only in so far is it of importance, 
as in some instauce glaciers have had an influence on the deposition, 
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and it is of importance to separate the two if possible. Following the 
main streams of the district we find the usual accompaniment of river 
drift and alluvial soil, much of which latter is turned to good account 
by the industrious hand of the settler. 


MINERAL DEPOSITS. 

At one time the “ Sangre de Cristo mines ” created quite a sensation 
among the prospecting and mining portion of the community. They 
are located in and near Gre.vbaek Gulch, the valley of the main north¬ 
ern tributary of Sangre de Cristo Creek, joiuing it in the pass. At the 
time of our visit, June 17, 1875, but little work was being carried on in 
the gulch, although deserted ditches, old sluice-boxes, and cradles spoke 
of former activity. Placer mining had yielded for a time satisfactory 
returns, but before long the locality was abandoned for others. Meta- 
morphic drift coming from the mountains near station G tills the narrow 
valley and its branches, and it was from this that the precious metal 
was obtained. Want of water daring some seasons of the year led to 
the construction of a long ditch, turning water from the Sangre de 
Cristo into the valley. These placers were discovered in 1862* but 
soon alter abandoned, during the San Juan excitement produced by the 
ill-fated Baker. Lodes have been discovered in the metamorpliies of 
the vicinity, but no active mining is carried on there at present. They 
are said to show very favorable indications, and the ore to yield assays 
that would warrant working them. The close vicinity of the San Juan 
mines lias had the effect to draw prospecters and raiuers away from this 
region, and therefore the development that otherwise might have taken 
place was not reached. 

While exploring the southern portion of the Sangre de Cristo Range, 
numerous veins crossing the dip of the metamorphic rocks were noticed. 
From surface indications—for no work has ever been done there—I 
should suspect the presence of considerable bodies of ore in the quartz 
veins. A lack of time did not permit of any detailed examinations, but 
the conclusion was reached that iu case the existence of ore of a paying 
quality and quantity should be established in those veins their geolog¬ 
ical character will warrant their persistency to any depth that may be 
reached by miuing operations. Alter reaching Trinidad I heard of a 
discovery made in the Sangre de Clisto Range, which was creatiug con¬ 
siderable excitement and was known as the “Triuidad Gold Mines.” 
From one of the discoverers I learned that the location of the lodes was 
on the eastern slope of Culebra Peak. They run in the metamorphic 
rocks of that mountain and have merely been opened. “ Bed Mountain 
miuing district” tho locality has beeu named. Specimens of pyrite 
and chalcopyrite were brought from there. Should these miues event¬ 
ually prove to be valuable, uo doubt numerous other discoveries will be 
made farther south. The easy transportation to a base of coal-supplies 
(Triuidad), and the proximity to railroad connections, would, if ore 
exists in paying quantities, facilitate a rapid development of mining 
industry in the entire region. 

Reiiumt of chapter L —The area treated of in this chapter comprises 
about 1,500 square miles. With it the description of the Saugre de 
Cristo Range is completed. That was commenced in the report or 1873. 
Being able to survey adjoining districts each succeeding year has great 
advantages, inasmuch as both topographer and geologist are prepared 
lor what they shall fiud f and both time and trouble will be saved thereby. 

* Report United States Geological Survey 1^67 to 1SG9, page J73. 
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Many of the formations usually met with in the Rocky Mountains are 
represented here, and have been discussed at their proper places. 
Metamorphics are found in the highest portions of the district, main¬ 
taining their general association with the most lofty peaks of the main 
Rocky Mountain chain. Of the sedimentary formations, the older ones 
have uot appeared, probably having furnished the material for the numer¬ 
ous varieties of granite, gneiss, and schists that compose the “ core ” of 
the most prominent range bf the district. Carboniferous is represented 
in itsolder and middle members. The opportune discovery of Carbonifer¬ 
ous fossils in limestone strata inclosed between the massive red sand¬ 
stones, at three localities, has definitely settled the question as to the 
age of the latter. They are sufficiently characteristic in their habitat to 
be distinguished from the younger Triassic beds, even should palaeon¬ 
tological evidence be wanting. Of older Mesozoic formations but little 
was found, and. that merely the continuation of the areas flanking the 
Front Range on the east. Cretaceous, i. e., the lower members thereof, 
is well developed. During the Cretaceous period the Sangre de Cristo 
Range served as a very effectual barrier, preventing the waters from en¬ 
tering the western country beyond, and we And therefore no evidence of 
it iu San Luis Valley on either side, and do not again meet with the 
formation until we reach the western slope of the Sawatch Range and the 
Uncompaligre group. Tertiary does not reach our district as far as it has 
herein been described. South of the Spanish Peak country the Post- 
Cretaceous is admirably well developed. Volcanic rocks cover bat a 
small area; are of considerable interest however in the northern and 
middle part of the district, where their peculiar character aud favorable 
occurrence invites study and comparison. 
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SAN LUIS VALLEY. 

During the years 1873 and 1874, our division of the United States Geo¬ 
logical Survey examined and mapped the northern portion of San Luis 
Valley. Though much information was elicited during the progress of 
our work, it soon became appareut that but little could be done toward 
a dual solution of this problem until the southern end of the valley had 
been explored. Numerous questions enter into consideration regarding 
the genesis aud early condition of this depression. The work referred 
to above was accomplished during 1875, aud we are now able to discuss 
the valley and its immediate surroundiugs as a whole. In order to pre¬ 
sent the facts that have been gathered in a clearer and more connected 
manner, I shall discuss the northern as well as the southern parts, at 
the risk, even, of repeating what may have been said with regard to the 
former in previous reports. Apart from the purely scientific interest in¬ 
herent in the geological history of San Luis Valley, the results we have 
obtained have a practical bearing upon the conversion of waste land 
into productive soil. In order to speak positively in reference to this 
point, in order to demonstrate the extent of improvements thus to be 
made, a survey upou a larger scale than ours would be required, aud it 
is with this prefacing remark that any suggestions are made. 

Crossiug Poncho Pass from the north, we enter Homan’s Park, the 
northern end of San Luis Valley. Low, rolling bluffs present a more 
broken appearance of the couutry, which fully justifies the separation 
by a distinguishing name. On either side mountains of considerable 
altitude inclose the park. A terminal range of the Sawatcb Mountains 
is on the-west; the Sangre de Cristo Range on the east. Through the 
park rims San Luis Creek iu a southerly direction. A short distance 
below the junction of this and Kerber Creek the valley proper com¬ 
mences. A vast expanse of level country stretches out to the south¬ 
ward, widening in that direction. Sand aud alkali abound. All along 
the eastern border of the valley the Sangre de Cristo Range follows its 
course, culminating frequently in peaks that reach over 14,000 feet ele¬ 
vation. Toward the mam passes that cut this range, iu the vicinity of 
Fort Garlaud the valley widens considerably, and retains for some dis¬ 
tance farther south a width of about forty miles on average. On the 
west the long-continued Sawatcb Range, with its high volcanic regions, 
serves as a bouudary for the valley . It falls off more steeply farther 
north than in the southern portion, for reasons below to be given. Iu 
the vicinity of Rios Conejos and Culebra bluffs rise in the valley to a 
relative altitude of 1,400 feet, which break the continuous uniformity of 
its level. Farther south still, the plain gradually grows more narrow, 
the mountains on both east and west sides approach each other, and 
at about north latitude 36° 45', or fifteen miles below the southern 
bouudary of Colorado, the valley may be considered as having come to 
an end. 
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In spite of the high surrounding mountains, San Luis Valley is not 
well watered. As above mentioned, San Luis Greek flows through Ho¬ 
man’s Park, bat is soon lost in the sand and gravel of the succetding 
plain, except during the “ rainy season.” Numerous rapid mountain- 
streams rise in the Sangre de Cristo Range, flow but a short distauce 
beyond the base of the inoautains, and then share a like fate. A phe¬ 
nomenon can there—as well as at a number of other places—be ob¬ 
served, namely, the disappearance of streams in the morning that may 
have furnished an ample supply of water at any given point during the 
eveniug preceding. This is due to the cessation of the melting of snow 
that is contained in many crevices in the mountains whereby the creeks 
are fed iu the day-time. Farther south, about 30 miles northwest of Fort 
Garland, are the San Luis Lakes, two poods of considerable extent, but 
little depth, abounding with water-fowl of mauy species. At their 
shores a plentiful deposit of alkali testifies to the character of the water 
they contain. Going farther south, ou the east side, we And streams of 
more importance. The range there becomes wider, and larger volumes 
of water flow into the valley. Ute Creek, Rio Trinchera, Rio Culebra, 
Rio Costilla, and Rio Colorado are of good size, and all or them 
carry, for a portion of the year at least, water into the Rio Grande. 

Ou the west side of the valley we observe fewer small creeks, but more 
that retain their water, either during the entire or a large part of the 
year. Saguache Creek is the largest of the more northerly ones, flow¬ 
ing into Sail Luis Creek. South of that some small creeks leave the 
mountains, but find an untimely end in the sand. About uorth latitude, 
37° 43', the Rio Grande del Norte enters the valley, flowiug first in an 
easterly direction, and then, after a run of about 45 miles, turning south. 
Piedra Pin tad a, Alamosa, and Conejos are tributaries of the Rio Grande, 
coming from the high volcanic region west of the valley. Spanish set¬ 
tlements occur all along these latter, as well as on those more southerly 
rivers on the opposite side. A feature of interest may be noticed iu 
the courses of the Alamosa and Couejos more particularly, that seems 
surprising when the apparent plain through which they flow is taken 
into consideration. Of both these rivers, the course is at first very 
uenrly due east, but when they have approached the Rio Grande within 
about 10 miles, they make a sudden turn to the northeast, and only en¬ 
ter that river after having flown for some distance in that direction. 
With this the drainage of the San Luis Valley is exhausted, and I shall 
proceed to the consideration of the geological formations surrounding 
it before entering into the discussion of such features as are shown by the 
valley itself. It is necessary to arrive at a full understanding of all 
point8 involved before giving those facts that have led to conclusions 
below to be elucidated. 

Starting again on the east side from the north, we follow the course 
of the Sangre de Cristo Range, about 15° east of south. Metamor- 
pbic rocks compose the northern end, which are soon overlaid, how¬ 
ever, by sedimeutary strata of Carboniferous age. Near Mosco Pass 
these strata cover but a small area, and again metamorphic groups 
make their appearauce. Sierra Blanca group shows these almost ex¬ 
clusively. Iu the Sangre de Cristo Pass, east of Fort Garland, Carho- 
niferons is loond aud continues southward, with some interruptions, 
caused either by superincumbent volcanic rocks or a protrusion of the 
underlying metamorphic material. South of Rio Costilla trocbytic 
rucks become predominating, and form the highest portions of the 
range, while metamorphic granite occupies the slopes descending into 
San Lais Valley. North of this river a basaltic bluff (San Pedro mesa) 
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about 14 miles in length forms a barrier between a long narrow valley 
(San Pedro Valley) running along the base of the range and the eastern 
edge of San Luis Valley proper. This basalt is but a continuation or 
vice versa of the group in the valley upon which stations 103 to 105 are 
located. I mention this point here, as it will subsequently be found 
to be of importance. Heavy beds of coarse gravel occur north of Rio 
Culebra, belonging properly to the valley, but in consequece of their 
thickness and subsequent erosion, appearing like the last foot-hills of 
the range. Along the western border of the valley the mountains are 
but a continuation of the great volcanic area which has been discussed in 
part-in United States Geological Survey, (Report 1874. page 103.) Tra¬ 
chyte and trachytic conglomerate compose the greater portion by far, 
and basalt, when found, is merely observed in the character of a super¬ 
incumbent statuin or strata. These latter become of considerable impor¬ 
tance south of Rio Alamosa, inasmuch as they produce a gentle east¬ 
erly slope of the foot-hills and descend into the valley, forming, for 
many miles, its level plain. Mountains and hills in the southern por¬ 
tion thereof are composed of the same material, and for a long distance 
the uubroken cover of basalt effectually prevents any insight into the 
structure beneath. 


Comparing both absolute and relative elevations of the ranges and 
peaks ou both sides of San Luis Valley we find that those on the eastern 
side are the higher ones. On average the high peaks of the Sangre de 
Cristo Range may be said to reach an altitude of 13,000 to 14,000feet, 
and quite a number of them exceed the latter figure. Comparing this 
with those mountains of the west side, that are situated at about an 
equal distance from the edge of the valley, we observe that the eastern 
mountains are from 3.000 to 4,000 feet higher, on average. While the 
data of elevation obtained throughout the valley itself cannot but be 
too meager to be considered satisfactory, we are enabled to sav, that its 
westeru side, near the mountains, is higner than the corresponding one 
on the east. These facts become important in the question of the trans¬ 
portation of geological material within the boundaries of the valley, 
and are therefore here briefly alluded to. It seems natural, of course, 
that we should find collected in San Luis Valley specimens representing 
all the formations above given as formiug the mountainous regions sur¬ 
rounding it. Drainage heading in any one stratum might carry bowl¬ 
ders and pebbles into the valley, thus leaving us a safe guide whereby 
to recognize the former courses of rivers and streams. Attrition, how¬ 
ever, has reduced the size of these bowlders and pebbles to such small 
dimensions that but little if any satisfaction can be gained therefrom. 
So far as I have been able to see, it is only the distribution of one spe¬ 
cific kiud of sand or gravel over auy given locality that is of impor¬ 
tance in unravelling the geological history of this vast valley. In the 
subsequent pages this view will be maintained, and the reasons given 
more fully therefor, besides the deductions arrived at from the observa¬ 
tion of such specific distribution. 

North of the Rio Grande, San Luis Valley presents an unbroken plain, 
slightly depressed in the center, rising more on the west than on the 
east side. Sand covers the entire expanse. Near San Luis Lakes the 
progress of vegetation, together with the action of moisture, has been 
productive of soil. Should a similar process be applicable to other por¬ 
tions, the same desirable result would probably accrue. Approaching 
the western border of the valley bowlders of volcanic rocks—mainly 
trachyte and some basalt—may be observed, but they extend only 


a short distance down ward from the foot-hills. 


Analogous to this we 
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find on the east side specimens representing the formations of the 
Sangre de Cristo Range, bnt they, too, cease as soon as the valley 
is fairly reached. 1 At the western entrance of Mosco Pass there is 
a large aecnmnlation of flue sand in the shape of “duues.”* Upon 
examination it was found that this saud owed its existence to the 
western range, fully fifty miles distaut. It is accounted for, however, 
by the fact of the sand having beeu blown there, thus covering the 
drift that would naturally be expected to present itself, in that case drift 
from the Sangre de Cristo. These *• dunes” seem to be of comparatively 
recent date, geologically speaking, and belong to the Post-Glacial age. 
North of the Rio Grande no evidence was found, indicating positively 
the former presence of glaciers, though it seems to me possible that 
such evidence may still be discovered. X a ki u S sand from the central 
portion of the valley, it was seen that it is composed in part by the feld¬ 
spars (the only mineral there which can lead to a decision) of the vol¬ 
canic region of the west, as well as from the metamorphic rocks on the 
east side. Sanidite, orthoclasc, and oligoclase were fouud in such 
quantities that it would be impossible to determine which of the two 
groups furnished the greater portion of the material. One orographic 
feature observed very frequently north of Del Norte deserves moutiou. 
The western mountain country has broken into 14 bluff country,” and con¬ 
tinues as such eastward to the edge of San Luis Valley. The last out¬ 
posts of the foot hills appear, viewed from above, very much like islands 
in a sea of saud and pebbles. I state this to illustrate the evidently 
very even distribution of these latter materials, as regards relative ele¬ 
vation. Pinons covering the knolls, bnt wanting below them, tend to 
iucrease the similarity of the picture. 

Far more varied and interesting do we find the character of the valley 
south and west of the Rio Grande. For about fifteen miles south of 
del Norte the featufes of the valley border change bnt little. The same 
bluffs are there, showing the same island-like appearance. Station 14, 
there located, shows a capping of basalt. Though not more than 
40 feet in thickness at some places, it was found to be of the s i me char¬ 
acter, lithologically, as that farther south, which occurs in such largo 
quantities. A short distance north of Rio Alamosa the continuous 
area of basalt sets in, and is found southward on the west side 
of the valley as far as onr explorations were extended (north latitude 
30° 45 / ). From that first point just mentioned basalt caps the trach- 
orheites of the main range, and sloping eastward gently, forms the 
bottom of that portion of tian Luis Valley. On the higher portious 
of the foot-hills it is found merely as a capping, while the streams 
flowing eastward have their beds in trachyte or tracbytic conglom¬ 
erate. Isolated points beyond the foot-hills testify to subsequent 
eruptions of the same material, and afford good locations for topo¬ 
graphical stations. It may be observed that at these points the regular 
stratification, so noticeable elsewhere, can no longer be traced. Al¬ 
though it seems that the flows from such eruptions have extended but 
a short distance, their existence can easily be recognized, uot only 
from the lithological constitution of their material, but also from the 
evidently secondary positions they occupy with reference to the under¬ 
lying basalt. Crossing the Rios La Jara, Conejos, and San Antonio we 
find that but very little soil covers the volcanic rock. Although 
this feature is frequently regarded as indicative of late geological 
age, I cannot entirely accept this view. We know of no more powerful 


9 Report United Staten Geological and Geographical Survey, 1875, page 333. 
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agent in the decomposition and disintegration of rocks than the aid of 
growing vegetation. The action in this instance is not merely a physi¬ 
cal bnt also a chemical one, and although atmospheric influence is not 
to be undervalued, I have come to the conclusion that the compara¬ 
tively “ fresh v appearance at this locality is due mainly to the absence 
of densely distributed vegetation. Besides the fact that rocks consti¬ 
tuted as basalt is, form soil but very slowly, it is not to be overlooked 
that the scarcity of water will retard, the growth of plants very much, 
so that the rock has a double chance of retaining its original physical 
and chemical character. Having crossed,Rio San Antonio, we stand 
at the base of Mount San Antonio, 10,883 feet above sea-level. A dome¬ 
shaped peak rises 2,000 feet above the valley and is composed entirely 
of basalt and melaphyr. 

This peak is one of the maiu points of outflow, and has sent its lava in 
regular flows in every direction, more particularly toward the west and 
south, however. Having alluded to this we come to the consideration 
of an important point. Does the basalt capping the trachytes of the loot- 
hills on the west side of San Luis come from the west or east! My 
opinion incliues toward the hitter view. Although the entire slope of 
this basalt is from west to east, at an angle of 2° to 8°, I have rea¬ 
sons to assert that an uplift—very gradual—took place a little west of 
the ceutral liue of that plateau range, and that the present position 
of the volcanic strata is accounted for thereby. (See chapter HI.) So 
iar as could be observed, there is either none or very little difference 
both in constitution and mode of occurrence in the basalts existing 
aloug the western border of San Luis Valley. An exception, however, 
is found at the isolated hills deuoting a local outflow, which among 
themselves are very similar. South of Mount San Antonio are a num¬ 
ber of low basaltic bluffs, which I did not visit personally, but from 
their position regard them as remnants of subsequent flows fiom the 
original poiut of eruption. Their present shape may be owing partly 
to rupture, partly to erosion. 

Entering San Luis Valley from the western mountains, the streams 
run through almost inaccessible, narrow canons in the basalt. Farther 
np-stream, near their headwaters, in the trachyie, they show the same 
phenomenon, although the causes are different. As is shown in chap¬ 
ter III, evidences were found at the headwaters of Rio Conejos and its 
tributaries of very extensive glaciers. These latter moved along the 
sloping plane of the elevated plateau until they reached, farther east¬ 
ward, the readily yielding trachytic conglomerate, and there cut in 
deeply. All hough it is possible that these glaciers extended down-stream 
for some distauce, I have found no proof of their having reached the val¬ 
ley proper. 2so erratic bowlders of trachyte, no morainal deposits, and 
no striatiou of rocks appear in the valley itself. Eutering one of the ba¬ 
saltic canons, that of Rio San Antonio for iustance, it will be seen that 
the basalt is deposited in regular layers, from 4 to 20 feet in thickness. 
Vertical walls inclose either the cieek-bed or the narrow valley, reach¬ 
ing more than 100 feet in height. The cieek itself flows over basaltic 
bowlders, that do not seem to be in positu y but to have fallen fr.om the 
sides. Comparing the single layers of the two canon-walls, they will 
be found to correspond perfectly. It seems to me, therefore, that in the 
absence of any extensive aqueous erosion, cousideriug the narrow width 
of the cafiou, aud the constancy of stratigraphical relations, these 
caiiqus weic formed by rupture. As the most effective and plausible 
cause producing this effeet, I regard volcanic earthquakes. It seems no 
more thau reasonable to suppose, iu view of the experience of our pres- 
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ent age, that volcanic eruptions of such magnitude as those we here 
observe mast have been preceded, accompanied, and followed by vol¬ 
canic earthquakes. And again, the observations daring the present 
century have shown as results therefrom that compare admirably with 
those noticed in San Lais Valley. I regard it as ill-advised to explain 
the presence of the canons or u cracks 17 in any other way, though the 
theory of contraction upon cooling of the 'material might prodace 
analogous results. Some of the river-bottoms are much broader than 
that of the San Antonio, broad enough to contain human habitations 
and small “farms.” This is probably dne in part to the gradual ero¬ 
sion of the vertical walls, which, slowly receding, increased the dis¬ 
tance between each other, and furnished material for the formation 
of silt and soil. 

Quite a considerable area is covered by this basalt; northward it ex¬ 
tends to Bio Alamosa, reaching that river opposite station 101. From 
there its boundary runs in s southeasterly direction, crossing Bio Cone¬ 
jos about 25 mjles above its junction with the Grande. Ten miles 
north of Cte Peak (station 107) it crosses the Bio Orande, and from 
there continues southward, including Ute Peak and the lower hills near 
the Bio Colorado. Between Rio Conejos, after it has changed its course 
into a northeasterly one, and the Bio Grande, there are a number of 
table shaped bluffs, rising to a relative elevation of 1,400 feet (9,200 
feet above sea-level). They are composed of black, vesicular basalt, the 
strata of which show a general westerly dip of a few degrees. A Dum¬ 
ber of small knolls are located nearer the Conejos, separated from each 
other by an accumulation of diluvial or alluvial deposits. Near the Rio 
Grande, however, basalt is oo longer the only material building up the 
bluffs. Trachyte forms the lower portion, while the former shows itself 
as a capping of the higher portions. Station 105 is located on one of these 
trachytic hills, west of the river, about 400 feet above it. At this point 
the trachyte crosses the Rio Orande, extending itself in a row of bluffs 
for about eight miles to the northeast. Here, too, the highest portions 
are capped by basalt, black and vesicular. Trachyte, from station 105, 
shows a partly crystalline, partly amorphous paste, which contains 
small crystals of a black biotite, crystals of a colorless sanidite, reaching 
a length of 5 millimeters, and dark-green portions, probably chloritic. Its 
color is a dark, dull greyish-brown, becoming a little lighter upon weath¬ 
ering than on the fresh fracture. It is a very compact rock, producing,, 
almost, the impression as if cooled under heavy pressure. 

Following from there down the Bio Grande, we pass lor about 10 miles 
through fine drift-sand, containing occasionally a small patch of pebbles, 
but as soon as the basalt is reached the river caffons, and its bottom is no 
longer accessible to either man or beast. The same can be said of Bio 
Costilla, which empties into Rio Grande opposite the north side of Ute 
Peak. Again, the same characteristics that have been given when 
speaking of tho San Antonio hold good. Great regularity of the cafion- 
walls, identity of the strata opposite each other, no evidence of the 
caffon’s having been produced by erosion, and no certainty as to whether 
the rivers flow over basalt in poaitu. Ute Peak, similar in shape to 
Mount San Antonio, rises 2,200 feet above tbe valley to an altitude of 
9,664 feet. It is composed entirely of basalt, which shows varieties 
similar to those from San Antonio, the black vesicular one predominat¬ 
ing. Following from Ute Peak southward along the edge of the basalt, 
we find it bordered by drift-sand, partly of metamorphic, but mainly of 
volcanic origin. Commencing a little north of Bio Colorado, and trav¬ 
eling northward along the eastern edge of San Lnis Valley, it will be 
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observed that metamorphic granite and some schist rocks compose the 
base of the foot-hills, very nearly as far up as to the point where Rio 
Costilla leaves the mountains. Having crossed this river, the San Pe¬ 
dro Mesa, a basaltic table, which has been mentioned above, is reached. 
East of it is an equally long, narrow valley, having a drift-bottom, and 
containing several Mexican settlements. This table continues, striking 
nearly north until it reaches Rio Cnlebra, a large branch of which 
follows along the inclosed valley. At the entrances of most of the 
streams into the valley may be found large deposits of bowlders and 
pebbles, located in such a way as to obstruct the direct passage of the 
water, thus forcing it to turn either to the right or to the left. Rocks 
composing the foot-hills are most frequently met with in this drift. 

Having given an idea of the distribution of the volcanic formations 
in San Luis Valley, it becomes incumbent to consider their correlation. 
Trachyte is the older of the two volcanic rocks under discussion. It is 
possible that the trachytic group, through the center of which the Rio 
Grande finds its way, may be but a remnant of the great mass 30 to 40 
miles farther west. It seems difficult, however, in case this view should 
be maintained, to account for the disappearance of all that enormous 
mass of material that must have formed the connection between the 
two. East of the group there is the trachytic mass of station 114 con¬ 
tinuing in the San Pedro mesa, where it underlies basalt. It seems 
highly probable, therefore, that at one time the two were in connec¬ 
tion. I regard this outcrop as the continuation of the eastern 
trachytic area, the connection between the two having been broken. 
From the points mentioned, the flows extended principally in a south¬ 
westerly direction. It is, to a certain extent, different with the basalt. 
We have two mountaius, San Antonio and Ute, situated bat a short 
distance from each other, both presenting a very similar appearance, 
and both composed of the same volcanic material. We have, farther- 
more, the uniform flow of basaltic lava west and northwest of these two 
mountains, and have isolated patches of it to the north and northeast. 
Probably a considerable area is covered by it farther south, bat oar ex¬ 
plorations did not take us there. Comparing the altitudes of San An¬ 
tonio, Ute, and the basaltic plateau of station 104, we find the differ¬ 
ence between Antonio and Ute, 1,219 feet, and between Ute and station 
104, 516 feet, the last named being abont 1,500 feet above the valley 
there. Assnming that we regard Ute and Antonio as the two main 
points of outflow for that immediate region, we have a thickness of 
1,500 feet of volcanic rocks to account for in the neighborhood of Ute. 
In speaking of the 104 platean above, the general westerly dip has to 
be noticed, while the basalt, forming the western side of the valley, dips 
a little north of east. Adding to this former dip the fact that the east¬ 
ern boundary of the basalt closely follows a straight line nearly sonth 
of station 104: adding, furthermore, that with the exception of the ba¬ 
salt between Rios Costilla and Culebra, none was found, I have arrived 
at the conclusion that, at the time of the basaltic eruption, the westerly 
dip of the older volcanics in question did already exist, and that its ex¬ 
istence caused an almost complete cessation of the flow toward the 
east. The one Exception to it is San Pedro mesa, which was probably 
formed by an arm of the flowing lava extending from the southwest. 
Neither San Antonio nor Ute show any craters on their summits, in evL 
dence that the eruption was a massive one. To this species we are by 
far more accustomed in Sonthern Colorado than to any other. 

The influence of the dip oi clie basalt can be readily observed in th< 
coarse of the Rio Conejos. Flowing first in an easterly direction, aftei 
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leaving the mountains, the river suddenly bends to the northeast and 
joins the Grande north of the trachytic and basaltic gronp. Being 
forced to abandon its flow toward the east by the dip of the volcanic 
strata, and being prevented from turning south by the northeasterly 
dip of the basalt through which it had flown down, the only course 
remaining open was that to the northeast. A glance at the map will 
ihow the canons coarse of the river, while bat eight miles distant from 
it the Bio Grande flows in precisely the opposite direction. A canon in 
which the Bio Grande flows has been alluded to above, and the same 
origin has been claimed for it as for that of the San Antonio. Judging 
from the direction of the cracks and canons iu the basalt, it may be in¬ 
ferred that the seismic action originated in the immediate vicinity of 
Ute Peak. Evidences of former river-conrses are to be found near the 
Bio Grande and near the Oulebra. This led to a more careful investi¬ 
gation of the previous condition of that as well as the remaining, por¬ 
tions of San Luis Valley, Although the results obtained might have 
been presented in more detail and with more accuracy had time per¬ 
mitted, I trust that at some future time we may be able to verify them 
means of surveys on such a scale as to leave no room for doubt. 
Regarding the physical condition of the surface of San Luis Valley, 
it can appropriately be divided into three groups: 1, the fine sand- 
drift; 2, the local drift along the edges of the valley ; and, 3, that area 
apon which basalt is exposed. Of the first group we find two large 
ms; the northern one commencing north of San Luis lakes, extend¬ 
ing both east and west, to within a short distance of the inclosing 
ftflges, and finding its southern terminus a short distance below the 
junction of the Conejos with the Bio Grande. From there it extends 
eastward and connects, about fourteen miles west of station 105, with 
tbe southern sand-drift region. This fills the flat valley lying between 
the San Pedro mesa and the plateau of station 104. It ends about 
eight miles below Ute Peak. Of the second group bat little ueeds be 
mid, as it is determined by the number and rapidity of mountain- 
treams that may be found all along the edge of the valley. Basalt, as 
already stated, has produced but little soil in the valley, save in the im¬ 
mediate neighborhood of streams. It is covered by sand at all those 
points where the two meet. 

Judging from the evident deflection of rivers, the failure of mount- 
mo-streams to carry specimens of the rocks through which they pass 
fflto the valley for any distance, the deposition in banks of the ma¬ 
terial that many streams bring with them, and the canoned outlet of the 
Eio Grande, I have come to the conclusion that at one time San Luis 
Valley was coveredby two large lakes, the northern and the southern. 
Sese I have named, in order to facilitate discussion, Coronado’s Lakes. 
Of these the former covered about 1,400 square miles; the latter 300 
•qoare miles. I have alluded to the cafion near station 105, cut 
iroagh the trachyte. It is aboot three miles in length, and its 
£oeral direction is perfectly straight. In case that narrow passage, 
*hich I assume to have been opened by seismic force, should be closed 
Mtey, the result would be an accumulation of water in the northern 
klf of San Lois Valley, the formation of a lake. This lake would 
feach a certain depth of water, consequently increase in area until the 
*5gbfc rise sonthwest of Fort Garland would be overcome, and it wonld 
flow over into the southern region of the sand-drift, the lowest 
portion of the valley there. No outlet would be formed on the western 
, f ie of San Lais Valley, on account of the rise produced by the dipping 
tortheast) of the basalt strata. It seems to me that the presence of 
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the sand-drift areas at the very localities where at present lakes conld 
be produced argues strongly for the correctness of the view that such 
lakes have existed there in former times. At tbe time of the existence 
of these lakes the inflowing streams that often carry considerable.quanti- 
ties of water lost their impetus npon reaching the placid sheet, and 
thus were unable to transport for auy distance the rocky material they 
had so far brought with them. Instead of flowing out of Sau Luis 
Valley through tbe canon, the Bio Grande found its exit about eight 
miles farther east, through the opening which leads down to the Bio 
Grande Valley. It may seem cnrions that no heavy deposits of alkali 
or old “ shore-lines” mark the presence of these ancient lakes. If, how¬ 
ever, the assumption that the Grande found a sadden egress through 
the deep fissure produced by a volcanic earthquake is true, there is no 
reason why the waters should not have flown off by far too rapidly to 
permit of the formation of either. Bio Onlebra, after the emersion of the 
land, followed a southwesterly course, and, joining with the Costilla near 
the entrance of the canon, flowed into the Bio Grande. Subsequently 
this was changed, and the Culebra now flows nearly due west, entering 
the Bio Grande jast below station 105, about 14 miles farther north. 
An accompanying map will demonstrate the former condition of San 
Luis Valley and the changes that have there taken place by far bet¬ 
ter than could be done by description alone. Were it possible to make 
a survey during which all the contours were accurately measured, I 
doubt not that the old bonndaries of the lakes could be by far better 
determined than it has been possible to do at present. 

Upon the consideration of the Glacial period in this section of South¬ 
ern Colorado the presence of these lAkes has a direct bearing. In case 
they still existed at that time, and there is no reason why they should 
not, the increased evaporation, the dependent, greater precipitation, 
and a decreased mean annnal temperature, would all act as favorable 
agents to the formation and perpetuation of fields of ice. I do not 
mean to say that this particular presence of lakes was the sole cause 
of the existence of glaciers not very distant, but I do mean to say that 
it aided their growth and progress. On the other hand, in case these 
lakes were drained, glaciers, bat a short distance off, would have lost 
a considerable supply of moisture, aud probably the mean annnal 
temperature of immediate surroundings would have increased percep¬ 
tibly. Certain it is that the time of tbe existence and disappearance of 
the San Lais Valley lakes must fall mainly into the Post-Basaltic period, 
and 1 think that naming a time near the close of the glacial epoch in 
Southern Colorado will be very near the actual time of the formation 
of the basaltic fissure through which the two lakes were drained. In 
Appendix A, the former glaciers of Sontheru Colorado and the time of 
their existence are more fully discussed. 

While exploring San Luis Valley north of north latitude 57° 30', it 
was impossible to come to any satisfactory conclusions with regard to 
its condition in former geological periods, and it was not until the 
southeastern corner was reached that the sand and rocks could inter¬ 
pret their meaning intelligibly. Analogous cases to the one just con¬ 
sidered we have in Nevada and Southern California, besides their being 
observed in other countries outside of our own. It is to be regretted 
that no animal remains could be found in the sand, that would have 
settled the question more positively, but it is highly probable that the 
lakes were alkaline, although fed by many fresh mountain-streams. 
The altitudes given on the map will convey some idea of the uniformity 
of elevation which may be observed throughout Sau Luis Valley. 
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Meager as they are, they tend to show the effect of either one or the 
other kind of causes operating throughout the valley. Of interest is 
the very gradual and even descent as shown in that region where the 
basaltic strata dip from the southwest. 

Professor Stevenson * says: 44 The general characteristics of San Lois 
Valiey show beyond a doubt that this whole region, as far south as the 
New Mexico border, and as far north as the head of San Luis River, 
was at one time occupied by a great fresh-water lake covering an area 
of several thousand sqnare miles and fed by streams coming from the 
mountain glaciers.’ 9 Essentially this statement agrees with my own 
observations, but it is a rather general one. As regards extent I cannot 
perfectly agree with Professor Stevenson, but have laid down the boun¬ 
daries of my lake area so as to make it smaller than it would appear 
from his publication. Precisely upon what the assumptions justifying 
the supposition of an ancient lake are based, is not stated, save that 
“ general characteristics ” be regarded as such. So far as 1 am able 
to determine, the physical character of the driit and its very uniform 
distribution over certain areas, each area containing drift of specific 
nature, furnishes the only criterion for decision. Professor Stevenson 
mentions “ terraces n as existing in San Luis Valley, but I am unable to 
agree with him on that point. It is trne that slight undulations occur, 
but they have neither the character of terraces of erosion, nor that of 
terraces deposited by receding water. 

On the east side of San Lais Valley we find a very interesting group 
of drift, that has already been mentioned in chapter I. It is the drift 
that I have designated as 44 compact.” Bluffs of considerable relative 
elevation are composed of numerous bowlders of all sizes. Sand or 
clay cements them, either loosely or more firmly. Two of our stations 
were located upon these bluffs. Nearly all the drift in the valleys im¬ 
mediately adjoining owes its origin to a comparatively rapid denudation 
of these hills. No doubt tbiB formation could—if studied sufficiently in 
detail—furnish a clew as to the early formation of San Luis Valley, and, 
with a view to this object, the drift in question will be more fully 
discussed iu Appendix A, when treating of the glacial phenomena in 
Southern Colorado. 

Along the streams in San Luis Valley, agricultural pursuits are en¬ 
gaged in by Americans and Mexicans, the latter more particularly in 
the southern portion. Owing to the dry natnre of the soil, irrigation 
is required, and thereby many acres have been reclaimed. Near the 
base of station 104 plateau, a number of very fine springs are found, 
and meadows receive their water from them. The geueral elevation of 
the valley is such that most of the cereals, potatoes, and corn will yield 
good crops. What the result of forming a small lake near the center 
of tbe valley might be, can be deduced from the trials and experiments 
made elsewhere. As soon as moisture enters the soil, and the most 
superficial sand is cither removed or mixed with the underlying stratum, 
there is no reason xyhy not rich crops should reward the farmer. 
Wherever farming is carried on in the valley with any system and 
industry, and where there is no lack of water, the results are satisfac¬ 
tory. The supply that can be obtained from the streams there is ade¬ 
quate to but a very small portion of the entire valley. More water is 
consumed here than perhaps at many other places, for irrigating pur¬ 
poses, on account of the character of the soil, which necessitates great 
waste. 


* Report of the Geographical and Geological Explorations West of the One Hundredth, 
Meridian, vol. iii, 1875, p. 462. 
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THE SAWATCH RANGE. 

In this chapter the Sawatch Range shall be considered. Topographi¬ 
cally this may be considered as a portion of the San Joan Mountains. 
It will include all the headwaters of the rivers Pinos, Piedra, San Juan, 
Blanco, Navajo, and Chama. The division of the entire district has been 
made in this way for the sake of convenience. We have for consideration 
this range, which mainly consists of one geological formation and on its 
western slopes the upper valleys of the rivers mentioned composed of 
sedimentary beds. Thus both description and classification will be facili¬ 
tated and a more uniform field will be left for the discussion of the San 
Juan River region in Chapter IV. Although this chapter will cover quite 
a considerable area, the formations found represented herein are very 
simple in their character, presenting but few points of special interest, 
and the stratigraphy of tne sedimentary beds shows scarcely any varia¬ 
tion. We are, in this region, gradually approaching the great stretches 
of similar or identical formations that characterize the southwestern 
portion of the United States. As has correctly been said, “America is 
the country of big trees and of widely extended geological formations.” 
A few points of special interest were observed, but the general interest 
lies, in this district, in the correlation of the groups with contiguous 
ones. 

On the west side of San Lais Valley rises the Sawatch Range, or 
rather its southern continuation. North of Del Norte, the mountains 
show steep slopes and reach high altitudes, while some distance south 
of that town the upward slope is by far more gradual. Bluffs with ver¬ 
tical faces form the transition between the high mountains and the valley 
on the north side, but ou the south the valley itself seems gradually to 
slope upward until the high peaks in the background are reached. 
Traveling up the Rio Grande everything we see around us is volcanic 
to the very head of the river, excepting one small sedimentary area 
below Bristol Head. Bluff after bluff we pass, while the mountains 
remain in the distance. Broad valleys are found along the river, aud 
again cafions, passable only for pack-animals. Steep walls on either 
side inclose the swift stream that receives a constant supply of fresh, 
clear water from the adjacent mountains. Settlements have been made 
in a number of the valleys through which the river winds its serpentine 
course, and stores have been established for the accommodation of the 
numerous prospectors and miners entering the well-known mining dis¬ 
tricts of the San Juan country by that route. A good wagon-road leads 
beyond Pole Creek, leaving the river only where it is demanded by the 
serious obstacle of a cafion. Pifions and cedars cover the low bluffs near 
San Luis Valley, but farther up the river dense timber is found on the 
surrounding hills and mountains. Aspen, spruce, and fir, contrasting in 
their colors, lend life aud variety to the dark-colored rocks exposed on 
blufts and mountain sides. Above the great bend in the Rio Grande, 
just south of Bristol Head, Antelope Park is located. This little valley 
160 
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contains a small settlement known as San Joan City, and presents a 
pleasing change from the high walls that inclose the river directly 
above. In the report of 1874 the region from here upward has been 
discussed, so that the portion remaining for this chapter is below the 
park in question, and all that region south of the Bio Grande. Although 
the Sawatch Mountains here present more the appearance of a very 
large platean, studded with isolated peaks, its gradual narrowing toward 
the south preserves for it the character of a range. On the west side 
it falls off very steeply into the beautiful valleys of those rivers that 
form the main drainage of the San Juan. Rocky slopes, with deeply-cut 
canons separating them, present a bold front when viewed from the 
west, and give from there the impression of an exceedingly rugged range 
of high mountains instead of a plateau. 

By the Sawatch Range the continental divide is formed, running here 
in a direction approximating northwest to southeast. Owing to the 
plateau-like character, the divide makes many small turns and curves, 
which would be avoided had we before us a continuous sharp range with 
a well-defined crest. As usual, a number of stations were located on 
peaks occurring along the line of the water-shed, because there generally 
we find prominent points that command good views of the surrounding 
country. Stations 35, 28, 21, 20, 19, 87, 84, 81,63, and 62 are all ou the 
divide, beginning in their enumeration from the north. Ou the summit 
of the plateau swamps abound above timber-line, owing their existence 
to the unbroken continuation of the underlying strata. They greatly 
impede progress for auimals and men, but form a delightful abode for the 
millions of mosquitoes that were there encountered. Grassy slopes are 
frequently met with; also those broad expanses of rock-fragments that 
German geologists so characteristically term 44 Felsenmeer 77 (oceau of 
rocks). From these latter the peaks rise, presenting, however, less 
steep outlines than those formed by the same volcanic material farther 
west in the district of 1874. Steep edges of the plateau afford good sta¬ 
tions, as they permit extensive views into the country lying below them. 
They are frequent in occurrence, owing their existence either to erosion 
and subsequent 44 drops,” or to the latter alone. With the exception of 
some small outcrops of metamorphic rocks in the south, the entire 
Sawatch Range, so far as belonging in this chapter, contains nothing but 
volcanic formations, and their boundaries define those of the rauge. In 
the latter head a number of large streams, flowing partly into the Rio 
Grande, partly into the San Juan, the Pacific drainage. Beginning in 
the south on the eastern side of the range we find Rio San Antonio, 
which, flowing in a direction north of east, joins Rio Conejos. This lat¬ 
ter heads near station 19, flows first northeast, then makes a sudden 
turn to the south, reverting again to its original course after reaching 
San Luis Valley, in which it joins the Rio Grande near station 102. Rio 
Alamosa also starts near station 19, aud flows into the Rio Grande. Rio 
San Francisco heads at station 18, and, after a northeasterly course, 
reaches the Rio Grande below Del Norte. All these streams leave the 
mountains and flow for a distance through San Luis Valley, while the 
remainder of the Rio Grande drainage remains within the borders of the 
mountainous country. The main branch of the river is the South Fork, 
heading near station 20, and joining the river about sixteen miles in a 
straight line above Del Norte. Hot Springs Creek starts from station 
28, and, flowing about north, empties into the Rio Grande at Wagon- 
wheel Gap. South River joins it opposite station 27. 

Besides these more prominent streams, there are a large number of 
smaller creeks that carry their water Into the river both from the north 
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and sooth. Local names have been given to some of them by the set¬ 
tlers, denoting their appreciation of zoological science. Trout, deer, 
elk, grouse, gopher, owl, and other animals have been brought into 
requisition to supply appellations for creeks that are important only 
perhaps as laudmarks, indicating the boundaries of landed property. 
Traveling up one of the small tributaries we cross Weeminuche Pass, 
10,G70 feet above sea-level, and find ourselves on Pacific drainage, at 
the headwaters of Bio Piedra tributaries, on a creek that we have named 
Weeminuche Creek. From therein a southeasterly direction, to Pagosa 
Peak (station 38), the streams issuing in deep canons from the range, 
belong to the drainage of the Piedra. Beautifully clear waters, cold from 
the melting snow of the high pleateau, all join near station 40 and form 
the swift Piedra, that carries its water for 40 miles farther southward 
into the San Juan at station 67. Rio Nutria, one of its main branches, 
heads just south of the Pagosa Peak. From this mountain southward, 
all the streams flow into the San Juan after but a short ruu. The San 
Juan itself heads near station 19, and making one of the curves that are 
so characteristic of volcanic countries of this character, leaves the 
mountains about 12 miles southeast of Pagosa Peak. Its main tributaries 
are Rio Blanco and Rio Navajo. Of these the former heads near station 
19, enters the lower country opposite station 77, and joins the San Juan 
at station 74. Its name is appropriately given, for the whitish shales 
and marly clays it passes through impart to the water a color that some¬ 
what resembles that which an admixture of white paint would produce. 
Rio Navajo is longer than Blanco, and carries more water. It rises 
northwest of station 87, in the mountains, and flowing first in a south¬ 
erly direction through a narrow valley, suddenly, upon emerging from the 
mountains, makes a sharp turn of 90° to the west. After following a 
general westerly course, with several bends north and south, it enters 
the San Juan near station 72. Its southern drainage is quite extensive, 
though many of the creeks do not reach the Navajo during the dry 
season. Recrossiug the continental divide near station 62, we are 
once more on the Atlantic side, and find here the drainage of the Rio 
Chama. This stream heads immediately south of station 84, aud flows 
through a narrow, glacial valley into the open country due south. In 
this latter is the settlement of Tierra Amarilla, with its three towns, 
Ojos, Puenta, and Nutritas. Near the latter Rio Brazos, coming east¬ 
ward out of the mountains, flows into the Chama. Both streams carry 
a considerable amount of water, and are utilized for purposes of irriga¬ 
tion. The settlement there is a thriving one, composed entirely of Mex¬ 
icans, while a few Americans own the stores and hold the Indian agency 
there established. Agricultural pursuits and the raising of sheep and 
cattle speak well for the generally indolent character of that class of 
settlers. 

Immediately at the base of the mountains, all these streams just men¬ 
tioned enter rich valleys. Tall pine timber covers the low ridges, separ¬ 
ating them, while meadows covered with excellent grass are found near 
the water. The elevation is such as to produce a delightful climate, made 
all the more so on account of the sheltered position of these valleys. 
On the Piedra, particularly, the country seems to offer every possible 
inducement to settlers, with the one exception, the presence of Indians. 
They still hold the laud, and full well knowing its value, they jealously 
guard against the advent of strangers, convinced that the ingress of 
but a few, even, would soon be followed by an irresistible immigration. 
To use the picturesque language of one of our western companions, this 
region is the “ Land of the Gods. 77 Similar to this in character are the 
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sumption that the general configuration of country was already a varied 
one at the time of the trachytic eruptions. In 1874 an analogous case 
was observed at the head Cunningham Gulch, where limestones, 
probably of Devonian age, occurred in a single outcrop, overlying 
metamorphic schists, covered by trachyte No. 4. No fossils were found 
on station 56 of 1874; but the characteristic chalcedonic concretions 
occurred that indicate locally the age of the stratum. At the eastern 
end of the great Horseshoe Bend in the Bio Grande is Wagon-wheel 
Gap, generally only called the Gap. This is a vertical rent iu the 
trachyte, that there formed a narrow ridge, running north and south. 
Formerly, before this passage was effected, the river flowed around 
the place, making a curve to the southward, and probably formed 
a lake west of it. Vertical walls, About 800 feet in height, now inclose 
the Rio Grande, which so nearly fills the gap produced, that room is 
left on either side of it only for a wagon-road. The north wall is the 
higher one of the two, measuring about 1,200 feet. From there the 
mountain or former ridge slopes upward, until it culminates in the 
summit upon which station 25 was located, at an elevatiou of 10,279 
feet, 2,000 feet above the river. The trachyte here belongs to No. 2 
upper, and shows on either side columnar structure, which no doubt 
facilitated the rupture,, that cannot otherwise have beeu formed 
than by violent demonstration of force. Whether this force was 
seismic, however, or whether more gradually-acting agents were em¬ 
ployed, I am unable to decide. Indians utilized the southern hill as a 
point of “ lookout. 9 A long, low wail runs along its entire northern 
edge, and round towers, two to five feet high, are placed along it at 
different intervals. Walls on the south afforded protection against any 
one advancing up the gentle slope from that direction. 

The fortifications are well conceived, and the locality chosen with 
judgment. Numerous fragments of chalcedony and jasper, occurring in 
the trachyte of No. 2, furnished material for the manufacture of arrow 
and spear heads, a number of which were found in the old stronghold. 
Mr. Wilson found one arrow-head of obsidian, which certainly was never 
obtained from any locality in Colorado, but must have come from New 
I Mexico, or even farther south. Joining the Bio Grande, immediately 
below the gap is Hot Springs Creek, which heads on the northeast side 
of station 28. This name has been given to the stream from the occur¬ 
rence of several hot springs there, within a mile of its junction with the 
river. Three springs are there, all situated but a short distance from the 
creek, one on the west, two on the east side. Oue of them, the largest, has 
been led into a bathing-house, and the water there shows a temperature 
of 105° F. The observations as to temperature were made July 4,4875, 
7 p. m. A short distance above the house is the spring itself. It is 
contained in a natural basin, oval iu shape, measuring 11 feet by 7, along 
its two axes. Here the temperature of the water isl31° F. Bubbling up 
from the center, carbonic-acid gas and sulphureted hydrogen escape in 
great volume, while the mineral constituents, carbonates of lime, soda, 
and potash, are either deposited on the bottom, or aid in building up the 
rim of the basin that confines the spring. Some iron is also in solution. 
At tbebaseof a low bluff the upperspring issues, showing a temperature of 
122° F. and containing the same minerals in solution. Its clear water in¬ 
vites to tasting, but the alkalinity it possesses in a high degree soon de¬ 
stroys its application as a continual beverage. The third spring, between 
the two, measured 107° F. It is surrounded by aconsiderable deposit of 
carbonate and bicarbonate of soda, and the taste of the water is that of 
a nearly saturated solution. These springs have attained a local repa- 
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tation for the cores effected by their use, in aggravated cases of rheuma¬ 
tism and kindred diseases. The healthy mountain-air, the free and easy 
life, together with the use of these hot waters thoroughly impregnated 
with mineral matter, would no doubt have a very beneficial influence 
upon some invalids wnose ailments an in-door life and the use of drugs 
might fail to conquer so speedily. At the time of our visit, quite a 
number of people were there, seeking relief from various diseases they 
suffered from, and all of them expressed their admiration of the sani¬ 
tary qualities developed by the water of the springs. Preparations 
were being made to utilize the two upper springs, besides the lower one. 

Dr. Oscar Loew, mineralogist and chemist to the 100th meridian sur¬ 
vey, has published* three analyses of these springs, which are appended. 
The temperatures which were there observed are generally higher than 
those I have taken. A comparison gives the following result: 

So. 1. No. 8. No. 3. 

150° F. Cold. 1400 p. (Loew.) 

131° F. 10?o F. 122° F. (Endlicb.) 


• Analysis of No. 1: 

Sodiam carbonate. 

Lithium carbonate..... 
Calcium carbonate ..... 
Magnesium carbonate .. 

Potassium sulphate. 

Sodiam sulphate. 

Sodiam chloride ....... 

Silicic acid. 

Organic matter. 

Sulphurated hydrogen.. 


69.43 

Trace. 

13.08 

10.91 

Trace. 

23.73 

29.25 

5.73 

Trace. 

Trace. 


Total 


152.12 


This, as well as the following analyses, is calculated so as to give 
the mineral constituents in one hundred thousand parts of water. 

Analysis of No. 2; 


Sodiam carbonate. Trace. 

Lithium carbonate. Trace. 

Calcium carbonate... 31.00 

Magnesium carbonate .. 5.10 

Potassium sulphate. Trace. 

Sodiam sulphate... 10.50 

Sodiam chloride... 11.72 

8ilicic acid. 1.07 

Organic matter. Trace. 

Solphoxoted hydrogen. 12.00 


Total. 71.39 


Analysis of No. 3: 

Sodiam carbonate. 

Lithium carbonate. 

Cslciam carbonate j 
Magnesium carbonate > 

Potassium sulphate. 

Sodiam sulphate. 

Sodiam chloride. 

Silicic acid. 

Organic matter. 

Salphareted hydrogen.. 


144.60 

Trace. 

22.42 

Trace. 

13.76 

33.34 

4.75 


Total 


218.77 


* Report Exploration and Survey West of One Hundredth Meridian, 1875, p. 623. 
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Trachyte flanks both sides of the river above the gap, stretching down 
in long, low ridges from the mountains. South of Bristol Head,* station 
27 is located on an isolated bill, at an elevation of 9,278 feet. Opposite 
this station South River flows into the Rio Grande. On the former a 
group of very great interest was discovered, a group of monuments. 
For about 3 miles along the east side of South River, hundreds of 14 mon¬ 
uments ” occur, imparting to the wooded slope that is studded with them 
a weird and picturesque appearance. A long ridge separates this stream 
from the parallel creek east of it. On the west side this ridge falls off 
perpendicularly, with narrow, rocky walls leading off from the precipice 
at right angles. It is on these walls and in the iuterstioes between them 
that the curious products of erosion are found. Rising from a massive 
base, the spire-shaped columns, profusely ornamented by accessory tow- 
erlets, reach a height of 400 feet. Several of them cluster together 
below, and, separating as they increase in height, form groups that for 
unique appearance will scarcely find their equal. Dark spruce timber, 
trees of great size, seem but like dwarfs by the side of these mighty 
columns. The entire surface of the walls is corrugated, ornamented 
with diminutive monuments, while the edges and the top are literally 
covered with the graceful forms. For 3 miles in length and about half 
a mile in width the surface is covered with the monuments. Through 
openings in the timber the groups appear, like so many statues placed 
there by the skillful hand of nature, while again they reach far above 
the tops of the highest trees. Owing to the comparative regularity of 
the arrangement of the walls^ certain zones are more richly supplied 
with the monuments than others. Looking down from above into the 
deep chasms between the walls, the slender columns capped with the 
projecting top, occurring of all possible sizes, present a view at once 
impressive as a whole and singularly beautiful in detail. Trackytio 
conglomerate, that shows indubitable evidence of having been depos¬ 
ited by water, furnishes the material for the formation of the mouuments. 
On average, the thickness of this stratum, that also occurs at numerous 
other localities, is about 600 feet. In consequence of erosion, the walls 
jutting out from the precipice do not show the entire thickness of the 
stratum, but are only about 500 feet high. Rising from the very base 
of the walls, the highest monuments reach about 400 feet, but the average 
height may be quoted at about 60 to 80 feet. The conglomerate is com¬ 
posed of large an/d small tracbytic bowlders that are but loosely cemented 
by volcanic sand, which is redeposited by water. At no point was it ob¬ 
served that the cementing medium produced a harder rock than at the 
place where the largest number of monuments are found. In contradis¬ 
tinction to the formation of the monuments in the Garden of the Gods, 
those of this locality are primarily formed almost entirely by aqueous 
erosion. Numerous observations, showing the form in every stage of 
development, have demonstrated the process of generation. Assuming 
before us the vertical or nearly vertical wall of trachytic conglomerate, 
we find that innumerable large and small bowlders project from its sur¬ 
face. Water slowly moving down along the wall finds a temporary rest¬ 
ing place upon reaching one of these bowlders, and then flows down on 
one or the other, or both sides of it. Owing to the very readily disin¬ 
tegrating character of the conglomerate, the cementing grains of sand 
and the small amount of clay intermixed are readily washed away, and 
gradually a vertical groove appears on either side of the bowlder. This 
groove is, in the course of time, worn deeper and deeper, the bowlder 

• Comp. Report United States Geological Survey, 1874, p. 199. 
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projects more and more, until its rear end, formerly buried in tbe wall, 
is reached. Then we have the beginning of the monument. All that 
portion directly under the protecting cap has remained intact, and now 
stands out prominently as a cylindrical column, bearing a rock of often 
veiy irregular shape on its upper end. After that stage of development 
has been reached, erosion by sand, frost, and other agents assert their 
influence in shaping the monument to the typical form. The highest por¬ 
tion of the cylinder gradually becomes thinner, while the lower one, on 
Account of its greater bulk and more recent separation from the original 
place of deposition, retains to a great extent its thickness. Bottle-shaped 
columns are the eventual result, capped by an erratic bowlder, which pro¬ 
jects on all sides over the narrow “ neck ” sustaining it. If erosion pro¬ 
gresses farther, particularly that produced by sand, the neck again is the 
portion most violently and successfully attacked. It grows still thinner 
until it has assumed the shape of a cone. Then the stone capping it can no 
longer retain its delicately-balanced position and falls. Thus the needles 
are formed. To these latter is allotted, but a short existence. Exposed 
entirely to the eroding agents, the cone grows more and more obtuse, its 
height less, and, crumbling down piece afterpiece, before long its place is 
only marked by a low mound of disintegrated conglomerate. Storms and 
rain carry off the smaller particles and the sand, so that all we find to-day 
to mark the places where perhaps hundreds of the monuments stood at 
one time is a layer of trachytic bowlders that locally accumulate where 
once they were imbedded within or plaeed on top of the monuments.* A 
very beautiful trachyte composes the greater portion of these bowlders. 
It is of a variety that occurs at a number of localities in the district of 
1874. Instead of segregated minerals contained in a paste, it consists 
mainly of a crystalline aggregate. Sanidite crystals, colorless, yellowish, 
and pink, together with black hornblende crystals, Mack mica, and white 
or yellowish oligoclase, make up the trachyte. A small quantity of a red¬ 
dish paste occurs sometimes, but rarely. Frequently a ligbt-green semi¬ 
opal forms a sort of cement, and then produces a harder variety of the 
rock. Borne of the sanidite crystals show adularization. Partly mate¬ 
rial made up of this trachyte, partly that from other varieties, compose 
the cementing sand. Much of the clay that enters into the composi¬ 
tion of the latter has been washed out from the surface of the walls and 
monuments, and has collected as a yellow deposit in the small streams 
and creeks leading to South River. On the west side of this stream the 
same formation occurs, but the monuments are only found scattered here 
and there, by no means in the same groups as on the east side. Partic¬ 
ularly beautiful in their scenic effect, as well as in their form, are those 
monuments occurring on the sloping edges and tops of the walls above 
mentioned. Wherever the marks of stratification are noticeable, the 
shape of tbe monuments is different. They seem to be laterally com¬ 
pressed, instead of showing a symmetrical development on all sides. 

A carious incident in the formation of one of the monuments was 
there observed and is illustrated by the annexed cut. The highest one 
measures about 35 feet. Gradual erosion reduced tbe diameter of the 
column of the smaller one nntil eventually the rock in the npper third 
of tbe monument was reached and a second one was formed under it. 
Accidentally tbe bowlder in question bad its position in a vertical line 
under the first, so that its present poise is possible. Among the hun¬ 
dreds that were seen there this is the only instance of the kind observed. 
A small group is represented by the out, showing monuments in several 


* Comp. Report on Geology of Northern California and Oregon, J. S. Newberry, 1857, 
p. 46. 
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stages of development. It is a copy of one of the innumerable groups 
studding the tops of the walls. There of course the height of the col¬ 
umns is not so considerable as of those starting near their bases. From 
the numerous needles and remnants of needles ou the walls, it may be 
inferred that there the existence of the monuments is by far shorter 
than below, where they are less exposed to the wind and to the conse¬ 
quently more severe erosion both by sand and water. It* requires but 
little force, directly applied, to overthrow a monument there 1 or 2 feet 
in diameter. 

Another feature adding to the interest of this locality is found in the 
natural arches formed in the narrow vertical walls. Speaking of the 
walls as narrow, it may be stated that this is meant comparatively. 
They are from 30 to 160 feet in width above, but compared with their 
length and height even this produces the impression of very narrow 
width. Altogether we found eleven of these arches* nearly all of which 
were remarkable for their great regularity of outline. The one repre¬ 
sented by the illustration is perhaps the most regular, and sufficiently 
low down in the wall to be surrounded by monuments. As Mr. b\ 
Ehoda of our party was the first one to find an arch, I have named 
this one Rhoda’s Arch. It is about 150 feet wide and 180 feet high, very 
symmetrical iq outline, leaning slightly toward the east however. A 
number of high monuments, the highest reaching over 200 feet, are in 
the foreground, where the interspersed spruce trees look very aiminu- 
tive, compared with the towering forms of the monuments. As regards 
the formation of these arches, an idea suggested itself in consequence 
of studying the conglomerate. It was found that at many places the 
sand more loosely cemented the bowlders than was generally the case, 
and there niches were worn into the walls by the action of erosion. 
Should the process that produced these niches be continued, the result 
will be a perforation of the wall—the formation of an arch. It is read¬ 
ily conceivable bow the process of erosion would progress more rapidly 
after the first decided start had been made, and the arches in their pres¬ 
ent form would require much less time to be completed than the niche 
which was their beginning. Many niches were found, but they are, as 
a rule, so absolutely inaccessible, that the investigations as to the na¬ 
ture of the conglomerate in which they occurred was necessarily limit¬ 
ed to a few instances only. Although we frequently met with the same 
conglomerate during the summer, we never found another locality where 
these monuments had been formed. Why the valley of South River 
should be thus favored is not very apparent. The eastern ridge, upon 
the west slope of which they are found, is narrow, densely timbered, and 
shows no evidence of having turned large quantities of water iu the 
direction of the monuments. From the south water might have 
flowed freely, but the transverse position of the walls excludes the 
probability of water coming from that direction having had any consid¬ 
erable influence in the eroding of the unique forms. The explanation is 
probably to be sought in the physical constitution of the conglomerate, 
which is so peculiarly adapted to the formation of monuments of that 
character. In time—though it may take ages—the capped columns will 
be transformed into needles, they in turn will disappear, to leave noth¬ 
ing but a small remnant of debris; all the beauty of that rarely-visited 
spot will then have vanished. 

Above station 27 on the Rio Grande Antelope Park begins. Bor¬ 
dered on the north by the long bluff that runs parallel to the precipitous 
edge of the plateau upon which Bristol Head is located, the valley 
stretches along in a westerly direction. On the south the steeper slopes 
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of the trachytic strata form its confines. In the lower portion of the 
valley the old courses of the Bio Grande can readily be traced. At 
present it winds its coarse very near the northern edge, bat formerly it 
flowed on the other side. Courses that belong to three different periods 
can be recognized. Either there is bat a shallow, continuous depression 
to mark one of them, or a series of swampy places, connected with each 
other, or the old remnants of the banks, denoted by rows of pebbles 
and bowlders, and accumulations of sand. We have here an excellent 
illustration of what I have been accustomed to term the “ parallel shift¬ 
ing of rivers. 9 The general course of the Rio Grande in Antelope Park 
is a little south of east, corresponding to the long dimension of the 
valley itself. It is not meant that each turn of the winding river is 
moved parallel to itself, but that in the course of time the deposition of 
river-drift at the points of weakest current will produce a change of 
the velocity and volume of the current, thereby, too, changing the places 
of deposition. In this manner, and owing to these changes that will 
invariably occur in a valley of any breadth, the river will eventually 
have covered the entire width of the depression, so far as steep slopes 
on either side may permit it to travel parallel to its own general course. 
This accounts for the fact that often valleys of considerable breadth, 
but having a level surface, are found to be covered entirely with river- 
drift. In a case of that kind it is tempting to assume an enormous 
amount of water as haviog passed over that locality at some remote 
period. From the courses taken by the Bio Grande in former times, it 
is evident that the river covered, in time, the entire valley, constantly 
changing, as it did; and it is natural, therefore, that we find the drift, 
both of the river proper and that brought to it by its tributaries, distrib¬ 
uted over the entire surface. This fact becomes all the more striking 
as some of the streams entering the Bio Grande farther west head in 
the metamorphic area of the Quartzite Mountains, and we find here the 
characteristic quartzites and schists that can have had their origin no¬ 
where but in the mountains cited. They are spread all over that portion 
of Antelope Park, together with the volcanic bowlders from the immedi¬ 
ate vicinity, and from the neighborhood of the headwaters of the river. 
It was noticed that drift, ideutical with that of the Rio Grande, 
covered a considerable portion of the bluff upon which stations 33 and 
34 were located, about 900 feet above the present level of the water. 
It seems almost impossible to account for the presence of this drift. It 
is well known that any drainage coming from the north could not have 
brought quartzites and schists to those places, as none occurs within 
reach of the waters flowing from that direction. How the river coaid 
have reached to an elevation 900 feet higher than its present level is 
not readily understood. On the southern side of the valley the trachytic 
strata were observed to dip 4° to 8° toward it. The strata of this bluff 
dip toward it 8° to 16°. Whether the river at one time flowed at a 
much higher elevation than at present, depositing its drift where it is 
now found, in apparently so abnormal a position, and whether throngh 
a subsidence indicated by the synclinal dip of tbe strata its present 
course was established, I am unable to prove. Transportation by 
glaciers suggested itself, but no positive evidence of moving ice what¬ 
ever was found in that region. This is one of those numerous puzzling 
questions that cannot be answered without a very minute knowledge of 
both the geognosy and orography of the entire section of country in¬ 
volved. I merely make mention here of the fact, as I have several more 
localities farther south to discuss, where analogous occurrences were 
observed. Between Crooked Creek and the Rio Grande, above Ante- 
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lope Park, are a series of bluffs, upon one of which station 53 of 1874 was 
located, at an elevation of 10,303 feet. With great certainty the strata 
of trachyte No. 2 and No. 3 can be separated here. They are very 
nearly horizontal, having bot a slight dip to the eastward. There is no 
doubt that the bluffs, now separated by eahons, were at one time a con- 
tinuous plain, over which the Rio Grande mag have found its course^ 
In that case the deposition of erratic material near stations 33 and 34 
would be fully explained, but there is no sufficient proof at hand to sub* 
stantiate the supposition, although it is the only one affordiug a sem¬ 
blance of probability. The canon opposite station 53 of 1874, through 
which the river flows, is one of separation, not of erosion, as is amply 
shown by the character of its walls, by its coarse, and by its topographical 
features generally. As snch is the case, the chasm produced would 
have afforded a convenient outlet for the river into the lower country 
east of Antelope Park, and abandoning the elevated position heretofore 
occupied, the Rio Grande would have sunk its level nearly a thousand 
feet. Just above the canon the creek flowing north from Weeminucbe 
Pass enters the river, and there the work of 1875 joins with that of 1874* 

All the drainage flowing into tbe Rio Grande from the south, runs 
entirely in trachyte, until we reach those streams that flow for some 
distance through San Lnis Valley before joining the river. Of the 
former, the south Rio Grande is the most prominent. It heads south of 
station 18, flows first west of north, then takes a tarn toward the east. 
Trachyte No. 3, and high up in the mountains No. 4, occur within the 
limits of its drainage. In lithological character the strata here are 
identical with their western continuations in the Uncompahgre gronp. 
No. 4 is not developed to so great a thickness as there, and in conse¬ 
quence the peaks do not reach the high elevations that we ttud farther 
west. Station 21, near the headwaters of this stream, on the continental 
divide, has an elevation of 13,323 feet, and station 28, at the head of 
Hot Springs Greek, is 13,160 feet high. This may be regarded as an 
average for the higher peaks of the plateaa-range upon which they 
occnr. More elevated mountains are not wanting in the range, bat 
they are not nomerons. Stratigraphically the conditions are very sim¬ 
ple, a gentle, general easterly dip being the only variation from the 
horizontal noticeable, with the exception of some slight local faults or 
of “drops.” From station 20, (11,892 feet,) one of the former was 
noticed in a bluff to the northeast. On the face of the platean-like 
bluff a dark stratum of trachyte is exposed, which has been displaced 
for the vertical distance of about 200 feet. Tbe line of the fault break¬ 
age is marked very prominently by the debris of the dark bed. Most 
of the ridges in this locality partake of the characters of plateaus, sep¬ 
arated by deep canons. 

Below tbe South Rio Grande, tbe next stream of importance is tbe 
San Francisco. It flows mainly through tracbytio strata, bnt enters 
San Lais Valley near Del Norte. Near its headwaters stations 17 and 
18 are located, the latter 12,768 feet above sea-level. They are within 
the Summit mining district, the discovery of which created considerable 
excitement several years ago. In this district we find the u red stratum 
developed, that is an important feature in the mining regions of the San 
Juan country. Here, as there, the color is produced by the decomposi¬ 
tion of very minute pyrite crystals, with which the trachyte is thor¬ 
oughly impregnated. Inasmuch as it denotes tbe presence of a mineral 
that very frequently is auriferous, the appearance of this characteristic 

* Report United States Geological Survey 1874, p. 197. 
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may serve as a guide to prospectors and miners. Its colors vary here, as 
farther west. Starting from white they pass through yellow and orange 
to a brilliant red, deepening at places into a dark brown and maroon. 
It is not in this.stratnjn that always the paying lodes are found, but it 
is evidently in intimate connection with the lode-bearing formations. 
West of the headwaters of the San Francisco, stations 15 and 16 are 
located, at elevations of 12,515 feet and 13,176 feet. The latter is a high, 
rounded hill covered with short grass. Over it leads the wagon-road to 
the Summit district. Both are trachytic. On station 15 the trachyte 
weathers in thin slabs. It is of a brown color, containing sanidite, horn¬ 
blende, biotite, and some oligoclase. When sufficiently thin, the slabs 
produce a submetalljc sound upon being struck. Descending with the 
stream we find ourselves in the low bluffs, characteristic of the western 
border of the San Luis Valley. Their strata show a general dip to the 
eastward, which here is changed by a slight one to the north. On one 
of the rounded bluffs station 14 (9,629 feet) was located. Its summit 
is formed by a capping of black vesicular basalt, containing small frag¬ 
ments of a very yellow olivine. Ou account of the commanding view, 
this point had been utilized as a “ lookout 99 by the Indians, and we 
found the low circle of stones intended to shield the sentinel from 
observation. 

Near the San Francisco heads Bio Alamosa. From the northward to 
the entrance of the Alamosa into San Luis valley the eastern border of 
the Sawatch Bange has been formed by trachytic bluffs. Here, how¬ 
ever, this changes. Station 101 is located at an elevatiou of 9,627 feet, 
and forms a prominent hill on the west side of the valley immediatelv 
north of the Alamosa. This is composed of trachyte, but south of it 
the more recent basalt sets in. So far as could be determined, the lat¬ 
ter is unconformable with the former at this point. The Alamosa heads 
at.station 19, a prominent rough mountain in the trachytic area, rising 
to an elevation of 13,323 feet. A part of the Alamosa drainage heads 
iu the Summit district, and some of the mines there are located within 
its limits. Beaching the valley, the river flows first through a small 
outcrop of the trachytic conglomerate, and then enters a broad canon 
walled in on either side by basalt, but having a flat bottom that is util¬ 
ized for agricultural purposes by Mexican settlers. Bio la Jara joins the 
Alamosa in San Luis Valley. The basalt of this, as well as of the border 
of the mountains farther south, covers in an almost continuous layer the 
prevalent trachyteof the region. It shows, near its western,highest edge, 
an easterly dip of about 7°, which gradually diminishes as it approaches 
the plain, and eventually enters it. There it forms the bottom of the val¬ 
ley for some distance, until it is covered by the drift. Wherever branches 
of the stream come from the mountains, they have cut through the 
basalt into the trachyte or trachytic conglomerate, so that the first will 
then only be found as a capping, covering the bluffs that have been 
produced by erosion of the continuous eastward-sloping bench. Identi¬ 
cal with the occurrence of the basalt here is that on the drainage of 
Bio Conejos, farther south. It heads along the continental divide in 
numerous small branches, west of station 86, which we named Conejos 
Peak. This mountain is 13,183 feet above sea-level, affords an excellent 
landmark, and is entirely surrounded by drainage belonging to the 
river of the same name. Beceiving its largest tributary, Bio San An¬ 
tonio, from the southwest, the Conejos finds its course through the wide¬ 
spread basalt immediately after leaving the mountains. The most west¬ 
erly appearance of the basalt is observed on station 88, (12,181 feet,) 
where it occurs as the capping of a trachytic plateau of small extent. 
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trending north and south. From there eastward the country is more 
broken, showing, however, in its character, that the contours produced 
are but the result of the cutting of an extensive plateau that formerly 
existed there. Again we meet the basalt, overlying trachyte on a small 
plateau, 10,631 feet above sea-level, upon which station 90 is located. 
As at station 88, so we find here an easterly dip of the volcanic strata, 
both of the trachy te and of the basalt. Looking southward from that 
station, we can observe the well-defined western edge of the plateau, 
striking about north to south, sloping eastward at an angle of 6° to 8°. 
This expresses the dip of the volcanic beds. Upon the edge of the pla¬ 
teau, south of Rio San Antonio, station 96 was made, at an elevation of 
10,294 feet. From here we may regard the basaltic outcrop as contin¬ 
uous. It is cut by every stream leading from the mountains into the 
valley beyond, but all the bluffs remaining are covered with the basalt. 
The entire area belongs to one flow, stratigraphically as well as lithologi¬ 
cally. Throughout its entire extent the even dip eastward is preserved, 
diminishing gradually as we approach the broad expanse of San Luis 
Valley. An idea of the arrangement may be obtained from Section IX. 
Distribution and character of the basalt, after it has entered the valley, 
is discussed in Chapter II.* A comparison of a few basalts collected 
from various stations throughout the region under consideration, will 
show the general uniformity of their character, as well as the constancy 
of the variations occurring. 

1. Station 91. Basalt. 

Paste, microcrystalline, color middle to dark grey; weathers dark- 
brown. Contains small spherical cavities, which appear glazed. Brown 
decomposed inclosures of olivine have a splendent luster. .Magnetite 
is segregated in small, octahedral Crystals. Is altogether very homogen¬ 
eous, heavy and hard. 

2. Station 96. Basalt. 

a. Paste, microcrystalline, color dark-grey, weathering brown. Olivine 
in exceedingly minute particles. Spherical vesicles, containing small 
crystals of zeolites. Magnetite not visible. 

h. Paste, crystalline, color reddish-brown, weathering lighter. Crys¬ 
tals of black biotite occur sparingly. Olivine, decomposed, dark, splen¬ 
dent brown. Irregular vesicles distributed throughout the entire mass, 
some of them containing zeolites. Decomposition of magnetite produces 
the brown color. 


3. Station 97. Basalt. 

o. Paste cryptocrystalline, color dark-gray to black. Slightly vesicu¬ 
lar, vesicles either spheroid or drawn out. In some of them deposits of 
zeolites. Olivine the only segregated mineral distinguishable. 

b. Essentially the same as above, but highly vesicular. Vesicles fre¬ 
quently round, while on the same bowlder in another zone they are 
drawn out. No mineral distinguishable but olivine, which is partly 
decomposed. 

c. Paste microcrystalline, color pitch-black, with fatty luster. Very 
compact. Vesicles too minute to be visible. No segregated minerals. 
Resembles the typical melaphyrs of Europe. Large percentage of mag¬ 
netite. This variety is subject to, mainly, three modifications. 

d. Physical characters as above, excepting the presence of vesicles; 
these are very flat, drawn out to the length of half an inch. Between the 
larger ones are very minute ones. The rock breaks into shaly frag¬ 
ments, owing to the fact that the vesicles have been compressed in one 
direction. This latter feature still more modified in— 
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e. Where the compression goes so far as to produce a decided lamin¬ 
ation. On the sarface of fractare, which latter occurs only in the direc¬ 
tion of the longitudinal axes of the vesicles, it has an appearance similar 
to that of the surface of a palm-leaf. The vesicles no longer remain as 
such, and are only indicated by the quasi cleavage-planes of the rock. 

/. Shows no segregated minerals whatever, and is as porous as a 
sponge. The vesicles are small, averaging l mm in diameter. 

g . Paste microcrystalline, its structure much obscured by decomposi¬ 
tion. Compact, no vesicles. Color, mottled red-brown and black. 
Small particles of olivine are distinguishable, although decomposed. 
This is essentially the variety c, without vesicles and a changed color, 
the result of higher oxidation of the magnetite. 

A. Same as g in paste. Color, reddish drab. Minute, irregular cavi¬ 
ties, produced by decomposition of certain mineral constituents. Oliv¬ 
ine inclosures reaching a diameter of 2 zxim . This is a. still further pro¬ 
gressed product ot decomposition. 

u Very much like /. Color, greyish brown, thoroughly vesicular. 
Not only are the small vesicles found as in /, but large ones occur, show¬ 
ing a glazed surface. All of them have been more or less drawn out. 
In its texture it closely resembles pumice. 

Station 104. Basalt. 

a. Paste, microcrystalline; color, black. Minute crystals of feldspar 
and finely distributed olivine give the rock a glassy luster. Innumer¬ 
able small vesicles. Some larger ones are scattered throughout The 
latter are filled with either crystalline, crystallized, or amorphous carbon¬ 
ate of lime. I do not regard these amygdules as accidental in closures,* 
but consider their formation to be a secondary one. Probably it is the 
result of the decompoeitiou of minerals containing lime, which latter was 
held in solution by water containing carbonic-acid gas, and deposited 
by it in the vesicles upon the loss of this gas. Were the amygdules 
accidental iuclosures of limestone, their form would not be regular 
(spheroid) nor would they consist of calcite, but of marble. Experi¬ 
ments have shown that pure limestone changes into marble, not crystal¬ 
lized calcite, upon being subjected to heat with exclusion of air. 

Station 99. Basalt. 

a. Paste,.greyish black when fresh, reddish brown when decomposed j 
crystalline. Crystals of black biotite in minnte crystals. Olivine brown. 
Minute vesicles and scattering larger ones, both irregular. 

Recurring again to the headwaters of Rio Conejos, we find that 
this stream rises entirely in a tracbytic area. Stations 84 and 87 are 
located at the heads of Conejos waters, on the continental divide; 
the latter at an elevation of 12,261 feet. Here we find evidence of a 
very extensive glacier, which at one time covered the entire plateau 
there, and branching off from the high summit spread itself in several 
courses both toward the east and south. Deep canons have been cut 
into the volcanic material, some of which are almost inaccessible. A 
hard bed of trachyte forms the highest portions of the plateau trending 
north to south, and overlies the readily-eroded trachy tic conglomerates. 
Striation and polishiftg of the lormer furnishes indisputable proof of 
the action of moviug ice, while the canons cut into the conglomerate, 
narrow and deep, denote the courses taken by the ice and water after 


•Comp. O. Loew. Exploration and Survey West of One Hundredth Meridian. 1875. 
vol iii, p. 642. 
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leaving the eastward-sloping plateau. Higher peaks, as those upon 
which the above-cited stations were located, have escaped the denuding 
influence of the glacier, save at their bases, but east aud west of them, 
the entire region was covered with the moving ice-fields. In accord¬ 
ance with the physical character of the conglomerate underlying the 
trachyte, it has readily yielded to the carving action of the water and 
ice, and precipitous walls, starting at the point where the protecting tra¬ 
chyte has been worn away, and inclosing on either side the canon, 
give testimony of the long-continued erosive activity of the glaciers. 
It seems probable, though it could not be proved without examination 
that would consume more time than we could spare, that some of the 
glaciers extended down to the edge of San Luis Valley. The shape 
and character of the caiions, more particularly, and the transportation 
of material, would argne for this assumption. No moraines that could 
be considered characteristic or typical were found outside of the mounts 
ains, but the uniform habitat of the caiions throughout their entire 
length, permit a view of that kind to appear probable. In Appendix A, 
the glaciers of Southern Colorado are discussed more at length. Iu har¬ 
mony with the general dip of the volcanic strata of the eastern slope of 
the Sawatcb Range, we find here, too, an inclination toward the East. 
It becomes very evident in the conglomerates. At the heads of the 
glacial canons their thickness is from 800 to 1,000 feet, showing slight 
local variations, dependent upon the facilities for deposition. Twenty 
miles farther east, just at the exit of the Conejos from the mountains, 
the upper stratum of the conglomerate appears in the bed of the river 
and the low banks immediately adjoining. Comparing the elevations 
here, aud at the beginning of the basaltic cap vertically above it, we 
find that the entire trachytic series participates in this dip, as well as 
the superincumbent basalt. Although the conglomerate in these caiions 
is essentially the same as that on South River, we find no evidence of 
the picturesque monuments that there are so well developed. Cavities 
and caves occur, together with column-shaped rocks, the products* of 
erosion by water, both frozen and flowing. In a rock of the constitu¬ 
tion like this conglomerate, frost is one of the most powerful eroding 
agents. Water permeates the entire mass, and upon being expanded 
by freezing, finds but little resistance in the loose sandy agglomeration. 
Thus, in a comparatively short time, the detail features of a canon-wall 
or precipice ran be altered beyond recognition. Though striking forms, 
produced in this manner, are not wanting in the conglomerate of the 
canons, they cannot compare with those south of the Rio Orande. In 
a region so high as this one is, the frosts continue into that period that 
we call summer, and begin again in August; it is therefore not surpris¬ 
ing that we should find all evidences of striation or grooving, as pro¬ 
duced by glaciers, obliterated here, where undoubtedly large masses of 
ice at one time descended in that form of a glacier that is appropriately 
termed “ Sturzgletscher 19 in German. It is simply analogous to a water¬ 
fall ; instead of water we have ice. 

At the southern end of the Sawatch Range, so far as it is in our dis¬ 
trict, a change of formations takes place. Although trachyte remains 
the principal rock, so far as area is concerned, it was found that meta- 
morphic beds crop out from underneath it. At places, the volcanic beds, 
without any appreciable change in their general elevation, become thin¬ 
ner. This is due to the fact that, at the time of the immense volcanic 
eruptions that have covered the region, the configuration of the country 
was already a very much broken one. We find in this region that 
mountains of metamorphic rocks must have existed, which were either 
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but partially covered by the volcanic beds, or were covered with'so thin 
a layer that this readily yielded to erosion and was carried off, thus ex¬ 
posing the older formations. Near station 95 the trachytic area shows 
its smallest width along the entire range (so far as treated of in this 
chapter), and it is here that the metamorphic formations appear. Several 
small outcrops were observed farther north, in deep cafions, where the 
superincumbent volcauics had been removed. This was aided, in two 
instances at least, by the agency of glaciers. Evidences of the latter 
wfere observed near station 94, at the western edge of the metamorphic 
outcrop, but, so far as could be determined, they were of small extent 
only. Drift found 20 to 30 miles farther west, on the summits of Ter¬ 
tiary bluffs, could have originated nowhere but at this locality. It is 
difficult to decide, however, whether it was transported to those places 
by the agency of water or ice. 

Station 95 is located on a north to south granitic ridge, at an eleva¬ 
tion of 10,373 feet. It is the tirst of the continuous metamorphic out¬ 
crop that extends from there westward. Throughout the region the rem¬ 
nants of trachyte superincumbent have the usual easterly dip of 6° to 
8°, but the metamorphics show an entirely different one. Following 
down the Bio Brazos, we remain in coarse-grained, light-red granite, 
until, southeast of station 94, we reach the older, lower strata and find 
them to consist of quartzite. Here the Brazos runs through a deep, 
impassable cafion, walled in on either side by vertical, quartzitic strata. 
Station 94 is located upon these, just north of the river, at an altitude 
of 10,603 feet. Here the quartzite occurs in a number of varieties. 
From the pure white, granular quartzite it changes into grey, while 
other strata show slight admixtures of mica. Local accumulations of the 
latter take place in certain strata, producing a micaceous schist. Between 
stations 94 and 93 the junction of the superincumbent trachyte and the 
metamorphic quartzite is sharply defined. South of these stations (be¬ 
yond the limits of our district) trachyte again sets in, covering, as farther 
north, the metamorphic strata. Near station 94 the evidences of glacial 
action were observed. They consist iu the rounding off and polishing of 
quartzitic beds in positu. Small lakes and ponds have been formed in the 
shallow excavations produced in part by the moving ice. Apparently 
the ice moved downward into the present narrow cafion of the Brazos, 
but it is highly improbable that ice could have cut that narrow gorge for 
a depth of more than 2,000 feet. The latter appears to be a cafion of sepa¬ 
ration, through which the river found its course after it had been formed. 
Should the glaciers have existed farther south and have been of very 
great extent, their presence would go far toward explaining the occur¬ 
rence of drift 20 miles west that has been mentioned above. Viewed 
from the west, from the low valley of the Tierra Amarilla settlement, 
the Brazos Cafion has an imposing effect. Dark vertical walls, not un¬ 
like in general appearance to those of the Yosemite Valley, inclose the 
rushing stream that with steep fall enters the valley at the base of the 
high walls inclosing it. Station 94 rises high above the depression 
below, and in its outlines already denotes the fact of it being composed 
of a material different from the surrounding volcanics. It would be of 
iuterest to follow the continuation Of the metamorphic outcrop south¬ 
ward, as there more definite features might be observed. 

A section (Section IX) taken from station 94 to station 99, at the western 
edge of San Lnis Valley, runs about northeast. Slight variations have 
been made from the straight line, in order to introduce those features 
that are most characteristic to the region. On the western slope, from 
station 94 downward, we find the Cretaceous beds belonging to the Da- 
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kota (a) and the Colorado gronps (b) covered by a thin stratum of bas¬ 
alt (c); then follows the qaartzite (d), showing an anticlinal fold, under 
the highest point of the mountain composed of it. Oranite (e) coarse¬ 
grained, with flesh-colored orthoclase and white, silvery muscovite, 
appears on the upper strata of the quartzite. Both of these show well- 
defined, regular stratification. On the west side the dip of the quartz¬ 
ite is very steep, amounting to nearly 80°, but it becomes more gentle 
east of the anticlinal axis. Conformable with it there is the dip of the 
granite, reaching about 22°. This dip is continued, with slight local 
changes, throughout the granitic area exposed, and is particularly notice¬ 
able in the ridge upon which station 95 is located. Unconformable with 
the metamorpbic strata, though also dipping east, are the beds of tra- 
chytic conglomerate (/). They show an inclination of 6° to 8° east¬ 
ward, which remains constant throughout almost the entire distance 
that they show any exposures. A shallow convex fold occurs northeast 
of station 93, which is located at an altitude of 11,214 feet on the com¬ 
pact trachyte (0) covering the conglomerate. Trachyte continues, worn 
away at some places so as to appear thinner, bnt retaining the regular 
succession of its flows and its constant easterly dip. It is covered by 
the basalt (A) of station 90, which reaches a thickness of 200 to 250 
feet. From the small plateau formed by the protecting cap of basalt 
the trachyte is broken away again, as we desceud, and the conglomerate 
for the last time makes its appearance on the banks of the Conejos. 
With trachyte underlying, we then find the long stretch of basalt ( i ) in 
San Luis Valley, a continuation of that at station 90. Local eruptions 
of small extent, such as station 99, have produced hills outside of the 
mountains proper, but they arc limited in number. Although even 
here, at the very edge of the great valley, the easterly dip can still be 
observed, it has now decreased to 3° and 4°. On account of the even¬ 
ness of the flow, the uninterrupted expanse of basalt, we find a very 
level plain formed in this region. It extends for some distance along 
the western side of San Luis Valley, and is quite unique in its character. 
Evidently the volcanic material at the time of its eruption must have 
been in a very viscous state, which accounts for its present regularity. 
It is highly probable that at one time the basalt of San Luis Valley and 
that sloping down westward from station 94 and then continued in the 
valley below, were one mass, and that it was also in connection with the 
basalt of station 88. Lithologically there is no distinction to be made, 
and the arrangement of this volcanic rock, topographically considered, 
speaks for the former connection. 

One main stream still remains before we reach the San Juan drainage. 
Bio Obama heads near station 84, and flows almost due south. Its main 
tributary is Rio Brazos, from the east, which joins it at the town of Nu- 
tritas. The Ghama heads within the glacial area that has been men¬ 
tioned as existing at the headwaters of the Conejos. From station 84 
the glacier bent around in a westerly curve, and entered, falling steeply, 
the eanon of the Chama. This is not as narrow as those of the Conejos, 
although its walls are composed of the same rocks. Near the head of 
the valley metamorphic schists have been exposed in consequence of the 
removal of the superincumbent trachytes and conglomerates. The ex¬ 
posure is small only, and the schists show both striation and polishing. 
From there downward the glacier has deposited large moraines, clay, 
bowlders, pebbles, and sand; everything is thoroughly mixed in, piled up 
in small hills along the course it pursued. At the upper end of the valley 
the appearance of the surface is what might be termed “ hummocky 7* 
Lower down the moraines become more regular; are placed either par- 
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allel to (lateral) the trend of the valley or across it (terminal). The 
present creek-bed indicates the course taken by the ice. On either side 
the soft conglomerates are cut away frequently to a greater extent than 
the overlying trachyte, which in that case broke off and fell down into 
the valley. On the east side, the bluffy wall is-the terminus of the pla¬ 
teau of station 88, and from there basalt bowlders have fallen down. 
For a distance of nearly ten miles the glacier must have filled the valley, 
as shown by the morainal deposits and the characteristic carving of the 
rocks inpo8itu . Below this the stream flows in the trachytic beds until 
it enters the Lower Cretaceous near the mouth of the cafion. On the 
plateau containing the most prominent striation and grooving a number 
of “ drops ” have occurred, which change the normal dip of the strata 
and the direction of the striation. They are found along a line running 
nor'h to south, and measure 400 to 500 feet in vertical extent. Either 
r ) or very little lateral movement was connected with the vertical 
tidence, still it is sufficient to change the course of the striae. Prob- 
r the “ drops ” were produced by an erosion of the underlying con* 
aerates. They, yielding readily to the action both of water and ice, 
e excavated toward the heads of the canons, and the superincumbent 
, jhytes fell down vertically into the cavities thus produced. On the 
- , * >t side of the Chama canon the wall furnished a very good section of 
' e volcanic beds of that region. It is about 2,500 feet high. Near its 
se a talus composed of d6bris obscures the lowest strata, which are prob* 
*y a brown trachyte. Above them the conglomerates set in, 600 to 800 
. A in thickness, varying on account of having been deposited on a corru¬ 
gated surface. Higher up we find,a bed of massive trachyte, reddish- 
brown in color when fresh, but weathering dark brown. Bands and nod¬ 
ules of black porphyritic pitch-stone occur higher up, among a series 
of thin trachyte beds that show a banded appearance. This is produced 
by differences in the color, a number of very light beds setting in, which 
then contrast with the darker ones. A high mountain to the northwest 
of this locality has received the name of “Banded Peak,” in consequence 
of a similar occurrence. Above these beds, that have altogether a thick¬ 
ness of about 800 feet, we find the black basalt of station 88. This 
l measures 200 to 250 feet in thickness. It is vesicular in part, partly 
I compact. Decomposition of the magnetite contained therein has pro¬ 
duced the red variety that so frequently occurs at many other places. 
The Brazos heads in trachyte, but, leaving it, follows the outcrop of the 
metamorphic rocks, which there takes place in the depressions of the 
range. It passes through the steep quartzitic canon south of station 94, 
and joins the Chama in the Cretaceous valley at the base of the mount¬ 
ains. 

Besides the streams above enumerated, we have to consider those 
beading iu the Sawatch Range and flowing into the San Juan, those on 
the western slope of the continental divide. 

B.—SAN JUAN DRAINAGE. 

Following along the western edge of the Sawatch Range, in a north¬ 
westerly direction, we first cross the Rio Navajo. This stream heads 
northwest of station 87, and flows south as long as it remains in the 
mountains, turning westward after leaving them. A portion of its 
headwaters rise in the glacial area of the Conejos glacier. It is prob¬ 
able, although the locality was not personally visited, so as to decide 
positively, that the ice extended down into the narrow valley of the 
Navajo. On the west side this valley is separated from the low country 
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beyond by a prominent ridge composed of tracbytic strata. Hogged 
mountains are placed in a row trending north to south. The boundary 
between the stratoid trachytes and the underlying Cretaceous beds is 
very clearly defined, and can be recognized even from a distance, on ac¬ 
count of the characteristic forms and color of the volcanic rocks. Con¬ 
glomerate crops out. in the canon, a continuation of the strata farther 
east and south, showing the same features that may there be observed. 

Rio Blanco rises sonth of station 19, and flows from there iu a south¬ 
westerly direction. It passes through the high trachytes of the mount¬ 
ains, until it leaves them south of station 77. This station is located 
on a prominent trachytic peak, belonging to that row nearest to the 
valley. Its altitude is 12,514 feet. Ascending it we first find the heavy 
beds of trachyte, compact, and of brown color. Light-brown to greyish- 
brown conglomerate covers it, and produces locally more gentle slopes. 
Above this follow the variegated bands described from the Chama 
region. Conspicuous among them is one black stratum, resembling 
basalt. Upon examination, however, it proved to be a trachyte contain¬ 
ing a large percentage of magnetite, and numerous very thin transparent 
crystals of sauidite. These strata show some evidence of having been 
reheated; they are hard, very compact, brittle, and fragments have a 
eubmetallic ring. Columnar structure indicates reheating also, or slow 
cooling. Not much regularity is shown by these columns, among which 
the six-sided ones predominate, but they produce, in consequence of 
easy removal, steep, precipitous sides, ou which the structure is visible 
from a long distance. Covering, these strata, that remain constant in 
their occurrence throoghout the southern end of the Sawa^tch Range, we 
find a massive brown trachyte, containing crystals of sanidite, some 
oligoclase, and small six-sided crystals of a splendent brown mica. 
Here and along the entire western edge of the range the mountains fall 
off very steeply, so that in this instance, camp 55, located five miles 
west of station 77, is more than 4,000 feet lower. It is this fact that im¬ 
parts to the mountains the character of a high, rugged range, when seen 
from below. The general easterly dip of the strata, 2°-6° at this lo¬ 
cality, effectually prevents any view of the sloping plateau behind them. 
Fissures and eroded caves traverse the upper beds of the trachyte 
and add to the rugged appearance of the mountains. The facility with 
which these strata can be eroded in a manner to form shallow caves, is 
noticeable wherever they occur. It is due probably to a want of homo¬ 
geneousness of the physical constitution, in consequence of which 
erosive agents can more readily attack certain portions than others. 
Similar features to these found here, have been observed at many locali¬ 
ties of the 1874 district, in the analogous strata. In but a few instances 
were the caves found to be of any depth, and mostly the mouth was 
larger than any portion of the interior. In case of rain or hail, so fre¬ 
quent in these volcanic regions, they afford temporary shelter,, and 
some found farther west showed evidence of having been utilized for 
similar purposes by Indians. 

Rio San Juan is the largest river of the 1875 district on the Pacific 
side of the divide. Several good-sized streams join about four miles 
northeast of station 76, and make up the river. The largest one of these 
heads just north of station 19, at the divide, and flowing in a northerly 
curve emerges from the mountains near station 76. Another branch, 
almost of equal length, beads south of station 28, and flows in a south¬ 
erly direction, joining the first at the place mentioned. Both receive 
creeks carrying a considerable amount of water, so that the San Juan 
is a stream of some size already upon entering the lower country. From 
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the vicinity of Pagosa Peak (station 38) a creek flows southward, with 
its branches, adding to the quantity of water. As farther south, at the 
headwaters of other streams, so here, too, trachyte surrounds the entire 
head-drainage. Canons are cut into the strata, and there they show 
exposures that prove them to be identical with those both north and 
south. They show that the entire volcanic series belongs to one period, 
and that great constancy of its single members is maintained. In the 
deeper canons and along the western border of the mountains the 
trachytic conglomerate appears, occurring in the same relative position 
as farther south. It retains its characteristic tendency to form steep 
walls and bluffs, which farther north changes, on account of its harder 
composition. 

The largest northern tributary of the San Juan is Bio Piedra. This 
latter has, as the former, a number of branches that join a short distance 
southwest of station 39, from there downward forming the main river. 
As the most prominent among them I would mention Weeminuche 
Creek, which heads south of station 35, and flowing from there almost 
due south, enters the Piedra in its broad valley west of station 40. Bun¬ 
ding parallel to it are two streams farther east, the Bios Huerto and 
Abborato, carrying good supplies of water. Heading at station 28 is 
the Piedra proper. Its course through the mountains is almost straight, 
and remains so until southwest of station 39, where the river turns to 
the south. On the drainage of this stream Pagosa Peak (station 38) 
is located, reaching an altitude of 12,674 feet. As the entire rpnge 
there, it is composed of trachyte, belonging mainly to No. 3. Pagosa 
Peak is a very prominent mountain of pyramidal shape, rising as it does 
4,600 feet above the level of the adjoining valley west. Under the 
trachytes forming the summit of the mountain, we again find a good 
development of the trachytic conglomerate. Compared with that occur¬ 
ring farther south, it will be observed that it is by far harder, owing 
to an admixture of more clay in the cementing material, and perhaps to 
the fact of having been at that region subjected to heat. Although not 
decomposing or eroding so readily, it preserves in its outlines the some¬ 
what fantastic features that are its characteristics at other places. Its 
thickness here is somewhat increased, the beds reaching about 1,200 to 
1,300 feet. On the Piedra, just as it leaves the trachytic mountains, a 
very fine water fall was found. Immeuse bowlders of the compact con¬ 
glomerate are piled up before a vertical wall about 120 feet in height, 
over which the stream falls in a rapid torrent. On either side the ver¬ 
tical rocks reach a height of 500 to 600 feet so as to exclude any access 
from the fall upward. A little farther up-stream is another cascade, 
about 30 feet high, which pours its wafer into a deep basin Irojn 
where it flows on to the lower fall. The picture is rendered unique 
in its character by the absence of any vegetation in the immediate 
vicinity of the falls. Nothing is presented to the eye but the bar¬ 
ren rocks and the dark blue water collecting in deep pools worn into 
the conglomerate by the incessant action of the falling stream. Appro¬ 
priately, and at the same time retaining the name of the river, we 
have called them Piedra Falls. On either side the conglomerate 
walls, containing numerous fissures and caves, inclose the upper cauon 
of the stream until it emerges therefrom and enters the broad grassy 
valley that is nowhere more beautiful than at the base of the mount¬ 
ains. Viewed from there the conglomerate shows many weird forms 
on the summit of the steep bluffs it forms. Spires and towers, (be 
products of erosion, ornament the crest of the bluff, and descend 
along its edges into the timber below. Higher up in the background 
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the mountains rise far above them, showing the horizontal edges of their 
variegated strata. Between the two nearest forks farther west station 
37 Is located on an isolated outcrop of trachyte. This is but a remnant 
of the main body, separated from it by erosion. Compact trachyte com¬ 
poses the base of the hill, while conglomerate forms its summit. Cre¬ 
taceous shales snrronnd it on all sides, and are underlying the volcanic 
rock. Both creeks head at the continental divide and flow through nar¬ 
row, deep, trachytic canons, whence they emerge and enter the adjoining 
Cretaceons valley. The western one of the two, Bio Hnerto, flows through 
a meadow, after leaving its cafion, that formerly constituted the bed of 
a glacial lake. (See Appendix A.) Northwest of station 37 is station 
36, located at an altitude of 11,347 feet on a southward spur of the main 
range. Again it is trachyte that forms the peak. The lower strata 
belonging to the series overlie Cretaceous beds, and are followed higher 
up by the conglomerate. At this locality the latter shows a light grey 
to greyish-brown color, and is more readily disintegrated than near 
Pagosa Peak. Near its upper edge a stratum of porphyritic pitch- 
stone was found, varying in thickness from 6 to 18 inches. A portion 
of this must have flowed upon the conglomerate while the latter was 
yet under water, because specimens closely resembling pumice are found 
with it, that have probably assumed their present texture in oonseqnenoe 
of having been cooled in water. On this peak the thickness of the con¬ 
glomerate stratum is about 600 feet, having decreased toward the north, 
and still farther in the same direction its thickness is even more dimin¬ 
ished. Beds of trachyte showing a variety of colors overlie it, From 
this station the outcrop of the trachytio conglomerate can be followed 
for a considerable distance along the steep edge of the mountains. It 
appears, generally presenting very steep or precipitous slopes, all aronnd 
the edge, and in the canons opening into the valley. In this entire 
region the dip of the trachytic strata remains an easterly one, varying 
locally on account of subsidences or slides. A case of this kind occurs 
near the mouth of the canon through which Bio Huerto east of station 
36 flows. There the conglomerate was soft, within reach of the former 
glacier and the stream afterward, and was washed away in part. Thus 
the overlying harder strata were undermined and dropped down on 
either side of the creek, now forming a steep synclinal fold, broken at 
its deepest depression. 

West of station 36 flows Weeminuche Creek, heading at station 35. 
This latter station was made on an elevated cone in the plateau-like 
summit of the range, is situated on the continental divide, and reaches 
an altitude of 12,889 feet. Weeminuche Creek runs but a short distance 
in trachyte, as this is worn away farther down, exposing first the met- 
amorphic granite, and then the underlying Cretaceous beds. This gran¬ 
ite is a continuation of the main metamorpbic area of the Quartzite 
Mountains farther west, and closely resembles that described from station 
52 of1874 # . It extends northward for some distance toward Weeminuche 
Pass, and the well-worn Ute trail leads over it from there. West of it, 
the small plateau at which the west fork of Weeminuche Creek heads, 
is covered with trachyte. On the eastern side of Weeminuche Pass the 
spurs of the range are analogous in the arrangement of their trachytic 
strata to those of most of the Bio Grande Pyramid group. The con¬ 
glomerate has thinned out considerably, and is no longer a prominent 
feature of the bluffs, though still found, and the trachytic beds have 
changed slightly, so as to fully agree with the characteristics given for 
No. 3, farther west. Above the conglomerate occur the variegated 

* Report United States Geological Survey, 1874, page 189. 
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strata analogous with those described from the Rio Grande Pyramid,* 
and identical with those quoted as occurring farther south. The rock 
composing these strata weathers into small fragments that can almost 
deserve the name of gravel, and cover the rounded surface of the ridges 
leading up to the plateau. This latter shows the same features as farther 
south. Small lakelets and swamps change with either grassy .slopes or 
immense fields of angular bowlders. Both are characteristic of the plat¬ 
eau, and are found wherever it has retained its nature as such. By 
way of Weeminuche Pass we cross the continental divide, and are once 
more on the waters of the Rio Grande. 

Arrived at this point, we again connect our work with that of 1874. 
The great volcanic area continues westward, retaining for the lower 
member of its stratigraphical series the peculiarities of composition 
and occurrence that we have noted in the Lower Sawatch Range. Higher 
strata occur there, however, that are wanting in our district, and it is 
they that there produce the volcanic peaks reaching ah elevation of 14,000 
feet and more. Taking an average of the elevations of the higher and 
highest peaks in the district, it will be observed that the absolute 
altitude of their strata corresponds very well with that of the analogous 
beds to the west. This indicates that, although the dip to the eastward 
may be constant, hypsometric variations in the strata, from north to 
south, are almost entirely, if not entirely, wanting, Bave as very local 
occurrences. 

DRIFT. 

Mention has been made above of the morainal drift in the upper 
valley of the Chama, and of its probable occurrence in the valley of 
Rio Navajo. The erratic bowlders deposited near station 94 might be 
counted to this class, but the area covered by them is very small, and 
the accumulations but local. In Appendix A all the glacial evidence 
and deposits are discussed at greater length 5 therefore the mere notice 
of the same may here suffice. 

River-drift, and that class .that we are accustomed to term “ava- 
lanchial,” occur quite frequently. They are found all along the western 
base of the Sawatch Range, where they often cover considerable areas. 
The bowlders and fragments have either rolled down from the mountains, 
or have been washed down. Bluffs sometimes several hundred feet in 
height are formed by them, running parallel to the courses of the streams. 
On the streams proper, alluvial soil has accumulated, which, on the Rio 
Grande, is utilized for agricultural purposes. 

On the Rio Grande the same phenomena may be observed. Along 
the edges of the mountains bordering upon the river the aValanchial 
drift predominates, while lower down the rounded bowlders and alluvial 
soil set in. It is a matter of interest to observe the distances that such 
redeposited material is often transported. This may, perhaps, best be 
studied ou the Rio Grande, where the metamorphio groups near its 
headwaters are represented nearly 100 miles lower down on the river. 
Bordering on the east side of the Sawatch Range is San Lnis Valley, 
with its almost endless drift. This extends up ou the easterly flowing 
rivers to some extent, and fills in the small valleys between the isolated 
bluffs that lie at the eastern edge of the mountains. This is represented 
in the first illustration given in this chapter. San Luis drift proper 
has been treated of in Chapter II, and it is therefore unnecessary to 
repeat a description of those portions lying contiguons to the edge of 
the mountains. 

" Report United States Geological Survey 1874, page 200. 
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MINES. 


About 25 miles southwest of Del Norte the Summit mining district is 
located. It is the only one within the area treated of in this chapter. 

A few years ago the discovery of the 44 Little Annie” there created in¬ 
tense excitement in the mining circles of Colorado. Since then the 
Little Annie has been worked steadily, and, I am told, has yielded a 
good profit. On one of the northern tributaries of the Alamosa, a 
small settlement has been started, at the northern base of the mount¬ 
ain upon which the mines are located. In speaking of the drainage 
of the San Francisco and of the Alamosa, the 44 red *tratum» was men¬ 
tioned. So far as my experience goes in the mines of Southern Colo¬ 
rado, this is indicative of the proximity of ore deposits, and in this in¬ 
stance the mines owe their paying ore to an impregnation similar to that 
observed in the red stratum. Ascending the mountain for nearly 600 
feet from the creek-bed, we arrived at the opening denoting the Little 
Annie mine. It has been driven into the hill in a direct on north 26° 
west. The absolute altitude of this mine is about 11,900 feet. No de- . 
fined vein could be observed there. It is true that the work is contin¬ 
ued in the same direction, but neither wall-rock nor vein exists, as such, to 
guide the miner. Upon examination, it was found that the entire rock, 
both that containing the 44 pay ” and the dead rock, was alike. It is a very 
highly siliceous feldspatbic paste, similar to that of the red stratum, 
containing siliceous concretions. This volcanic material, belonging to the 
upperseries, is thoroughly impregnated with minute crystalsof auriferous 
pyrite. Upou decomposition the sulphur escapes, and the iron is con¬ 
verted into hydrated sesquioxide of iron, thus freeing the gold. In ac¬ 
cordance therewith, the gold-ore taken from the Little Annie contains 
that precious metal in the native state, occurring in small flakes or 
“ strings”, either in small cavities or more or less firmly imbedded in the 
quartz or quartzo-feldspathic paste. The entire mountain, with its per¬ 
haps limitless supply of gold ore, is one of great interest. Besides the 
Little Annie, three more openings were visited; the Dexter, with a 
strike north 75° east, the Golden Star, and the Golden Queen. All of 
these are lower down on the hill than the Little Annie. It was noticed 
that no two of them have the same strike. At none of these mines, 
upon which not a great deal of work had been done at the time of my 
visit, (June 28, 1875,) could any vein or semblance of vein be discov¬ 
ered. The miners were following a Blight fissure of comparatively re¬ 
cent date, perhaps a quarter of an inch in width. On either side of 
this fissure the rock was more discolored, by sesquioxide of iron, 
thau in its immediate vicinity, and this discoloration iurnished a direc¬ 
tion which might be followed in the search for gold. 

My examinations at that locality were necessarily cut very short, as 
the party could not be detained, but I am satisfied that the entire mount¬ 
ain is impregnated with the pyrite-crystals, as well as several of the 
surrounding ones. Whether all of this pyrite is auriferous, however, will 
be a question for special examination to decide. It is possible that the 
gold occurs in certaiu zones in greater quantities, in which case the 
mining-claims must be so located as to cover the zones. Practical pros¬ 
pecting will soon develop this fact, if it exists, and action will bo taken 
accordingly. After reaching greater depths than have heretofore been 
attaiued, the gold will probably occur only sparingly in its native state. 
The pyrite will then no longer be decomposed, but fresh, and the milliug 
of ore will, most likely receive a shock, because the gold contained in 
the fresh pyrite will not amalgamate. In that case, concentration of the 
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ore, which can be very well accomplished with ore of that nature, and 
subsequently smelting, will come into requisition. 

R&um6 of Chapter III .—Viewing the portion of the Sawatch Range 
treated of in the above chapter as a whole, we find an exceedingly sim¬ 
ple chain of mountains before us; simple, both as regards its oro¬ 
graphic features and the formations composing it. Comparing the 
volcanic strata of this range with those in the district of 1874, we find 
that they correspond very well. No. 1 is not developed at any locality 
here. No. 2 occurs along the eastern base of the mountains, and, extend¬ 
ing from there westward, underlies the higher numbers. No. 3 is by far 
the most prominently developed, attaining in the range a greater thick¬ 
ness than anywhere west of it. In its detail features, it compares very 
well with the parallel number of the Uncompahgre group, so far as 
weathering and mineralogical constitution is concerned. Above it, we 
find the often-mentioned conglomerate. This occurs, too, in the western 
regions, more particularly in Dr. Peale’s district, at the base of the bluffs 
leading from the high Uncompahgre group toward the Gunnison River. 
Its first considerable development in onr district is found south of the 
Alamosa, and from there continues on to the Conejos. At the southern 
end of the range (i. a., so far as contained in this district), where the 
metamorphio rocks make tbeir appearance, it occurs mainly in the 
canons; not reaching up higher into the mountains. On the entire 
western slope of the range the conglomerate is well represented, varying 
in thickness, however, from 600 to 1,300 feet. Its geognostic position 
is constant, overlying the lower beds of No. 3, underlying its highest 
ones and the u nondescript 99 strata described from station 21 of 1874. 
No. 4 is but rarely found, only on some of thehighest peaks of the range. 
Basalt is met with in large masses, of uniform character. The great 
flow that covers the western edge of San Luis Valley, and the adjoining 
bluffs and plateaus, like a huge black sheet, is one of great interest, 
both as regards its origin and the causes for its singularly equal dis¬ 
tribution. 

Touching the origin of the entire volcanic mass composing the Sa¬ 
watch Range, I have come to the conclusion that it is but the continuation 
of the group to the northwest. At no point throughout the Tange was 
any evidence collected that might lead to an inference regarding any 
particnlar region within its limits as one of tracbytic eruption. The 
highest mountains, as well as the plateaus and bluffs, show so decided 
a stratification that they cannot be regarded otherwise than as having 
been formed by a series of flows. After the first flows bad subsided, a 
large quantity of water must have invaded the region, an evidence of 
which is to-day furnished by the existence and distribution of the con¬ 
glomerate. At numerous localities it shows proof of having been depos¬ 
ited by water, not only by the marks of stratification, but also by the 
arrangement of the large aud small bowlders. Frequently a thin 
stratum can be found, composed almost entirely of sand, while at other 
places nearly all the bowlders are large, with the interstices filled in 
with gravel and sand. It is clear that a large amount of erosion from 
trachytic beds must have taken place to produce this extensive deposit 
So far as my observations go, nothing but trachyte and trachytic sand 
make up the conglomerate j therefore, if these observations are sufficiently 
complete, the material for its formation must have been furnished entirely 
by older volcanic beds. Although it would be a futile attempt to make any 
suggestions as to the courses taken by the drainage of that country after 
the eruptions of the oldest volcanic strata, a few hints are furnished by 
the outcropping of the older metamorphio rocks. From their present 
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appearance, and from the relative position they occupy to the superincum¬ 
bent trachytes, we can see that at the time of the eruptions they pre¬ 
sented a varied surface, mountainsand valleys. Inasmuch as the volcanic 
flows have shown themselves to be very constant in their vertical dimen¬ 
sions, it may be deduced that the first drainage existing after their 
deposition, before the older formations had been entirely covered, will 
have followed approximately its old courses. In accordance with this 
view we find the distribution of the conglomerate. Northeast of the 
nearest metamorphic outcrops of the Quartzite group, we fiud the con¬ 
glomerates of South River and its vicinity. Beyond that, down the Rio 
Grande, they disappear. Southwest of the group mentioned, the same 
formation occnrs along the edge of the mountains. Again, we find that, 
in the neighborhood of the station 94 metamorphics, the conglomerate 
f reaches an extraordinary development both horizontally and vertically. 
Following the outcrops of the conglomerate, and keepiug in view its 
thickness, I would infer that it has been composed mainly of material 
derived from the range itself, and that those places affording the great¬ 
est facilities for its deposition by water at present show both the great¬ 
est areas and the greatest thickneBB of it. From the fact that, wherever 
found, the conglomerate is covered by subsequent flows of volcanicrocks, 
it must be inferred that its level at the time of these second eruptions 
was a very uniform one. Had it been deposited by flowing water only, 
this would scarcely have been the case; local accumulations would have 
raised hills at one point, while erosion would have produced depressions 
at another. It is probable, therefore, that the drift-material was depos¬ 
ited into a large body of still water. This wonld account for the char¬ 
acteristic features of the conglomerate analogous to such as are often 
observed in sandstones. 

Considering the basalt, we meet with a difficult question. It is the 
onq referring to its place of eruption. Are we to assume that the entire 
mass, some of which reaches to an elevation of more than 12,000 feet, 
should have flowed from such points of eruption as Mount San Antonio, 
10,900 feet high, and subsequently have been raised to its present alti¬ 
tude? It certainly is possible, and would explain the general easterly 
dip of the Sawatch Range, but where the force producing this uplift came 
from, or where else it manifested itself, is not completely answered by the 
study of the surrounding country. We have farther to the northwest, 
a long distance off, it is true, high basaltic plateaus upon which stations 
(stations 3, 4, 5,19, and 20) were located during 1874. It seems more 
probable to me that the lower strataof basalt that we find in San Luis 
Valley, and the strata of the southern end of the Sawatch Range, should 
have originated near those plateaus and extended southward to the 
localities where now we find them. All the more does this seem prob¬ 
able, as we find them in both places overlying the same trachy tic strata, 
a direct connection between which can by far more readily be estab¬ 
lished. Those points of outflow that we find in San Luis Valley are 
essentially of local significance only, and although their influence is felt 
in the volcanic beds occurring in the valley, they have scarcely supplied 
the material for the beds that cover plateaus 1,200 feet above their own 
summits. So far as lithological characters are concerned no definite 
opinion can be reached, as the varieties at every point of eruption are 
exceedingly numerous, and among these varieties such will certainly be 
found that correspond with others from distant localities. Comparing 
the rocks from separated plateaus where they occur merely as a cover¬ 
ing, or from the capping of mountains, will furnish valuable hints, but 
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at a point like Mount San Antonio, for instance, almost every conceiv¬ 
able variation can be collected. 

Besides the volcanics only the limited areas covered by metamorphic 
rocks occur in the range. As stated above, they indicate a corragated 
surface at the time of the trachytic eruptions, and they owe their present 
exposure to their elevation during that period. Of interest the anti¬ 
clinal fold under station 94 may eventually prove to be. It will be 
remembered that through the Quartzite group of the 1874 district, an 
anticlinal axis was observed to follow a coarse approximately east to 
west. Whether there could possibly be any connection between the 
two, obscured by superincumbent Volcanics, I am unable even to sur¬ 
mise. In case there were, however, it would be an important matter to 
have the connection established. Probably Silurian and Devonian strata 
ftxrnished the material that now we find as quartzites, granites, and 
schists.. These formations have been so generally subjected to meta¬ 
morphosing influences in that region of the Rocky Mountains, that the 
assumption referring them to the same origin seems justified. 
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THE SAN JUAN REGION. 

The area treated of in this chapter contains the drainage of Rio San 
Juan, so far as falling within the limits of oar district. The river itself 
will oe considered from its headwaters down to its junction with Rio 
Animas. In speaking of the Sawatch Range in the previous chapter, a 
number of streams flowing into the San Juan have been mentioned, and 
their headwaters discussed. Besides these, however, there are others 
farther west that belong to the same drainage. During 1874 the sources 
of these wore examined and reported on, so that where we meet them, 
in the district of 1875, along its northern boundary they are good-sized 
streams, carrying a considerable amount of water. Lying between the 
tributaries of the San Juan, we find the country to be very uniform in 
appearance. Two ‘‘belts,” mainly, may be observed, the one at the 
immediate base of the mountains, the other between that and the river. 
South of the river the country becomes monotonous, both in its oro¬ 
graphic features and its geognostic character. As will be seep in the 
.subsequent pages, the recognition of geological formations in this south¬ 
ern portion of the district becomes a rather complex question. 

DRAINAGE. 

Beginning in the west with the streams and rivers flowing in a south¬ 
erly direction, we first find the Animas. This heads near station 15 of 
1874, about 14 miles above Baker’s Park, flows from the station through 
a narrow volcanic canon, then enters the park. There it receives a num¬ 
ber of tributaries, among which the Cunningham and Mineral Creeks 
are the largest. After leaving the park it enterB the narrow quartzitic 
canon, known as the Animas Canon, and emerges from that south of 
station 38 of 1874. Cascade Creek joins it from the northwest at that 
point. Flowing for some distance through a narrow valley, the river 
enters the Animas Park, at the lower end of which it receives the 
waters of the Rio Arenoso. By that time we have arrived in Cretace¬ 
ous beds, which form a series of west to east hogbacks and broken 
ridges. Within these, Junction Creek flows into the Animas at the 
crossing of the old*Ute trail. Below that the district of 1874 ends. We 
now find the river winding a serpentine course through a broad valley, 
hugging at times the bluffs on its eastern side. At station 51 it forms 
the junction with the Rio Florida, which, rising in the mountains farther 
north, flows in a southerly direction, until near station 50 it takes a 
westerly turn and joins the Animas. Thus far the general course of 
this river has been nearly due south, but now it bends off to the west¬ 
ward, and forms a junction with the San Juan about 10 miles below 
station 54. Below station 51 the river has no tributaries that carry 
water during the entire year. Only a few of them, probably, carry 
water during the early spring months and during the rainy season. 
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After leaving tbe light-colored bluffs and hogbacks near Junction Creek, 
the appearance of the surrounding country becomes very monotonous. 
To the west of the Animas long continued mesas stretch off into an ap¬ 
parently interminable distance, cut into bluffs and small hills near the 
border of the Animas Valley by streams that contain water only during 
a very short season of the year. A continuation of these is found on 
the east side. Generally the river hugs its eastern bank very closely 
there, which bank consists of yellow bluffs, composed of shales and sand¬ 
stones. Local variations in the coloring enliven the scene from time to 
time, and are produced by different stages of oxidation of iron contained 
in the strata. 

All along tbe river evidences are found of the ancient inhabitants 
that once populated the valley. Innumerable fragments of pottery, 
remnants of houses built of river-bowlders and mud, and watch-towers 
upon prominent points denote the former existence at that locality of a 
large number of people. South of station 53, on the west side of the 
Animas, a large town was found. On the north side of it walls and 
the remnants of what appeared to be ditches were observed. Frag¬ 
ments of chalcedony, jasper, and obsidian were strewn all over the 
ground, and some rude arrow and spear heads were found. Within the 
walls, which probably stretched across the valley from west to east for¬ 
merly, were the ruins of the houses. All that remains of them to-day 
is either a circular or square, elevated mound, composed of mud and 
rounded bowlders, that have been taken from the river. Its outlines 
indicate the size of the building. In the center of this town was a very 
large structure of sandstone.* It was constructed in the shape of a 
horseshoe, with right angles, however, opening toward the south. About 
two-thirds of it still remain standing. It was originally four stories 
high, and the southern opening guarded by three concentric towers. 
It was found, upon examination, that the sandstone had been taken 
from on© of tne adjoining Tertiary bluffs, bad been broken into rectan¬ 
gular pieces, the sides of which were smoothed by being rubbed with 
another piece of stone, probably also sandstone. Tbe entire building 
was divided into small rooms or compartments, most of which had no 
light whatever. They are well preserved still in the lower stories. 
Ilieir dimensions are surprisingly small, if it is to be assumed that hu¬ 
man beings lived in them. Eight feet long, six wide, and four and a 
half high may be considered the average size. Denoting their use as 
human habitations, we find in some of them a triangular or square piece 
of sandstone placed in one corner, which served as a fireplace. Of the 
woodwork a large portion is preserved. Juniper obtained from the sur¬ 
rounding bluffs was utilized. Found beams are let into tbe wall 
at short distances from each other, and are covered with split pieces of 
the same wood, lying at right angles on them. This in turn is covered 
by a layer, again at right angles, of juniper-bark. Upon this is spread 
a floor of cement, from one to two inches in thickness. It is merely a 
mechanical mixture of sand and some of the friable, shaly marls oc¬ 
curring in the bluffs near by. In some of the compartments the walls 
and ceilings are covered with this same cement. Indians of the present 
tribes have adorned them with sketches representing themselves and 
their ponies, which they have scratched into the soft wall. An esti¬ 
mate made of the number of rooms that existed at the time when the 
building was still entire, resulted in the conclusion that it must have 
contained upward of 500 of them, a sufficiently large number, perhaps, 

* Compare Report Exploring Expedition, 1859, Captain Macomb. Geology, by J. S. 
Newberry, 1876, page 79. 
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to accommodate all the inhabitants of the surrounding town in case of 
war or dauger from invasion. Taking this view of the case,. 1 have given 
that ancient town the name of Acropolis. It is interesting to observe 
the accuracy of the angles in the wall, in the rectangular doors, and in 
the few windows that furnish light to some of the larger rooms. At 
first sight the care with which the building had been constructed, aud 
the regularity of design and execution visible in every detail, suggested 
to us the idea that Spaniards might have had something to do with its 
erection, and that we had before us, perhaps, the ruins of an ancient 
mission. Upon very carefal examination, however, not even a trace 
of the use of any metal tool or instrument could be found. The beams 
were cut off perfectly smooth, but showed no marks of cutting whatever, 
and all the stones were smoothed off in a manner that would not have 
been produced by metal tools. No metal of any kind was observed in 
the building itself, willow thongs supplying the places of nails and bolts. 
In the court-yard heaps of broken pottery were found, some of them 
showing very pretty designs. The only specimen that could be re¬ 
garded as a household article was a stone, such as many of the present 
Indians, more particularly the Moquisaml allied tribes, use for grinding 
their corn. It is natural that at a place where our present Indians pass 
so frequently, no entire pieces of pottery will be found, except by exca¬ 
vation. Whatever may be exposed to view and appear serviceable to 
them they will appropriate to their own uses. 

This brief description has merely been given, because I am not aware 
that any other members of this survey visited the same locality. It is 
not my province to discuss archaeological matters, I will therefore refer 
for information on this subject to United States Geological Survey 
Bulletin, March 21, 1876, which discusses at length the by far more 
complete discoveries made farther west. It is of interest to know the 
eastern limits reached by this ancient people, and mention shall there¬ 
fore be made at the proper place, of observations made which indicate 
their presence at any given point. 

East of the Animas is the Rio Pinos. It heads near station 21 of 1874, 
and flows about southwest for some distance. At first it passes through 
the metamorphic quartzites of the high mountain group of the same 
name, then enters Carboniferous, and afterward Cretaceous sedimentary 
beds. On the west side of the Pinos is Rio Vallecito* bringing a good 
supply of water into the former. Below station 48 the stream receives 
no tributaries of any importance. From there downward it passes 
through the same beds of sandstone and shale that we find on the 
Animas, and it is their lithological constitution that prevents water 
from running any considerable distance in them. Beds in which creeks 
flow during some seasons of the year, show that at those times large 
quantities of water pass over them, but for the greater portion of time 
they are dry. The Pinos joins the San Juan at station 58, which was 
located on a bluff, immediately south of the latter. Regarding the 
character of the country through which Rio Pinos flows, it may be said 
that it closely resembles that of the Animas region. Starting in the deep, 
rugged canons of the Quartzite Mountains, it emerges from them into the 
densely timbered hills of the Carboniferous area. Thence it reaches the 
Cretaceous beds, cutting canons into the sandstones and precipitous 
gullies into the higher, soft shales. After leaving the latter, it enters 
the regions of bluffs, of sandstone and of shale, there confining itself 
to a comparatively narrow canon, and losing in its volume of water as 
it advances southward. 

Rio Piedra, east of the Pinos, is the most important tributary of the 
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San Joan. Its headwaters, consisting of a number of streams of almost 
equal size, have been described in Chapter III. After leaving the tra- 
cbytic mountains these streams flow through very fine valleys. 

West of station 40 they have all joined, and the Piedra has attained 
considerable size. Two more creeks flow into it from the northeast; the 
Rio Nutria being the larger one. This heads south of station 38, in the 
Cretaceous shales, and remains within their area for nearly the entire 
length of its flow. South of it the Post-Cretaceous bluffs set in. The 
Piedra flows into the San Juan at station 67, after having passed 
through a broad valley, trending north to south. Higher up it is inclosed 
in canons formed by Lower Cretaceous beds. 

East of the Piedra we find the San Juan itself. It rises near station 
19 on the continental divide and keeps, throughout its entire course (so 
far as in our district), a general southwesterly course. After leaving 
the western edge of the Sawatch Range, it flows through Cretaceous 
strata, belongingmostly to Nos. 2 and 3. In these, Pagosa Springs are 
located, the largest hot springs in the district. They are famous among 
the Indians and well known to American and Mexican settlers. One of 
the former built a cabin at their edge, but the Indians burned it for 
him, preferring, as they informed us, to retain the u agua caliente 77 for 
their own personal use. At the proper place a description of these 
springs will be given. About 13 miles below them, near station 74, 
Rio Blanco flows into the San Juan from the northeast, and 15 miles 
lower down Rio Navajo joins it. Both these last-named streams have a 
considerable drainage area, considering their length and size. From 
this last junction downward the river makes many curves, flowing a 
little more to the west than higher up. It receives large quantities of 
water from the south, during certain seasons of the year, but at the 
time of our visit, August, they were all dry, and water could only be 
found in springs, or small pools. * 

South of station 54 on the San Juan another ruined town of the ancient 
inhabitants of that region was found. It resembled, in the arrangement 
of its houses and the “ castle n in the center, the city and ruins discovered 
on the Animas. The river had washed away a portion of the stone 
building, and on its banks a number of interesting facts were observed. 
Fire seems to have destroyed at least part of the building. Gradually 
the river deposited about 10 feet of sand and silt in the court-yard 
and in the northern chambers, which it probably reached through the 
windows or doors. At that depth below the surface a layer of what 
at first appeared to be charcoal was observed, 2 to 5 inches in thick¬ 
ness. Upon examination, however, this proved to be Indian corn, 
still nnbusked, but completely charred. Probably the chamber thus 
cut by the river, which exposes its section, was used as a granary. 
Beyond that, along the same vertical bank of sand, innumerable frag¬ 
ments of pottery, bones of deer, of rabbits, and what appeared to be sheep, 
were found. Had it been possible to spare more time, I am confident 
that excavations at that locality would have developed many interest¬ 
ing facts. The time that it must have taken the river to wash away 
one-third of the building, which probably was not erected immediately 
upon its banks, must have been considerable, but in spite of such evi¬ 
dence as this, it has been impossible for us to assign, with any sem¬ 
blance of correctness, any definite age to these and other ruins. An 
estimate, little better than a guess, may claim for them an age, as 
ruins, not much exceeding 300 years. 

In the subjoined pages the discussion of the district is divided accord¬ 
ing to formations, as they furnish a better basis for classification than 
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the drainage, and are sufficiently characteristic at the same time to 
connect regions of the same orographic features. 

A synopsis of the approximate lengths of rivers and their tributaries 
occurring in the region to which this chapter is devoted, may give some 
idea of the relative areas they drain. Only the main branches of the 
tributaries of the San Juan are taken, because it is they that determine 
the horizontal extent of the drainage, and not the small creeks flowing 
directly-into the main stream. The northern and northeastern portion 
of the section is well watered; but as soon as the Post-Cretaceous beds 
are reached, a change takes place, owing mainly to the lithological 
character of the strata composing the bluffe and mesas. 


Main tributaries . 


Name of river. 

s 

$ 

v i 

*1 

l 

3 

Length of main trib¬ 
utaries added. 

Rio A nitna*___ 

115 . 
52 

58 

32 

48 

157 

28 

92 

16 

23 

"Rio PinoA_____..... 

Rio Piedra....... 

Rio Blanco . .......... 

Rio Navajo.......... 

-x — ... , -... .. - -- 


Branches of main tributaries. i>nptb 

« Id mile*. 

Animas..Mineral Creek. 10 

Cascade Creek. t. 1* 

RioArenosa. 30 

Junction Creek. 17 

Rio Florida. 60 

Pinos ... Rio Vallecito. 28 

Piedra .. Weeminnche Creek. 2*2 

Rio lluerto. 21 

Dead Man’s Creek.-. 19 

Rio Nntria. 30 

Navajo ..South Branch. 23 


The length of Eio San Juan to its junction with the Animas is about 
one hundred and forty miles, and the sum of its entire main drainage 
amounts to 621 miles. 

CRETACEOUS. 


Cretaceous beds cover a considerable area in this section of the dis¬ 
trict. Resting against the base of the mountains toward the north 
and northeast, we find the Dakota group. It is strongly developed 
south of Weeminnche Creek but soon disappears, being covered at 
many localities by the younger trachorhel'tie beds. In some of the 
canons that cut deeply into the volcanic mass the characteristic sand¬ 
stones crop out, but upon reaching the base proper of the mountains we 
find them covered by the shales of the Colorado group (Cretaceous No. 2) 
This latter comprises a by far greater area than the former, extending 
for a long distance from east to west. Many of the streams heading \x 
the Sawatch Range flow through its strata, cutting deep, narrow gorges 
and ravines, or producing valleys of but limited breadth. In discussing 
the group, it will be observed that its main features are very closeb 
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related to those given from the Rio Animas region in the report of 1874. 
They differ, however, from those described as occurring along the base 
of the Front Range. It has been impossible to retain the systematic 
division of the Cretaceous here that is applicable to the same formation 
farther east and northeast. Three groups have eventually been decided 
opon: Dakota, Colorado, and Fox Hills. The first of these includes 
rhe heavy beds of white and yellowish sandstones, containing narrow 
interstrata of shales and thin seams of a hard coal in its upper members. 
To the Colorado group we have assigned the heavy strata of dark gray 
shales with characteristic fossils. The Fox Hills group comprises the 
series of yellow and greyish shales interbedded with sandstones and 
showing a number of good coal-beds.* Above these we find in a con- 
tinaous section the lower members of the Tertiary formation, which 
farther south reach a very considerable development, and become of the 
greatest interest to the palaeontologist. In the district assigned to us 
we were not fortunate enough to find any vertebrate remains in these 
formations, probably being still too low down in the succession of strata. 
A number of interesting stratigrapbical relations were noticed in the 
Cetaceous beds under discussion, and they will be referred to at the 
proper place in the subjoined pages. 

Dakota group .—Outcrops belonging to this group were first noticed 
after having crossed Weeminuche Pass. In the district of 1874 the 
^ndstoDes belonging to it were overlying the Carboniferous strata, 
'•rowding out the latter more and more as we proceeded northward 
along their western edge. After leaving the metamorphic granite, 
wfi/eh contains the headwaters of Weeminuche Creek, we found a 
*ries of thinly-bedded yellow sandstones exposed in a narrow ravine. 
% rested immediately upon the granite, and bore evidence of hav- 
*8 teen subjected to altering influences. Thin layers of greyish-brown, 
betimes laminated, shales appear, together with the sandstones, until 
toth are lost under the glacial drift of Weeminuche Valley. On either 
'ide the lower portions of the bluffs or mountain slopes, inclosing this 
are composed of the same sandstones. From there they con- 
’nue southward, forming the rounded ridge which runs approximately 
■anallel with the general course of the Piedra west of this river, 
tensely wooded as it is, the ridge affords but little facility for the study 
dstructural geognosy. So far as could be learned, the dip of the sand- 
'fone strata is toward the southeast, at an angle of 4° to 7°. From 
^ it connects, turning westward, with the outcrops of the Dakota 
ffrop in the 1874 district. Newberry t speaks of these sandstone 
<rata being on their exposed surface “cut by joints into blocks of 
uniform size.” This characteristic feature is certainly noticeable, 
Cl ‘i is the result, probably, of metamorphosing agents primarily, the 
"Sect of which has been increased by subsequent action of water both 
s a liqaid and frozen state. I have been unable to determine auy 
^finite relation of these “ cleavage-planes v with either the dip or strike 

* the sandstone strata. Nor do I regard the phenomenon as essential 
t*»any one formation in particular. It is merely the expression either 

* fietamorphosis, or a certain kind of pressure, or both. 

. 10 along this ridge the thickness of the Dakota group reaches over 
*feet As farther west, so here, the upper members show greater 
r <>n?ty of lithological constitution. Strata of shales, some of them 
'boring indications of coal set in, forming, as it were, a transition to 
> heavy beds of shale belonging to the Colorado group. 


* Report United States Geological Survey 1874, p. 223. 
t Report Exploring Expedition Captain Macomb, 1859-1876, p. 77. 
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the drainage, and are sufficiently characteristic at the same time to 
connect regions of the same orographic features. 

A synopsis of the approximate lengths of rivers and their tributaries 
occurring in the region to which this chapter is devoted, may give some 
idea of the relative areas they drain. Only the main branches of the 
tributaries of the San Juan are taken, because it is they that determine 
the horizontal extent of the drainage, and not the small creeks flowing 
directly-into the main stream. The northern and northeastern portion 
of the section is well watered; but as soon as the Post-Cretaceous beds 
are reached, a change takes place, owing mainly to the lithological 
character of the strata composing the bluffis and mesas. 


Main tributaries. 


Name of river. 

Length of river in 
miles. 

11 

*! 

Jr 

a 

| 

n 

72 

H 

Rio Animas ......... 

115 . 

157 

' 972 

Rio Pinna_______..... 

53 

38 

80 

Rio Piedra ........ 

58 

92 

150 

Rio Blanco __________.......... 

39 

16 

48 

Rio Navajo_______... 

48 

33 

71 



Branches of main tributaries . Length 

* In miles. 

Animas..Mineral Creek. 16 

Cascade Creek.•... 18 

Rio Arenosa..-. 30 

Junction Creek. 17 

Rio Florida. 56 

Pinos ... Rio Vallecito. 28 

Piedra .. Weeminnche Creek..... 22 

Rio Huerto. 21 

Dead Man’s Creek. 19 

Rio Nntria. 30 

Navajo ..South Branch... 23 


The length of Rio San Juan to its junction with the Animas is about 
one hundred and forty miles, and the sum of its entire main drainage 
amounts to 621 miles. 

CRETACEOUS. 

Cretaceous beds cover a considerable area in this section of the dis¬ 
trict. Resting against the base of the mountains toward the north 
and northeast, we find the Dakota group. It is strongly developed 
south of Weeminnche Creek but soon disappears, being covered at 
many localities by the younger trachorheitic beds. In some of the 
caiions that cut deeply into the volcanic mass the characteristic sand¬ 
stones crop out, but upon reaching the base proper of the mountains we 
find them covered by the shales of the Colorado group (Cretaceous No. 2). 
This latter comprises a by far greater area than the former, extending 
for a long distance from east to west. Many of the streams heading in 
the Sawatch Range flow through its strata, cutting deep, narrow gorges 
and ravines, or producing valleys of but limited breadth. In discussing 
the group, it will be observed that its main features are very closely 
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related to those given from the Rio Animas region in the report of 1874. 
They differ, however, from those described as occurring along the base 
of the Front Range. It has been impossible to retain the systematic 
division of the Cretaceous here that is applicable to the same formation 
farther east and northeast. Three groups have eventually been decided 
upon: Dakota, Colorado, and Fox Hills. The first of these includes 
the heavy beds of white and yellowish sandstones, containing narrow 
interstrata of shales and thin seams of a hard coal in its upper members. 
To the Colorado group we have assigned the heavy strata of dark gray 
shales with characteristic fossils. The Fox Hills group comprises the 
series of yellow and greyish shales interbedded with sandstones and 
showing a number of good coal-beds.* Above these we find in a con¬ 
tinuous section the lower members of the Tertiary formation, which 
farther sonth reach a very considerable development, aud become of the 
greatest interest to the palaeontologist. In the district assigned to us 
we were not fortunate enough to find any vertebrate remains in these 
formations, probably being still too low down in the succession of strata. 
A number of interesting stratigraphical relations were noticed in the 
Cactaceous beds under discussion, and they will be referred to at the 
proper place in the subjoined pages. 

Dakota group .—Outcrops belonging to this group were first noticed 
after having crossed Weeminuche Pass. In the district of 1874 the 
sandstones belonging to it were overlying the Carboniferous strata, 
crowding out the latter more and more as we proceeded northward 
along their western edge. After leaving the metamorphic granite, 
which contains the headwaters of Weeminuche Creek, we found a 
series of thinly-bedded yellow sandstones exposed in a narrow ravine. 
They rested immediately upon the granite, and bore evidence of hav¬ 
ing been subjected to altering influences. Thin layers of greyish-brown, 
sometimes laminated, shales appear, together with the sandstones, until 
both are lost under the glacial drift of Weeminuche Valley. On either 
side the lower portions of the bluffs or mountain slopes, inclosing this 
valley, are composed of the same sandstones. From there they con¬ 
tinue southward, forming the rounded ridge which runs approximately 
parallel with the general course of the Piedra west of this river. 
Densely wooded as it is, the ridge affords but little facility for the study 
of structural geognosy. So far as could be learned, the dip of the sand¬ 
stone strata is toward the southeast, at an angle of 4° to 7°. From 
here it connects, turning westward, with the outcrops of the Dakota 
group in the 1874 district. Newberry t speaks of these sandstone 
strata being on their exposed surface “cut by joints into blocks of 
nearly uniform size.” This characteristic feature is certainly noticeable, 
and is the result, probably, of metamorphosing agents primarily, the 
effect of which has been increased by subsequent action of water both 
in a liquid and frozen state. I have been unable to determine any 
definite relation of these “cleavage-planes 77 with either the dip or strike 
of the sandstone strata. Nor do I regard the phenomenon as essential 
to any one formation in particular. It is merely the expression either 
of metamorphosis, or a certain kind of pressure, or both. 

All along this ridge the thickness of the Dakota group reaches over 
l,t)00 feet. As farther west, so here, the upper members show greater 
variety of lithological constitution. Strata of shales, some of them 
showing indications of coal set in, forming, as it were, a transition to 
the heavy beds of shale belonging to the Colorado group. 


# Report United States Geological Survey 
t Report Exploring Expedition Captain M 
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A short distance southeast of station 36 the Dakota sandstone is en¬ 
tirely covered by trachorheltes. We do not again find it along the 
western edge of the mountains, until we reach, farther south, the canons 
that have cut down deeply, removing the superincumbent beds and ex¬ 
posing the Lower Cretaceous. Unless local disturbances, of small extent 
only, have taken place, we find the dip of these sedimentaries to be 
away from the mountains. The sandstone, which is comparatively 
yielding to active erosive influences, forms narrow cations with steep 
walls. At many localities, besides the one under discussion, this may 
be regarded as a regularly-recurring feature. Although in many in¬ 
stances, of course, erosion by flowing water, or by glaciers, has widened 
the valley composed of or walled in by these sandstones, it is not the 
rule, but rather an exception. But a short distance from the mountains, 
the Colorado shales regularly set in. 

Traveling along the base of the mountains in a southerly direction, 
we no longer find any outcrops of the Dakota sandstones. They are 
either covered by the volcanic rocks, or by the avalanchial and glacial 
drift immediately at the western foot of the Sawatch Range. On a north¬ 
ern tributary of Bio Blanco we met with the first exposure again. It was 
foundin a small canon leading up toward station 77, and tbere the yel¬ 
low sandstones were exposed along the bed of the creek. No local dis¬ 
turbance was noticed, and the beds had the prevailing general dip toward 
the southwest. Following up Bio Blanco we find the same outcrop 
again, appearing in its upper valley. At these localities the sandstones 
cover but a small area, as they are soon hidden from sight by the vol¬ 
canic beds on the east and the shales of the Colorado group on the west. 
A more extensive exposure can be observed in the upper valley of the 
Navajo. A prominent ridge, Sierra del Navajo, forms a detached spur 
of the main range, and having a trend north to south, permits the forma¬ 
tion of a valley between itself and the range. In this valley the Dakota 
sandstone flanks its edge, while near the center it is overlaid by Colorado 
shales. An anticlinal fold, occurring a short distance farther oft' toward 
the southwest, has changed the dip, making it slightly to the east, or very 
nearly horizontal, instead of westward After leaving this narrow valley, 
the sandstone soon disappears under the volcanics. We again notice it 
in the upper valley of the Chama. At its exit from the mountains this 
river flows through a narrow canon with vertical walls for a short dis¬ 
tance. This is formed by Dakota sandstone. From there it extends 
northward, covered on either side by trachyte, until its outcrop is lost 
under the morainal deposits of Conejos glacier. Bo far as could be ob¬ 
served, the dip was a westerly one, although slight. Professor Steven¬ 
son* mentions Carboniferous strata 44 in an almost vertical position ” as 
occurring on the trail from Tierra Amarilla to Conejos. I did not pass 
over the trail, but from analogy with the exposures farther north, along 
the range, I should feel inclined to question tho identification as Car¬ 
boniferous. 

Iu our district there is but one more outcrop of the Dakota group. 
This occurs west of station 94, between the Chama and the Brazos. 
Dipping steeply from the high quartzitic mass upon which the station 
was located, the sandstones fall off toward the Tierra Amarilla Valley. 
They are covered in part by basalt, which again appears on small tables 
in the valley itself. The road from Puenta to Nutritas passes over such 
basalt, although there it covers shales of the Colorado group. Only for 
a short distance, flanking the mountains and then extending down along 
the river-beds, does the Dakota sandstone there appear within the limits 


# Explorations and Surveys West of the One Hundredth Meridian, 1675, p. 375. 
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of onr district. It seems, judging from what was seen from some dis¬ 
tance, to extend farther sooth, in the same relative position. At the 
base of station 94 it dips steeply to the westward, bat is soon covered 
by the grey shales which form the level of the valley. Agricultural 
pursuits are followed by the Mexicans who have settled the region, and 
we were informed that the rich soil was productive of good results. A 
sufficiently large supply of water is at band to answer for purposes of 
irrigation. 

Colorado group .—This gronp is by far more varied in its occurrence 
as well as in its stratigraphy than the preceding one. It covers a large 
area and displays many features of interest to a geologist. In 1874* 
the shales belonging to this division of the Cretaceous were first found 
on Junction Creek. From there they extend eastward, forming in the regiou 
of the Nutria, San J uau, and Blanco, the bases of the broad valleys through 
which these streams flow. It has been mentioned above that the shales 
extend to the very edge of the mountains at a number of points, and 
directly underlie the trachyte, in that case excluding exposures of any 
of the lower strata. A general southerly dip of the beds can be ob¬ 
served, but quite a number of minor disturbances have locally changed 
this. A general shallow fold, extending from west to east, which in¬ 
volves these shales, will be discussed in the subjoined pages. Although 
its dimensions vertically are but small, the effect it has had upon the 
entire region cannot be overlooked, and the knowledge of its existence 
is necessary for the proper understanding of facts observed. 

We first found the shales of this group overlying the Dakota sand¬ 
stone south of station 36. They are exposed all along the valleys and 
low divides separating the northern tributaries of the Piedra, west of 
station 36. Dark grey when fresh, they change to almost white upon 
being subjected for a long time to*atmospheric influences. Efflorescence 
of alkali at many localities produces “ salt-licks, 77 the favorite resort for 
game. Station 37, which is located upon an isolated remnant of the 
trachyte farther east, is entirely surrounded by these shales; creeks 
and streams cut down steeply into the yielding material, producing pre¬ 
cipitous banks. Frequently very fine carviug, by water, can be observed 
on the sides of bluffs or hills, resembling en miniature regular mount¬ 
ain ridges. Slight changes of color, varying from different shades of 
grey to brown, produce in such an instance an exceedingly picturesque 
effect. Inocerami and Ostreas occur in abundance in the shales all along 
its outcrop, the former, however, most frequently in fragments only. 

Station 40, 8,374 feet above sea-level, is located south of the Piedra, 
on a small knoll composed of Colorado shales. From there they extend 
westward to the wooded ridge east of Piedra, overlying Dakota sand¬ 
stone, which composes the latter. A dip of 4° to 6° was noticeable to 
the eastward, forming most likely a shallow synclinal, the eastern edge 
of which is obscured both by the drift at the base of the mountains and 
by the superincumbent volcanics. Fossils were found here identifying 
the strata. Crossing a low divide we reach Rio Nutria, and find that it 
flows entirely in these shales. Isolated strata.of sandstone occur in 
their upper members and form cappings for low bluffs and tables that 
occur along tbe higher portions of the region. About nine miles south¬ 
east of station 41 we strike the Bio San Juan. At that point Pagosa 
Springs are located. Among the Indians of tbe region the waters of 
these springs have become very famous. Their high temperature, per¬ 
haps, too, the mineral constituents they hold in solution, have won for 

* Report United States Geological Survey 1874, p. 224. 
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them the unqualified admiration of the natives, so far as medicinal 
properties are concerned. 

‘ A wide basin, approximately oval in shape, about 30 feet wide and 40 
feet long, contains the bubbling water. This basin is 10 to 12 feet deep, 
and the water a deep greenish-blue color. A very extensive deposit 
has been formed by the spring, which is evidently growing smaller, and 
shifting its location from east to west, toward the river. A number of 
other springs, in connection, probably, with this main one, were at one 
time scattered around it; but now the orifices through which they dis¬ 
charged their waters into the basins have become choked up, the basins 
have dwindled down to mere cracks, owing to the long-continued depo¬ 
sitions of tufa, and where they once flowed we And nothing to day but 
a small opening. From the main spring the water flow's off through a 
subterranean passage into 'the San Juan. The banks of the river are 
there formed by the tufaceous deposit, a portion of which can be ob¬ 
served on its western side also. This leads to the inference that the 
San Juan has changed its course since the formation of the springs, and 
flowed farther west formerly. Taking a section through the spring, 
along its shorter dimensions, (Fig 1,) we perceive at a glance how its 
ultimate destruction will be accomplished. In the center of the spring 
a cone-shaped deposit is gradually growing, reaching at present about 9 
inches above the level of the water. Through orifices in this cone, both 
below and above the water’s surface the hot jets issue, deiwsiting more 
and more of the tufa. Along the entire edge of the main basin subordi¬ 
nate springs boil up, and have formed their own little basins, connected 
either below,or at the upper opening, with the large body of water. The 
accompanying diagram (Fig. 3) will give an idea of the outlines of the 
main basin, of the small ones surrounding it, and of the points of outflow 
for the waters through fissures or tubes in the tufa. This latter is com¬ 
posed chiefly of carbonates of lime, soda, and potash, sulphate of lime, 
and crystallized sulphur. Gases escape in great volnine, consisting of 
carbonic acid and sulphureted hydrogen. 

Professor Newberry* describes this spring and dilates upon the beauty 
of its surroundings, prophesying that u in future years it will become a 
celebrated place of resort. 79 Certainly there are very few hot springs 
that are located as favorably, so far as scenery is concerned, but it may 
be many years before the Indians and facilities for transportation wiil 
permit invalids or pleasure-seekers to derive benefit or enjoyment from 
them. 

The temperature of the main basin is higher than that of the smaller 
ones surrounding it. As given by Newberry and Loew, t it com pares favor¬ 


ably with my own observations: 

Newberry , July 28. 140° F. 

Loeic .141° F. 

1Endlich, August 11, 6 p. m.138° F. 

Temperature of atmosphere. 70° F. 

Endlich, August 12, 7 a. m.138° F. 

Temperature of atmosphere. 56° F. 


The temperatures of the smaller basins range from 110° to 115° F. Al¬ 
though no doubt a very warm season of sufficient length of time would 
have some effect on the temperature of the main spring, the difference 
observed in atmospheric temperature between evening and morning pro¬ 
duced no change. This is due, probably, to the very rapid influx and 


# Report Exploring Expedition, 1859, Macomb, 1876, p. 74. 

t Report Explorations and Surveys West One Hundredth Meridian, vol. iii, 1875, p. 626. 
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egress of water from the basin and to the fact that the thermal agents 
upon which the high temperature of the water depends are very con¬ 
stant in their action. 

An analysis of the main spring given by Dr. Loew* furnishes the fol¬ 
lowing result: 

In one hundred thousand parts of water are contained— 


Sodium carbonate. 4.70 

Lithium carbonate. 0.71 

Calcium carbonate. 59.00 

Magnesium carbonate.... 4.85 

Potassium sulphate... 7.13 

Sodium sulphate .. 221.66 

Sodium chloride.-. 29.25 

8ilicic acid.—. 5.70 

Organic matter.. Trace. 


Total solid constituents... 333.00 


Analyses of three of the smaller springs give resalts closely agreeing 
with those obtained from the main spring, indicating their common ori¬ 
gin. Professor Stevenson t gives an elaborate description of the tu- 
faceoos deposit, and the minor details of the various openings and 
*“blow holes” that are scattered throughout the former. To his report 
I would therefore refer for information regarding such features. 

Pagosa Springs have their origin, probably, and appear at the surface 
in shales of the Colorado group. In the same shales, abont a mile be¬ 
low Pagosa, there is another mineral spring, of small dimensions, how¬ 
ever. It is located at the base of a bluff and sends its water directly 
into the San Jnan. It is a fact well known to geologists that the shales 
of the Colorado group are productive of many mineral springs, but it is 
exceedingly difficult, if not altogether impossible, to explain satisfacto¬ 
rily the reason why the water should have so high a temperature. The 
ancient theory of reservoirs extending down to the regions of perpetual 
heat, and sending their waters upward for miles through narrow tubes 
or fissures, has long since failed to explain the origin of hot springs. It 
seems to me that in this particular instance we have some process of 
chemical alteration going on in the Colorado shales whereby not only 
heat is produced, but the mineral constituents of the shales rendered 
more soluble for the percolating waters. These latter becoming heated 
during their passage through the portions affected by a process of 
chemical metamorphosis, find their way to the surface, as any other 
springs would, at the nearest point offering the greatest facilities for 
egress. This assumption,». e that hot water is in contact with the 
products of chemical decomposition, would account for the large per¬ 
centage of mineral constituents in solution, even though the passage 
through the shales should be but limited as to length. It is always a 
matter of difficulty to explain the origin of heat for warm springs, and 
the above view is presented merely as the most probable solution of 
the question in this particular instance. 

Near Pagoso Springs a local anticlinal fold was’observed in the shales. 
A section, (Section X,) taken frdni station 78, looking westward will ex¬ 
plain the relative positions taken by the shale, the superincumbent Fox 
Hills strata, and the volcanic beds. The Colorado shales (a), 1,000 to 
1,200 feet in thickness, form a valley along one of the small tributaries 

* Ibid., p. 627. 

t Report on Explorations and Surveys West of One Hundredth Meridian, 1875, voL 
iii, p. 478. 
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of the San Juan. Inoeerami and Ostrece are fonnd abundantly in 
them. They dip both north and south at angles of 9°. Above them 
occnrs a stratum ( b ,) consisting of yellowish, shaly sandstone, with 
indistinct remains of plants. It is about 250 feet in thickness, dipping 
in both directions, as the underlying shales, bat at a decreased angle. 
This 1 regard as the same that we found on station 47 of 1874,* where it 
contained innumerable fragments of Inoceramus. Overlaying the sand¬ 
stone there are 850 feet of yellow-grey shales, sandy in part (c), that I 
regard as belonging to the Colorado group, having found fossils charac¬ 
teristic of that horizon. This in turn is capped by 250 to 300 feet of a 
yellow to reddish sandstone (d), forming a prominent bluff, upon which 
station 75 was located, at an absolute elevation of 8,064 feet. Here the 
southerly dip has decreased to 6°. With this sandstone I commence 
the Fox Hills group. At the north end of the section, trachytic con¬ 
glomerate ( e ) overlies the shales, and trachyte (/) covers the former. 
Traveling northward from the junction of Rio Blanco with the San 
Juan, 1 at first assumed the occurrence of the two groups of shale, a 
and c to indicate a fault. Having passed the anticlinal axis, however, 
in the lower shales, I found the series c repeated farther north, and no 
evidence of any other disturbance than that produced by the fold. On 
the San Juan, below its junction with the Bianco, this section can be 
studied with greater success, as the beds there become nearly horizon¬ 
tal, dipping southward only 3°. Local disturbances, produced, probably, 
by subsidences, occur quite frequently; are of small extent however. 

Below the junction of the two rivers the beds above the lower shales 
increase in thickness. A section constructed there would show the fol¬ 


lowing result: 

4. Yellow and white sandstones. Lower strata massive, 
white j upper interstratified with shaly sandstone and 
shales, yellow. 350 feet. 

3. Greyish-brown and yellowish shales, containing Inoce¬ 
ramus and Ostrea .within 400 of the upper sandstone.... 1,200 feet. 

2. Yellow sandstone, fine to middle-grained, interbedded 
with thin strata of shales. 230 feet. 

1. Dark grey shales, weathering lighter, containing fossils.. 1,100 feet. 


We have, therefore, in this region a total thickness of about 2,500 
feet for the Colorado group. This is greater than farther west, but it 
has frequently been observed that shales of this character either grad¬ 
ually merge into sandstones, or that sandstones, losing their character 
as such, may turn into shales. Difference of thickness, even within 
comparatively limited districts, can consequently not be regarded as a 
safe criterion upon which to base or reject identification. 

Leaving Rio Blanco, and traveling southeast, we remain within the 
borders of the Colorado group. Station 63 is located east of Rio 
Navajo, on a remnant of trachorheltes, that at one time was in connec¬ 
tion with the main body farther east. It has an altitude of 9,905 feet, 
and is surrounded by Cretaceous beds. A section (Section XI), taken 
from the ridge on the south side of the Navajo through station 63, shows 
an anticlinal fold very similar to that observed west of Rio Blanco. 
As there, the Lower Colorado shales (a) form the base of the valley, dip¬ 
ping both north and south at angles of 8° to 10°. Overlying them we 
find a yellow sandstone ( b) about 200 feet in thickness, which in turn 
is covered by yellowish-grey, partly sandy shales (c). Upon these, 
which are capped unconformably by the volcanic rock (d) of station 63, 


* Report United States Geological Survey, 1874, Section VI, p. 224. 
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rests a heavy bed of sandstone ( e ), a small portion of which appears to 
crop oat east of the station. In that direction the dip of the strata 
gradually decreases, until eventually, at the immediate base of the mount¬ 
ains, it inclines westward again, and is then soon hidden from sight 
by the overlying trachyte (/). Whether this auticlinal fold is in direct 
connection with that given in Section X I am unable to say, but pre¬ 
sume that a connection could be traced, subject probably to many local 
variations of the Angle of dip. 

Viewing this group as a whole from the Piedra southeastward to the 
Navajo, we find that it must be regarded, stratigraphically, as a very 
low anticlinal fold, the axis of which runs east of north. At the same 
time the gentle southerly dip of the sedimentary strata throughout that 
region does not disappear, but combining with the easterly and westerly 
dips on either side of the axis, produces an effect that at first is decidedly 
puzzling. Local dips also greatly affect the youngest Gretaceous group, 
the Fox Hills series, which will be discussed further on. 

Southeast of station 63 is the valley of the Chama and its tributaries. 
It is formed by shales of the Colorado group. These are covered mostly 
by the Fox Hills sandstones, which gave occasion for the formation of 
the high bluffs to the south and southwest Near the settlements in the 
valley small tables or mesas occur where basalt overlies the shales. 
They are of limited extent and tail beyond the southern border of our 
district. 

Here the area of the Colorado group ceases, so far as contained in 
the section to which this chapter is devoted. A comparatively arbi¬ 
trary division of the entire Cretaceous formation had to be made in 
order to arrive at any acceptable classification whatever. Owing to 
the gradation of sandstones into shales and marls and vice versa , the 
five established Cretaceous groups of Meek and Hayden could no longer 
be recognized, and a different application of the group-names was neces¬ 
sary. So far as the names applied to the three groups are concerned, 
they are parallel to those of other regions, and indicate as nearly as 
possible the same geological ages. 

Fox Hills group .—Resting conformably upon the Colorado shales, we 
find the shales and sandstones of the Fox Hills group. They cover 
quite an extensive area along the northern drainage of the San Juan, 
which area is terminated on the north and east by the appearance of 
lower Cretaceous, on the south by Tertiary beds. On the Animas a good 
section of all the strata, from the Carboniferous upward, is exposed. We 
find there that the hogback-i idge upon which station 44 of 1874 is located 
is formed by a yellow sandstone belonging to the Fox Hills. South of this 
a number of lower hogbacks, composed of Cretaceous shales and sand¬ 
stones, occur, until we reach the base of the Puerco marls. A section 
(Section XII) taken from station 36 to station 42 will give some idea of the 
arrangement of the strata. Underlying the Colorado group are the yel¬ 
low to white Dakota sandstones (a). Above them follow 1,000 feet of 
dark grey shales (ft), containing two interstrata of sandstone (c). These 
shales reach a greater vertical development as we proceed eastward, 
and remain either the same or decrease as we go farther west. Above the 
second sandstone 700 feet of lighter grey shales ( e) set in, belonging still 
to the Colorado group. They are capped on a small hill north of station 
42 by 400 to 600 feet of yellow argillaceous sandstone (/), the base of 
the Fox Hills. Passing southward over this rise, we descend into the 
valley of the Rio Nutria, which runs in the lower shales. Facing north¬ 
ward is a bluff about 1,400 feet high. At its foot we find the same 
sandstone (/), overlaid by 900 feet of yellowish-grey shales (g). They 
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show considerable variation of color, changing from the subdued yel¬ 
low and grey shades to reddish orange and brown. At many places 
within these 900 feet of shale it becomes so sandy as to pass for a very 
argillaceous sandstone. Indistinct remains of plants are found there. 
About 150 feet of sandstone (h) cover the shales. There is here no evi¬ 
dence of the Puerco marls, unless, Indeed, the colors, red and pink, of 
the overlying sandstone (i) should furnish an indication of them. With 
this latter I commence the Tertiary series. In the entire region tfnder 
discussion shales, marls, and sandstones so gradnally merge into each 
other that the local absence of any member, that is elsewhere found in 
the same horizon, is not surprising. More particularly in the horizontal 
direction does this change take place, less in the vertical. Assuming 
for the Dakota group a thickness of about 1,200 feet, we find the entire 
vertical dimensions of the Cretaceous to amouut to about 4,500 feet in 
this locality. Within short distances, even, this changes considerably, 
however. One or the other series of shales or shales and sandstones 
may dwindle down to comparatively an insignificant thickness, while 
on the other hand it may be increased. 

About eight miles west of station 42 the old trail leaves the Nutria, 
and taking a more direct course, crosses the Piedra some distance above 
the junction of the two streams. South of the trail we find, on the sum¬ 
mit of a prominent hill, an isolated column of sandstone and shales 
(station 44). To explorers this landmark, La Piedra Parada, has long 
been known.* It rises as a column to a height of over 400 feet, and is 
made still more conspicuous by - tlie position it occupies. 

Southwest of the Bio San Juan the Cretaceous follows the base of the 
Sawatch Range. By the numerous streams there, the once connected 
plateaus are cut into fragments. Local disturbances, of but small extent, 
however, have produced changes in the general southerly dip. They 
have been mentioned while speaking of the Colorado group. It seems 
possible that a large portion of this former plateau was at one time cov¬ 
ered by basalt. Station 64 is located on the southern edge of the Cerro 
del Navajo, the entire summit of which is covered by basalt. At that 
point the elevation is 9,115 feet, while on the same horizon, about 15 miles 
farther southwest, it is 9,019. The niveau, in that direction, has under¬ 
gone but slight changes. An unbroken bluff is presented by the strata 
of the Fox Hills on the western side of the Chama Valley, and on its 
southwestern slope, in the valley, we find a lake (Laguna de los Cabal¬ 
les) very nearly on the continental divide, which here has an altitude 
of but 7,700 feet. This is one of the lowest, if not the lowest conti¬ 
nental pass in the UnitedStates. 

To the north and northeast of the bluff mentioned, there are several 
remnants of the ancient plateau, separated from each other by the out¬ 
cropping, underlying Colorado shales. Station 63 is one of the highest 
points in the valley there, and owes its present altitude to a protecting 
cap of trachorheites and trachytic conglomerate. Ascending it, we pass 
through westward-dipping shales of the Colorado group, then reach the 
shales and sandstones of the Fox Hills, and finally arrive at the trachyte. 
The anticlinal fold described as occurring in the valley of the Navajo 
extends eastward to this locality, and is shown by a slight convex curv¬ 
ing of the strata. Barometric, measurement determined the summit of 
the mountain to reach an altitude of 9,905 feet. Could we assume a per¬ 
fect connection of all the scattered outcrops, which connection existed 
at the time the Tertiary beds were deposited and the later volcanic rocks 

# Compare Report Exploring Expedition J. N. Macomb, 1859,1876, p. 78. 
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were ejected, we would infer that the plateau then existing was, to a large 
extent, covered with trachorheites. From the evidence furnished by sta¬ 
tion 63, it would appear that then already the dip of the sedimentary 
strata was a westerly one. After the flows of lava had covered the pla¬ 
teau, that period followed during which the trachytic conglomerate was 
formed. This would have accumulated, as usual, in varying thickness, 
at places best adapted for its reception. Subsequent to the trachytic 
flows were the basaltic ones, and we would have but a repetition of the 
succession observed at the southern end of the Sawatch Range. Could 
this be established, the interesting question as to the former connection 
of the San Luis basalts with those of Tierra Amarilla would be solved. I 
am inclined to accept such'connection, and hold that it was eventually 
broken by the gradual elevation of the Sawatch Range. This breaking 
of superficial strata produced cracks and fissures which were utilized by 
water, and thus the process of erosion and transportation was greatly 
augmented. How far south the volcanic capping may have extended over 
the ancient plateau I am unable to say, but I do not think that it was for 
any great distance. Under the basalt of the Cerro del Navajo we find 
no trachyte. It is true that this may be owing to erosion during the 
post-trachytic period before the eruption of basalt, but this view is not 
warranted by the observations made. Most likely the trachyte “ pinched 
out” gradually as it extended southward, and the subsequently ejected 
basalt flowed beyond the limits of the former. 

TERTIARY. 

Quite an extensive area is covered by Tertiary beds in the district 
of 1875. It has been mentioned above that the Puerco marls of Cope* 
form there the lowest member of the Wasatch group. They were best 
observed on the Lower Animas. A section (Section XIII)runningalong 
the eastern side of the Animas will demonstrate the succession of the 
strata. Resting upon the sandstones of the Dakota group (a) we find 
the Colorado shales (6). They are covered in turn by a series of shales 
and sandstones (c) belonging to the Fox Hills. This group is closed by 
a heavy bed of yellow sandstone (d). Above that follow 1,000 to 
1,200 feet of variegated shales and marls (e), the Puerco marls. At the 
base they are a muddy green, changing into yellow or almost blue. 
Farther up, pink, pale orange, lilac, and reddish colors predominate, 
varied by interstrata of white or light yellow. Thin beds of sand¬ 
stone merely of local occurrence, however, separate these beds ; not, 
forming definite, recognizable horizons. I have no doubt that this 
group, thoroughly characteristic in its physical features at least, is 
the same one which Cope found in New Mexico and of which he says: t 
“ The discovery of the variegated marls was one of no little interest to 
the writer, inasmuch as I had made special efforts to find Eocene beds 
in this region, and they were now crowned with success;”.“the thick¬ 

ness of the strata exhibited in the walls of the Caiioncita de los Vegas I 
estimated at l,200*feet;”the red and grey marls, with alternating 
beds of white and yellowish sandstone, appear on their summits (of the 

red sandstones) and.form amass of bad-land bluffs from 600 to 1,000 

feet elevation.” In my field-notes for 1875,1 state: “ The sandstones, 

* Annual Report of Explorations and Surveys West of tbe One Hundredth Meridian, 
Appendix 44,1875, p. 86. 

t Annual Report ox Explorations and Surveys West of tbe One Hundredth Meridian, 
Appendix 44,1875, p. 89. 
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sandy shales and marls of this group weather very much like the for¬ 
mation of the 4 bad-land8. ,,? 

Professor Newberry* regards these marls, as well as the over- 
lying sandstones, as Cretaceous. Cope is positive in his identification 
as Eocene, however, and by comparing carefully the descriptions, &c., 
given by Newberry and Cope with my own observations, I do not doubt 
that we have on the Lower Animas the same formation in which Cope 
found (p. 89) u a lower molar of Bathmodon.” A section given by New¬ 
berry, taken near his camp, (46,)t shows the same general arrangement 
and physical character that has been noticed by Cope, Holmes, and 
myself. Farther east these variegated marls gradually change into 
shales and sandstones, so that they are' no longer characteristic. 
Above them we find in our section about 1,000 feet of yellow to 
brown sandstones and shales (/). As a rule the beds of sandstone are 
heavy, weathering massively, but they frequently show but small thick¬ 
ness and are interstratified with yellow and greyish shales. In some of 
the shales indications of coal may be observed, but nowhere through¬ 
out the San Juan region was any vein found that would have been suf¬ 
ficiently large or of good quality to be worked. 

All the lower canons of the San Juan drainage, and that of the river 
itself, are formed by this series of sandstones and others superincum¬ 
bent. Over the entire region which they cover, they are uniform, both 
in occurrence and in lithological character. Their very small dip to 
the south, 2° to 4°, and their total thickness of about 3,000 feet, enables 
them to extend over a large area of country, so long as neither of these 
conditions are seriously changed. Farther south than our investiga¬ 
tions carried us, Cope has discovered higher Tertiary beds that yielded 
vast numbers of fossils of unique interest.^ Within the borders of our 
district we found none, excepting some poorly preserved leaves and 
silicified wood. 

In its highest members (so far as seen by us) the sandstone-shale 
series becomes more changeable. Interstrata of shales and marls oc¬ 
cur, mostly yellow and grey, containing coaled remains of plants, and, 
in several instances, finely developed beds of selenite. 


VOLCANICS. 

Volcanic outcrops are but local in this region of the Cretaceous and 
Tertiary. A number of dikes were observed, besides the capping of the 
Cerro del Navajo. The latter is composed of a black, vesicular basalt, 
about 250 feet in thickness. 

For the dikes no prevalent direction could be established. Many of 
them .trend west of north, but others show directions totally different. 
Station 41 is located on basalt that evidently came up through a chim¬ 
ney-like fissure and formed a mound about 400 feet high, on the Colorado 
shales. Other dikes show the same characteristics that are elsewhere 
observed. They stand out prominently, if they have penetrated sand¬ 
stones or sandy shales, because these yield readily to erosion. When 
we find them in tough shales, they have not unfrequently given rise 
to the formation of hogback-shaped hills. This is due mainly to the 
fact that the shales on either side of the dike have been hardened 


* Report of Exploring Expedition of J. M. Macomb, 1859-1876, p. 80. 
t Annual Report of Explorations and Surveys West of the One Hundredth Meridian, 
Appendix 44, 1875, p. 111. 

t Since writing the above I have seen Professor Cope, and comparing notes, we 
have established the two horizons of variegated marls. The lower one on the Animas, 
which extends south, is devoid of fossils, while the upper, not reaching northward 
into our district, furnishes numerous most interesting species.—E. 
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by heat, and are therefore better able to resist atmospheric agents than 
the unaltered portions adjoining. No features that are either new, or 
even of particular interest, were observed in connection with the dikes 
of this region. 

DRIFT. 

Along the western base of the Sawatch Range, avalanchial and river 
drift obscures the contact between the sedimentary and volcanic beds. 
It is derived entirely from the mountains immediately adjoining, and 
often deposited in bluff-ridges of considerable relative height. 

South of the Tierra Amarilla drift was noticed, on a number of the 
the Fox Hills bluffs, that slope southward and show steep faces toward 
the north. Upon examination, the rounded, well-worn bowlders and 
pebbles proved to be granite, gneiss, quartzite, micaceous, hornblendic, 
and chloritic schists, i. e., all of them metamorphic. Trachyte and 
basalt were represented but sparingly. If we assume that at the time 
posterior to the outflow of basalt in that region, the ancient plateau 
alluded to in speaking of the Cerro del Navajo was still in existence, 
we can satisfactorily explain the presence of this drift. The metamorphic 
group upon which station 94 was located, near the junction of the Chama 
and Brazos, was probably never entirely covered by either trachyte or 
basalt. It remained as an island, surrounded on all sides by volcanic rocks. 
Mention has been made (Chapter III) of glacial evidence observed on and 
near that station. It is possible, therefore, granting the first premise, 
the existence of the southward-sloping plateau, that either flowing 
water or moving ice could have transported the erratic, metamorphic 
material to the localities where we now find it. I am inclined to the 
former view. An absence of all defined moraines, and the comparatively 
small size of the bowlders, lead to the inference that probably water 
effected the transportation, and not ice. It would be utterly impossible 
for any stream of the present drainage-system to carry these erratics to 
the summits of the mesas. Even if we allow all possible latitude for 
changes of niveau, of course and quantity of water, we cannot accept 
such an explanation. Two views only are satisfactory : either the drift 
came from some region farther south, or, if it came from the metamorphic 
group near the Chama and Brazos, the plateau must then have been in 
existence, must have extended to the very base of the mountains, and 
was eroded away along that base during the period of the gradual ele¬ 
vation of the mountain-range. Of these two views, I hold the latter. It 
is, at the same time, an additional argument for the theory of a Post-Cre¬ 
taceous elevation of the main Rocky Mountain chain. The geological 
age of our volcanic rocks lias been sufficiently well established (at least 
in Colorado) to admit of their being utilized as direct evidence regarding 
geological age, together with the sedimentary formations. 

In the canons and valleys of some of the rivers, drift, both river-drift 
and alluvial, has accumulated, choosing such places that would furnish 
the greatest local inducements for its deposition. 
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CHAPTER V. 


POST-CRETACEOUS BEDS OF THE TRINIDAD REGION. 

In speaking of the Trinidad region, not only the immediate vicinity 
of that town is understood, but the area covered by the Lignitic forma¬ 
tion so well developed at Trinidad is included. This extends from the 
sandstone bluffs along the eastern base of the Sangre de Cristo Range 
northward to Spanish Peaks; from there, in an easterly direction, to the 
Santa Clara; and is limited on the east by the edge of the great plains. 
The southern boundary is formed by the boundary of our district, North 
latitude 36° 45', including the northern extension of the Raton Moun¬ 
tains. About 750 square miles are contained in the area under discus¬ 
sion, and it is to them that this chapter is devoted. Inasmuch as the 
vicinity of Trinidad affords the most easily-obtainable information, 
which at the same time is susceptible of being utilized in forming final 
conclusions, the heading of this chapter has been selected with refer¬ 
ence thereto. With the consideration of this region the report upon the 
district of 1875 will be closed, and its place at the end of this report has 
been chosen for the purpose of giving a section of country, that has al¬ 
ready caused much argument, a prominent position, and for the pur¬ 
pose of awaiting any additional publications that might be made on the 
subject. 

DRAINAGE. 

The main stream of this region is Purgatory River. Three main 
branches, the North, Middle, and South, compose it, joining near sta¬ 
tion 128. Of these, the first heads east of Trinchera Peak, the second 
north of Gulebra Peak, and the third at station 113. Descending from 
the mountains, the North Fork flows through Stonewall Valley in a 
southerly direction, until it there joins the middle branch, which crosses 
the valley. About eight miles farther down stream they are joined by 
the South Fork, which has crossed the valley and then flowed through 
canons cut into the sandstones and shales of the region. Settlements, 
mostly Mexican, but also some made by Americans, are strung along 
the streams and along the valley of the Purgatory, farther east. Dur¬ 
ing its entire course, after the junction, the river nows in the beds of 
the Lignitic group, until within a short distance of Trinidad, where 
it has cut through to Cretaceous beds. Streams both from north and 
south carry their water into it, producing eventually a good-sized river. 
Owing to the regularity of the strata in which they head f and through 
which they flow, their horizontal distribution is one of great uniformity. 
South of the Purgatory we find the waters of the Canadian. That 
river heads at station 113 also, and from there flows in a southeasterly 
direction. Several streams head in the northern portion of the Raton 
Mountains, having a course parallel to the Canadian south of the Pur¬ 
gatory. At the Spanish Peaks, head the Apishpa and the Santa Clara, 
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both flowing northeast. All the country containing this drainage pre¬ 
sents a uniform appearance. The streams flow in narrow, grassy valleys, 
some of which are cultivated, and are inclosed by steep walls of yellow 
sandstones and shales. At times the water has cnt a passage through 
these sandstones sufficiently narrow to be inaccessible. Vertical bluffs, 
though often not very high, greatly impede the travel 44 across coun¬ 
try.” An almost equal level is maintained by the summits of the bluffs 
and plateau-like ridges, varied only occasionally by a prominent point 
that may be utilized as a topographical or geological station. These 
conditiou8 remain constant until we reach, on the Arapahoe, the under¬ 
lying Cretaceous strata, and then the beds of the Lignitic group disap¬ 
pear. Facing toward the great plains on the east, we And a long con¬ 
tinued row of bluffs, with steep slopes to the eastward. But little 
variation can be observed in the stratigraphical relations, although the 
beds are mostly well exposed. Features in detail that have been noticed 
in the group, will be discussed below. A number of settlements have 
been made along the western edge of the plains, just within the limits 
of the bluff region, Several small towns have started into life, and 
with the vitality of young western colonies have a comparatively flour¬ 
ishing existence. 

In this region the coal, that has given rise to so many able arguments 
regarding its age and geological position, is found. It occurs at a num¬ 
ber of points, is mined at some of them, neglected for the present at 
others. Evidences of it have been found in the accustomed horizon, 
over almost the entire area, but it is mined ouly at those points where 
facilities for transportation insure a market Its character and geo¬ 
logical relations will be discussed in the following pages, and it may be 
hoped that the result obtained will tend to throw some additional light 
upon the questions at issue. Special attention has been given to the 
coal-beds, and more particularly the immediate vicinity of Trinidad has 
been examined as carefully and as much in detail as the time at my com¬ 
mand would permit. Inasmuch as I had the opportunity of examining 
not only the strata inclosing the coal at Trinidad, but westward to the 
terminus of their outcrop, and there to observe the underlying forma¬ 
tions, and to note the stratigraphical relations to each other, I shall en¬ 
deavor to present a synopsis of everything observed as clearly as pos¬ 
sible, and one affording material for future comparison. 

GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF STRATA. 

Mention has been made in Chapter I of the Cretaceous strata belong¬ 
ing to tbe Dakota and Colorado groups, which flank the eastern slope 
of the Sangre de Cristo Range south of Triuchera Peak. It will be re¬ 
membered that there we find the white Dakota sandstone, either stand¬ 
ing on edge or covered by Carboniferous strata, that have been over¬ 
turned. The younger shales of the Colorado group, east of the sand¬ 
stone, are, so far as conld be observed, conformable with it, but the dip 
is very much obscured. They weather readily, form soil, aud in addi¬ 
tion to this feature the debris and drift from the adjoining mountains 
succeeded very effectually in hiding from sight nearly every otherwise 
available outcrop. Very imperfect data, therefore, were obtained as 
regards this point, and the thorough discussion of the strati graphical 
relations of the Colorado shales must necessarily suffer. Dikes pene¬ 
trating them have furnished, through their preserving influence, the ouly 
data from which anything could be learned. Owing to the changes, 
however, to which the shales have been subjected, by the passage of 
13 G S 
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hot volcanic matter, the strati graphical conditions have, from that 
cause alone, suffered greatly. On the South Fork of Rio Purgatorio the 
last outcrop of the Colorado shales was seen, about one mile north of 
station 125. There the dark shales, with characteristic fossils, appeared 
in the bed of the creek, where they had been protected from erosion by v 
a basaltic dike, cutting through parallel to their dip. So far as could 
be made out the latter was about 20° to the eastward. I cannot regard 
this as certain, however, for reasons above indicated. Forming a long- 
contiuued bluff which commences south of Spanish Peaks and extends 
for about 30 miles almost dne south, we observe a series of yellow sand¬ 
stones and shales. This bluff is about 800 feet above the level of the 
valley, immediately west of it. As a rule, the strata composing it have 
a dip of 4° to 6° toward the east. Local variations therefrom occur 
freqnently, however. The latter case may be observed near station 125, 
on the South Fork of the Purgatorio. In the valley, which is narrow, 
trending eastward, the Colorado shales appear, as stated above, while 
the sandstones aud yellow shales dip off, locally, on either side, at 
angles of 15° to 20°. This small anticlinal fold soon disappears, as we 
descend along the stream, and with it the Colorado shales. At that 
point the regular easterly dip, diminished to about 3°, again sets in, 
until, as we go farther eastward, the strata become horizontal and 
finally show a westerly inclination of 1° to 3°. At Trinidad this latter 
dip is developed more than elsewhere, and it is there, too, that we find 
undoubted Cretaceous beds in the lowest portions of the Purgatory Val¬ 
ley. Thus a shallow synclinal fold is formed. Goiug north from Trini¬ 
dad along the edge of these same bluffs we can observe first an almost 
horizontal arrangement of the strata, until we have passed the Cncha- 
ras. There they begin to dip southward at a small angle, which does 
not increase much toward the northern terminus of the bluffs. Combin¬ 
ing this inclination with the synclinal from west to east we have a per¬ 
fect “ trough,” the deepest portions of which have been selected by the 
Purgatorio as its channel. 

Whether or not the variation of the dips observed between the Cre¬ 
taceous strata and the younger, yellow sandstones and shales forming 
the loug bluff, should be regarded as evidence of an unconformability 
becomes a difficult question. In the field I could not persuade myseif 
that the Cretaceous beds, standing either vertical or dipping westward, 
could change, within the horizontal distance of two miles, their dip so 
as to conform with that of the overlying strata (6° east). Nothing was 
found to prove that they did, uuless indeed the occurrence at Trinidad, 
30 miles distant, where there is no uncouformability noticeable, be ac¬ 
cepted as evidence. It is certainly contrary to all former experience 
that we should expect an unconformability. We have numerous 
instances along the Front Range, similar to this one, where the beds in 
the immediate vicinity of the mountains dip very steeply, but soon lose 
their dip aud become almost horizontal.* 

Nevertheless, I am inclined to regard the occurrence in the Purgato¬ 
rio region as an unconformability, although I by no means deny that 
subsequent detail-study may prove me to be in error. In assuming that 
this unconformability exists, I argue that the strata underlying the yel¬ 
low sandstones and shales rapidly lose their steep dip and become con¬ 
formable with the latter, as they appear at Trinidad. 

With certainty it can be made out at least that the yellow sandstones 
and shales directly overlie undoubted Cretaceous beds at Trinidad. 

* Compare United States Geological Report, 1873, p. 136. 
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These shales and sandstones reach a thickness of about 2,000 feet between 
Trinidad and the volcanic capping of Fisher’s Peak. Regarded as a 
whole, the group is one of uniformity, both as regards the arrange¬ 
ment and general character, aud the lithological constitution of its 
single members. Studying the formation from this standpoint, the 
conclusion is forced upon the observer that it represents essentially one 
single epoch in the geological history of the region. The entire charac¬ 
ter of the older Cretaceous period is chang Q d, and we find instead one 
new, to a certaiu extent, both in the features of its geognostic details 
and in its palaeontological remains. 

THE COAL-BEARING SERIES. 

Ascending from the Cretaceous shales in the bed of the Purgatorio, 
toward Fisher’s Peak, we pass through 170 feet of them, finding lnoce - 
rami for 165 feet of the vertical distance. Characteristic concretionary 
nodules of dolomite contain the fragments of this fossil as well as of Os- 
trea . Wherevier freshly exposed, the shales are a dark grey, weathering 
like those of the Colorado group. At first glance I was inclined to re¬ 
gard them as belonging to a higher group, but now see no reason why 
they should not be considered as Colorado shales.* As will be seen 
subsequently, there is stratigraphical evidence also in support of this 
view. Above that we find alternating sandstones and shales 120 feet 
in thickness, forming a low bluff trending south of west. From the top 
of this bluff* to the base of the coal there are 270 feet of sandstones 
and shales, varying in thickness and color locally. Then follow two 
banks of coal, covered in turn by sandstones and shales. A section 
(Section XIV) taken from the river bed southward toward Fisher’s Peak 
will illustrate the coutours of the region, and give the beds in greater 


detail than has been done above: 

Ft. In. 

I. «. Yellow sandstone, shaly in part. 20 0 

t. Greyish and yellow laminated shales. 35 0 

8. Light-yellow sand*toue, weathering in rounded outcrops.. 25 0 

r. Greyish-brown shales, with coaled remains of plants. 18 0 

q. Coal. 9 6 

р. White middle-grained sandstone. 4 0 

o. Yellowish-brown shales. 8 0 

n. Coal... 2 10 

m. Light-yellow sandstone. 3 8 

l. Yellow shales. partly sandy. 3 6 

7c. Light yellow sandstones... 45 0 

♦. Greyish-yellow shales. 56 0 

h. Yellow sandstone. 28 0 

g . Yellow and greyisttehales... 130 0 

/. Yellow sandstone ... 30 0 

e. Grey shales. 38 0 

d. Yellow sandstones. 26* 0 

с. Yellow-brown shales. 16 0 

b. Yello w sandstone. 24 0 

a. Dark-grey shales, with Inoceramus . 170 0 


This section gives, as nearly as possible, the arrangement of strata 
* Compare Report United States Geological Survey, ltiGT-’GO, p. 154. 
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underlying tbe lower outcrop of coal. At the different banks local 
changes have taken place, and detail sections were therefore made. 

II. Biffenburg bank. Section XY. 

Ft. In. 


A. Yellow sandstone. 6 0 

< 7 . Greyish yellow shales, with coaled remains of plants_ 7 6 

/. Coal. 9 3 

e. Light-yellow, middle-grained sandstone. 8 0 

d. Yellowish-grey shales, laminated. 14 0 

c. Coal. 2 9 

b. Grey shales.:. 6 0 

a . Yellow sandstone in bed of small creek. 4 0 


At Blanks bank the coal is 9 feet in thickness, and is the same as f 
in the preceding section. Another mine located on this largest coal bed 
is that of the— 

III. Munger and Broomfield bank. Section XYI. 

Ft. In. 


A. Greyish-yellow shales, laminated. 8 0 

i. Coal. 3 3 

A. Dark-grey coaly shales... 0 9 

g. Coal. 0 11 

/. Yellowish shales, sandy, containing coaled remnants of 

plants. 18 0 

e. Coal. 9 9 

d. Light-yellow sandstone. 4 0 

c. Coal. ... 1 4 

'b. Very shaly sandstones, showing lamination, no stratifi¬ 
cation . 11 6 

a . Coal. 1 4 


Above A a few thin Beams of coal set in that are of no value, how¬ 
ever, for mining purposes. They are too insignificant, and the coal is 
shaly. 

At the Stephens bank the thickness of thiB main bed of coal is 9 
feet. It is there oterlAid by 16 feet of greyish-brown shales. For 
comparison of the series, Section XYII is introduced on the same plate 
with the two preceding ones. It is a vertical projection of Section XIY. 

Above the second heavier bed of coal, the one usually measuring 
between 3 and 4 feet, a series of shales nearly 50 feet in thickness sets 
in. A heavy ichite sandstone covers these shales and forms the'foot- 
wall fora coal-bed. Alternating shales and sandstones then occur, 
high* r up, containing a uurnber of thin coal-seams that are not worked. 
We have, therefore, two horizons lor coal in this region, the lower one 
with the heavier beds, and the upper with but thin layers of the mineral. 
They all belong to one continuous series, however. A map of the 
region immediately south of Trinidad will furnish some idea as to the 
occurrence of the Cretaceous beds, of the coal-bearing group, and of the 
line of outcrop as followed by tbe main bed of coal. The dips, as 
observed, are indicated. It will be seen from this map that the remu¬ 
nerative coal horizon has an equally good counterpart on the north side 
of the Purgatorio. Although indications occur there, no workable 
bauks have been located as yet until we reach the vicinity of the Bio 
Cucharas. 

On this river, about a mile above Walsenburg, several openings 
have been made, furnishing coal that is utilized by the blacksmiths of 
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the neighboring settlements. A section (Section XVIII) through the 
coal exposures showed the arrangement to be as follows: 


Ft. In. 

IV. ft. Greyish-yellow shales.... 4 0 

g. Yellow argillaceous sandstone... 5 0 

/. Coal, partly slaty. 2 G 

e. Yellow sandstone... .. 7 0 

d. Grey sbales with coaled remains of plants. 4 0 

c. Coal,partly slaty .. 8 0 

ft. Light yellow sandstone. 3 6 

a. Greyish-brown shales down to bed of river.. 11 0 


Besides these two localities, a number of others were observed where 
coal appeared. Near station 125 a section (Section XIX) was taken, 
which shows the occurrence of small coal-seams in that region. Local 
disturbances have taken place there which.have resulted in producing 
an abnormal position of the strata, but they are slight, and connections 


can readily be traced. 

' Ft: In. 

V. ft. Yellow sandstone, shaly at its lower edge. 40 0 

t. Yellow shale, laminated.* *. 4 0 

ft. Yellow to reddish sandstone. 70 0 

g. Yellow to grey shales, sandy, with thin interstrata of 

sandstone...120 0 

/. Yellow sandstone with indistinct remains of plants. 40 0 

e. Coal. 1 4 

d. Series of greyish-yellow shales with slight indications of 

coal.. 210 0 

c. Massive white sandstone, yellow in part. 115 0 

ft. Coal. 1 7 

a . Grey shales, partly sandy. 300 0 


Near station 138, at the eastern edge of the coal-bearing group, while 
the above section is taken from the western border, another locality was 
found where indications of coal occurred. A section (Section XX) was 
taken through the bluff upon which the station was located, cutting the 
beds containing coal. 

Ft. In. 

VL 8 . Yellow to reddish sandstone, with indistinct remains of 


. leaves. 23 0 

r. Light yellow to grey shales... 17 0 

q . Light yellow coarse-grained sandstone. 45 0 

p. Dark yellow to brown sandstone.*.. 14 0 

o. Greyish-brown shales . 146 0 

n. Yellow sandstone. 40 0 

m. Dark grey to brown shales, laminated. 110 0 

L Prominent yellow saudstone. GO 0 

ft. Dark grey to brown shales, with coaled remains of plants 

in its lower beds. 80 0 

i. Coal. 1 7 

ft. Thinly bedded, very dark shales *. 9 0 

g. Coal.-. 2 0 

/. Very dark shales with coaled plants. 12 0 

e. Coal. 1 5 

d. Grey to brown shales. 24 0 

c. Massive white sandstone (“ fucoidal”)...,. 70 0 

ft. Beds of sandy shales, marly in some places, with thin 

interstrata of yellow sandstone. 90 0 


a. Yellow argillaceous sandstone, reaching to base of bluff. 20 0 
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About 12 miles above Trinidad coal crops out on a level with the river¬ 
bed. Several small openings were seen there, but were not examined, 
as evidently no work was being done. At that locality the bed was 
thicker than at either of the two preceding ones. 

CORRELATION OF COAL-BEDS. 


As has been stated above, we have in the coal-bearing group of the 
Trinidad region two horizons of coal-deposits—the lower and the upper. 
As belonging to the former 1 count the main banks south of Trinidad, the 
outcrops on the Purgatorio and the Cucharas mines, to the latter the 
occurrences at stations 125,138, and at a number of other unimportant 
points. It has been mentioned that the entire group forms a “ trough ” or 
u basin ”. At its western edge the dip of the strata is eastward; from its 
northern border they dip south, and the eastern bluffs show an inclination 
westward. At Trinidad, on the north side of the river, a northerly dip, 
combined with the western one, can be observed. This continues for 
some distance, until it is changed south of the Cucharas, where a dip to 
the southward sets in. South of Trinidad (5,980 feet, elevation of camp,) 
the base of the main bank is aboat 590 feet above the town, giving it an 
absolute elevation of 6,570 feet. On the Cucharas the altitude above sea- 
level of the mines is about 6,390 feet. Allowing for the synclinal north to 
south fold, the existence, of which has been mentioned above, and con¬ 
sidering that the southerly dip commences but a short distance below 
the Cucharas, which dip will elevate the coal-beds, we find the Cucharas 
coal-beds 180 feet lower than those of Trinidad, just about at the locality 
where we would expect'to find them. In the coal bearing beds south 
of Trinidad a dip to the northwest is noticeable. It is very slight, 
amounting to about 1° or a little more. At that point the coal is 590 
feet above the river. Allowing for this dip with slight variation, and 
the increased height of the river-bed as we travel np-stream, we would 
again find the coal on a level with the river where it was actually observed. 
In addition to this stratigraphical evidence we have the similarity of 
the beds accompanying the coal to support the view that these three 
localities show outcrops belonging to the same horizon. Farther up 
the river, the coal, if it still coutinues, dips under, is bidden from sight, 
and does not appear on the face of the western bluffs. This again 
argues for the acceptation of an unconforinability between the Creta¬ 
ceous and the coal-bearing series. The outcrops found near stations 125 
and 138,1 regard as belonging to the upper horizon, a concTusion that 
is sustained by the character of the accompanying strata. From Fish¬ 
er’s Peak, a section (Section XXI) was taken following approximately 
the course of the Purgatorio and its southern fork. This will explain 
more readily than otherwise could be done the relative positions occu¬ 
pied by the various formations and their members. Leaning at a high 
angle against the metamorphic rocks of the Sangre de Cristo, are the 
red Carbouiferous sandstones (a); with a vertical dip, the sandstones of 
the Dakota group ( b) follow, and after them the dark grey Colorado 
shales (c). These latter afford but very poor opportunity of studying 
their dip, more particularly after we have passed the slight rise pro¬ 
duced by this interstratum of sandstones (d). The shales appear as 
covered by the yellow shales and sandstones ( c) of the prominent bluff 
upon which station 125 was located. At the junction between the two, 
the dip of the Colorado shales has not been given because it was too 
much obscured to admit of any definite determination. At an angle of 
4° to 6° the sandstones and shales dip eastward, soon causing the dis- 
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appearance of the- Colorado shales from the bed of the river. Indica¬ 
tions of coal (/) are found both in the station 125 bluff and in the one 
composed of alternating sandstones and shales ( g ) overlying it* As we 
proceed eastward the dip of the strata becomes smaller until it ceases 
altogether, and we soon hud that it has been reversed, that it is now west¬ 
ward. In the section these dips are necessarily exaggerated in order 
to shorten its length as compared to the thickness of the strata. On 
the Purgatorio, 12 miles above Trinidad, we find, therefore, the out¬ 
crop of a heavy bed of coal ( h ) which, rising farther eastward, seems to 
correspond exactly to the main bank {%) south of Trinidad. Ascending 
from that point, the slope leading to the summit of Fisher’s Peak, we 
find in the higher strata coal beds (&) of no economic importance, corre¬ 
sponding to the small ones (j j observed farther west. Fisher’s Peak 
is the northern terminus of an extensive plateau sloping southward. 
It is covered by 600 to 650 feet of a black, vesicular basalt (i), and 
Btands out prominently, as it rises to an absolute elevation of 9,460 feet, 
3,300 feet above the valley adjoining it on the east side. In the narrow 
valley of the Purgatorio, the Colorado shales (m) are found, containing 
InoceramuSj Baculites , and Ostrea . 

In tracing connections of coal beds over so extensive an area it 
must be remembered that they are at best bat local deposits. While 
the conditions favorable to the formation of coal may have existed at 
any one given locality, they may have been wanting at the same time 
but a short distance off. - Hence it is not advisable to attach too much 
importance to over- and under-lying beds in determining the identity of 
coal strata. Observation has shown that whereas we may have a sand¬ 
stone in a geognostic horizon at one place, that same sandstone may 
be replaced by shales or marls not far distant. In such instances the 
general stratigrapbical arrangement, particularly when large areas are 
involved, will furnish by far the better data upon which to base a decis¬ 
ion. It would not only be ill advised, but might generally lead to erro¬ 
neous results, were the lithological constitution only of certain beds or 
strata employed as an agent for determination. Wherever fossils can be 
found, recognized as being characteristic of certain groups or members of 
groups, their evidence is preferable. If such is not the case, however, the 
method above employed in making an attempt at deciding the identity of 
strata widely separated will usually prove to be the most acceptable. 
It will furnish a more complete view of the entire stratigrapbical arrange¬ 
ment, and though due consideration should be given to lithological evi¬ 
dence as far as it goes, the former will aid more materially in definitely 
settling the question. 

COAL. 

Having completed the discussion of the geognostic and geological 
position occupied by the coal of the Trinidad region a few words may 
be said as to its economic merits. On the Riffenburg bank a good deal 
of work has been done. Nine feet three inches is the thickness of the 
vein. A tunnel has been driven in, having an easterly direction. It 
was at the time of my visit (October 1, 1875) 180 feet long, 6 to 7 feet 
high and 9 feet wide. The coal from this mine represents, in exterior 
character and component parts, very fairly the type of the entire 
region. According to Dana’s classification 11 1 should term these coals 
ealcing or binding bituminous coal. The term of lignite is generally used, 
but speaking from the strict standpoint of a mineralogist, this name is 


Syst. of Min., 1870, p. 654. 
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not applicable. Inasmuch, however, as it has been universally applied 
and has given a general name to the formation in which the coal occurs, 
it would not be advisable to attempt any change at present. Regarded 
as a mineral, however, this coal is no lignite. 

The Riffenburg coal furnishes a good coke, an average percentage of 
volatile, combustible matter, and a very light, grey ash. An assay 
made of it gave the following result :• 


Biffenburg bank . 


Per oeot 

Loss at 110* C. (water).. 0.26 

Carbon, fixed. 65.76 

Volatile combustible matter (by difference). 29.66 

Ash. 4.33 


Specific gravity: 1.28. 


100.00 


Blum’s bank is located a short distance west of the Riffenburg, and 
shows a veiu of 11 feet thickness. It is the same as the latter, hav¬ 
ing, as might be expected, local variations of thickness. A tunnel has 
been driven in to the distance of 60 feet, and the quality of the coal is 
very nearly that of the Riffenburg. At the surface partial decompo¬ 
sition has increased the relative quantity of ash, but upon reaching the 
fresh portion this is again reduced. An assay made furnished the fol- 
ing results: 

Blum's bank. 


Per cent. 


Loss at 110° C. (water). 1.00 

Carbon, fixed. v .. 53.80 

Volatile combustible matter (by difference). 27.80 

Ash. 17.40 


100.00 

Specific gravity: 1.42. 

This coal furnishes a compact hard coke, that may readily be utilized 
for metallurgical purposes. Although the percentage of ash seems large 
in the specimen examined, its character is such as to lead to the infer¬ 
ence above indicated, that it may be owing to partial decomposition. 

Stephen’s bank is situated stiil farther west, on the Santa F6 wagon- 
road. It is the largest of the three mines mentioned. A tunnel 250 
fret in length has been driven in, and several chambers have been cut 
out. At this mine the thickness of the coal-bed is 9 feet. Some of it 
has been coked at the entrance of the tunnel in an improvised kiln. 
The result was very satisfactory. At Trinidad the coal from this locality 
is used for blacksmithing purposes and answers very well. Two assays 
were made, one of good, the other of very poor coal. 

Stephen's bank . 


No. 1. 

Per cent 

Loss at 110° C. (water). 1.06 

Carbon, fixed. 65.00 

Volatile combustible matter (by difference). . 27.68 

Ash'.. 6.26 


100.00 

Specific gravity: 1.31 

# It must be stated that all the coals, assays of which are given below, bod been 
placed for about a year in a room warmed by steam radiators. This may, in part, 
account for the low percentages of moisture. 
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It furnishes a good coke. Ash is grey, slightly reddish, the result of a 
very minute quantity of ferric oxide. 

No. 2. 

Per cent 


Loss at 110° C. (water). 0.20 

Carbon, fixed. 49. G6 

Volatile combustible matter (by difference). 26.94 

Ash. 23.20 


100.00 

Specific gravity: 1.53. 

In this instance the higher specific gravity is owing to the large per¬ 
centage of ash. The coke obtained from the coal is good, deducting, of 
course, the considerable amount of incombustible matter. 

In preceding pages of this chapter the coal occurring in the Dry 
Arroya has been mentioned. It has been exposed to atmospheric influ¬ 
ences for a long period of time. Interest was attached to the question 
regarding its composition, and therefore an assay was made which con¬ 
firmed the expectations held. Good coke was obtained from the coal, 
and the ash was very light, both in color and weight of the volume. 

Dry Arroya . 

Percent. 


Loss at 110° C. (water). 0.52 

Carbon, fixed. 40.06 

Volatile combustible matter (by difference). 27.56 

Ash. 31.86 


100.00 

Specific gravity: 1.36. 

With this I conclude the coal-assays from Trinidad. For the sake of 
convenience I shall append two from the Cucharas. 

About a mile above Walsenburg (Placita) several openings have been 
made on the south side of Cucharas River, but no work of any extent 
has been done. As I could find none of the owners, T visited these 
openings alone, hence failed to learn the names that have probably been 
given them. The largest vein seen was one of 8 feet in thickness, but 
several smaller ones were observed. It was noticed that the coal here 
was not so uniform in character as that from Trinidad. Admixtures of 
shale and very fine-grained arenaceous deposits have produced a com¬ 
paratively higher percentage of ash. Lamination may be seen, as a 
rule, therefore, the result of such admixture. The coke obtained from 
this coal does not equal in quality that from Trinidad. It is possible 
that with increasing depth of the mines the coal fonnd may become more 
homogeneons, thus producing better coke. Two specimens were selected, 
choosing a high average quality, so far as exterior appearance conld in¬ 
dicate it. Aualyses furnished the following results: 

Cucharas coal . 


No. 1. 

Percent. 


Loss at 110° C. (water). 1.46 

Carbon, fixed. 48.12 

Volatile combustible matter (by difference). 41.76 

Asb. 8.66 


100.00 


Specific gravity: 1.32. 
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No. 2. 

Per cent. 


Loss at 110° C. (water). 0.32 

Carbou, fixed. 47.60 

Volatile combustible matter (by difference). 41.76 

Ash. 10.32 


100.00 

Specific gravity: 1.38. 

Besides these two regions, where the mining of coal is carried on more 
or less systematically, numerous outcrops have been observed at a num¬ 
ber of localities, and reference to some of them has been made at the 
proper place. No doubt some of them may eventually prove to be of 
value, but the mines already started will be able to supply, for a long 
time, eveu a rapidly increasing demand. For smelting purposes, the 
coal from Trinidad will answer sufficiently well, while for the manufact¬ 
ure of gas both Cucharas anji Trinidad can furnish desirable material. 
Coal mining in both these regions is comparatively cheap, owing to the 
favorable location of the beds and the hard, safe character of both 
hanging and foot walls. 

In order to give a comparison of the coals throughout Colorado, I have 
prepared a table containing all assays and analyses that were available. 
It will be found, upon examination, that one group differs very decidedly 
from the rest. This is the group from the Elk Mountains. In compo¬ 
sition, the coal from that region closely resembles anthracite, as also iu 
its physical character. Dr. A. C. Peale, with reference thereto, says :• 
u The eruption of the trachyte found near the coal first mentioned, prob¬ 
ably so heated it as to deprive it of the bituminous matter. In some 
instances volcanic dikes have been observed to pase through beds of 
this bituminous coal. 77 In that case the portions immediately adjacent 
were found to show a composition closely resembling that of anthracite. 
We may therefore regard the coal from the Elk Mountains and those 
from the vicinity of the Gunnison not as true anthracite primarily, but 
as a bituminous coal having lost nearly all of its volatile constituents. 


3 

1 

Locality. 

Specific gravity. 

d 

« £ 

i 

Fixed carbon. 

Volatilo combus¬ 
tible matter. 

4 

■< 

Analysis made 

by- 

1 

Region of the Animat. 

1.56 

3.26 

5a 86 

31.65 

6.23 

Endlich. 

s 


1.15 

6.00 

CO. 72 

28.48 

4.80 

Do. 

3 


1.29 

3.00 

62.20 

31. 54 

3.20 

Do. 

4 


1.38 

2. CO 

62.72 

31. 02 

3.GG 

Do. 

5 

Rio Colorado, Colo. (/) 

Tied "River. 


2.70 

59.36 

24.44 

13.50 

Loew. 

6 

Trinidad . 

Dry Arroya. 

1.36 

0.52 

40.06 

27. 56 

31.86 

Endlich. 

7 

Bliira’a bank. 

1. 42 

1.10 

53.80 

27.80 

17.40 

Do. 

8 

Stephen’s bank. 

1.31 

1.06 

65.00 

27.68 

a 2b 

Do. 

9 

.do. 

1.53 

0.20 

49.66 

26. 94 

23.20 

Do. 

10 

Riffenbarg bank. 

1.28 

0.26 

65. 76 

29.66 

4.32 

Do. 

11 

Trinidad. 

1.28 

o.e4 

54.10 

26.98 

lrt.96 

Mallett. 

19 

13 

_do___ 


0. fcO 

40.18 

50.32 

a 70 

Loew. 

Cueharat. 

Cucharas.. 

1.32 

1.46 

48 12 

41. 76 

8.66 

Endlich. 

14 


1.38 

0. 32 

47. GO 

41.76 

10.32 

Do. 


* Report United States Geological Survey 1874, p. 176. 
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Locality. 

>% 

I 

<§ 

*3 

& 

CO 

6 

1? 
a k 

f 

Fixed carbon. 

SB 

a , 

•° fc 
§§ 
"a 

13 

r 

4 

<i 

Analysis made 
by- 


Cation City. 







15 

Cafion City. 


5.37 

56.66 

35.08 

2.89 

Loew. 

16 

.do...*.. 

1.29 

5.40 

54.70 

30.40 

3.50 

C. L. Mees. 

17 

.do. 

1.28 

4.50 

5G.80 

34.20 

4.50 

E. T. Cox. 


Colorado Springs. 







18 

TCaat rtf Pnlnrulo Spring*.. 


7.14 

52.27 

24.56 

16.03 

Locw. 

19 

NonhwAHt of Springa.... 


8.12 

47.29 

37.09 

7.50 

Do. 

SO 


1.27 

12.90 

40.00 

39. 10 

2.00 

C. L. Mere. 

SI 

Frances mine. 

L 38 

&U6 

47.66 

4a 68 

3.00 

F. A. Lowe. 


Golden City. 







S3 

Bear Creek.. 



48.15 

*47. 80 

4.01 

Msllett. 

23 



12JJ0 

59.20 

2a 00 

2.80 

Torrev. 

94 

.do. 

1.33 

12.00 

49. 72 

33.08 

5.20 

J. T. Hodge. 

95 

Morphy mine. 

1.34 

13.83 

44. 44 

35.88 

5.85 

Do. 

96 

.do. 


11. 70 

55.31 

29.07 

3.92 

J. H. Le Conte. 

37 

.do. 

1.39 

11.70 

55.31 

29.07 

3.92 

O.J. Brush. 

SB 

Baker mine.. 

1.32 

15.00 

5a 65 

30.50 

afc5 

J. T. Hodge. 

89 

Golden.. 


8.32 

58. 25 

29.92 

3.51 

Loew. 

30 

.do. 

1.32 

1&43 

45. 57 

37.15 

3 85 

J. T. Hodge. 

31 

.do. 

1.35 

13.67 

47.58 

34.75 

4.00 

Do. 

33 

Coal Creek. 


20.00 

57.70 

19.30 

2.00 

Torrey. 


Boulder region. 




33 

Boulder... 


11.8T 

53.38 

31. 40 

3.41 

Loew. 

34 

Erie mine, (Briggs). 

L 27 

14.80 

47.30 

34.50 

3.40 

J. T. Hodge. 


Gunnison region. 







35 

Gunnison River. 

1.67 


91. 02 

*3.63 

5.30 

Mallett. 

36 

tJncompabgre.. 

1.78 

I.8G 

77.32 

10. 70 

10.12 

Endlich. 

37 

Ccbolla Creek. 

L 45 

7.26 

41.72 

4^ 42 

7.60 

Do. 


Elk Mountains. 







39 

Coal Creok... 


5.04 

59.50 

30. 46 

5.00 

Peale. 

39 

_do... 


59. G8 

*36. 02 

4.30 

Do. 

40 

Anthracite Creek .. 


2.00 

91.90 

2. 50 

3.60 

Do. 

41 

_do.. 


1. 60 

88.20 

3. 40 

6. 80 

Do. 

42 

O Be Joyful Creek. 


4.00 

74. 00 

14. 00 

8.00 

Do. 

43 

Rock Creek..... 



88.92 

*7. 40 

3.68 

Do. 

44 

O Be Joyful Creek... 

1.74 

6 l 66 

79.32 

1.36 

12.66 

F. A. Lowe. 


* PI as water. 


From the above-given coal-assays a table has been prepared, giving 
the average percentages of constituents from each locality. Although 
the data available are at best too meager, the average may indicate, to 
a certain extent, the general quality of coal occuring at each particular 
locality. 


Looility. 

Average specific 
gravity. 

& 

a 

§ c' 
£2 

It 

go 

1 

§& . 

* a 

gi 

H 

K 

> o 
< 

u 

hi 

e"i 

at* a 

> 0^3 
< 

f 

£.3 

W 

§ 

•5 

Animas... 

1.346 

3.730 

61.126 

3a 677 

4.472 

Trinidad. 

1.363 

0.668 

5 2 651 

30.991 

15.817 

C ac haras. 

1.350 

0. 890 


41. 760 

9. 490 

Cafion . 

1.285 


56.053 

35.226 

3.630 

Colorado Springs. 

1.325 

9.205 


35.357 

7. 132 

Golden City... 

1.341 

12 165 

51. 989 

31.776 

3.900 

Boulder . 

■fFTril 

13.205 


32.950 

3.405 

Gunnison. 

1.633 

3.040 


19.250 

7.673 

Elk Mountains. 

1.740 

2.757 

77.3G0 

13.620 

0.291 
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Leaving oat the surface specimen from the Dry Arroya and tlie poor 
specimens from Stephens bank (No. 9), the average percentage of ash 
in the Trinidad coal would 11.15 per cent. 

A total average taken of the Colorado coal, excluding the anthracite 
varieties from the Gunnison and the Elk Mountains, gives an approxi¬ 
mate idea of their position in a mineralogical classification. The sub¬ 
joined average is prepared from thirty-four analyses: 

Specific gravity: 1.325. 


Percent. 

Water.*. 6.436 

Carbon, fixed.52.617 

Volatile matter. 34.096 

Ash. 6.835 


In contradistinction to the above is the total average of the anthra¬ 
cite coals, prepared from ten analyses, all that were available at the 
time of writing: 

Specific gravity: 1.686. 

Percent. 


Water. 2.898 

Carbon, fixed. 73.690 

Volatile matter. 16.435 

Ash. 6.987 


From the above tables it will be seen that the average specific gravity 
varies to a certain extent commensurate with the increase of non-com¬ 
bustible component parts. Of all the constituents the volatile are the 
most constant in their relative proportion, excepting the coal from the 
Gunnison and the Elk Mountains. Having but comparatively few 
analyses from each locality, the table showing averages has not the same 
value that a larger number would have given it. As an indication, how¬ 
ever, serving for comparison, it may answer. In the United States 
Geological Report, 1873, p. 112, a large number of coal analyses will be 
found, furnishing not only data regarding Colorado coals, but also from 
other regions where they occur in formations analogous or related to 
those treated of in this chapter. 

IRON-ORE. 


In connection with the coal bearing strata we find at Trinidad a vari¬ 
ety of iron ore known popularly as u kidney-ore.* At other localities, 
either iu the same or analogous formations, it has also been discovered, 
and in some instances utilized. It is mainly a carbonate of iron, associ¬ 
ated with silica, silicate of alumina, and some carbonates. Upon decom¬ 
position the percentage of iron increases, through the loss of carbonic 
acid. Generally the quantity of iron contained in “ fresh * ore is small. It 
occurs ii* the shales and sandstones, forming more or less irregular, bard, 
nodular concretions. These resist atmospheric influences more success¬ 
fully than the material surrounding them, and weather ont, forming 
sometimes deposits not unlike those of river-drift. 

Two specimens were taken from the immediate vicinity of coal-beds 
south of Trinidad. No. 1 was “ fresh ”; color, grey; no sign of decompo¬ 
sition. No. 2 was decomposed, color reddish-brown, easily broken with 
a hammer. It formed the exterior crust of oue of the nodules, the inte¬ 
rior of which was still in its undecomposed state. 

An analysis for iron furnished the following result: 

Per cent Per cent 


No. 1: a. 5. 

Iron (calculated as metal). 4.76 4.35 


No. 2: 

Iron (calculated as metal) 
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from Golden City showed the following constituents: 

Per cent. 

Inin. 41.3 

Oxygen. 17.7 

Gangne. 27.8 

Water. . 12.4 

Loss. 0.8 


100.00 

This agrees very well with the decomposed specimen, No. 2. No 
doubt No. 1 is a very poor one, and its percentage of iron wonld be bat 
little increased even by a loss of certain constituents that decomposition 
would effect. 


GEOLOGICAL AGE OF THE COAL BEARING GROUP. . 


A large mass of literature has accumulated, with a view to arrive at 
a final determination of the geological age of the coal-bearing groups 
throughout the Eocky Mountains. I do not propose to prepare an 
elaborate discussion of the subject. I am prevented from doing this, 
all the more, as anything I could state with reference to localities, other 
than those of Trinidad and Canon City, I should be forced to base upon 
the observations of others. If it were possible that a survey or portion 
of a survey, organized for this especial purpose, could visit all the local¬ 
ities involved, and trace distinctly the connections between each region 
under dispute, it would require but a comparatively short time to ar¬ 
rive at a final conclusion; one that would, no doubt, be acceptable to 
all who have had occasion to study and report upon the “Lignitic” for¬ 
mations of the West. 

There is now no longer room for any doubt that we have in the Eocky 
Mountains, coal of undisputable Cretaceous age. On the Lower Animas,t 
at the mouth of the Gunnison,} on Anthracite Creek,§ and a number of 
other localities, coal has been observed in Colorado, that range*, in geo¬ 
logical age, from the upper members of the Dakota to the Fox Hills 
groups. 

These all occupy their relative, well defined horizons, determined by 
palaeontological and strati graphical evidence. The coal from these 
groups is found to be, upon analysis, different from that of the u Lignitic’* 
group. More especially is this difference manifest in their physical 
characteristics. On the other band, we find coal in undoubted Tertiary 
deposits which are equally well determined by ample evidence. All 
that coal-bearing series of sandstones and shales, however, in the region 
of Trinidad lias been, together with others, a bone of contention. It is 
claimed for the Cretaceous and for the Tertiary. Both views are argued 
on the strength of palaeontological evidence, besides other apparently sat¬ 
isfactory proof. 

From a study of the case as it now stands. I cannot agree with the 
view that includes the 44 Lignitic^ group of Trinidad in the Cretaceous. 
We find, at the base of the Sanp-e de Cristo Mountains, that the Creta¬ 
ceous bedsoccupy a position far different from that of original deposition. 
We have seen that the coal-bearing strata were deposited in a basin. 
They comprise a group entirely distinct and separate from the adjoining 


• Reprrt United StateB Geological Exploration, 40th Parallel, 1870, vol. iii, p. 483. 
t Rf|>ort United States Geological Survey, 1874, p. 223. 
t Ibid., p. 175. 

$lbid., 176, and Report United States Geological Survey, 1873, p. 259. 
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ones west and north. Prof. Lesquereux says“The Lower Lignitic flora 
has cot as yet a single species identical with any of the Cretaceous, and 
even very few have a distinct relation to them.” So far as the value of 
palseontological evidence is concerned, I should give preference to in¬ 
terpretations derived from the study of invertebrate animals aud plants, 
over those based upon the occurrence of vertebrates. Iu case we do 
even find the persistence of some Cretaceous types carried up into the 
“Lignitic” series, this will prove to be no formidable argument in favor 
of Cretaceous age. The very fact of having but an imperfect represen¬ 
tation of the entire series of tho geological groups on any one conti¬ 
nent has given rise to the separation into conventional “formations.” 
Could we imagine the series completed and every missiug link supplied 
on one continent, we would probably be still less able than now to ar¬ 
range and place every formation into a pigeon-hole prepared for its re- 
ceptioq. So far as I am able to judge, we have in the case of the “Lig- 
nitic” group, (I restrict myself to speaking of Trinidad and Canon, 
where I have made personal observations), a formation analogous to 
the “Wealden” of Europe. For a long time there was much doubt as 
to the position of the latter in the geological scale, until, upon palaeon¬ 
tological and lithological evidence, it was decided to be Post- Jurassic— 
Pre Cretaceous. Taking the same ground with reference to the “ Lignitic” 
group, I do not hesitate to call it Post-Cretaceous, and inasmuch as it 
does uot seem to have sufficiently well developed the characteristics that 
we require of our North American Eocene, I call it Pre-Tertiary. In tho 
Keport of 1873, p. 349,1 have regarded the Coal-Measures at Canon 
as a “transition” series,,and I find additional proof of the position there 
taken, in tho region of Trinidad, t 

Professor Stevenson { includes the Lignitic beds of both Canon and 
Trinidad in the Cretaceous. He regards them merely as an amplifica¬ 
tion of Cretaceous No. 5, laying all possible stress upon the “ rusty yel¬ 
low sandstone” of that horizon. He states (p. 25) that “iu Colorado 
the fossils of No. 5 are usually absent from the lower sandstones, so that 
the Lignitic group appears to rest directly upon the shales of the Middle 
Cretaceous.” With the exception of the word “ appears,” I agree iu this 
with Professor Stevenson. At Trinidad there is no doubt whatever 
that the extensive series of shales and sandstones does rest “ directly 
upon the shales of the Middle Cretaceous” (Colorado group). From 
these latter wo pass up through a characteristically uniform succession 
of strata, uutil, 480 feet above the shales, we find tiie first coal. Instead 
of assuming that the fossils of Cretaceous No. 5 are “ usually absent 
from the lower sandstones,” I have come to the conclusion that not only 
the fossils, but No. 5 itself is absent. It is scarcely ever possible to find 
even a limited district where some member of the “ standard” succes¬ 
sion of geological strata is not wanting. Wherever, then, it is impossi¬ 
ble to establish beyond a doubt the existence of such missing stratum, 
it is uot only admissible, but necessary, to regard the succession as in¬ 
complete. All the more is this the case when we have (as in the Trini¬ 
dad region) an area of more than 700 square miles over which to extend 
our investigations. It is certainly the most aggravating obstiuacy in a 
sandstone to appear over so large an extent ot country, unaccompanied 
by the fossils that it elsewhere usually carries. 

In the Trinidad region I consider the Cretaceous members above the 


p United State* Geological Survey Bulletin, 5, II scr., 187(5, p. 243. 
t Compare Bulletin United States Geological Survey, No. 5, second series, January 
8, 1H7G, p. 402. 

X Paper read before the American Philosophical Society Jane 18,1875* 
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Middle Gretaceons shales as wanting. Id case they did exist there, then 
it might become a difficult matter to draw the liue of separation between 
Cretaceous and Post-Cretaceous. 

VOLCANIC BOOKS. 

Volcanic formations are but very sparingly represented in the district 
of which this chapter treats. Station 126, on the headwaters of the Ca¬ 
nadian, is located on a small outcrop of trachyte, a remnant of the for¬ 
merly extensive ma68 farther southwest. From there the trachyte 
flowed down upon the Post-Cretaceous beds, covering a large portion of 
them. Gradual erosion, however, carried away the volcanic beds, and 
once more exposed the underlying sandstones and shales, save fit such 
places where, for local reasons, small portions were suffered to remain. 
In the northern region of the area dikes traverse the sandstopes aud 
shales, having had an origin, probably, synchronous with those of the 
Spanish Peaks. They reach into the Post-Cretaceous group but for a 
short distance only. Dikes of the entire region have been described in 
Chapter I, and the same characteristics there given, the same metamor¬ 
phosing influences quoted, hold good wherever they occur iu the Lig- 
nitic group. 

DRIFT. 

No large drift areas were found in this section of country. If we ex¬ 
clude the western edge of Stonewall Valley and its southern continua¬ 
tion, there will be but few localities left where drift occurs. The phys¬ 
ical character of the rocks composing hills and bluff’s is such that ero¬ 
sion by water will be productive of clay and finely separated detritus 
rather than voluminous drift. Wherever the character of a valley lias 
permitted it, we find in consequence of this peculiarity a deposit of soil. 
This is turned to good account at some places on the Purgatorio drain¬ 
age, where farms, worked by Mexicans, testify to the richness of the 
alluvium. Comparable with the lower San Juan drainage, we find that 
the valleys are most frequently narrow, with steep sides, a form that is 
incident to the ready disintegration of the slopes iuclosiugit. 

CONCLUSION. 

In the conclusion I propose to present in a concise manner such de¬ 
ductions as may have been made from tbe facts observed in the district 
which is tbe subject of this report. Inasmuch as both the districts of 
1873 and 1874 adjoin the one treated of above, it is possible to state 
with more clearness and a fuller understanding, the purport of gener¬ 
alizations resulting from the season’s observations. Where we have 
large areas of one single formation (as is the case in this instance) it 
becomes a matter of considerable difficulty to arrive at definite conclu¬ 
sions when the examination of such areas is restricted to a portion 
only. In order, therefore, to complete the synopsis, references will be 
made to tbe adjoining districts wherever that may appear desirable. 
It seems best to discuss tbe characteristics of each formation in a suc¬ 
cession based upon their geological age, thus facilitating allusions to 
one or the other, aud at the same time retaining a definite classification. 
I regret that much must still remain incomplete, owing to tbe want of in¬ 
formation as regards tbe more minute details of many localities. Could 
they be supplied, the ultimate results obtained would be by far moresat- 
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isfactory. This is particularly the case with reference to the early geo¬ 
logical history of San Luis Valley. 

Metamorphics .—Rocks belongiug to this group crop out in but two re¬ 
gions, in the Sangre de Cristo and the Sawatch Ranges. In the former 
they occupy a central position, being flanked on either side by sedimen¬ 
tary or by volcanic formations. In their structure they resemble sedi- 
meutary beds at some placed, but at others any similarity that might be 
so construed is too much obliterated to admit of direct comparison. 
Wherever their character is such as to permit speaking of their “ strata,” 
it will be found that the latter agree in their relations with the overly¬ 
ing, unchanged sedimentary beds. This we find to be the case more 
particularly on the western slope of the range. Following the meta- 
morphic outcrops uorthward, we establish a connection with those oc¬ 
curring on the Arkansas River, and it is there that«ee obtain a clew as 
to their origin. In the report of 1873 (p. 308) Silurian beds identified 
by fossils aud geognostic position have been described as overlying the 
granite of the immediate Arkansas region. In the northern portion of 
the Sangre de Cristo Range, however, they disappear in the vicinity of 
Hunt’s Peak. South of that it may be observed that the metamorphic 
rocks change. Instead of an uubroken series of granite, we find 
schists, gneissic, micaceous, and chloritic, showing evidence of having 
been subjected to very intense metamorphosing influences. At Mosco 
Pass the number of varieties reaches its maximum, continuing south¬ 
ward into the Blanca group. No Silurian whatever is found in the 
southern extension of the rauge. The general lithological character of 
the rocks agrees with that observed farther north, but differs from that 
of the Arkansas vicinity. Considering the conformability of younger 
formations with the Silurian strata on that river, and considering 
furthermore the conformability metamorphic strata show after the 
disappearance of the Silurian, at the same time noting the change that 
takes place in the lithological character of these strata, south of the 
Silurian outcrops, I have come to the conclusion that the metamorphic 
rocks of the Sangre de Cristo Range represent the original Silurian 
beds. By following the dips and general courses of the strikes, and 
comparing them with those of the superincumbent, younger strata, the 
similarity of arrangement between the two expresses itself very defi¬ 
nitely. 

In the Sawatch Range the metamorphic outcrop is not so extensive, 
but of great interest. In Chapter III mention has been made of its strat- 
igraphical conditions, as well as of its lithological character. Granite, 
coarse grained, with a flesh-colored feldspar, forms the higher members 
of the group, overlying pure quartzites, and quartzites gradually merg¬ 
ing into micaceous and gneissic schists. We have here, therefore, the 
same relative position that was observed in the Quartzite Mountains 
duriug the preceding year. This might point to the fact of the two 
having been formed by the metamorphosis of at least similarly arranged 
if not identical beds. It is a noticeable feature, that none of the older 
formations occur along the western base of the range, so far as I have 
been able to determine. From the character of the younger ones (Creta¬ 
ceous and Post-Cretaceous) it must be inferred that if they exist there, 
it is at considerable depth. Iu the Quartzite Mountains we have defi¬ 
nite observations,* showing the metamorphic granite and a portion of the 
underlying schists and quartzites to have been formed by an alteration 
of the Silurian, and, in part, Devonian strata. This same origin I as* 

* United States Geological Report 1874, p. 191. 
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some for the group exposed at station 94. Between the two outcrops 
lies an intervening distance of §5 miles, that affords no clew to any con¬ 
nection, either in former periods or at the present time, below the sur¬ 
face. It is impossible, therefore, to make any assertions relative to an 
identity of the two groups as regards age, but I incline to the opinion 
that the connection formerly existed, mainly following, perhaps, the con¬ 
tinental divide, and that the present high altitude of the volcanic beds 
in the Sawatch Range is due to such connection. In speaking of the 
volcanic area below, a synopsis of the metamorphic outcrops occurring 
within its limits will be given, with a view to presenting the former 
hypsometric conditions as far as possible. 

Carboniferous .—In the districts of 1873 and 1874 the Lower Carbon¬ 
iferous strata reached a good development. On the north side of the 
Arkansas and along the Animas they were found containing character¬ 
istic fossils. A small area only shows an exposure of the same in our 
present section. On and in the vicinity of Trinchera Peak, the strata 
are found that belong to this formation. They do not correspond en¬ 
tirely with those observed elsewhere, evidently having been subjected 
to metamorphosing influences. In geognostic position they are parallel 
to the lower group exposed on the west side of the Animas,* but their 
sandstones are changed into a quartzitic variety, their shales iuto 
argillites, hard and brittle. * Above them a blue limestone generally 
occurs, containing fossils that denote its age.t This was not observed 
in the range, unless, indeed, the limestones found in Sangre de Cristo 
and ludiau Passes should represent it. They, however, show beds of 
the same sandstone on either side, so that they were regarded as inter¬ 
strata rather than as this lower group. It is possible that the contor¬ 
tions to which all the strata were subjected at those localities have 
rendered the position they now occupy a relatively abnormal one. 
Reaching a very considerable thickness and playing an important part 
in the structure of the Sangre de Cristo Range, is the red Carboniferous 
sandstone. It generally rests upon the metamorphics, having assumed 
a similar position at the northern end of the range. On either side ot 
the summit it dips off toward the valleys, forming only at one point, 
station 21 of 1873, the summit itself. On the Arkansas this group was 
first noticed, and from its geognostic position referred to the Carbon¬ 
iferous. During 1873 the ground then taken was vindicated by the dis¬ 
covery of undoubted Carboniferous fossils in interstrata of limestone at 
three localities. Besides this, Carboniferous plants were found in the 
sandstone proper. During the Cretaceous period the beds belonging 
to this group must already have occupied the elevated position in which 
we find them at present, thus debarring that younger formation from 
entering the western country beyond. It is highly probable that sub¬ 
sequent local disturbances have produced the minor plications and folds 
we observe, but the general position of the sandstone strata was deter¬ 
mined at mauy points before the advent of the later Cretaceous waters, 
although at others they are perfectly conformable. During the Carbon¬ 
iferous period this saudstone must have formed a beach for a very long 
time, invaded every now and then by the waters that deposited the 
limestones. It is owing to this temporary invasion that we find them 
to be of local occurrence only, and not forming constant geognostic 
horizons. As the latest action'these sandstones have taken in the geo¬ 
logical history of the region, we may regard the furnishing of drift in 
San Luis Valley. Consequent upon being subjected to the repeated 


• United States Geological Report 1874, p. 214. 
t United States Geological Report 1873, p. 311; Report 1674, p. 216. 
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and long-continued action of water, the drift there has not preserved 
the characteristic red color that may elsewhere be observed in still 
more recent deposits. The clay, which contains the coloring-matter, 
has been gradually washed away, or has been so distributed that it 
can no longer have aoy effect upon the general coloring of the drift, 
which now appears as greyish-brown. 

It is possible, upon cursory examination only, to mistake these red 
Carboniferous beds for the “red beds” of Mesozoic age. As character¬ 
istics, however, it may be mentioned, that the latter show greater inten¬ 
sity of coloring, greater tendency to weather in steep bluffs, and more 
interstrata of reddish-white or pure white sandstones. Furthermore, 
they are comparatively rarely met with within the limits of the high 
mountains, occurring mainly along their borders. An examination as 
to lithological features will disclose the fact, that generally the Meso¬ 
zoic beds show a more abundant supply of clay in the sandstones, as 
well as more interstrata of bright red shales and shaly marls. 

Jura-Tria #.—This group is represented at but one locality in our dis¬ 
trict. Extending southward along the Front Range, it curves around 
the southern end of the Greenhorn Mountains. A short distance west 
of the main peak of that spur the characteristic “red beds” no longer 
appear. It differs in nothing here from the analogous occurrences far¬ 
ther north. 

Cretaceous .—Three groups represent the Cretaceous formation in our 
district—the Dakota, Colorado, and Fox Hills. Owing to considerable 
changes, both in vertical dimensions and in the lithological character of 
the strata, as well as in the fossils, it was impossible to apply the former 
division into five groups. It is but natural that, where large areas in- 
tervene, as in this instance, very decided changes should take place, 
altering the general arrangement and detail-features in such a manner 
that the former scale is no longer applicable. By classifying the forma¬ 
tion, as above stated, we have been able to carry out successfully a di¬ 
vision that is perfectly natural for that region, and have had no diffi¬ 
culty in recognizing the horizons established. 

Along the eastern base of the Lower Sangre de Cristo Range the typ¬ 
ical upturning of Cretaceous beds against the slope of the mountains 
could again be observed. In this case it was rather extreme, inasmuch 
as the older Carboniferous strata several times were noticed to rest upon 
the Dakota sandstones. No trace of the Jora-Trias was seen to occur 
between the Carboniferous and the Cretaceous, as is the case along the 
foot of the Front Range. There seems to me no doubt that the up¬ 
turning of the Cretaceous edges is due to the rise of the main Rocky 
Mountains at some time during the Tertiary period. This view has been 
very ably presented and sustained by Dr. Peale.* It is the only way in 
which to account for the uniformity of the upturn observed for a dis¬ 
tance of many miles. As I have expressed myself in the report of 1873, 
I hold that the elevation took place along certain lines to a greater ex¬ 
tent than in the entire mass of mountains, and we can thereby explain 
an apparent contradiction, when we do not find the corresponding effect 
on both sides of a range. No Cretaceous waters penetrated westward 
through any opening in the Sangre de Cristo Range. With the excep¬ 
tion of small local deposits belonging to the Miocene, we find no sedi¬ 
mentary beds younger than the Carboniferous until we arrive at the 
western slope of the Sawatch Range. From there southward the young¬ 
est Mesozoic and the Cenozoic formations set in. It is here shore par- 

* American Journal of Science and Arts, April, 1877, p. 172. 
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ticularly, on the northern drainage of the San Joan, that the classifica¬ 
tion above given finds its most complete application. Descriptions of 
each gronp are contained in the fourth chapter, which is devoted to that 
region. Viewing the entire system, both Cretaceous and the overlying 
Tertiary, as a whole, we recognize the existence of a Cretaceous inland 
sea, that gradually filled with the material carried to it by the streams 
from which it obtained its waters. Soon after the filling process was 
completed, in part only, vegetation sprang up on the dry land thus 
formed. Local deposits of coal, that frequently, however, extend for a 
number of miles, indicate the boundaries of the former land. Lakes, 
probably of shallow depth only, separated the various regions of land. 
While depositing near their center the shales and marls, the proximity 
of sandy shores caused these latter to change and become sandstones. 
This phenomenon at present greatly impedes the progress of a strati* 
graphical geologist, who is accustomed to trace each individual bed as 
such, like the contour of a map. We cannot, therefore, place too much 
reliance upon the recurrence of strata in a formation of this character. 
Eventually the rise of the mountains drained the regions south of them, 
and, flowing off, the water began to cut many narrow valleys and canons 
through the rapidly-yielding material. Subsequent erosion, aided per¬ 
haps by seismic action during the volcanic period, increased the depth 
of these canons, without adding much to their width. Local disturbances 
have produced effects which were taken advantage of by flowing water, 
and we now find valleys where they would certainly not be expected, 
were it not that displacements gave the first impulse to their formation. 

Post- Cretaceous .-^Chapter five has been devotedi to this group, and 
there are stated the essential reasons why the “ Lignitic” series should 
not be included either in the older Cretaceous or the younger Tertiary. 
Regarding the successions of geological u periods ” from an evolutionary 
stand-point, we should expect to find a transition, almost imperceptible, 
so far as organic remains are concerned, from one “ formation 79 to the 
other. As a rule, however, the entire series, as compiled from the lim¬ 
ited knowledge that we now have of the earth’s surface and superficial 
structure, is broken very often on each continent. We find not only 
very abrupt changes in the character of the strata, but in the faunal 
remains, as we pass from one “ formationto another. Forms that we 
have become familiar with in the Jura cease to exist in the Cretaceous, 
while new species and genera are supplied in their stead. Unless we 
choose to accept the hypothesis of u catastrophes,” we must assume that 
at the point of observation the formation producing a transition that 
eliminates abrupt termination and beginning is wanting. When we do 
find it, however, we shall expect to see that forms of both the older and 
younger formations to which it is allied will be perpetuated therein. A 
case of such a transition-formation the Post-Cretaceous “Lignitic” 
group offers us. Instead of forcing it into the Cretaceous or Tertiary, 
with neither of which the group fully agrees, I deem it more in con¬ 
formity with geological science of the present day, and certainly more 
convenient for clas6ificatory purposes, to regard it as an independent 
formation, representing a transition from the Cretaceous to the Tertiary. 

Tertiary .—The lowest member of this formation that we find repre¬ 
sented in our district is the Wasatch group. On the Lower Animas the 
Puerco marls of Cope set in, overlying the Fox Hills beds. Wanting here, 
or very imperfectly developed, is the Lignitic series proper. Above the 
marls massive beds of sandstone set in, continuing southward for a 
long distance. We did not travel far enough in that direction to 
observe the fossiliferous variegated beds above them. In Chapter 
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IV, the views of Profes*or Newberry are given, and issue is taken 
with him as regards the age of the entire group. But little can be said 
of the series, as our work did not carry us far enough to correlate it 
thoroughly with over- as well as under lying strata. It can be said, 
however, that it is entirely conformable with the Fox Hills. The 
general character of the country is one that agrees fully with the litho¬ 
logical constitution of the beds, and very similar to that produced by 
the same formation at other localities. It is to be regretted that the 
southern extension could not have been followed sufficiently far to prove 
of interest paleontologically. From the evidence obtained by Professor 
Cope farther south, and the negative evidence in our own district, there 
is scarcely auy doubt but that the position assigned to this group at the 
base of the Tertiary is the correct one. Boom is left for doubt only by 
the absence of fossils. Our march through that region was necessarily 
a hurried one, and but little time could be spent at any particular local¬ 
ity. Had we been able to make investigations more in detail, we proba¬ 
bly should have found our conclusions sustained by palaeontological evi¬ 
dence. 

Volcanic rocks .—Of these we have essentially three groups in our dis¬ 
trict: (1) the trachorheites, (2) the porphyritic trachytes, and, (3) the 
basaltic group. The first covers largo areas, extending in Southern 
Colorado in one unbroken mass over about 7,000 square miles. This 
great deposit I had occasion to study during three successive years. It 
was found to be, lithologically and geognostically speaking, of great uni¬ 
formity. In 1874 I found a region which bore evidence of having been 
the main point of outflow, for at least a very large portion of the vol¬ 
canic material.* Neither in 1873 nor 1875 was any other locality found 
that could at all be considered as having been at one time the center 
from which large areas were overflowed by the volcanic material. 
Throughout the region of the Uncompahgre Mountains (with the excep¬ 
tion of the locality above mentioned) the trachorheites show a regular 
stratification, on a grand scale, however. At many points the single 
strata or “ flows” can be traced for miles, or, if not traced, can be 
recognized by their lithological character. The present position of well- 
determined volcanic strata is a strong argument for the theory which 
claims a gradual .rise of the mountain ranges since the cessation of the 
earlier volcanic activity. We find on high ranges, on peaks reaching an 
elevation of 14,000 feet above sea level, the strata as distinctly marked 
as 6,000 feet lower down. We can scarcely assume that the region of 
outflow was at one time so high that it occupied a sufficiently elevated po¬ 
sition to seud its flows for a distance of more than a hundred miles, where 
they now are found at an altitude over 12,000 feet. It is more reasonable 
to suppose that, at the period of the massive eruption, the ranges now 
composed of trachorheites were lower, and have, since that time, changed 
their absolute elevation. During the outflows the surface of the country 
was already corrugated, as is shown by the outcrops of underlying met- 
amorphic rocks. It might at first sight be supposed that the volcanic 
material had been the agent producing a metamorphosis, which now we 
would find at places best adapted for exposures. Ample evidence has 
been obtained, however, more particularly along the northern border of 
the Quartzite Mountains, that whatever local influence the hot lavas ot 
that period may have had, they have not been productive of any exten¬ 
sive metamorphosis of older formation. Wherever shales and sand¬ 
stones have been found in immediate contact with the volcanic rocks, 

* Comp. Report United States Geological Survey, 1874, p. 208. 
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an alteration of tbe former has generally been observed. This, however, 
is invariably local, confined to narrow limits vertically. Were it possi¬ 
ble to make examination below the present surface of the trachorheites, 
we could, no donbt, reproduce a comparatively accurate picture of the 
configuration of the country before the period of eruption. Natural 
agents have furnished us with too limited a number of outcrops to 
form any but the most general idea as to the distribution of ranges and 
valleys at that time. It can scarcely even be made out with any degree 
of accuracy where the largest masses of mountains or hills, now covered, 
were to be found. So much is certain, however, that the Quartzite 
Mountains were then already too high to be invaded by the flowing 
lavas, and that they were the highest group of the entire region. To¬ 
ward the north they sloped off in ridges, that now appear as isolated 
outcrops of metamorphic rocks. At the southern end of the Sawatch 
Bange we find another locality that must have been too high (station 
94) for the trachorheites to cover with any heavy beds. Possibly that 
and the Quartzite Mountains were in connection at the time; if so, 
there existed a low depression in the region where now Pagosa Peak 
rises to an elevation of more than 13,000 feet. 

A very interesting feature of this region is the trachytic conglom¬ 
erate occurring with such great regularity along the north and south¬ 
western edge of the volcanic area. It is directly included between two 
series of trachorheitic flows, and is composed entirely of material orig¬ 
inating from the lower. Evidently the conglomerate was deposited by 
water that flowed over the trachorheites, as its composition fully proves. 
Whether it was deposited into water might seem doubtful, considering 
the absence of all animal remains. Structural character, however, ad¬ 
mits of no doubt that it was deposited into either gently-moving or still 
water, more probably the former. It seems, judging from the physical 
character of the conglomerate, that its deposition must have taken place 
during a comparatively short period of time. Comparing the eruption 
of all this volcanic material with phenomena observed in connection with 
active volcanoes of the present time, it is but reasonable to suppose, 
that at certain stages of the expulsion of lava, bowlders, fragments, and 
“ashy” lava were ejected. In reality, we do find deposits that very 
closely resemble the “ ash ” from existing volcanoes. If this was the 
case, it would have been an easy matter for the waters flowing over the 
hardened lava to remove in a short time a vast amount of material, 
which was then deposited at the places most favorably situated. 

As to the origin of this mass of volcanic rocks, I have no occasion to 
change the suggestion made 9 three years ago. Although I am not at 
present able to prove conclusively the hypothesis that we have in the 
trachorheites nothing but a highly-fused granite, the entire habitus of 
tbe formation, and the constancy of its constituents shown upon ulti¬ 
mate analysis, are so characteristic, and so closely agree with observa¬ 
tions on Archman groups, that I cannot otherwise than regard the view' 
formerly expressed as correct in the main. Dr. Oscar Loewt says: 
“Here (Burro Mountains , AT. Mex.) the rock (rhyolite) exhibits a close 
relation to the granite which it overlies, inasmuch as it incloses semi- 
fused fragments of the latter. Moreover, we can trace quite distinctly 
the effects of various degrees of heat upon masses of feldspar, which 
have, in some instances, assumed a glassy appearance; extensive veins 
of quartz also penetrate the rhyolite. From this it would appear that 
we here have a granite with partial transformation into a rhyolite.” 

• Report United States Geological Survey 1873, p. 350. 

tExplorations and Surveys West of One Hundredth Meridian, vol. iii, 1875, p. 641. 
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This observation points to the fact that different processes of cooling 
will furnish products which physically differ, though chemically they 
may show the same ultimate constituents. 

The second group, porphyritic trachytes, varies from the first mainly 
by their mode of occurrence and age. They form principally isolated 
volcanic masses, rising considerably above the level of the surrounding 
country. A number of the detached mountain groups in Western Colo¬ 
rado—Sierra La Sal, Sierra Abajo, La Plata Mountains, and others— 
are composed of this material. In the eastern portion of the State they 
are not wanting, although not so frequently met with. Dr.Peale is pre¬ 
paring an exhaustive paper on this subject for the annual report of 
1876, which will give, in detail, the mode of occurrence and features of 
mountains and ranges belonging to this formation. - He has had occasion 
to examine quite a number of them, and has obtained data that enable 
him to treat of the subject thoroughly. 

Dolerite and basalt comprise the third group. The former is but 
sparingly represented, while the latter is very frequently met with. In 
the southern portion of San Luis Valley and on the eastern slope of the 
southerly extension of the Sawatch Range the largest mass of basalt 
was observed. It has been described in Chapter II. 

Both the porphyritic trachyte and the basalt form dikes, that often 
extend for a number of miles, traversing sedimentary beds. All the vol¬ 
canic eruptions in Southern Colorado are “ massive/* in contradistinction 
to “ volcanic ” eruptions. Nowhere was even a single well-defined crater 
found. Instead of the volcanic material being ejected, as we see it done 
to-day, from a more or less regular cone, building up a crate* by the 
deposition of lava around the orifice, through which the expulsion takes 
place, we have, at best, hills or mountains, most frequently of irregular 
shape. Through the agency of either plutonic or volcanic earthquakes 
(less probably through contraction of the earth’s crust or portions thereof) 
“cracks” were formed, reaching down to a depth where the liquid or plastic 
material occurred, or to which it could force its way. This, forced upward, 
passed through the fissure, and, upon its arrival at the surface, spread 
in every available direction commensurate with the propelling press¬ 
ure from below. In the dikes we have evidence that the mate¬ 
rial composing them must have reached the walls of the fissure, at 
least near the surface, in a plastic and not viscous state. This, too, 
was probably the case with many of the porphyritic trachytes. If 
we assume that the pressure producing their ejection through fis¬ 
sures, that owed their existence either to the action of this same 
pressure or to other causes, was but little more than adequate to 
fbrce the liquefied mass to the surface, we can infer that the passage 
of this mass was slower than if the pressure had been greater. Oppor¬ 
tunity is therefore given to the material to cool gradually while ascend¬ 
ing, and to assume rigidity more rapidly after reaching the surface than 
otherwise would have been the case. Having become rigid, it would 
naturally require a by far greater force than up to that point of time 
had been employed to produce any farther motion in the mass. Should, 
then, the pressure below not be fully expended, although no longer 
able to exert any direct influence upon the volcanic body it has brought 
to the surface, it is highly probable that phenomena comparable to 
present seismic action would take place. In that case we could expect 
accessory fissures to be formed, into which the liquid or plastic material 
would be injected by the remnant of the original pressure. If the vol¬ 
canic mass reaches the surface in a sufficiently liquid state to permit 
its flowing, and the pressure brought to bear upon it from below still 
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continues, we will find that, although rapidly becoming rigid, it is still 
able to form either comparatively high mountains or cover a consider¬ 
able area, or both. 

Regarding the relative age of these volcanic groups, we once more 
have occasion to admire the accuracy of Richthofen’s excellent classifi¬ 
cation.* At all places where they were observed in onr district of 18J5, 
the succession as given by him was found to hold good. From evidence 
collected, we find that the porphyritie trachyte is younger than the 
trachorheltes, older than the basalt. The entire series of volcanic 
eruptions in Southern Colorado falls into a geological period that is 
subsequent to the deposition of the Lignitic group. Each of the three 
eras of volcanic activity has no doubt occupied a long space of time, 
less, perhaps, the second one than any other. In discussing the glacial 
phenomena, mention has been made of a conglomeritic deposit, probably 
belonging to that age, which is covered by basalt, and this latter, there¬ 
fore, mnstbe regarded as the youngest of the volcanic rocks in that section 
of country. Its last eruptions have taken place at a time when the 
configuration of the surface already closely resembled that of to-day in 
its general outlines. All the volcanic rocks that we find in Southern 
Colorado must be classed as being Post-Cretaceous. 

Glacial phenomena .—These have been treated of in the appendix, and 
the results derived from observations during two seasons, more partic¬ 
ularly, have been given. 

Drift .—Of drift we find a number of varieties—glacial, avalanchial, 
river-drift, lake-drift, and alluvial drift. All of them occur at places 
where we would most naturally expect to find them. The amount of 
redeposited material in Southern Colorado is enormous, but we can 
readily understand that this must be so, when we see the cafions and 
eroded mountain-slopes that have furnished it For the first time have 
I used the term “ avalancial ” drift, denoting that species of more or less 
heterogeneous secondary deposit that owes its removal from the origi¬ 
nal position to earth- and rock-slides, or to subsidences that are some¬ 
times accompanied by movements resulting in a general breaking np of 
the rocks. For the regions under consideration, the application of this 
name is characteristic, and expresses a typical occurrence of drift. 

Mines .—In the district of 1875 gold and coal are mined. Of these the 
former occurs in the Summit district, southwest of Del Norte, and in the 
sonthern portion of the Sangre de Cristo Range, the Trinidad gold-min¬ 
ing district. At the former locality it is found in the trachorbeltic, in 
the latter in metamorphic rocks. More time and work will be required 
before a final decision as to merit can be formed, though at present the 
indications looking toward eventual remuneration are favorable. Coal¬ 
mines have been started, and are worked with varying industry in the 
Trinidad region. In Chapter V they are described, and analyses of the 
coal obtained there are given. This coal is of a fair quality, applicable 
both for smelting purposes and for the manufacture of gas. Increasing 
population and connection of the settlements by railroads will go far 
toward developing these mines, as with such advantages a greater de¬ 
mand will establish itself, and enterprising miners will be able to find a 
ready market for their coal. 

* Memoirs California Academy of Science, lcKSS, voL 1, part ii. 
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A. 


ANCIENT GLACIERS IN SOUTHERN COLORADO. 

In the United States Geological and Geographical Report, 1874, p. 192, 
evidence of ancient glaciers has been mentioned as existing near station 
38 of 1874?, and near station 23 of 1874 (Mount Oso). At the for¬ 
mer place the glaciers were small, moving parallel to each other over a 
gently-sloping bench about at timber-line (11,800 feet). Polished and 
grooved rocks, erratic bowlders carried for several miles in a westerly 
direction, and the presence of numerous small shallow ponds denote the 
existence of moving ice at that point, in former times. Were it possible 
to traverse that wild section of country as thoroughly as might be de¬ 
sired, I have no doubt that numerous other indications of glacial action 
could be observed. The locality in question is at the western edge of 
that high group of mountains which has received the name of Quartzite 
Mountains. Deep canons, almost impassable, cut down into the hard 
metamorphic quartzite and schist rock, and are slowly worn still 
deeper by the swift currents of streams carrying comparatively very 
large quantities of water. Fog and rain, accompanied by low tem¬ 
peratures, are abundant there, even during the hottest portion of the 
year. This, then, is a region singularly well adapted to the formation 
and existence of glaciers. The hard, smooth sides of the rock, wher¬ 
ever it is free from dSbris, the deep canons, into which the rays of a 
warming sun rarely penetrate, and the unusually large amount of precipi¬ 
tated moisture, are all circumstances that combine favorably for the early 
freezing and late thawing of accumulated masses of snow and ice. In the 
canons themselves, at the headquarters of Rio Vallecito, the polishing and 
striation of the rocks inpositu may be observed. Both those forming the 
base and those forming the slopes show the evidence of having been sub¬ 
jected to the process of erosion by moving ice, carrying with it pebbles 
and bowlders. Descending with that tributary of Lime Creek where we 
have first noticed the language, written by glaciers, and descending still 
farther into the valley of the Animas, the indications that, at a higher 
elevation, admitted of no doubt, become more and more indistinct. 
Grauite lies exposed in positu , the rounded appearance of its surface 
strikingly reminding of the classical u roches moutonnies”, but owing to 
the peculiar physical condition of this granite (coarse-grained, with the 
mica and feldspar approximately in one plane), it would be possible that 
such forms might result without the aid of moving ice, or even flowing 
water. Frost and other atmospheric agents could readily produce 
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the effect there observed. On the other hand, the evenness of the val¬ 
ley, the presence of shallow lakes, and the long-continued appearance 
of this granite, in the same manner, strongly argue for the acceptance 
of glacial action in having thus shaped its surface. Granite decom¬ 
posing as readily as the one in question does would not retain striation 
for the same length of time as either the hard quartzite or the schists 
would, and it is quite possible, therefore, that the more positive evi¬ 
dences of moving ice may have been obliterated by the never-ceasing 
activity of atmospheric influences. Traveling farther toward the south, 
the exposed granite increases in quantity until we reach Animas City. 
From there downward heavy drift occurs, marking probably the end of 
the ancient glacier, if such it was, as a terminal moraine. This drift is 
composed of the rocks through which a glacier coming from the north 
would have passed. Quartzites, hornblende, and mica-schists, gneiss, 
and granite, each of many varieties, are represented there. Striation 
could not be noticed on any of the specimens examined, but their shape 
was more uniform than probably it would have been did they owe their 
transportation for so many miles from the place of their original occur¬ 
rence to water solely. Taking into consideration all these facts, it seems 
to me that the most rational conclusion to arrive at is, that the glacier 
descending into and partly down the Animas Valley is of older date 
than those observed higher up in the mountains, and* those more shel¬ 
tered from evaporation in the deep canons of the Quartzite Mountains. 
It does not seem that ice had at these points a very great influence 
upon the configuration of the country. Certain it is, that many of the 
minor details now to be observed owe their existence to it, but the 
main features of the region had been formed before glaciers. 

Near the headwaters of Rio Piedra, south of Weeminuehe Pass, 
evidences of glacial action can again be observed. Crossing the pass, 
we find trachyte, which soon, however, disappears, permitting the un¬ 
derlying metamorphic granite to appear. Here rounded bowlders, hav¬ 
ing been carried from their place of occurrence for several miles, and 
polished metamorphic rocks along the hill sides speak for the existence 
of glaciers. Although the proof of their existence is good at the points 
where it was-observed, it soon becomes obliterated farther down stream. 
It is probable, therefore, that the ice fields here were of but small ex¬ 
tent. They evidently carried bowlders of large size with them and 
deposited them all along their route. This leads me to conclude that 
the size of the glaciers was a variable one, changing, perhaps, with the 
mean temperature of the cold seasons. 

Near stations 36 and 37 the remains of old glaciers are very easily 
recognized, as also the influence that was brought to bear on tbe shap¬ 
ing of the water-courses. A map showing the relative conditions of 
the region is annexed. One of the main branches of the Piedra 
(Weeminuehe Creek) flows a little east of south, about two miles west 
of station 36. It runs first through an area of metamorphic granite, 
then through a narrow strip of Lower Cretaceous, resting upon the for¬ 
mer, and finally enters a valley about five miles long and a mile wide. 
While evidence of the passage of glaciers was found above the valley, 
this latter it covered entirely by glacial drift. The glacier moved down 
along the course of the stream, depositing on either side lateral mo¬ 
raines of small extent, while the central portion remained filled with the 
ice. After moving on for about four miles, the glacier made a curve 
to tbe eastward, but soon changed again to its old course. In the lower 
part of the valley—Cretaceous—we now find deposited the metamorphic 
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and partly volcanic, erratic material that was brought down by the 
movement of the ice. 

On either side of the valley are Cretaceous ridges, which close at its 
end to a narrow cafion. At one time evidently this canon was choked 
up with the accumulating drift, and the ice found itself forced to expand 
laterally. Thereby a large mass of the bowlders was pushed against 
the low divide eastward, through which formerly the next stream to 
the east entered and joined the ice-field. At the same time this eastern 
fork (Rio Huerto), situated between stations 36 and 37, was but a glacial 
stream, resulting from the melted ice that filled the valley between the 
two stations. 

To-day that valley consists of a beautiful green meadow four miles 
long and about a mile wide. It is flat, with a pretty stream running 
along its eastern edge. Along both the sides morainal benches follow 
its entire length, and at the lower end of the valley a terminal moraine 
has constructed a “dam” about 60 feet high. Near the center of this 
dam is an opening of regular shape through which the stream finds its 
outlet. It turns sharply to the east, runs in a southerly direction around 
a Cretaceous bluff and joins the stream of Weeminuche Valley about 
six miles lower down. The glacier coming out of the narrow gorge of 
volcanic mountains at the head of the valley moved down it, depositing 
more erratic material on the west than on the east side, owing to the 
slope of the latter. At that time the waters flowing off from it joined 
the western creek five miles higher up than at present. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, the passage became obstructed by the deposition of moraines, and 
the water could no longer flow through the accustomed channel. Dur¬ 
ing the same time the eastern glacier pushed its own terminal moraine 
toward the narrow southern entrance of the valley, until it was no longer 
possible for the water to escape there, save in disconnected, small 
brooks. Either synchronous with this period or shortly after, the gla- 
oiers of both valleys began to recede, first, perhaps, the eastern one, 
and then the accumulating waters of the Huerto Valley formed a lake. 
From the present appearance of the moraines, from reduction of their 
prominent irregular shapes to that of continuous benches, and from the 
gradual but extensive erosion produced by overflowing waters, I have 
concluded that the lake remained there for quite a long time. Finally, 
however, the resisting terminal moraines seem to have been weakened 
and the water rushed forth, breaking the opening into the dam that 
now exists. Instead of being able to flow in the same southwesterly 
direction that it followed before the deposition of moraines at the point of 
its egress, it was forced thereby to turn eastward, and only after flowing 
for six miles could it find an opening through which to join the stream 
that it formerly entered higher up. These two instances are the most 
indisputable that I have seen in Southern Colorado of the former exist¬ 
ence of glacial lakes. Where by the recessionof the glaciers throughout 
the region was produced, will be discussed in subsequent pages. How 
slowly or rapidly it may have occurred, however, and how much oppor¬ 
tunity for the formation of lakes may thereby have been afforded, is a 
question that cannot be answered by the observations and experience of 
to-day. 

It 6eems probable that a number of the canons through which tribu¬ 
taries of the Rios Piedra and San Juan flow were cut in part by glaciers. 
The large amount of drift deposition in the immediate vicinity of the 
mountains, which there form a long line of steep slopes, cannot well be 
otherwise accounted for. In case we could assume that the mean annual 
temperature in that region was at any time low enough to admit of the 
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existence of glaciers—and we have the undoubted evidence of their 
former presence—there are but few localities in Southern Colorado that 
wonld be so favorable to their formation. An elevated plateau, a large 
portion of which is above timber-line, stretches nearly horizontally from 
northwest to southeast, cut at right angles to its strike by deep canons. 
Precipitation of moisture is there, at least at the present time, very 
plentiful, and nothing would prevent the formation of large masses of 
ice. After descending into the lower valleys, the glaciers probably 
would have succumbed to the change of temperature, as there is about 
5,000 feet difference of elevation along the edge of that volcanic plateau 
and the valleys immediately west of it. This, of coarse, may account 
for the fact that so few glaciers descended as low as the two above de¬ 
scribed (8,000 feet above sea-level). 

Of by far greater extent was the glacier occupying a position on the 
summit of the volcanic plateau, at the headwaters of Bio Conejos and 
Bio Chama. Biding up this latter river the first indications of glacial 
action were observed at an altitude of 8,450 feet. The surrounding rock 
was trachyte and trachytic conglomerate, strewn upon which erratic 
bowlders of mica-schist and gneiss were found. Irregular knolls of 
erratic material along the cafion gave evidence of morainal deposits. 
Large quantities of earth and gravel, obtained partly from the meta- 
morphic rocks, whose site we had not yet discovered, partly from the 
trachyte and conglomerate, formed small hills, scattered across the nar¬ 
row valley without order. From the land and rock slides near the cafion- 
walls they were readily distinguishable. For the distance of about five 
miles this continued, until the cafion closed in very suddenly. This 
occurrence is the most southerly one that 1 have observed in Colorado, 
reaching south of north latitude 37° into New Mexico. Examining a 
wall that seemed to shut every egress off completely, the metamorphic 
rocks were discovered in positu , and were found to be the same that fur¬ 
nished the erratic bowlders. It was seen that the glaciers transporting 
the material had descended 2,700 feet from the summit of the plateau 
from* the northwest in a horizontal distance of about three miles, and 
then had pushed before it the material that had accumulated for ages 
in the narrow valley below. Polished rocks inpositu and striation of 
the same gave evidence of the course followed by the glacier. Probably 
one or two smaller branches of the glacier above descended from the 
northeast, but the nature of the rock is such that striation or polish 
would there soon have vanished. Small outcrops of granite at that 
locality show the thickness of the volcanic beds to be about 3.000 feet. 
Although the lower and upper beds of the volcanic rock are nard and 
firm, the middle ones are composed of conglomerate, which readily 
yields to erosive agents. Farther north this becomes more apparent 
still. 

Ascending to the plateau, evidences of glaciers are found in the pres¬ 
ence of small shallow lakes within the timber-line. On the plateau 
itself, just at the headwaters of Bio Chama, the greater portion of the 
volcanic strata is exposed to view without having formed any soil. 
Striation and polishing of the most beautiful type extends from here 
(station 84, about 11,800 feet) for four miles farther north, along the 
headwaters of the Bio Conejos. At this place, too, there is evidence of 
a u drop^of about 400 to 500 feet vertical distance. But very little lateral 
displacement has occurred in consequence thereof. Near station 84, the 
stri® lead toward the cafion of the Chama south. From the fine stri®, 
the diameter of a hair on a highly polished surface, these witnesses of 
former glacial motion occur, increasing to grooves 3 and 4 inches wide 
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and £ to 1 inch deep. The material showing them is a light-brown tra¬ 
chyte, belonging to No. 3, upper. Its compact feldspathic paste and the 
diminutive crystals of segregated minerals have tended to preserve as 
completely as possible the finest lines and the mirror-like polish that the 
repeated passage of ice over its surface has produced. Though through 
uuimportant local displacements the direction of the striation on many, 
even large portions of rocks, has been changed from its original posi¬ 
tion, the main direction is toward the deep valley of the Cbama. As we 
proceed farther north, however, riding over the bare rocks that are 
striated and grooved, a change takes place, and we find that instead of 
their main direction being toward the south, it was now toward the 
east, in a line with the headwater drainage of Rio Conejos. Hun¬ 
dreds of little ponds have formed in the shallow depressions produced 
by the slight excavating action of the ice aud its accompanying 
bowlders and detritus. More than 25 square miles must have been 
covered on the plateau by this extensive glacier, although there were 
some points there that could not be reached by the icc. The plateau 
slopes toward the east about at the center of the ancient glacier, and in 
that direction the ice moved. Bowlders are found lying around but not 
in any regular order ? for obvious reasons. As soon as the moving agent 
of erosion separated mto several arms and reached the easily crumbling 
trachytic conglomerate, it turned its power to account and aided in the 
production of narrow canons of great depth. Probably the waters leav¬ 
ing the glacier had selected the most favorable directions for their pass¬ 
age, and the ice, with rocks coining after them, wrought so successful an 
erosion that the canons entered from above are almost impassable. So 
far as I could observe, no striation remains on the walls of the conglom¬ 
erate, neither do the erratic bowlders within the canons show any regu¬ 
lar morainal deposition. The latter dropped down as they were pushed 
over the steep edges by the ice, and merely form irregular heaps, the 
irregularity of which was further increased by the superposition of the 
ice. How far down these canons the glaciers may have extended I 
am unable to say, but jim of the opinion that they soon succumbed to 
the higher temperature that they must have found 3,000 to 3,500 feet 
lower. Where the Rio Conejos reaches San Luis Valley, it runs in a 
canon of basalt.- Soil has been deposited on either side of the river by 
it, while the surrounding country shows nothing but the sterile basaltic 
cover. Probably this soil may have been to a great extent the smaller 
detritus formed by the grinding action of the glaciers. Nothing was 
found there, however, that might warrant the belief that any of the 
glaciers could have reached the valley. Although the pressure from 
above must have been very great and the impetus given the motion of 
the glaciers very considerable, by descending 60 rapidly, it does not seem 
as if they traveled more than perhaps seven or eight miles from the 
point where their western limit may be located. This is the largest 
single glacier or rather series of glaciers from one starting-point that I 
have observed in Southern Colorado, and it is a particularly satisfac¬ 
tory one, inasmuch as it has left the record of its history in so unequiv¬ 
ocal and easily read a legend. I call it the Conejos glacier. 

Small indications of local glacial action may be observed in some of 
the canons of the Sangre de Cristo Range. They are of such a charac¬ 
ter as to lead to the conclusion that the same results might have been 
produced by a repeated accumulation of snow and the subsequent 
movement of both snow and the adjoining bowlders upon thawing. 
At all events there is no certainty as to their true glacial character, and 
they are not considered here. The above enumeration includes all the 
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undoubted glacial regions of Southern Colorado that I have had occa¬ 
sion to visit daring the years 1874 and 1875. An interesting question 
presents itself when considering whether these glacial occurrences were 
synchronous or not, firstly, among themselves, and secondly, with the 
accepted glacial epoch of this continent. Inasmuch as the latter ex¬ 
tended over a very large period of time, there is but little to be gained 
or lost by discussing that portion of the question. The first part of it, 
however, has a direct bearing upon the physical history of Colorado, 
and it will be well to examine into the facts that may lead to the one or 
other view. Undoubtedly the most valuable evidence in determining 
the geological age of this glacier is to be gained by observing upon 
what rockd or beds they were located. But little will be learned on 
this point from that at the head of the Animas. During the Carbonifer¬ 
ous period, probably, or late during the Devonian, the rocks that now 
exist as quartzites, schists, and granites, were metamorphosed so as to 
attain their present character. Those near station 38 of 1874 are of Silu¬ 
rian age, so that nothing regarding younger formations can be learned 
at that locality. On the Piedra the glaciers have covered Lower Creta¬ 
ceous sandstones and shales; but as this is the youngest group in ex¬ 
istence there, the age is too remote for us to take the relative position 
in evidence. The Conejos glacier, however, affords more of a clew. A 
spur of the plateau from which it started ruus in a southeasterly direc¬ 
tion, and upon this station 88 is located at an elevation of 12,181 feet. 
This is lower than station 85,12,282 feet, which latter station is still 
within the original domain of the glacier. In spite of this difference in 
altitude the plateau of 88 is covered by a black vesicular basalt, while 
85 is located on trachyte. Experience and observation have taught 
that basalt (as a rule, though exceptions in favor of rhyolite are claimed) 
is the youngest of the volcanic rocks. Both trachyte aud basalt are re¬ 
garded as being of Tertiary origin, extending in time to the Miocene 
period. Here, then, we have a tangible fact, whereby to determine the 
relative age of at least one glacier. A portion of the Conejos glacier 
extended toward the southeast and covered a portion of the basalt 
which there overlies the trachyte. It is certain, then, that the period of 
existence for that glacier must have fallen iuto late Tertiary times, pro¬ 
vided our premise as to the age of trachyte and basalt is correct. How 
much later than the period stated it may have existed there, however, is 
beyond the possibility of determination. We have merely the extreme 
limit of u old age.” 

Taking into consideration the accumulation of finely separated 
mineral matter in San Luis Valley, which may in part owe its existence 
to the action of the glaciers as stated above, we see between the two 
items a connection as to time. The glacier covered basalt and the 
detritus produced by the glacier covers basalt.* Having seen this to 
be the case, we have at hand the means to explain the afflux of an un¬ 
usual amount of water into San Luis Valley, which at that time must 
have been in a condition resembling the present in its general features. 
If the basalt was there the bluffs and mountains in the south of the 
valley were already formed, and the gentle slope from the southeast 
was also existing. That the glacier did disappear is a fact, also that it 
could not have vanished solely by the agency of evaporation. Melting 
of the ice would of necessity accompany any process of that nature, and 
the supply of water for San Luis Valley would have been greatly in¬ 
creased. It is possible to answer the question of contemporaneous 


•Report on Northern California and Oregon, J. S. Newberry, lc57, p. 4*2, mentions 
“ trap-ledges ” grooved and striated by glaciers. 
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existence of these glaciers at different localities indirectly only. By 
studying the causes that produced glaciers in Southern Colorado, and 
arriving at a satisfactory conclusion as to their efficacy, we may judge 
that like cause produces like effect, and may thus indirectly deduce for 
all our former glaciers in that region, the result that they were active 
at the same time. I am of the opinion that, although a general glacial 
period may readily be accepted, local influences determine in many 
instances the perpetuation of glaciers at given points. The glaciers of 
our own country, those of Switzerland, and numerous other regions are 
but in support of this view. Remove the cause of their perpetuation 
either by a change of the mean annual temperature or an inadequate 
supply of precipitated moisture, and the glacier will gradually disappear. 
It has been my endeavor to draw conclusions from analogous occur¬ 
rences of other localities, as to the origin and fate of our glaciers in 
Southern Colorado, and the result thereof is contained in the subjoined 
pages. 

Before proceeding to a more general discussion as to the causes and 
the origin of the glaciers in Southwestern Colorado, I wish to make 
reference to an interesting group of drift on the eastern side of San Luis 
Valley. In Chapter II mention has already been made of the “ compact 
drift” observed at station 115, extending from there northward beyond 
station 118. It is by no means an easy matter to explain an accunjula- 
tion of drift bowlders covering so extensive an area, and reaching a 
thickness of more than 1,000 feet. I have not seen the “regular strati¬ 
fication” mentioned by others as existing in these bluffs. There is an 
attempt at stratoid arrangement noticeable, but it is too obscure to ad¬ 
mit of terming the poorly-defined layers strata. We found (station 118) 
that this compact drift was there covered by about 200 feet of basalt. 
At the same time pebbles and bowlders of basalt were found in the con- 
glomeritic mass underlying the volcanic cap. Metamorphic, sedi¬ 
mentary (Carboniferous), trachytic, and, as stated, basaltic material 
compose the “ compact drift.” On the western slope of the Sangre de 
Cristo Range, at the immediate base of the high mountains forming its 
crest, canons are cut into the metamorphic rocks, showing detail- 
features that closely resemble those produced by glacial erosion. This 
is particularly noticeable due east of the drift-bluffs. It seems highly 
probable to me, therefore, that the drift in question was deposited in 
the region where we now find it, by glaciers extending and moving 
from east to west. In Chapter II the former lakes of San Luis Valley 
have been treated of, and with reference thereto I explain the stratoid 
appearance of a portion of this drift by assuming that such portion was 
deposited into still water, into the waters of the great lake. It may 
seem rash to assign an accumulation of drift capped by baecUt to glacial 
action. This appears all the more unorthodox when we remember that 
farther west glacial erosion was observed on the basalt itself. Taking 
into consideration, however, the long period of time that must have 
elapsed before the last of the basaltic flows made its appearance, and 
taking into consideration, furthermore, the intermissions of suspended 
volcanic activity between many of these flows, there is no reason why 
glaciers should not have formed and removed large masses of rocky ma¬ 
terial during such period of inactivity. These redeposited masses were 
eventually reached by the lava of the latest volcanic eruptions. This 
case, or rather this interpretation of facts observed, is not isolated, 
although I am not aware of any similar or identical occurrence haviqg 
been observed on the North American continent. 
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Lyell,* following the view of Gastaldi, considers erratic deposits in 
the Miocene formation of Tarino as owing their present position to gla¬ 
cial action. By Godwin-Austen deposits in the Cretaceous formation of 
England are claimed as having had a similar origin, and Escher von der 
Li nth, considers conglomeritic accumulations in the Cretaceous of Swit¬ 
zerland as having been produced by glaciers. A number of English 
geologists have even asserted that a breccia, belonging to the Permian 
(at Whitehaven) formation, could not have been deposited by anything 
but ice. At all events, explanations of this kind must be received with 
caution, but the fact of such comparatively numerous observations, at 
different localities, goes far to show that the assumption of the existence 
of either very early glacial periods or very early local glaciers is one 
not foreign to the view’s of a geologist. Nothing that I can conceive 
of, either in the arrangement of the conglomerate or in its correlation 
with neighboring formations, argues against the conclusion that it may 
have been transported to its present place of deposition by the action 
of moving ice. 

Considering the influence that ancient glaciers must have had upon 
the configuration of Ban Luis Valley, I cannot regard it as having been 
other than subordinate. Experience has shown that glaciers will follow 
a course best adapted to their development, and that, although they 
determine in a very large measure the detail-features of the region they 
traverse, they rarely have been productive of radical changes extend¬ 
ing over thousands of square miles. B. v. Cotta t states that glaciers 
certainly have no opportunity of forming unless valleys to receive 
them already exist} He contends that, although the influence of mov¬ 
ing ice upon the orographic features of a region invaded by it cannot 
be denied or overlooked, it has heretofore generally been overestimated. 
It is possible for glaciers, according to Cotta, to widen valleys, or change 
their form and dimensions, not, however, to excavate deep fjords or val¬ 
leys at places where such, or their beginning, never before existed. A 
case corresponding to these views we seem to have in San Luis Valley. 
The easterly dip of the volcanic strata west of the valley, and the ele- „ 
vation of the Sangre de Cristo Range, together, have, in my opinion, 
produced the depression of San Luis Valley. No doubt the glaciers 
near its border had a very considerable influence in shaping its edges, 
but I am not prepared to concede that the entire valley was covered by 
a single glacier, or that the entire valley owes its present configuration 
to the action of such glacier. Professor Stevenson says:§ “The whole 
character here (San Luis Valley) seems to admit of no inference other 
than that the valley is the result of glacial erosion.” For the reasons 
above given, I cannot agree with this “ inference ”, as it seems to me al¬ 
together too much at variance with the results usually produced by 

• Principles of Geology, I, pp. 203 to 207. 

tGeologic der Gegenwart, 1872, p. 354. 

X An exception to this rule may be noted aa occurring in the regions of very low 
mean annual temperatures. Dr. Bessels, of the Polaris north polar expedition, has 
furnished me with the following data regarding the formation of glaciers, in very high 
latitudes, on perfectly level table-lands. In case the temperature of the warmer sea- 
sous be too low to produce a melting of the ice and snow which had accumulated 
during the cold seasons, the formation of a glacier or complex of glaciers is possible, 
even on a level plateau, which contains no elevations either as mountains or as a crest. 
Cases of this kind was observed by Dr. Bessels on both sides of Petermann Fjord, 
north of north latitude 80°. The ice then has a motion resulting from the combined 
effect of centrifugal force.and regelation. This aase, of course, can only occur in 
regions where weliave arctic olimatal conditions. 

9 Report Explorations and Surveys We6t One Hundredth Meridian, 1875, vol. iii, p. 
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glacial erosion. It requires from the glacier, that at best coaid have 
had bat comparatively short headings, and'mast soon have spread over 
a very wide area, thus losing in active force, more work thau in my esti¬ 
mation a glacier of each original extent could have performed. 

As the last question involved in the discussion of the ancient glaciers 
of Southern Colorado, we have to consider their origin. Without enter¬ 
ing into an elaborate discussion on glacial periods in general, I shall cite 
such instances as may corroborate the views I hold with regard to the 
subject.* From many localities west of the Missouri River, evidences of 
ancient glaciers have been mentioned by geologists exploring the count 
try. Professor Newberry enumerates a large number from the Cascade 
Range,t including in the glaciated area Mounts Hood, Rainier, Adams, 
and others. Whitney { cites many localities in that State where the 
traces of former glaciers have been found. In Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah, Colorado, and other Territories, they have been observed, and are 
described in the reports of the various surveying and exploring expe¬ 
ditions. We have, therefore, numerous ancient glaciers spread over an 
enormous area of country. For those of the Cascade Range Newberry 
claims the same period of time that is assigned to the great glacial epoch 
of our central continental regions. Gilbert § describes a number of the 
phenomena he has observed, and explains some of the orographic feat¬ 
ures of the regions he examined as owing their present characteristics 
to the influence of moving ice. Gilbert comes to the conclusion || that 
the “general glaciation of the Eastern United States had no counter¬ 
part in the same latitudes, over the region extending from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Sierra Nevada inclusive”, and elaborates this state¬ 
ment by saying that “ the phenomena of the glacial epoch at the west 
differed from the synchronous phenomena in the same latitudes at the 
East, for the reason that then, as now. the former region was compara¬ 
tively arid, and material was lacking for a great ice-field”. It is to be 
understood, then, from these expressions, that the glaciation of our 
western country did not partake of the same character as that farther 
east. In other words, instead of having a great expanse covered by 
ice, we have, owing to the “ arid” character of the region, but isolated 
groups of glaciers. It seems to me, in case a general glacial epoch is 
accepted for our entire continent, that the orographic and topographical 
features of the country “from the Rocky Mountains to the Sierra 
Nevada inclusive” might more effectually account for the absence of a 
“great ice-field” than the want of moisture. At the same time it 
becomes a matter of some difficulty to reconcile the “ then as now ” 
“ arid” character of the country to conclusion No. Ill at which Gilbert 
arrives. He says.-fi “There was a general accession of water to the 
valleys of the great basin, [during the period of glaciation , tcould un¬ 
doubtedly be understood from the connection this sentence has with the pre¬ 
ceding and following .—E.] Lakes were formed where now are only 
deserts, and valleys, now nearly empty, were filled to overflowing.” 

Two conditions, above all, are necessary for the formation of glaciers: 
an abundance of precipitated moisture and a low mean annual tem- 

* I am at present engaged in preparing a paper on the ancient glaciers of the Rocky 
Mountains and those fortner west, in which their correlations with each other and with 
the great ice-period shall be more fully treated of. 

t Report on Northern California and Oregon, 1857, p. 42, and Pop. Sci. Monthly, 1876, 
p. 289. 

t Geological Survey of California, vol. i, 1865. 

$ Explorations and Surveys West of the One Handredth Meridian, 1875, p. 86. 

|| Ibid., p. 103. 

% Ibid., p. 104. 
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peratare. In order to obtain the requisite amount of moisture for 
the regions where we observe evidence of ancient glaciers, we must 
necessarily either assume that at the time of their existence the 
quantity of precipitated moisture was greater, or that the mean annual 
temperature was lower, than it is at present. If we stndy the country ad¬ 
jacent to that where we find glacial evidence, we will observe that a 
by far larger area was at one time covered by water than to-day. The 
Great Salt Lake extended beyond the boundaries that now confine it, 
spreading over a wide expanse of country.* Many of the valleys in 
Arizona, Nevada, and Southern Oalifornia, that now present nothing but 
the sterile sand and gravel that rapidly destroy the few streams of 
these regions, were at that time filled with lakes. Here, then, we have 
a source of moisture far exceeding, in quantity, that carried eastward 
at present by the prevailing westerly winds. Near the western coast, 
where precipitation of water is more abundant than farther inland, we 
find glaciers still existing in some of the ranges. I conclude, there¬ 
fore, that the ancient glaciers of Colorado and regions similar to it, both 
as regards geographical location and orographic construction, owe 
their former existence mainly to the presence of those numerous sheets 
of water farther west. These now have disappeared, and incident upon 
their removal, whatever may have produced that, was the recession and 
final extinction of the ancient glaciers. Holding this view, I maiutain that 
the lakes formerly filling so many valleys were in existence before any gla¬ 
ciers occurred in the Rocky Mountains proper. Whether these lakes were 
prior, synchronous, or subsequent to the accepted glacial epoch of the 
North American continent is of no importance in this instance, inasmuch 
as their presence at any given time would have produced the local effects 
of glaciation in the regions under discussion. It is highly probable, 
however, that the period of their greatest magnitude fell into the time 
of the general glacial epoch, and thus, indirectly, do the local glaciers 
observed become connected therewith. So far as they are concerned 
directly, however, I claim for their origin immediate telluric causes 
causes that were originally the result, perhaps, of cosmic conditions of 
that character upon which Oroll bases his ingenious and acceptable 
hypothesis. An analogous case to the one under consideration is that 
regarding the former and present glaciers of Switzerland. Escher von 
der Linth, the Swiss geologist,! supported by D6sor, has explained the 
gradual diminution of Swiss glaciers in a manner that would fully 
account for the formation as well as for the disappearance of those for¬ 
merly existing in the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada. It is a 
well-established fact that, in comparatively recent geological ages, the 
desert of Sahara was in connection both with the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Atlantic Ocean. It was then essentially an inland sea of enor¬ 
mous dimensions. The time of its greatest extent may be assumed to 
have been synchronous with that of the greatest development of South 
European glaciers. One instance may suffice. Proof has been furnished 
by Captain Bach| that at one time the glacier of the Rhine extended 
northward across Lake Constance, far into the present kingdom of Wiir- 
temberg. This was by no means the case at so very remote a period, as 
the archaeological remains .found at Schussenried by Professor Fraas§ 
tend to show. The glacier of the Rhone at that time extended southward 

* Report Explorations and Surveys West of the One Hundredth Meridian, 1875, p. 88. 
t AUgemeine Zeitung, Beil., No. 9 and 10, 1865. 

X Waertt. Jahreshefte, 1869, ii, p. 113. 

$ Arch. fUr Anthrop., tom. ii, 1867. 

15 G S 
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across the Lake of Geneva, many miles beyond its present limits. 
Dependent upon the moisture derived from the large expanse of water 
farther south was the existence of these enormous moving ice fields. 
With other words* though indirectly iu connection, perhaps, with the 
general glacial epoch, their perpetuation was directly dependent upon 
local causes. As the sea of the Sahara receded, the prevailing south¬ 
westerly wind (foehn of Switzerland) became warmer, the mean annual 
temperature rose, and the size of the glaciers diminished in proportion. 
According toCh. Martens,* the mean temperature of Switzerland would 
to-day require a fall of but 4° C. to permit glaciers to extend once more 
as far as the city of Geneva. 

B. v. Gotta t states, in his clear language, that in the course of time, 
may it even require millions of years, every lake destroys itself. The 
water contained in a basin will never rest uutii it has destroyed such 
portions, the destruction of which will result iu the disappearance of 
the lake itself. Where changes of niveau do not take place, counter¬ 
balancing the transporting power of flowing water, the tendency of all 
streams emptying into lakes will be to raise the level of its bottom. 
Thus both erosion at the edges of a lake and a rising of its bed will 
combine to produce a dry valley where formerly water occupied the 
region. To these is added the destruction by evaporation, and we have 
three mighty factors to account for the absence of bodies of water 
in the numerous valleys of our western country that bear evidence of 
having at one time contained them. 

With the disappearance of these lakes, the recession and eventual 
destruction of the ancient glaciers was in the most intimate connection. 
The latter were totally dependent upon the former for their existence, 
and both came to a termination within a short time of each other. 

Though no doubt numerous localities may be found in Southern 
Colorado, where small glaciers existed, it was impossible, during the 
time we spent there to study more of them thau the ones especially 
mentioned above. They represent, I think, the most typical occurrences 
of that section of the country, and present varied features of great 
interest. 


B. 


CATALOGUE OF THE MINERALS OF COLORADO. 

The subjoined list of minerals was prepared as nearly complete 
up to date as possible. As a foundation for it, the list published in the 
Report of 1873 (p. 355) was taken. All available material has been 
utilized in its preparation. I am indebted for information both through 
the medium of publications and personal communications to the follow¬ 
ing geutlemen: Oapt. E. L. Berthoud, of Golden, Col.; Prof. P. Frazer, 
E. M., Philadelphia; Prof. F. A. Genth, of the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania; Dr. F. V. Hayden; W. H. Holmes; Dr. O. Loew; Prof. E. J. 
Mallet, jr., of Rosita, Col.; A. R. Marvine; Dr. A. C. Peale; Mr. 
Peters, E. M., Fairplay, Col.; Prof. J. F. L. Scbirmer, United States 
Mint, Denver, Col.; A. Von Schulz, E. M., Black Hawk, Col., and J. 
Alden Smith, Territorial Geologist of Colorado. 

Among the most interesting minerals of the State the tellurium-corn- 

* Vezian, ProdrOme de gdologie, tom. i, p. 421. 
t Geologic der Gegenwart, 1872, p. 357. 
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pounds will be noticed. Nowhere have these occurred so beautifully 
developed and in such large quantities as in Boulder and Lake Counties. 
They have justly attracted the attention of mineralogists both on this 
and the European continents. Although a considerable amount of 
work has been done upon them, there is ample opportunity and need of 
farther investigation. As the mines of the districts in which these 
minerals occur increase in depth, we may possibly be able to obtain 
some definite knowledge as regards the vertical distribution, in the vein, 
of minerals that are so highly volatile. Many discoveries have suc¬ 
ceeded tbe first ones made in the Gold Hill district on the famous Bed 
Gloud and Cold Spring lodes. New districts have been organized, and 
mining is carried on vigorously, producing the high-grade ores that are 
characteristic of the presence of tellurets. 

A number of minerals, such as pyrite, chalcopyrite, galenite, sphaler¬ 
ite, and others, not classed as “ores”, occur throughout the entire State. 
The former more particularly in ore-districts, the latter (feldspars, varie¬ 
ties of quartz, &c.) everywhere. I n such a case merely the general locality 
has been given, without any special localities, unless these contain the 
mineral in some particular form or association. Since 1873 the number 
of mineral species found in Colorado has increased nearly 50, showing 
that by no means all the occurrences are known as yet. Nearly all 
found in the State, with but five or six exceptions, are primary miner¬ 
als. After the mines will have been worked for some length of time, 
we can expect the formation and discovery of epigene species that 
would be particularly interesting from the telluride regions. Numerous 
localities have been added since 1873, discovered in part by members of 
the survey, kindly furnished in part by some of the gentlemen above 
named. 

Glancing over the list, we find that Colorado is rich in minerals that 
may be classed as “ silver-minerals ”. Many of the species belonging to 
this group are here represented aud occur at a number of localities. 
Fewer varieties represent the lead and copper minerals. Silicates are 
found in their chief species, but good crystals of any one of them are 
rare. 

Though comparatively a small list for a State containing such broad 
expanses of mineral lands, it represents mainly one class of species, 
those pertaining to mining industries, and the enumeration thereof fur¬ 
nished is sufficiently complete to give an idea of their distribution. 
Aotinoute. —In radiated form, of light-green color, on station 2 of 
1873, on Buffalo and Sopris Peaks, Bergen’s Bancb, and Boulder 
Peak. 

Actinolite, crystallized. —Bergen’s Banch, Jefferson County, Col¬ 
orado. 

Agate. —Cloudy, of white aud gray color in the trachytic formations of 
station 27 of 1873, in various forms at the Los Pinos agency, in South 
Park, in the Arkansas Valley, and on the Frying Pan, in varieties. 
Throughout Middle Park, valley of the Gunnison, and adjoining 
regions. Moss agate below IJncompahgre, near Grand Biver. 
Alabandite.— At Quartz ville. 

Alabaster. —Mount Vernon. 

ALlophanite. —Franklin mine, in Gilson Gulch; Fowler and Wells’s 
branch, Sugar Loaf district. 

Altaite. —Bed Cloud and Cold Spring, at Gold Hill. 

Alum. —Mount Vernon. 

Aluminite. —Mount Vernon. 

Amazon Stone (Adularia).— Elk Creek. 
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Amber! —(One specimen found on bead of Cherry Greek). 

Amethyst. —At Nevada and other neighboring localities. On Bock 
Greek, Clear Greek County. San Juan mines. 

Amianthite. —North Boulder Creek. 

Amphibolite. —Buffalo Peak, Montgomery. In small acionlar crystals 
in the porphyritic trachytes. Head of Ohio Greek in volcanic breccia. 
Along Ohio Greek and Onnnison River. 

Anglesite. —Preeland Mine on Trail Creek. In crystals at the Horse¬ 
shoe lead mine, in South Park. 

Anhydrite. —On Elk Greek. Crystallized at the salt-works in South 
Park. 

Anthophyllite. —North Bonlder Greek. 

Anthracite. —Gunnison River, Southwest Colorado. Anthracite Greek 
O Be Joyfbl Greek, in the Elk Mountains. Gnoompahgre Ga&on (semi • 
anthracite). 

Antimony.—G old Hill. 

Antrdiolite.— Golden, Colorado Table Mountain. 

Apatite.— At Fairplay. 

Apophyllite. —Station 22 of 1873. 

Aragonite.— Occurring in the form usually termed flos / erri , very beau¬ 
tifully in Marshal's Tunnel, Georgetown, Golden. Table Mountain. 

Argentitb.— Colorado Central Mine, Terrible, and other mines at 
Georgetown; in the No Name, Caribou, and others at Caribou; in some 
mines near Nevada; in the Senator lode of the Hardscrabble mining 
district; it occurs mostly in small quantities imbedded either in quartz 
or in the predominating ore; when decomposed, native silver is the 
result. At the Silver Star, Moose, and other mines near Fairplay. 

Arsenopyritk.— Priest mine, Fairplay. 

Arsenopyrite. —(With silver and copper,) Park Lode, Bergen’s Ranch, 
Jefferson County, Colorado. 

Asbestos. —occurs in small quantities, partly radiated, near Caribou. 

Asphalt is fouud in the White River region. It occurs in veins, is very 
compact and brittle. Occurs in springs near the summit of the Book 
Cliffs; Cafion City. (Loew.) 

Aventurine feldspar.— On- Elk Creek, Jefferson County, Colorado 
Territory. 

Aventurine Quartz.— Elk Creek. 

Azurite. —In the No Name, together with malachite, the result of 
decomposition of fahlerz, Caribou; in the Rosita mines in Hardscrab¬ 
ble, on Trail Creek, on Crater Mountains, in the mines around Fair- 
play, and in the mines of Elk Mountain district, Malachite lode, Bear 
Creek, Gendhemas lode, Tucker’s Gulch. 

Barite.— In yellow tabular crystals, clear in the Tenth Legion mine bf 
Empire, in the Terrible mine, near station 17 of 1373, and on station 46 
of 1873; near Cafion City, transparent crystals occur in the arenaceous 
formations of that locality. In Gilson Gulch, Georgetown. Crystals 
occur in the limestones around Fairplay, Apishpa River, Colorado. 
(Amorphous). White, red, brown, Clear Creek Cafion. Montezuma. 

Basanite. —East of the salt works in South Park. 

Beryl. —On Bear Creek, Tiffany’s Ranch. Stone Dam, Jefferson County, 
Colorado. 

Biotite.—O n Buffalo Peak and station 64 of 1873. 

Bismuth.— French Gulch. 

Bismuthite. —In the Las Aminas mine, pseudomorphous. 

Bismutite. —From the Las Animas mine. 
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Bituminous coal.— At several localities along the Front range, at 
Pneblo and'Canon. On Trout Creek Pass, Trinidad, Golden, and at 
all the localities where the Post-Cretaceous Lignitic group is developed. 
In the Cretaceous on divide between Uncompahgre and Cebolla, on 
Animas, Florida, and La Plata. Near White River. , 

Brucite. —On James Creek. 

Calamine. —Park County. 

Caloite. —In small crystals, scalenohedra, at the Monte Christo, Cen¬ 
tral; on station 35 of 1873, camp 32. At Mount Vernon, Bergen’s 
Ranch. Rhombohedral crystals on Cheyenne Mountain; in the lime¬ 
stones of South Park; scalenohedra in Elk Mountain district; fibrous 
in Trout Creek Park; on Frying-Pan Creek. Brown, rose-colored, 
yellow, and white, Table Mountains. Golden, Arkansas River. 

Caledonite. —Freeland mine, Trail Creek. 

Caolinite. —Camp 42 of 1873. 

Carnallite.— Salt-works, South Park, 

Carnelian. —Middle and South Parks. Los Pinos agency. 

Cerargyrite. —Gilpin County lode, Black Hawk. Small compact 
quantities in the Wade Hampton mine, Argentine, Caribou. 

Cerrussite.— J. P. Whitney mine; in very small crystals. Central; 
No Name, Caribou; Caribou mine; Silver Hills mines and Rosita 
mines, in the Hardscrabble district. Freeland mine, Trail Creek. In 
the Horseshoe mine it occurs earthy, and is found throughout the 
mines of Elk Mountain district. Canon City. 

Chabazite. —Golden, Col. Table Mountain. 

Chalcanthite. —On Clear Creek, below Black Hawk, in a deposit, 
and on several dumps near Central. 

Chalcedony.— Chalk Hills, eight miles south of Cheyenne Mt. On 
station 27 of 1873; at the Los Pinos agency. Middle and South Parks. 
Buffalo Park; Fair Play; Frying-Pan; Trout Creek, &c. Gunnison 
River. 

Chalcocite. —Bergen district, near Idaho City. Liberty lode, Bear 
Creek, Canon City, Mosquito. 

Chalcopyrite. —Malachite, Pocahontas lode, Bear Creek. Auriferous 
in the Bobtail, Winnebago, Dallas, Gunnell, Running, Kansas, Cali¬ 
fornia, and other mines at or near Central; mostly occurring com¬ 
pact, and frequently very intimately intermixed with pyrite. It occurs 
in every paying gold mine in Gilpin County, and the miners seem to 
think a great part of the “pay” dependent upon its presence. It 
also occurs in the Terrible, Pelican, Cold Stream, and other mines of 
Georgetown, as well as in those of Caribou ancl hardscrabble. Iu 
the gold ana silver mines of Fair Play and the Elk Mountain district. 

Chloanthite,—A rkansas River. 

Chlorite. —On station 45 of 1873. On Trail Creek; on Sopris Peak. 

Chlorophanite.—B ergen district. 

Chromite. —Massive; Silver Hills and Fair Play. 

Chrysocolla. —Champion lode, Trail Creek, Canon City. 

Chrysolite.— So far as can be determined, the chrysolite associated 
with the Fort Defiance garnets extends into Colorado. (Compare 
Lieutenant Wheeler’s Annual Report, 1875, p. 105.) 

Chbysoprase. —Rare, in Middle Park. 

Coal. — Vide Bituminous coal. 

Coloradoite, or Telluride op mercury. —A preliminary notice of 
this mineral was given in October last at the meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society. It occurs at the Keystone and Mountain Lion 
mines, Magnolia district, Colorado. Another new telluride of gold. 
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silver, and mercury is found at the Smuggler, Ballerat district, Colo- 
orado. For information on these minerals, 1 am indebted to Dr. F. A. 
Genth. 

Copper. —Native; arborescent in the Gregory lode. Ward district, 
Boulder County; Bergen’s Ranch. 

Ooppeeasite.— On the dumps of the Wood Lode and Nevada. 

Covellite. —Mosquito, Central City, Canon City. (Loew.) 

Cuprite. —In crystals, from Sacramento Gulch and from the Sweet 
Home mine, Malachite lode, Bear Creek, Gendhemas lode, Tucker’s 
Gulch. 

Dolomite.— From the Four-Mile Creek. 

Embolite. —Peru district, Snake River, Gold Hill. 

Epidote. —In crystals, together with garnet on Gunnell Hill, Central; 
in crystals, small, on stations 17, 43, 46, 50, and 77 of 1873. A large 
number of tho hornblende-dikes traversing theconntry contain epidote, 
either massive or in small crystals. On the summit of Mount Bross, 
Lake Creek CaSon, Grand Mountain, Elk Mountain Ridge, and all 
through the foot-hills. On Trail Creek. 

. Fahlerz. —Terrible, Colorado Central, Pelican, and other mines of 
Georgetown: No Name, Caribou, and others at Caribou, station 46 
of 1873. 

Feldspar. —Occurs in the gangue-rock of a large number of mines 
near Central and Georgetown; crystals showing the Carlsbad twin- 
system are found in Gregory Hill, Central, in the porphyry, at sta¬ 
tion 46 of 1873, at Rosita. Twins are also found in the porphyries of 
Gold Hill, on Elk Creek, and at Idaho. Compare orthoclase. 

Fire-clay. —Golden, Ralston, Boulder, &c. 

Float-stone.— -Mammoth lode, Central. 

Flos Ferri.— Vide Aragonite. 

Fluorite. —Terrible mine, Georgetown, in the light-green cubes; in 
small crystals and massive, of violet color, on Mount McClellan and 
Gray’s Peak. On Bear Creek; massive, pink and violet in the Sweet 
Home mine, Clear Creek, and James Creek. 

Galenite. —In narrow seams, fine-grained, Winnebago; feathery in 
the Dallas mine; coarse-grained in the J. P. Whitney, Running, 
Monte Cristo, Forks, and other mines of Gilpin County. In the Col¬ 
orado Central, Equator, Star, Pelican, Terrible, and others it occurs 
in large quantities. The Cold Stream shows beautiful crystals, com¬ 
bination of cube and octahedron, with rarely the rhombic dodecahe¬ 
dron. The International, at an elevation of about 12,800 feet, has a 
heavy vein of galenite. The No Name, Fourth of July, and other 
mines in Boulder County contain the mineral. The Silver Hill mines 
(fine-grained) and the Rosita Mines in Hardscrabble district; on sta¬ 
tion 46 of 1873. Hamilton, the mines around Fair Play show crystals ; 
the mines of Elk Mountain district, the head of Iowa and of Empire 
Gulch, contain galenite. In small, scattering quantities, it is found 
almost throughout the country. Bear Creek, Guy Gulch. 

Garnets. —Crystallized in rhombic dodecahedra and sometimes icosa- 
tetrahedra; found together with epidote in the dike on Gunnell Hill. 
Closely resemble the garnets from Auerbach, in Germany. In mica 
schist at camp 14, and at station 22 of 1873. On Trail Creek, Bergen, 
&c.; Montgomery, Bear Creek, Tucker’s Gulch. Near the southwest 
corner of Colorado, occurring in drift (almandite). 

Glauber salt. —Bear Creek, Smoky Creek. Ata number of hot springs 
in Colorado. 

Glockerite. —Central City, Idaho Springs. 
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Gold. —Native gold in very small and indistinct crystals in the Bob- 
tail, Gunnell, Quartz Hill, near Central. Tarryall Creek, Placer Dig¬ 
gings, near Fair Play, in imperfect crystals and laminae; in Wash¬ 
ington and California Gnlches, in the placers of Union Park, and 
numerous other localities. Occurring as the result of decomposition 
of the tellnrids at Gold Hill. Lately discovered native in great quan¬ 
tities, though very minutely distributed, in the quartz-ledges of the 
San Juan mining district. At Oro City in rhyolite. Nevada lode in 
aznrite. Placers on San Miguel. Very handsome crystals of gold 
(small) have been obtained by Professor Schirmer from the Gnnnell 
Lode, Central City. They occur on black sphalerite, and show com¬ 
binations of cube, octahedron, and rhombohedron. 

Goslabite. —On the damps of the Wood lode, Leavenworth Gulch, 
near Central. 

Gbaphio granite. —Bear Creek, Jefferson County, near Townsbend’s 
Ranch. Mount Onray. 

Graphite. —Trinidad Mine, Las Animas Connty. 

Gbeenockite. —On sphalerite of the Dallas mine, Black Hawk; Run¬ 
ning Lode, Quartz Hill, Nevada. In mine of galeua on South Boul¬ 
der. 

Gypsum. —Is distributed very widely throughout the Cretaceons for¬ 
mation of Colorado. Good crystals are rare. Selenite is the usual 
form of its occurrence, frequently being found in twins. Occurs also 
In the Upper Carboniferous rocks of Western and in the Tertiary beds 
of Southern Colorado. In Jurassic along the Front Range. 

Halite. —Salt-works of South Park, along some parts of the Platte 
River in springs. Found at dalt-licks in various parts of the Territory. 
Cafion City, Sinbad’s Valley, Greenhorn Mountains. 

Hematite. —Bear Creek, Jefferson County, Colorado. Specular on 
Procer Hill, Central, head of Bear Creek; fibrous and specnlar in 
Phillips mine, Silver Hills; in the mines of Elk Mountain district; 
micaceous on station 65 of 1873; on Sopris Peak. Unaweep Canon 
(specular). 

Henryite.— Red Cloud Mine, Gold Hill. Cold Spring mine. 

Hitchcookite. —On copper minerals of the Dallas mine. Black Hawk. 

Hornblende. —Occurs in numerons localities in the dikes, so that it 
would be useless to enumerate them. No good crystals were found. 
Radiated on station 43 of 1873. 

Hyalite. —On stations 33 and 34 of 1873 in trachyte. At the Hot 
Sulphur Springs of Middle Park. Basalt of North Man. In the 
tracborheltes of the Uncompahgre group. 

Idoobase.— Vide Vesuvianite. 


Iron. —Native, in the Colorado meteorite fonnd in 1866 

Isebite. —Chug Water. 

Jamesonite.— -Sweet Home mine. San Joan. 

Jasper. —Green and red, station 33 of 1873: yellow, red, brown, gray, 
Los Pinos agency. Throughout Middle and South Park. Along Gun¬ 
nison River (Dakota group). Between Grand and Gunnison. 

Jet.—W et Mountain Valley. Trinchera mesa, Southeast Colorado. 

Labradorite. —Near Golden in the dolerites. Near Fair Play in the 
trap-rock. In the dolerites of Colorado. 

Lanarkite. —(Mine unknown, but probably in South Park.) 

Lead. —Native in Hall Gnlch, Summit Connty. At Breckenridge. An 
announcement of native lead mast always-be received with necessary 
cantion. The small specimen owned by Professor Schirmer I have 
seen, but althongh it had a very natural appearance I was unable to 


decide. 
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Lepidolite. —Station 17 of 1873, in a form resembling the Saxon zinn- 
waldite. 

Leucite. —Table Mountain, Golden City. 

Leucopybite. —Spanish Bar. 

Licobite. —North Clear Creek. 

Lignite. —Month of Gnnnison. There it retains its wood' structure. 

Limonite. —Near station 17 of 1873; in the Tertiary sandstones west of 
Plum Creek, near Colorado City; in several localities of South Park. 
At the bead-of south fork of Anthracite Creek, west slope of Sangre 
de Cristo range, above Mosco Pass. Namerons localities in White 
River region. The “ kidney-ores” of Lignitic group. 

Magnesite. —In small quantities in the Running lode at Black Hawk. 

Magnetic iron. —Bear Creek. Ralston Creek, Grape Creek. 

Magnetite. —In loose nodules on Gunnell and Procer Hills, at Central; 
in small octahedric crystals in the gneissic rock on station 1; on sta¬ 
tion 54 of 1873. Occurring in the granites of various localities, Silver 
Hills, White House, Capitol; in the dolerite rocks generally. At 
Idaho and Caribou. Mined on Grape Creek, near Cation City. Occurs 
near Golden. 

Malachite. —Is found as the result of decomposition of fablerz and 
other minerals at the Dallas, Leavenworth, and other mines near Cen¬ 
tral; at the No Name, Caribon, Seven-Thirty, Fourth of July, and 
others, at Caribou; at some of the Georgetown mines; at the Hard¬ 
scrabble mines, on station 46 of 1873, and other localities; at Crater 
Mountain, in the mines of Fair Play and Blk Mountain district. Mala¬ 
chite lode, Bear Creek, Gendhema’s lode, Tucker’s Gulch, Oro City, 
Cafion City, Pollock, Montezuma. 

Marcasite. —Philipps mine, Fair Play. 

Melagonite. —Occurring at the Gunnell, Briggs, Leavitt, Leavenworth, 
and other mines, near Central; at the Unknown mine, in Montgomery. 
Tncker’s Gulch, Jefferson County, Colorado. Pollock, Mosquito. 

Melanterite. —On the dumps of the Wood, Dallas, and Kansas mines, 
and others, near Central; in the Sweet Home Mine. 

Mesitinite. —Black Prince lode, Lump Gulch. 

Mesolite. —Golden, Col. Table Mountain. 

Mispickel. —Together with pyrite in the Bobtail and other mines. 

Minium. —Freeland mine, Trail Creek, Georgetown, Central City. 

Micaceous iron ore. —Caribou, Ralston Creek. Uuaweep Canon. 

Meteoric iron.— Vide Iron. 

Molybdenite. —Leavitt mine, at Central; occurring in thread-like 
veins in Silver Hills, near Fair Play, Boulder County. 

Muscovite. —In good crystals on station 2 of 1873, and in the coarse¬ 
grained granite near Cafion City; throughout the granite and partly 
in the schist rocks. 

Nagyagite.— Gold Hill. 

Natrolite.— Golden, Col. Table Mountain. 

Obsidian. —Porphyritio, in a dike, at station 27 of 1873; Buffalo Peak, 
Arkansas Valley, and Uniou Park. Under the trachyte, on Gunnison 
River (porphyritio and sphernlitic). 

Onyx.—M iddle Park. 

Opal. —Idaho, Aguas Calientes, Gilson Gulch. 

Orthoolasb. —In crystals in the porphyries of Gregory Hill, partly 
altered into sanidite. It occurs sometimes in very large pieces 
throughout the coarse-grained granites of Colorado: in the porphyry 
dike at Gold Hills, crystals of large size. Jefferson County, Colorado, 
crystallized. Green, South Park, west of Pike’s Peak. Reddish, Elk 
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Creek, Jefiferson Ooanty, Colorado. Brown and grey, Central City. 
The green orthoclase, fonnd in beautiful crystals, on Bear Greek near 
Pike’s Peak, owes its color to less than one per cent, of protoxide of 
iron. (Wheeler’s Report, 1875, p. 111.) 

Ozocerite t —From bead Cherry Creek. 

Pegmatite. —At several localities in the vicinity of Georgetown, on 
station 2 of 1873. Bear Creek and Gold Hill, in Boulder County. 

Petroleum. —From the oil-wells in Oil Creek Oafion, to the east of 
Cation City. Smoky Creek, 10 miles south of Golden. 

Petzite. —In the gold-mines of Gold Hill, occurring in narrow seams 
and veins. 

Phlogopite.— On station 46 of 1$73. 

Pitchblende. —Occurs in large quantities; massive in the Wood lode 
in Leavenworth Gulch, near Central. 

Poltbasite. —In tabular crystals at the Terrible mine, near George¬ 
town, Clear Creek Connty. 

Prase.—M iddle Park. 

Prehnite. —Fair Play, in some of the mines. 

Proustite. —Occurring in the Brown lode, intermixed with galenite. 

Pseudomalaohite.—L ittle Platte River, south of Fair Play. 

Psclomelane. —Seaton mine, Idaho; occurs in small quantities. 

Pyrargtrite. —In the Colorado Central, Terrible, International, Cold 
Stream mines, at Georgetown, associated with galenite, fahlerz, and 
sphalerite. In the Brown lode with galenite. Argentine, Georgetown. 

Pyrite. —One of the most widely-distributed minerals in the Territory. 
As a rule, it is auriferous, occurring crystallized in pentagonal dodeca- 
hedra in the Bobtail, Bates, Briggs mines; in cubes combined with 
the pentagonal dodecahedron at the Winnebago, Mack, Dallas, Kan¬ 
sas, Grand Army, Gunnell, and other mines, all near Central City. 
In immense bodies it is found in the Mammoth, Briggs, and Leavitt 
lodes. It is fonnd crystallized in the Terrible, Pelican, New Boston, 
Cold Stream^ and other mines near Georgetown; at the Tenth Legion 
mine in Empire; in cubes at stations 45 and 46 of 1873. Found also in 
Silver Hills, crystallized in the mines of Buckskin. Cubes of 4 to 5 
inches edge in the Philipps mine; in the Elk Mountain district, on 
Eagle River; in octahedra on station 65 of 1873. In the mines near 
Idaho, crystallized and massive. 

Pyrite, auriferous. —Golden, Colo. Octahedral crystals on Anthra¬ 
cite Creek. 

Pyrite, radiated. —Smoky Hill River. Purgatory, Timpas Creeks, 
(possibly markasite.) 

Pyrolusite. —Massive at Buckskin and in Silver Hills. 

Pyromorphite. —Freeland lode, Trail Creek. 

Pyroxene. —Near Fair Play. In a number of localities in younger vol¬ 
canic and metamorph >c rocks. 

Pyrrhotite.— Malachite lode, Jefiferson County. 

Quartz, crystals. —Gunnell lode, Briggs mine, Quartz Hill, and other 
localities near Central. In the Rosita mines, in some of the George¬ 
town mines, at station 46 of 1873. On East River, in the mines of Elk 
Mountain district, Iowa Gulch, Sopris Peak. Head of Autbracite 
Creek. 

Quartz, rosy. —On station 70; camp 39 of 1873; Bear Creek. Near 
Clear Creek. Near head of Roaring Fork. 

Quartz, smoky. —Pike’s Peak; Elk Creek. In the Colorado divide; 
large crystals on the Upper Platte. 

Bed chalk. —(Impure.) S. Table Mountain. 
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Rhodochrosite. —Sweet Home mine, Park County, in very beautiful 
specimens, and in the Diadem mine. 

Ripidolite. —San Juan, Colo. Trail Creek, Clear Creek County, Col¬ 
orado. 

Rutile. —On the Ute Pass, occurring in quartz. 

Santdite. —Occurs throughout the trachorheites, sometimes in very 
handsome crystals. 

Sardonyx. —In Middle Park. 

Sohirmerite. —Red Clond and Cold Spring mine; Gold Hill. 

Schreibersite. —In the Colorado meteorite. 

Selenite. —At various localities, in the shales, station 35 of 1873. 
Golden, Colo. Table Mountain. Upper Carboniferous of Eagle River. 
(See Gypsum.) 

Semiopal. —At Los Pinos agency. • 

Siderite. —Crystallized in South Park. Gold Hill, Colo. 

Silver. —Native, as wire-silver at the Terrible, Georgetown, at the 
International on Mount McClellan; as wire-silver in the No Name 
and Caribou mines, at Caribou. In small nuggets and thin scales 
near Fair Play, in Washington Gulch, Homestake lode. Sunshinej 
Gold Hill; Blue River, Montezuma. 

Sinter-calcareous.—S ee Tufa. 

Sinter. —Siliceous, South Park. 

Smithsonite.— Jones’s mine on sphalerite, near Central, Rnuning lode. 
Black Hawk. 

Soda.—C arbonate, from the Hot Springs. 

Soda-sulphate.— See Glauber-salt. 

Sodium-chloride.—S ee Halite. 

Sphalerite. —Occurs in almost every mine; only few exceptions take 
place. In the lead-silver mines it is more abundant than in the gold 
mines. It is found in the Winnebago, dark brown, Dallas, Gunnell, 
J. P. Whitney, Kansas, Wood, California, Running, Bobtail, Briggs 
(small quantities in these two), Monte Cristo, and numerous other 
mines In the vicinity of Central. The mines of Georgetown inva¬ 
riably contain it. The Caribou mines show at times large quantities 
of the mineral. Station 40 of 1873. Sphalerite, containing cadmium, 
found in several mines near Fair Play. 

Spinel. —Crystal mine, Virginia Caiion. 

Stembergite (iron and silver sulphide).—Georgetown. (Loew.) 

Stephanite. —Colorado Central, Georgetown. Moose mine, near Fair 
Play, Montezuma, and other localities. 

Stibnite. —Terrible mine, near Georgetown. Boulder County. 

Sulphur. —In a small crystal on galenite from the Clifton mine, near 
Central; found in the Middle Park. Pagosa Springs. 

Sylvanite —In the Red Cloud mine of Gold Hill, occurring in foliated 
masses and thread-like veins. 

Talc. —In fine scales among the gangue-rock of the Bobtail and Kan¬ 
sas, near Central. In light-pink scales in the Silver Hills and Bar¬ 
ton mines, Hardscrabble district. 

Tellurite. —At tiie Smuggler, in Ballerat, and the John Jay, in Cen¬ 
tral district, Colo. Tellurite, with the formula Te 0„ is one of Dr. 
F. A. Genth’s new species, and I am indebted to him for the oppor¬ 
tunity of publishing at this date both name and composition. 

Tellurium, native.— At the Red Cloud mine of Gold Hill, in crystal¬ 
line masses, belonging to the hexagonal system. 

Tennantite. —Crystals in Buckskin Gulch. Geneva district, Park 
County. 
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Tetbahedrite. —Crystals in Bnckskin Gulch. 

Torbernite I (Uranite) found by Captain Berthond on Lyden Creek.' 

Tourmaline. —In the quartz of Gunnell Hill, Central, of Running 
Hill, Black Hawk. On Guy Hill and at Nevada, Station 64 of 1873. 
Crystals with both terminations at Montgomery, Ralston Creek, Jef¬ 
ferson County, Colorado. 

Tbemolite. —Smith’s Fork of the Gunnison. 

Tufa. —Calcareous, Currant Creek, Roaring Fork, and Frying Pan. 
Springs in White Earth, Wagon-wheel Gap, Pagosa, Animas, Un- 
compabgre Park. 

Turquoise. —Southern Colorado, doubtful. 

Uraninite. —On the dumps of the Wood lode in Leavenworth Gulch. 

Vesuvtanite. —In large crystals of simple combinations on Mount 
Italia, station 64 of 1873. 

Vulcanite.— Quartz Hill! 

Wavellite.— Golden, Colo. Table Mountain. 

Wheelerite. —Described by Dr. O. Loew in vol. iii of the report sur¬ 
veys west one hundredth meridian; probably also occurs in the lignitic 
coals of Colorado. Its existence in each particular case, however, ' 
can only be determined by analysis, on account of its physical resem¬ 
blance to other resins occurring in the same maoner. 

Willemite. —Jones’s mine, Central. 

Wollastonite. —Near Fair Play, in the limestones. 

Wulfenite. —Park County, Boulder County, Gold Hill. 

Zincite _Jones’s mine, Central. 

Zircon. —Bear River, Middle Park. 

Zinkenite. —Sweet Home mine, small crystals. 
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REPORT OF WILLIAM H. HOLMES, GEOLOGIST OF THE 
SAN JUAN DIVISION, 1875. 


LETTER TO DR. F. V. HAYDEN. 


Washington, D. 0., December 30, 1876. 

Sib : Herewith I submit my report ou the geology of the district ex¬ 
amined by the southwestern or San Juan division during the season of 
1876. 

Onr party, consisting of George B. Ohittenden, topographer, T. S. 
Brandegee, assistant topographer and botanist, and myself, together 
with two packers and a cook, took the field at Denver on the 7th of 
June. By written instructions from you we were directed to survey 
the area which is “ bounded on the west by 109° 30', on the south by 
36° 46', on the north by 37° 60', and on the east by Mr. Wilson’s work 
of 1874.” In this area there are about 6,600 square miles. In addition 
to this, Mr. Ohittenden was instructed to finish out the edge of map 83 
from latitude 39° W to latitude 38° along the meridian 104° 30'. This 
work Mr. Chittenden completed as we marched south, without inter¬ 
fering with the progress of the party. 

In order to reach our district in the southwest, a distance of some 360 
miles had to be traversed. On the 12th we reached Pueblo: passing 
south from this, we reached and ascended the Huerfano River and 
entered San Luis Park by way of Mosca Pass. On the 19th we arrived 
at Del Norte. A portion of our supplies had been forwarded to this 
point by freight, bnt as nothing had arrived and no word came of their 
approach, I effected an exchange with a merchant of the place by which 
we were enabled to.push forward without delay. 

From Del Norte we passed up the Rio Grande for some 60 miles. Leav¬ 
ing the river 10 miles above Antelope Park we crossed the ocean divide 
by way of Weminnche Pass and camped in the upper valley of the Rio 
Piedra, a tributary of the Rio San Juan. Finding no trail near the 
base of the mountains andmot wishing to descend so far as the cross¬ 
ing of the old Spanish trail, we decided to move directly westward, 
so as to cross the headwaters of the Pinos and Florida Rivers. At first 
very rough traveling was encountered, but by the middle of the second 
day we reached a lovely parked country and soon found a trail which 
led out to the Spanish trail at the point where it crosses the Florida. 
By the latter trail we reached the Rio Animas, and, on the 29th of June, 
the eastern border of our district Daring this three weeks of travel we 
bad been passing through the districts surveyed by Mr. Wilson and 
Dr. Endlich in the years 1873 and 1874; and having with ns their map, 
which reached to meridian 108°, we had no great difficulty in beginning 
work. The wagon-trail which now leads from the Animas Valley to the 
La Plata mining camp, crosses our eastern line in latitude 37° 15', and our 
first station was made near this, on the divide between jbhe Rio La Plata 
and the Animas, midway between the northern and southern bounda- 
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ries of oar district, and about 12 miles south of theeouthern base of the 
La Plata Mountains. Of the 7,400 square miles assigned, 5,000 are in 
Colorado, 1,000 in Utah, 1,000 in New Mexico, and 400 in Arizona. This 
area includes parts of three Indian reservations, Ute, Apache, and Na¬ 
vajo. Formerly the Weminuche Utes occupied the entire oounty of 
La Plata, but by the recent San Juan mining purchase they have lost 
all but a strip 15 miles wide on the south and 20 miles wide on the west. 
There had been considerable dissatisfaction among them in regard to 
the boundaries of their reservation, as restricted by the purchase. They 
had threatened to prevent the laying down of the objectionable lines 
by the Government and we were apprehensive of trouble. In 1874 Mr. 
Wilson’s party had been ordered back by them, and as they were probably 
at this season expecting the surveying parties to arrive on the ground, ( 
thought it best to take immediate measures to avoid serious molesta¬ 
tion, and, if possible, to secure their good-will and co-operation. Through 
a very fortunate circumstance I was enabled to secure the assistance of 
Captain John Moss, of the La Plata mining district, whose influence 
among them is very great. By a messenger he sent word to the princi¬ 
pal village, which is located about 30 miles below, that our party was 
not engaged in the survey of lines and that it would be to their advan¬ 
tage to let us pass through undisturbed. The Indians seem to have re¬ 
garded this advice, as they gave ns no trouble whatever. There were at 
this time no white settlers in the district excepting the small party of 
miners under Captain Moss and one ranchman who did farming on the 
Bio Mancos for the camp at La Plata. 

The published maps of the San Juan Valley were found to be very in¬ 
complete, giving as they do only the principal stream-courses, and these 
in a number of cases incorrectly; the various Government parties who 
had visited it having simply passed through, observing, or at least re¬ 
cording, but little beyond the route of travel. 

Our quartermaster, Mr. Charles Aldrich, had been sent forward with 
supplies to the Mancos ranch, but as the road crosses the range by 
way of Abiquiu and Tierra Amarilla, New Mexico, he could not reach 
that destination before the middle of July. Having still three weeks’ 
supplies with us we decided to make our initiatory trip by passing down 
the Bio La Plata to the San Juan, thence to the west along our southern 
border, and Anally returning by way of the Bio Mancos. The swollen 
condition of the San Juan made it impossible for us to cross into the 
southwest corner, we therefore tnrned about and ascended the Mancos, 
zigzagging sufficiently to complete the Mesa Verda and portion of the 
Late Mountains. On the 14th we reached the Mancos ranch, 45 miles 
above the junction of the Mancos with the San Juan, but found the 
place deserted and no word from our quartermaster. 

As we had still some six days’ supplies, we passed on to the northeast 
and completed the western half of the La Plata Mountains and part of 
the Upper Dolores region. On returning to the Mancos on the 20th, we 
learned that Mr. Aldrich had arrived at the La Plata camp with sup¬ 
plies, and also that Mr. Jackson, of the photographic party, had come in. 

On the 22d, in company with Mr. Jackson, who was on his way to the 
Moqui country, we set out for a four weeks’ trip in the southwest. Gross¬ 
ing the Mancos again we visited Ute Peak and worked up the region 
drained by the McElmo, Hoven-weep, and Montezuma Greeks, and on 
the 25th camped on the San Juan near the Utah line. Here Mr. Jack- 
son left us, setting ont for the Moqui towns. 

On the night of the 28th, while encamped near our western line, our 
entire herd of stock was stolen by Indians, but by the prompt action of 
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our chief packer, Thomas Cooper, all were recaptured and returned 
safely to camp before morning. 

It was now ascertained that the San Juan could be forded with ease; 
we therefore crossed and pushed oilr investigations into Arizona, spent 
a week about the Sierra Carriso, and returned to La Plata again by way 
of the Mancos Cation, giving a little additional time to the study of the 
very interesting ruins that occur there. 

As we approached the La Plata camp on the 30th, we were much sur¬ 
prised to encounter the parties of Mr. Gannett and Mr. Gardner, which, 
while working in the region between the Abajo and La Sal Mountains, 
near our northern line, had been attacked by Indians and forced to relin¬ 
quish further operations in that region. It is quite probable that these 
Indians, as well as those who made the raid on our herd, belong to the 
outlawed band of Utes, Pai-Utes, and Navajos, who, under the lead of 
Pah-ghe-nob-i-gant, infest the canons of Southeast Utah, and acknowl¬ 
edge no tribal or other authority. 

It was, under the circumstances, thought unsafe, with so small a party, 
to Attempt to visit or survey the country to the west of the Dolores; 
but, having been joined by Mr. Gannett, Dr. Peale, Mr. Pearson, and 
Mr. Atkinson, we set out for a short trip to the northeast and north. 
In the course of three weeks we visited the Upper Dolores, the inter- 
Dolores Plateau, and the San Miguel Mountains, also the canon of the 
Dolores, and the dry sage-plain north of the Late Mountains. 

By September 8, the regular field-work of the season was completed. 
As there were some points in connection with the geology of the south¬ 
eastern corner of our district which needed further attention, and, hav¬ 
ing in view the prospect of discovering additional ruins, I took a small 
party and passed through that way, coming out by way of Tierra Ama- 
rilla ahd Conejos, while the main part of the outfit, in charge of Mr. 
Chittenden, returned to Denver by way of Silverton and Del Norte. In 
company with Dr. Peale and Mr. Aldrich I visited the region of the 
Lower Animas, and followed up the cafion of the San Juan to the cross¬ 
ing of the Spanish trail; thence we crossed into New Mexico, visited 
Abiquiu and Ojo Caliente, and examined the interesting ruined pueblos 
near those places, and finally, on the 5th of October, arrived in Denver. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. H. HOLMES. 

Dr. F. V. Hayden, 

United States Oeologist in-charge. 
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GEOLOGICAL REPORT ON THE SAN JOAN DISTRICT, 


CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF THE DISTRICT—OROGRAPHIC FEA¬ 
TURES. 

On descending from the WeminuchePass we come out, at an elevation 
of 8,000 feet, upon the border of a vast broken plain which, to the south 
and west, seems almost limitless; but not until we have reached the 
bauks of the Rio Mancos, 50 miles farther west, and have passed the 
La Plata Mountains, the last of the high promontories of the Colorado 
or Park Mountains, do we obtain a full view of the plateau region. 

To one who has been long among the great highland regions of Cen¬ 
tral Colorado the name plateau seems almost a misnomer when applied 
to the lowland country about the valley of the Rio Colorado; but when 
considered in reference to the sea-level it becomes indeed a plateau quite 
grand in dimensions, although broken into a thousand fragments by the 
labyrinth of canons. I have in a measure become accustomed to think 
of the numerous groups and chains composing the Rocky Mountains in 
Colorado as so many remnants of a great plateau—a continental-divide 
plateau of great width which has been encroached upon and cut down 
by the waters of the two oceans until only a small number of widely 
scattered summits remain to index a former general level of at least 1 
14,000 feet. North and south along this remarkable collection of rem¬ 
nants the continental divide runs, meandering a belt 100 miles in width 
from east to west. On the east and west this plateau falls off quite 
abruptly to the level of 7,000 feet, or one-half of the depth to the sea- 
level. On the east the descent is quite regular and complete, there being 
no great promontories or outlying masses. On the west the line is 
decidedly irregular ; a few groups extend far to the west, and many iso¬ 
lated patches of highland occur. Of the promontory groups, the Sierra 
San Juan, the Elk Mountains, and the White River Plateau are the 
principal. Alternating with these are four great bays, so to speak, into 
which the approximately horizontal strata extend, This is well shown 
in the accompanying diagram, Plate XXXIV. It will be plainly seen by 
reference to the figure, that Colorado consists of three distinct belts, 
topographically as well as geologically—a belt of highland chiefly meta- 
morphic, two belts of lowland chiefly sedimentary. If we consider the 
metamorphic belt only, and its relations to the horizontal sedimentaries, 
the two middle bays become one, as the western extension of the Elk 
Mountains is but a group of volcanic masses resting on and in and 
protecting the horizontal beds which belong to the eastern border of 
the Colorado-Plateau region. Considered alone, however, in reference 
to the actual arrangement of the highlands and lowlands, there appear 
along the western border three well-defined promontories and four great 
bays. Each of these great bays possesses a system of drainage of its own. 
These systems are represented by the San Juan, the Gunnison, the 
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Grand, and the Green Rivers. We may think of these streams as orig¬ 
inally sweeping oat at right angles to the trend of the metamorphic 
highland and connecting with the main drainage-course of the Rio Col¬ 
orado, which runs from uorth to south. It is useless to speculate as to 
what geologic horizon formed the surface of the plain upon which these 
drainage-systems were "first laid down; it was doubtless, however, high 
in the Tertiaries. 

At the present time there remains no longer a great plain, but in its 
place we have a grand skeleton only. The main water-course of the 
Colorado has cut its way down through almost the entire thickness of 
the sedimentary strata, and the four subordinate streams have scored 
out huge cahoned valleys in whose sides are exposed the rocks of all 
periods from the Tertiary to the Archaean. Such enormous quantities 
of the strata composing the upper half of the plateau have been re¬ 
moved along the main drainage-course that the outcropping edges of 
the higher strata have retreated far to the east r and the Upper Cre¬ 
taceous and Tertiary rocks are only to be found along the base of the 
mountains or in particularly protected spots. 

The district which I have examined is a fragment of this skeleton 
plateau which includes a large portion of the drainage-system of the 
San Juan, and which extends from the base of the mountains to within, 
thirty miles of the Rio Colorado. The rocks exposed are chiefly Meso¬ 
zoic It is a region of exceptional interest and unusually well calculated 
for geologic study. 

GENERAL SECTION, ETC. 

I give iu this connection a general section of the strata exposed in my 
district so that there may be no difficulty in identification. In most 
cases I have given characteristic local names to the more marked groups, 
giving at the same time such correlations with other sections as are 
clearly established. 

The entire exposure of sedimentary rocks is not far from 9,000 feet, * 
2,000 of which are classed as Tertiary" 5,000 as Cretaceous, aud 1,500 as 
Jura-Trias. A considerable exposure of rocks of Upper Carboniferous 
age occurs in the La Plata Mountains, but so changed by metamorphism 
that nothing definite can be made out. The Cretaceous formations 
occupy the major part of the district, and are the only series that I have 
been able to thoroughly identify from the fossil remains. 

The section given in Plate XXXV, was made principally along the 
banks of the Rio San Juan, beginning in the canon near the mouth of 
the Rio Pinos aud ending in Utah, on meridian 109° 30'. The dip is so 
slight that in this distance of 100 miles only these 9,000 feet of strata 
rise to the surface; the fall of the river in the same distance being a 
little over 1,000 feet. 

Notwithstanding this slight dip the succession of strata is quite easily 
made out aud measurements are easily made, on account of the tendency 
to break off in steps. Each group of hard strata is carried west in a 
long, gentle slope until a break occurs, when a precipitous descent is 
made across the outcropping edges, and so on throughout the sectiou. 
It will be seen by the sectiou that there are six of these well-marked 
layers of firm rock, in all cases of sandstone, with a corresponding num¬ 
ber of soft beds, chiefly shales. There are, therefore, six well-marked 
steps observable in descending the river; the compact groups forming 
each a floor and an escarpment and the soft groups a slope and talus. 

Frequent reference will be made to this section throughout my report. 
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and numbers and names corresponding to these will be used on all the de¬ 
tailed sections. 

The group numbered 10 in the section is the typical Dakota Sandstones 
of Dr. Hayden. 

Groups 10 and 11 together, probably constitute the complete Dakota 
Group; i. e., the Lower Cretaceous of Dr. Newberry, and the Henryk 
Fork Group of Major Powell; 

• Group 9 is the Cretaceous shales (Cretaceous Nos. 2, 3, and a part of 
4 of Hayden,) the Middle Cretaceous of Newberry, and the Sulphur 
Creek of Powell. 

Groups 8, 7, 6, 5, and 4 Cretaceous Nos. 4 aud 5 of Hayden, the 
Upper Cretaceous of Newberry, and the Salt Wells of Powell. 

Group 3 is probably the Lignitic coal group of the eastern slope, the 
Laramie Group of King and of Hayden, and the Point of Bocks of 
Powell. 

Groups 1 and 2 probably correspond to the Wahsatch Group of Hay¬ 
den and White, and the Vermillion Creek Group of King. 

Groups 12,13,14, and 15 are a series of rocks called by some Jurassic, 
by others Triassic, and by still others Jura-Trias. 

The Lower Cretaceous sandstones are the most easily recognized and 
by far the most uniform and persistent of the whole section. There is, 
however, considerable difficulty in defiuing their vertical extent, result¬ 
ing from the scarcity of fossil remains. The division between these 
sandstones and the shales above is never obscure. In many localities 
which I have examined the line is well marked both by fossils and 
strata; but it is very difficult to decide what portion of the strata be¬ 
neath to include in the group. Ordinarily there are about 250 feet of 
6andstoues and conglomerates about which there can be no dispute 
(these are group 10 of the section), but beneath these is a series of varie¬ 
gated marls and sandstones, which have frequently been placed in the 
Jurassic (the upper part of group 11). In Eastern Colorado this series is 
so distiuct from the more massive beds of the Dakota group that I have 
always been inclined, in the absence of proof, however, to class it as 
Jurassic; but certain geologists, Dr. Peale, Mr. Howell, and Dr. New¬ 
berry, have found Cretaceous fossils, or what are recognized as such, in 
a series of sandstones that come in at the base of the marls, and into 
which the marls grade. If we include these formations in the Lower 
Cretaceous down to the horizon in which these fossils were found, that 
is from 400 to 600 feet below the top of the Dakota Sandstones, it seems 
that we will have to include in the Cretaceous section the entire group 
of marls and sandstones. These occur here, without a break, to the 
thickness, by barometric measurement, of 600 feet. This gives a thick¬ 
ness of at least 800 feet of Lower Cretaceous strata. I prefer to 
divide this into two parts, for convenience of description as well as map¬ 
ping. The upper part always forms a plain floor or the upper stratum 
of a table-land, and the broken faces give universally an escarpment¬ 
line, while the lower and softer group outcrops on a gentle declivity or is 
hidden beneath the debris of the talus. Group 12 consists of brownish 
and purplish laminated sandstones, generally less than 200 feet in thick¬ 
ness. This is the fossil-bone bed of Dr. Newberry,* which is thought by 
him to be Triassic. Group 13 is the well-marked bed of massive white 
and pinkish sandstone. This is succeeded by a laminated series, and 
this by red sandstones. The more important parts of the section will be 
given in detail farther ou. 

* Expedition to tbe junction of Grand and Green Rivera, Capt. J. N. Macomb, 1859; 
page 91. 
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CHAPTER II. 


LA PLATA VALLEY. 


The Rio La Plata, although a email stream, is one of the most impor¬ 
tant in the southwest. It takes its rise iu the rich mining-district of the 
La Plata Mountains, and in its middle course flows through considera¬ 
ble areas of tillable and pasture lands. Its entire length is 60 miles. 
For 8 miles of the upper course it is in a deep mountain-valley. Below 
Parrott City it runs some 4 miles through a flat valley occupied by pla¬ 
cer-bars. On leaving this it cuts its way through a ridge of Upper Cre¬ 
taceous sandstone and enters a broad, shallow valley. The upper part of 
the latter valley is occupied by a fine system of terraces. Of these there 
are a number of distinct levels, the higher occupying the divide between 
the La Plata and Lightness Fork of the Animas. In the vicinity of the 
road-crossing this is nearly 300 feet above the bed of the La Plata and 
upward of 1,200 above the bed of the Animas. West of the river they 
are not so well marked. 

Cherry Creek is the only considerable tributary of the La Plata, and 
gathers the drainage from the southwestern spurs of the La Plata Mount¬ 
ains. It has its eastern source within a mile of the La Plata at Parrott 
City. From this point it runs west inside or north of the northeastern 
wing of the Mesa Verde. From Thompson’s Park it cuts its way out 
through the sandstone wall to the south and enters the broad valley of 
the La Plata. It joins the latter stream just midway in its course and in 
the center of the valley. The conformation of this broad valley is the 
result of what would at first appear to be quite uuimportaut geologic con¬ 
ditions. It occupies the space between two slight monoclinal folds. One 
of these extends west from the La Plata Mountains and dies out in the 
Mesa Verde; the other crosses the couutry nearly 20 miles farther south, 
and sweeps off to the southwest. Along the northern border the former 
fold has upturned the Upper Cretaceous beds, producing a rim of sand¬ 
stones. The dip of these sandstones is at first from 5° to 10°, but as we 
pass south through the valley we find that they flatten out aud descend 
almost with the fall of the river. On reaching the second fold a gentle 
dropping occurs on the south or, more properly, southeast, by which the 
Bad Land Oroup (2, general section) is brought to the river-level, and 
the sandstones of the Upper Coal Group (3, geueral section) form a low 
hogback facing the uorth, which gives a low southern rim to the valley. 
Slight as the dip seems to be on the floor of this valley between the folds, 
a considerable thickness of beds, consisting of the upper strata of the 
Mesa Verde Group, disappears, although few outcrops are seen. 

The second or outer fold just mentioned is one of the most important 
features in the geology of the JSau Juan Valley. I shall therefore call it 
the San Juan fold. It seems to begin along the base of the mountains 
east of the Animas River, and is first uoticeable iu the increased dip it 
gives to the outcropping strata of the Lower Cretaceous. This increased 
dip was noticed by Dr. Endlich iu 1874. My attention was first drawn 
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to this fold while on Station 1, from which point it appears to flex out¬ 
ward toward the south, as plainly indicated by a line of hogbacks. It 
is these hogbacks that form the southern rim of the basin jnst described. 
By reference to the map it will be seen that, this outcropping line of 
harder beds has turned the river considerably to the westward, and that 
a number of long washes ruu parallel with the strike of the strata. 

Station VI was made on the highest point of a small group of hills 
that lies on the line of the fold about 8 miles east of its intersection with 
the river and some 15 miles southwest of Station 1. The hills are 
capped by a massive white sandstone, 25 or 30 feet thick. On the sum¬ 
mit of the hill ou which our station was made we observed large heaps 
of cinders. I am led to attribute their presence to the burning of coal¬ 
beds which at one time probably occurred on the upper surface of the 
sandstones. In numerous localities, both east aud west, I have en¬ 
countered portions of strata that had the appearance of having been 
burned as in a kiln, and I have noticed that in every case the phenome¬ 
non occurs in coal-bearing strata, and also that coal is locally absent 
in all such places. Dr. Newberfy observed a similar condition of coal 
strata in Arizona, and Dr. Peale and others iu Colorado. Beneath the 
sandstones in the bluff faces a considerable thickness of soft clay and 
sandy shales is exposed. These are probably some hundreds of feet 
in thickness, and seem to rest upon a group of yellowish sandstones 
which outcrop in the river bluff a few miles to the west, aud from which 
I obtained a few imperfect fossils, which resemble those of No. 5 Creta¬ 
ceous in the region about Greeley. If these are really Upper Cretaceous 
fossils, the probabilities are that the coal-bearing horizon of Station 5 
corresponds with the so-called Lignitic horizon of the Eastern Colorado 
region. The greater part of the formations in this part of the valley are 
obscured by terrace deposit, and the absolute identification of the 
isolated outcrops cannot easily be made. Near Statiou 6 the river cuts 
across the gently tipped strata of Upper Coal Group (3, general section), 
exposing a very good section. In descending the river we observe in the 
bluff a whitish massive sandstone, the same as that of Station V, which 
has a thickness of nearly 100 feet; following this are about 150 feet of 
brownish sandstones, with interbedded shale and iqarl which seem tq 
have been reddened by heat. A little farther on, where a deep side 
gulch has notched the bluff, a coal-seam upwards of 13 feet in thickness 
is exposed. The quality of this coal is by no means good, and seams of 
clay aud shale are so numerous as to make up nearly half of the thick¬ 
ness. On the opposite side of the stream a similar outcrop occurs. 
Above the coal, that is to the south of the coal outcrop, is a series of 
brown sandstones several hundred fcot in thickness, in which are seams 
of lignite and dark carbonaceous shale, also gray and purplish shales. 
These all beloug to the Upper Coal Group (group 3 of the general sec¬ 
tion) and have a very marked general resemblance to the Lignitic Coal- 
Measures of Golden City and the Boulder Valley. The white sandstone 
at the base is probably identical with the Pictured Cliffs Group (4 of the 
general section). The dip of the sandstones of the Coal Group varies 
from 4° to 10°, and the strike at the river is nearly northeast and south¬ 
west. The San Juan fold crosses the river with these strata, and is the 
cause of the increased dip. The coal strata are succeeded by a heavy 
thickness of sand and clay shales and marls (the Bad Land Group of the 
general section), over which the river runs to its junction with the San 
Juan. Since leaving the base of the mountains the river has gradually 
changed from a sparkling mountain torrent to a slothful, slimy stream, 
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which has hardly enough vitality to clear a way for itself through the 
encroaching alluvium. The bright meadows and the heavy verdure of 
the headwaters have been replaced by sage and cactus and yellow earth, 
yet the valley is less a desert than might at first be suspected. The 
alluvial bottoms in the secoud or Bad Land valley are really rich, and 
the Weminuche Utes are cultivating crops of corn and vegetables. The 
fertile-looking upper valleys are quite useless for agriculture, on account 
of the high altitude. 

After leaving the mountains the river has ascended, geologically 
speaking, through the entire Cretaceous section, but the exposures arc 
rather meager and measurements not reliable. 

Below the Indian farms a broad valley opens out to the right and 
left, eroded from the soft formations of the Bad Land Group. It 
extends far to the northeast, following the strike of the strata, and to 
the southwest opens out in a low passage way to the San Juan. For 
nearly 10 miles the river follows this depression, but instead of follow¬ 
ing it through between the Pinon and Verde Mesas, it turns to the left 
and cuts directly through the former, forming a shallow canon, jn the 
walls of which the sandstones of group 1, general section, appear. In 
the valley above, the river is bordered by a fine system of terraces, 
which extends over many square miles and shows a number of well- 
marked levels; the highest rises to 200 or 300 feet above the river. On 
a subordinate terrace, near the river, I discovered the ruins of an 
ancient village. Plans and descriptions of this are given elsewhere. 

The greater part of the Pinon Mesa lies to the west of the La Plata. 
It rises gradually from the river toward the western augle, where it ter¬ 
minates in a high promontory. It covers an area of some 40 square 
miles and is capped with a massive yellowish or light-brown sandstone, 
which has a thickness of from 60 to 100 feet. On the west this stratum 
breaks off in a line of bold and picturesque cliffs. On the east side of 
the river this stratum of sandstone lies at the base of a considerable 
thickness of massive sandstones, which constitute group 1 of the general 
section. 

Beneath the sandstone capping of the mesa are the Bad Land forma¬ 
tions (group 2, general section). They outcrop all around, but only on 
the west and south faces are the Bad Land forms well developed. Here 
the richly-colored, soapy-looking clays are weathered into a thousand 
fantastic shapes, and broad areas have neither rocks nor vegetation to 
break the peculiarly monotonous waste. This group I have identified 
with the M Puerco marls 19 of Cope. # 

Passing down to the west over this belt we reach the depression 
or puerta that separates the Pinon Mesa from Mesa Verde. Here 
are broad flat spaces covered with grass and sage, beyond which are 
the scattering outcrops of the Coal Group (3, general section). First, 
there are’a number of outcrops of yellow and rusty sandstone, and 
following these the outcrop of the white sandstone which lies at 
the base of the Coal Group. This outcrop, which is still tipped up at 
a higher angle than the other beds by the San Juan fold, may be 
traced to the poiut where it crosses the La Plata at the Iudian farms 
and beyond to Station V, while to the south it can be followed to 
the San Juan, where it falls off to the horizontal and forms the Pictured 
Cliffs (group 4, general section). West of this line of outcrop we cross 
another low belt aud then begin to rise on tbe slope of the Mesa Verde, 
and soon encounter the caiioncut sandstones of the Upper Escarpment 

•See report of Chief of Engineers for 1875, page 1012. 
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Group (6, general section). In the depression between the two mesas 
we have therefore the following section : 

1. Escarpment of Pinon Mesa , lower stratum of group 1. 

Soft, yellowish, coarse-grained, cross-bedded sandstone, 
containing layers of large pebbles of quartz and other rocks. 

Very slight dip to the east. 

2. Bad Land formation , “ Puerco marls group 2. 

Principally soft sand clays and marls, highly colored with 
reds, yellows, and purples, growing gray below aud contain¬ 
ing masses of soft sandstone and at the b&se grading into the 
next group. 

Upper Coal series , group 3.. . 

Fout hundred feet of greenish clay with beds of brown 
sandstone: 200 feet of shale with beds of brown sandstone; 

250 feet or shale and shaly sandstoue bearing a heavy seam 
of soft, brown lignite, apparently about 30 feet in thickness. 

The dip here rises to 20°. 

Pictured Cliff sandstone, group 4./. 

Thirty feet white sandstone, followed by 100 feet of brown¬ 
ish and yellowish sandstones and shales. Dip 20°; strike 
somewhat irregular. 

Sand shales and bedded sandc, group 5. 

Dip falls again to 3° or 4°. These are followed by the 
sandstones of the Mesa Verde. 

Mesa Verde, Upper Escarpment sandstone, group 6 .. 

One hundred and forty feet of yellowish, fine-grained 
sandstone, bearing a few seams of shale. This is the strong¬ 
est stratum, excepting, perhaps, the sandstones of the Da¬ 
kota group, in my entire section, aud where it remains is a 
governingeiement in the topography of the country; rising 
at a gentle angle from the low country of the La Plata val¬ 
ley, it reaches the upper levfel of the Mesa Verde and flattens 
out forming the floor, or rather the capping stratum of that 
mesa. The sloping eastern face lias been cut by a number 
of sharp, deep canons, which drain out to the La Plata and 
Sau Juan. In these the strata of the Middle Goal Group are 
exposed. 

Mesa Verde, Coal Measures, group 7 . 500 feet. 

Following the escarpment sandstones are 200 feet of strata in which 
lignite and carbonaceous shale seem to predominate; bedded irregu¬ 
larly with these are many irregular seams or masses of soft sandstones. 
There is no single seam of coal above a few feet in thickness, and there 
is probably no workable seam in the whole series. 

There is a remarkable lack of persistency in individual strata, and 
sections taken a few rods apart across corresponding horizpn would 
resemble each other only in the most general features. Beneath the 
coal bearing series are about 300 feet of irregularly stratified sandstones, 
clays, and shales. In the entire section no fossils sufficiently well pre¬ 
served for identification were fouud excepting the ordinary Halymenites . 

VALLEY OF THE SAN JUAN. 

The Bio San Juan is one of the most important tributaries of the Bio 
Colorado, and joins that stream, according to Professor Powell, in 
Utah, 85 miles west of the Colorado line and 12 miles north of the north¬ 
ern border of Arizona. It is some 2fi0 miles in length, and flows in a gen- 
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eral westerly direction. In its middle coarse it bends south into New 
Mexico, bat soon enters Colorado again at the extreme southwest corner, 
and thence crosses into Southeastern Utah. The area drained by it 
will probably not fall short of 20,000 square miles. This area is divided 
between four Territories, and consists mostly of the dry plain country 
of the eastern border of the Colorado Plateau. On the north are five 
important tributaries, all of which have their sources in the high mount¬ 
ain region to the north. Of these the Animas is the largest, being at 
its junction with the San Juan fully two-thirds as great as that stream. 
For some distance above the junction both streams are in cafions, 
formed of Upper Cretaceous and Tertiary rocks, but at the crossing of 
meridian 108° they enter wide terraced valleys, bordered by low bluffs. 
These bluffs are composed of the sandstones of the Piiion Mesa Group 
and outcrops of the Bad Land marls occur in the slopes. The imme¬ 
diate borders of the stream are rendered very attractive and beauti¬ 
ful by the growth of cottonwood trees which line the banks, and fre¬ 
quently extend back over the river bottoms. On the borders of these 
groves are dense growths of bushes and broad meadows of flub grass. 
Throughout its entire lower course the river is marked by these verdant 
borders. In the upper and middle course it is clear and sparkliug for 
many months of the year, but farther down passes through wide belts 
of friable rock, and becomes clogged with sediment, and abounds in 
treacherous quicksands. 

Station 9 was made on the higher of two small buttes that lie be¬ 
tween the La Plata and Animas, and about 6 miles from the junction 
of the former with the San Juan. The strata forming' these buttes are 
the yellow sandstones of the Piiion Mesa Group. At the base is the 
heavy stratum of sandstone that forms the escarpment of the Piiion 
Mesa on the west, and which immediately overlies the Bad Land Group. 
This sandstoife stratum is at the base of a very extensive series of sand¬ 
stones, which have alternating bands of gray, greenish, and piukish 
marls. These sandstones, as I afterwards found, iu passing up the San 
Juan, reach a thickness of some 1,500 feet, being always massive, whitish, 
and yellowish, frequently coarse, almost a conglomerate and slightly 
compacted, while the marls, although unimportant as to thickness, alter¬ 
nate very regularly at intervals of from 5 to 25 feet, giving in the 
weathering of the high cliffs a heavy laminated appearance. The form¬ 
ation does not seem favorable for the preservation of fossils, and I was 
unable to find anything that could be identified. It seems, however, to 
correspond to the Lower Eocene sandstone of the Nacemiento Mountain 
region described by Cope in the Report of the Chief of Engineers for 
1875. Its stratigraphical relations appear to be the same as those of the 
Wahsatch Group as it occurs iu the valleys of the Grand and Green 
Bivers. 

The little butte on which Station 9 was made, as well as two or three 
others of corresponding height in the vicinity, seem to be the remnants 
of a former terrace, as the tops are leveled off aud covered with a heavy 
bed of drift; bowlders of the harder crystalline rocks occur a foot or more 
iu diameter. The height above the present river-level is by baromet¬ 
rical measurement upwards of 900 feet. Station 11, some 10 miles 
farther down the valley, was made on a butte of slightly inferior height, 
which was also covered with quantities of similar drift. The lower 
terrace-levels are more distinctly marked, and cover a great number of 
square miles in this part of the valley. Generally they seem to have but 
little drift deposit, and are simply the soft sandstones and marls leveled 
to a succession of Hood-plains. Occasional!} 7 large bowlders Occur, aud 
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iu a few cases small pebbles of Carboniferous limestone containing Coal- 
Measure fossils were found. 

At the mouth of the La Plata the river has encroached upon a subor¬ 
dinate terrace, and a sharp bluff is formed in which there is exposed a 
stratum of compact massive sandstone. This stratum seems to occur in 
the lower part of the Bad Land Group, and can be traced by a pretty con¬ 
tinuous line of outcrop all along the slope south and southwest of the 
Pinon Mesa; beneath it are the Coal Group outcrops, which show a predom¬ 
inance of soft, yellow sandstones interbedded with clay and sand shales. 
These beds occupy the valley from the mouth of the Rio La Plata to the 
outcrop of the white sandstones of the Pictured Cliffs, 15 miles below. 
The dip is to the east, at a very slight angle. Before reaching the Pic- • 
tured Cliffs, in descending the river, a large remnant of one of the lower 
terraces appears on the right, a considerable space above and to the 
right being reduced to the flood-plain of the river. All along the south 
face of this remnant are outcrops of the Coal-Measures, and near their 
base a coal-seam, 26 feet in thickness, of light brown lignite, is exposed. 
Beneath this a sharp blufl of massive grayish-white sandstone rises from 
the water-level, and after following the river for a short distance circles 
around to the west and north. The trail passes up over the low promon¬ 
tory formed of this sandstone, descends again to the river-bottom, and 
follows for a while the base of the bluff. The sandstone stratum is quite 
massive, and breaks down in great smooth faced blocks. On these 
thousands of fantastic figures have been engraved, recording, perhaps, 
the history of some former occupants of the valley. Beneath the mas¬ 
sive stratum are several layers of brownish sandstone. To the group I 
gave the name suggested by the picture-writing. On the upper surface 
of the Pictured Cliff sandstone, and not more than 30 feet below the 
great bed of lignite, I discovered a heavy bed of fossil-shells, in which 
were a number of forms having Upper Cretaceous fasces. They were 
quite similar to the forms found beneath the coal on the Cache la 
Poudre aud Platte Rivers. One specimen of Corbula was all that could 
be preserved, as they were extremely fragile. From the first I have 
been very much inclined to consider this horizon the top of the Creta¬ 
ceous, and I am well convinced, after carefully comparing my sections 
with those made by Doctors White and Peale in Northwestern Colorado, 
that my Upper Coal Group occupies a place in the section correspond¬ 
ing to that of the Laramie Group in theirs. 

In New Mexico Professor Cope observed a similar group of sandstones 
occupying the same relative place in the section, but did not attempt to 
place it either with the Cretaceous rocks which lay beneath, or with 
the well-identified Tertiary strata which came above. Prof. C. A. White 
has recently made the suggestion that this group of rocks be clasqpd 
as Post-Cretaceous until sufficient proof can be gathered to decide the 
question of age. 

Beneath the massive saudstones of the Pictured Cliffs, and about 100 
feet below the first fossil horizon, I obtained from a hard fine-grained 
chocolate-brown sandstone a number of poorly preserved fossils. They 
included Tellina scitula , Scaphites Warrenii , and unidentified species of 
Cardium and Actceon. 

West of the Pictured Cliffs the river runs through a broad valley that 
opens out to the north and south; beyond this an immense hogback 
ridge composed of Upper Cretaceous sandstones crosses the valley at 
right angles to the river’s course. The space between the Pictured 
Cliffs and the Great Hogback or “ Creston,” as it is cal led by Dr. Newberry, 
is occupied by a group of sands and clays, group 5 of the general sec- 
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tion. The dip at the base of the Pictured Cliff is not above 2° ; midway 
between this and the Great Hogback the beds fall to the horizontal and 
remain nearly so until turned abruptly up against the sandstones of the 
hogback. The upper part of group 5 is composed of clays, argillaceous 
shale and sands, greenish toward the base. In the lower part there are 
thin layers of sandstone, and near the base a stratum of rusty lime¬ 
stone, in which I obtained specimens of Inoceramus , Lucina , Baculites , 
and Anisomyon. The detailed section of the strata exposed on the San 


Juan down to the Great Hogback is as follows: 

Pirion Mesa sandstones , group 1. 1,200 feet. 

Chiefly coarse, yellowish sandstones, alternating with 
thin beds of variagated marls. 

Bad Land formation , group 2 . 600 feet. 


Variegated marls containing, toward the base, layers 
of yellowish sandstone. 


Upper Coal series , group 3 .. 700 feet. 

Soft, yellow sandstones, interbedded with sands, 
clays, aud shales; one seam of lignite near base, 26 feet 
exposed. 

Pictured Cliffs , group 4.. 140 feet. 

Forty feet of white sandstone; 60 to 80 feet yellowish- 
gray sandstone. Beneath these 30 to 40 feet of brown¬ 
ish laminated sandstones. Fossil horizon No. 1, on 
npper surface of the white sandstone. Fossil horizon 
No. 2, in the brownish laminated sandstones. 

Sands, clays, and shales , group 5 ... 600 to 900 feet. 

Sands, clays, and shales grayish in color and having 
near the base a bed of brown limestone. This is fossil 
horizon No. 3. 


THE GREAT HOGBACK. 


The Great Hogback is composed of the Mesa Verde Group (groups 6, 
7, and 8 of the general section.) It crosses the river at right angles, hav¬ 
ing a trend nearly north and south. North of the fiver it rises abruptly 
to the height of 500 feet, and extends in an unbroken line northward 
until it joins the Mesa Verde. (See Fig. 1, Plate XXXIX.) South of the 
river it has been planed down by the water, nothing appearing above 
the terrace-levels for a mile or more but isolated remnants. Farther 
south it rises in a line of grand ridges which can be traced for many 
miles across the plain country. These ridges are visible from the La 
Plata, the Late, and Carriso Mountains. Ou the north side the ridge 
is really double, the main eastern crest being formed from the sandstones 
of the Upper Escarpment Group, and the western and subordinate ridge 
of the sandstones of the Lower Escarpment Group. Between these two 
ridges is a sag eroded from the yielding strata of the Middle Coal Group. 
The dip at the river is 40°. As we go north the dip rapidly decreases, 
and as a consequence the two ridges become considerably separated. 
The slopes become gentle on the east, and break off abruptly on the west. 
The depression between becomes a shallow valley, and the drainage from 
it passes out through breaks in the western ridge. The dip Anally falls 
off to 5° and less and the various members of the Hogback may be seen 
connecting on with the corresponding members of the Mesa Verde. The 
main eastern ridge becomes the Upper Escarpment, the western the 
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Lower Escarpment, and the Coal Group series occupies the slope 
between. 

The section of the Mesa Verde Group as exposed in the Hogback just 
north of the river is as follows: 

Upper Escarpment sandstone , group 6 . 200 feet. 

Yellowish-brown massive sandstone, with impressions 
of Halymenites. 

Middle Coal-measures , group 7. 

90 feet clay shale and shaly sandstone. 

8 feet orange-colored sandstone. 

8 feet sandy shales. 

16 feet sandstone, with seams of clay and lignite. 

10 feet arenaceous clays and shales. 

30 feetlignitic beds, containing many seams of fire-clay, shale, and 
sandstone. v 

100 feet calcareous sandstones, with thin seams of limestone and 
beds of iron concretions. 

375 feet greenish, purplish, and gray clays, containing many irregu¬ 
lar seams of sandstone, shales, and concretionary seams of iron ore 
and limestone; also, some coal indications. 

5 feet sandstones, containing fossil leaves.* Fossil horizon No. 4. 

40 feet clays and calcareous shales, with stratum at base, containing 
fossil leaves. Fossil horizon No. 5. 

30 feet beds of shale, with thin coal seams. 

30 feet sandstones, with seams.of clay shale. 

Lower Escarpment sandstones , group 8.180 feet. 

100 feet massive fine-grained sandstone, whitish above. 

80 feet yellowish sandstones, alternating with shales, containing 
Inoceramus Barabini , Tellina scitula , and Trapezium truncatum . Fossil 
horizon No. 5. 

Beneath this comes the great series of Middle Cretaceous shales. 
Before completing this section I became impressed with the seeming 
correspondence between oertain of its members and portions of the sec¬ 
tion farther up the river. I immediately set to work to determine, if 
v possible, whether or not a displacement and consequent duplication 
occurred. As this is a matter of considerable interest and has an im¬ 
portant bearing upon the vertical extent and distribution of the strata, 
I shall give here all the more important facts bearing upon it If a fault 
occurs, it is certainly along the axis of the San Juan fold, which fold I 
have traced entirely across my district without being able to detect a 
displacement. The exposures of the strata are more than ordiuarily 
complete, and there is no place between the mouth of the La Plata and 
tbe gateway through the Great Hogback, in which the strata cannot 
clearly be traced. A sudden change of dip occurs along the east base 
of the Hogback, (see Fig. 1, Plate XXXVIII), but it is apparently not 
associated with any dislocation. Yet there is a marked similarity between 
the outcrops east and west of this fold, sufficient at least to cause one to 
suspect that a fault may have occurred having the downthrow on the west 
as is indicated in Plate XXXVIII, Fig. 2, by which there would be a 
double outcrop of the Mesa Verde Group. The Lower Escarpment Group 
(8) resembles the Pictured Cliff Group (4), and beneath each is a bed of 
brown sandstoue containing fossils; a few species are common to both 
horizons. Above each of these sandstone groups is a group of coal- 

'Described in Report of United States Geological and Geographical Survey of the 
Territories for 1874, page 360. 
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bearing rocks, and above these two groups of sandstone, the Upper Es¬ 
carpment and the Pifion Mesa Groups (6 and 1), which are somewhat 
alike; also, the fossil-bearing limestone, which occurs near the base of 
group 5, is apparently repeated in a bed of rusty limestone (9) that 
occurs beneath the Lower Escarpment and in the upper part of the 
Middle Cretaceous shales. The displacement or throw indicated by 
these facts would be about 1,500 feet, and if proven to exist would 
change my section so as to place group 1 immediately upon group 7, 
and the 1,500 feet between would drop out of the section. But the 
evidences against the existence of such a displacement are very strong, 
if not conclusive. The Coal Group of the Hogback (group 7) is totally 
unlike the Upper Coal Group (3). In group 7 the entire thickness is only 
800 feet, and the strata are chiefly sandstones and shales, which, toward 
the top, have a number of seams of coal; farther west and north, in the 
Mesa Verde, the sandstones predominate. In group 3 the coal occurs 
in a heavy seam at the very base, the mass of. the strata being yellow 
sandstones, which bear no coal toward the top, while group 2, the bad¬ 
land marls, has no place or corresponding group in the section of the 
Hogback. These differences are constant throughout the area exam¬ 
ined by me. The section on the La Plata has the same succession of 
groups as this on the San Juan. Dr. Eudlich has the same near the 
Rio Florida, and Messrs. Dwire and Hendrickson observed the same suc¬ 
cession of strata, the same arrangement of the coal groups and corre 
sponding thicknesses of beds on the Animas. In all of these cases the 
exposures are so complete that a fault could hardly exist without being 
detected. Dr. Newberry, who passed up the San Juan in 1859, states 
that a fault or rupture occurs in the region of the Great Hogback, but 
he seems to have observed no evidence of it except the apparent dupli¬ 
cation of strata. 

In Plate XXXIX I present a sketch of an interesting system of ter¬ 
races that occurs on the south side of the river. They cover a large 
area about the Great Hogback, and seem to have uniform levels both 
east and west of it. Portions of the Hogback have been planed down 
to the level of the upper terrace, more limited portions to the level of 
the second, a few buttes of outcropping strata protruding above, and 
a very narrow belt to the lower level, while the river has cut a passage 
barely wide enough for its own accommodation. 


MESA VERDE. 


As already mentioned in the preceding pages, the San Juan fold 
begins along the south base of the La Plata Mountains and extends in 
a southwest direction to the San Juan River, which it crosses at the 
Great Hogback. East of the fold the Eocene (?) formations occupy 
the surface of the country; west of it we have nothing but Cretaceous 
rocks. The heavy sandstones of the Mesa Verde group rise to the sur¬ 
face along the axis of the fold and in a comparatively gentle slope 
reach a level more than 1,000 feet above that occupied by the same 
beds east of the fold; afterward they flatten out and form the Mesa 
Verde(see bird’s-eye view, Plate XXXVI). This table-land is one of the 
grand features of this part of the great Colorado Plateau, which, al¬ 
though rising so gradually on the east, presents a magnificent series of 
cliffs on the north, south, and west. Over the greater part of the area, 
which comprises some 90 square miles, the general level is well sustained 
by the massive layer of sandstone of the Upper Escarpmeut, not as an 
unbroken mass of block of strata of course, for the erosive forces have in- 
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vaded it on all sides and the edges are scalloped by a thousand can- 
oned gorges. Not only have the destroying forces encroached from the 
edges on all sides, but the mesa has been entirely severed by the canon 
of the Eio Mancos, which cats through it from north to south. This 
canon sends out a multitude of side canons and gorges, which seem lit* 
erally to have honeycombed the interior of the table land; indeed, when 
we come to look more closely there seems only the skeleton of a plateau 
remaining; this is well shown in the contour map (see atlas of Colo¬ 
rado). The relation t>orne by the Rio Mancos to the mesa has an inter¬ 
esting bearing upon the past history of this region. Between the 
mesa and the La Plata Mountains there is a broad irregular pas¬ 
sage-way, eroded from the Middle Cretaceous shales. The river is 
formed on the western slopes of the mountains, crosses this low belt 
and cuts directly into the northern face of the table, which presents 
massive cliffs nearly one thousand feet in height, notwithstanding the 
fact that a natural passage-way opens out both east and west between 
the mountains and table-land. It is evident that the river could not 
have taken this course with the present relations of surface-rock. It 
has in all probability been “superimposed” upon the present face of the 
country by having been first laid down upon a surface of uniform char 
acter. Such a condition of surface may easily have existed when the 
sandstones of the Mesa Verde group (or of any higher group) extended 
back to or overlapped the trachytic masses of the mountains. It is 
probable that when the bed of the.river, in its descent through the suc¬ 
cessive formations, reached the shales, the canon-walls were continuous 
from source to mouth, and consisted of the massive sandstones of the 
Upper Cretaceous and Tertiary formations. These formations would 
probably first be penetrated along the base of the mountains where 
considerable uplifting and breaking up of strata had occurred. The 
eroding forces on reaching the soft shale-beds at a given point would 
be greatly aided by a process of undermining by which the cliffs would 
break down and retreat to the right and left, forming side valleys, and 
these in time would meet similar lateral valleys from the McElmo and 
La Plata CafLons. It thus seems clear that the coarse of the Rio Man¬ 
cos was laid out at a very early period and that the formation of the 
transverse valley separating the mesa from the mountains is of com¬ 
paratively recent date. 

At the entrance of the canon on the north the cliffs are capped by the 
saudstones of the Lower Escarpment, which are highest at the northern 
edge and slope off toward the interior of the mesa; beneath this are ex¬ 
posed 700 or 800 feet of the Middle Cretaceous shales. The dip to the 
south is so much greater than the fall of the river (see section, Plate XL) 
that ten miles below the shales disappear, and the sandstones of the 
Lower Escarpment outcrop along the river-banks, while the Coal-Meas¬ 
ures occupy the middle slopes, and the Upper Escarpment sandstones 
cap the canon-walls. The general height of these walls remains quite 
uniform, being measured generally by the thickness of the Mesa Verde 
Group, which varies from 1,000 to 1,200 feet. 

Midway in the canon the Coal Group descends to the river-bed, but 
below this the dip decreases and the river cuts down into the shales 
again. Throughout the portions of the canon in which the firm strata 
of the Mesa Verde Group only occur, the walls are steep and close. 

The Coal series is always prominent; the dark lines of the outcrops 
appear everywhere int he middle portions of the walls. The prepon¬ 
derance of sandstones is very noticeable, and beds of great thickness 
appear in all parts of the section. These beds are exceedingly variable, 
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however, and have do great horizontal extent. As compared with the 
section in the Great Hogback on the San Jaan, the sandstones are 
doubled in quantity. In one locality I found a number of fossil leaves 
which correspond closely to those found near the same horizon in the 
Hogback section. Midway in the canon and in the neighborhood of the 
two-story cliff house (see map) Mr. Brandegee procured the following 
section. * Beginning with the Upper Escarpment, we have— 

200 feet sandstone; massive, reddish and yellowish. Beneath this 
is the Coal Group (7, general section). 

6 feet black shales. (The niches which contain the cliff-houses 
are eroded from this.) 

50 feet light-colored sandstone, massive and soft. 

1 foot black shale. 

100 feet sandstones, soft, yellowish. 

20 feet shale. 

10 feet sandstone. 

75 feet sandstone, argillaceous. 

10 feet sandstone. 

30 feet blackish clay shale. 

10 feet sandstones. 

2 feet shales. 

4 feet sandstones. 

6 feet black shale. 

6 feet sandstone. 

6 feet coal shale, containing small seam of good coal. 

3 feet sandstone. 

150 feet shale alternating with sandstone. 

10 feet coal and coal shale, 2 feet of good coal. 

160 feet sandstones and shales alternating. 

It appears by this that the sandstones occupy at least three-fourths 
of the entire section, whereas in the San Juan Hogback they are scarcely 
half. 

The scenery throughout the canon is quite striking. The bold cliffs 
of the Upper Escarpment fairly overhang the valley and the projecting 
angles are sentineled with tottering crags and half-poised masses of 
rock. 

The trail is in many places a difficult one to follow, and the tourist 
who may be tempted to visit this locality for the purpose of studying 
the works of the ancient inhabitants will find it no holiday task to work 
his way through the mazes of fallen rocks and sharp-cut gulches. In 
many places the river washes the bases of the cliffs, and forces the trail 
back up the rocky slopes. The fringe of tangled underbrush that 
borders the stream, the deep ditch-like channel and the quicksands of 
the bed, make it next to impossible to cross from side to side. 

Lower down, the shales of the Middle Cretaceous appear again, the 
cliffs retreat to the right and left, and narrow sage and grass covered 
flats border the river. Still low er, the Upper Escarpment falls back out 
of sight from below, and the cliffs of the Lower Escarpment are deeply 
indented by the side-cafions, so that in looking down the valley one sees 
nothing but a series of bold promontories. 

At one point within five or six miles of the foot of the canon the 
upper line of cliff’s approachs the river front on the east side. This point, 
on which Station 25 was made, commands a fine view of the southern 
and western borders of the table laud as well as of the Late and Carriso 
Mountains and the valley of the San Juan. In Plate XLI, I present an 
outline sketch of the view to the north and west from this station. 
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In the foreground are shown the west walls of the Mancos Cafioir 
The upper and steeper portions are composed of the Lower Escarpment 
sandstone, and the slopes and base of the shales of the Middle Cretai 
ceous. The Coal Group and the Upper Escarpment sandstones bav 
been removed by erosion, so that the mesa-top is a smooth floor, forme 
by the upper surface of the Lower Escarpment beds. This floor, a 
though unusually firm, seems to be yielding very rapidly to the erodinj 
forces. Many side-canons are eating their way into the very center c 
the mass, and large fragments have already been entirely or partiallj 
severed. These fragments or outliers are always interesting and pictu 

resque objects, and may here be seen in all stages of formation and decay ,_ 

Some still retain their table like caps and are a number of square mile^-— 
in area; others stand as majestic columns, whose vertical sides are far# 
tastically carved and colored; others are so far reduced that they ar fr ^ 
mere needles that totter over their slender bases, while innumerabty^sf: 
piles and heaps of earth mark the sites of those from which the capitolfe^.:; 

and columns have long since fallen. Beyond the canon cut mesa is thl-- 

group of mountains which, on most of the old maps, is called the Sierrf- - t 
L ate. It is a small group of low trachytic summits that stands quitfJ 1 - W 
alone, and with its rounded and conical forms presents a very striking 
contrast to the flat, square-cut table-lands that surround it. BetweeiP\ > 
the Mesa Yerde and this group of mountains, as may be seen in thf;— 
drawing, there is a wide, deep puerta eroded from the Cretaceous shale$’ 

This depression connects the valleys of the San Juan and Lower Manco$ 
with those of the McElmo and Dolores. 

From this station the line of Upper Escarpment cliffs extends south! 
east to the point where the mesa connects with the San Juan Hogback^ 
a distance of nearly 20 miles. The line of Lower Escarpment cliffs ia|f 
nearly parallel with the Upper, and is a few miles farther south. Thi 
line is very much broken by deep indentations, and a large number of.T^_ 
isolated buttes lie to the south. The cliffs, however, are quite precipitous^! 
and cannot be ascended at any point without great difficulty. Between \y 
the base of these cliffs and the Rio San Juan there is a low, smooth\ 
plain, eight to ten miles in width, which is quite barren. 

The Mancos River, on emerging from the canon, turns to the westward; 
and flows obliquely across this low belt. The exposed rocks are, through- Vj 
out, the shales and shaly limestones of the Middle Cretaceous or Colorado 
group. The section given in Fig. 2, Plate XL, will show the relationsp// 
of the cliffs of the Mesa Verde to the valley of the San Juan. 

West of the Mancos the cliffs have their southwestern termination 
in a sharp angle. . From this they extpnd to the north in a gentle curve, 
and finally sweep around to the point at which the Mancos enters the 
canon on the north. This part of the mesa, viewed from the west, is 
very imposing. In many places the greater part of the Mesa Verde 
Group (including both escarpments and the Coal Group between, the ; 
latter being chiefly sandstone here) comes forward together, forming a* 
series of bold cliffs upward of a thousand feet in height. Beneath this 
are exposed nearly a thousand feet of the shales of the Colorado Group. 
These weather into most fantastic forms. They are soft and homogene¬ 
ous, and the water from the occasional rain-falls carves out innumerable 
little sinuous washes, which, in descending, come together, forming deep 
gullies. These keep on, joining others, until the main drainage-course 
of the valley is reached. Between this net-work of washes are corre¬ 
sponding ridges, which, in a favorable light, give to the mesa-face the 
appearance of an elaborate and yery artistic piece of ornamental carv¬ 
ing. 
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From Station 25 it could be plainly seen that, although the Upper 
Escarpment sandstones hold their place on the summit of the western 
border of the mesa, they are much broken in the interior, and espe¬ 
cially along the line of the Maucos Canon. There is a slight upward 
dip westward from the canon, so that the drainage has in no case been 
to the west, while a multitude of canons head very close to the western 
border and open out into the Mancos. Indeed, there seems to be a 
slight dip inward from all sides of the mesa, and this no doubt accounts 
for the rather remarkable fact that from without we get the idea of an 
unbroken and well sustained table-land, while from within we discover 
only a skeleton—a sort of rude wheel, which might be described as 
having pretty well defined tire and spokes, but no hub. 

On the divide between the head of the McElmo and the Upper Mancos 
a high promontory extends far out to the north. It is capped by the 
Lower Escarpment sandstones, beneath which are the shales. 

East of the Mancos there are two great fragments almost severed 
from the main eastern mesa, by canons which have cut down through 
the mesa sandstones and exposed the shales throughout most of their 
courses. 

The more easterly of these, reaches north along the divide between 
the Mancos and Cherry Creek, and ends in a high promontory which 
overlooks the beautiful valley that lies between the mesa and the La 
Plata Mountains. At . Cherry Creek the mesa proper ends, and the 
Mesa Verde group of strata extends eastward in a long ridge, or hog¬ 
back, at first quite flat, but at the crossing of the La Plata at the base 
of the Parrott City bar the dip rises to five or six degrees. 

A clearer notion of the character and surroundings of the Mesa Verde 
can be obtained from the bird’s-eye view, Plate XXXVII, than from 
any word description, however detailed. 

MIDDLE CRETACEOUS ROCKS. 

The Middle Cretaceous rocks, which include numbers 2 and 3 of the 
ordinary classification, have an average thickness of nearly 1,400 feet, 
and throughout the district examined are chiefly shales, dark in color, 
and usually homogeneous. They occupy considerably more surface- 
area than the Upper Cretaceous rocks. At the south they first rise to 
the surface at the base of the Great Hogback; from this point they 
extend to the base of the Sierra Carriso, a distance of nearly 25 miles. 
The dip to the east is very gentle, so that the San Juan flows 22 miles to 
the westward in descending through 1,400 feet of strata. The actual 
descent of the bed of the stream in this distance is only 200 feet. After 
passing the gateway in the Hogback the river enters a broad valley 
which extends to the base of the Mesa Verde on the north, far away to 
the south in a stretch of smooth, grassy plain, which has not been fally 
defined. The monotony of this plain is somewhat broken by a contin- 
nation of the Great Hogback, which crosses indefinitely to the south¬ 
west. The one remarkable feature of this part of the valley of the San 
Joan, however, is known as the 44 Needles,” a mass of volcanic rock 
which rises abruptly from the plain and terminates in a cluster of needle¬ 
like points or spires, which presents from the distance at which we 
were compelled to view it, the appearance of a gigantic cathedral. Its 
height is said to be nearly 1,800 feet. It is located some 10 miles south 
of the San Juan, and nearly opposite the opening of the Mancos Canon. 
It is a great landmark and visible from many distant points. 

Along the course of the river there are occasional terraces which rise 
17 G S 
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to the height of 20 or 30 feet. The only considerable bluff occurs some 
20 miles below the Hogback, and consists of the firm shales and impure 
siliceous limestones which contain such quantities of fossils—including 
Bavulites, Scaphites , Ostrea , &c. A short distance below this the sand¬ 
stones of the Dakota group rise to the surface. The section of the 
Middle Cretaceous strata, as exposed on the San Juan, will be about as 
follows: 

Beginning at the base of the Hogback, we have— 

200 feet of sandy shales, gray and yellowish. 

10 feet of ferrugiuous, slialy limestone, containing bed of Inocera* 
mu8. 

700 feet of shales, sandy, argillaceous, and calcareous. 

12 feet of siliceous limestone, containing many well-preserved 
specimens of Scaphites Warrenii , Inoceramus Barabini , aud 
Baculites ovatus . 

400 feet of shales bearing heavy deposits of Ostrea aud Qryphea. 
Near the base a considerable seam of coal occurs. This group 
of shales rests upon the Dakota sandstones. 

The bed of siliceous limestones correspond to a group of fossiliferous 
limestones that occurs everywhere along the eastern base of the mount¬ 
ains, and which is usually considered a part of No. 2 Cretaceous. In 
this valley it is the only stratum belonging to the Middle Cretaceous 
which has sufficient firmness to produce a line of well-marked bluffs. 

Near the river these bluffs rise to the height of 30 or 40 feet; on the 
south side they form the east banks of Red Creek, which are in places 
nearly 200 feet in height. North from the river they may be traced to 
the Mancos River and beyond, around the west base of the Late Mount¬ 
ains. The section of Middle Cretaceous rocks tn the Mancos does not 
differ greatly from that of the San Juau. 

North of the Mancos the shales do not reach west beyond the San 
Juan, but in a number of places cap the bluffs on the east side. They 
surround to a great extent the trachytic masses of the Late Mountains, 
and occur on the higher parts of the table land that lies between the 
lower McElmo and the San Juan. In many places they appear to be 
tipped up against the bases of the Late Mountains, and large fragments 
of shales are carried high up on the trachytic summits. The low puerta 
between the Late Mountains and the Mesa Verde is occupied entirely 
by the shales, and the ancient village whichJies at the highest part of 
t he puerta aud on the divide between the Mancos and McElmo has been 
constructed chiefly of the fossil-bearing siliceous limestone mentioned in 
the last section. In Figure 1, Plate XL, is given a profile of the west¬ 
ern face of «the inesa, the Late Mountains, aud the puerta between. 

Along the northwest face of the Mesa Verde the shales occupy a belt 
from four to six miles in width. The greater part of the series outcrops 
along the steep slope of the mesa. Between the headwaters of the 
McElmo and the Mancos, extending northward from the mesa prom¬ 
ontories, are a great number of rounded buttes composed of dark shales. 
About the basesof these buttes great quantitiesof Grypheas and Oysters 
may be seen. They are weathered out and lie about in heaps. 

As has already been stated in the preceding pages, the long, narrow 
puerta or pass which separates the La Plata Mountains from the Mesa 
Verde, and connects the valleys of the Mancos and La Plata Rivers, is 
eroded from the Cretaceous shales. The La Plata gold bar has been de¬ 
posited on the upturned edges of the shales and the fossil-bearing lime¬ 
stone passes beneath Parrott City. Between the town and the La Plata 
River a low ridge, composed of this limestone, appears above the bar 
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level, and pretty full outcrops of the same limestone and tbe black 
shales beneath may be seen in the steep bauks of the river. Along 
the trail between Parrott on the Mancos the shales appear on all hands, 
and in many places extend high up the mountain-slopes. The Dakota 
sandstones are exposed where erosion has been deepest. On the west¬ 
ern faces of the La Plata Mountains the shales are found high up, and 
are in many cases interbedded with the trachyte of the summits. The 
Mancos Diver above Merritt’s rauch has cut down through the shales 
and exposed 200 to 300 feet of the Dakota sandstones. JBetweeu the 
Mancos and Lose Canon the formations sink again almost to the hori¬ 
zontal, and the shales have nearly all been carried off, leaving a smooth 
floor of the Dakota sandstones. The same may be said of the extensive 
sloping plain that extends far out to the west between the McElmo and 
Dolores Kivers. Patches of the shales remain in the more protected 
localities, and frequently where the shales have been entirely removed, 
quantities of Oryphea and Oyster shells lie about on the hard sandstone 
floor. North of the Dolores, on the high plateau regions which separate 
that river from the Eio San Miguel, large areas of the Middle Cretaceous 
formations remain. In the small mesas west of Lone Cone the entire 
series of shales has been preserved, tbe caps of the mesas being of the 
Mesa Verde sandstones, Lower Escarpment group. In the San Miguel 
Mountains the shales have been preserved by the flows of trachyte, 
with which they are now interbedded. 


LOWER CRETACEOUS FORMATIONS. 


The group of sandstones that immediately underlies the shales is, ap¬ 
parently, in the southwest the most important members of the Cretaceous 
formati >ns. Although it does not comprise as great a thickness of strata 
aseither of theother grand divisions, the superior compactness of the rocks 
has been the means of retarding and almost arresting for a time the prog¬ 
ress of degradation. I imagine that upon close examination the strata 
comprising it would not be found to possess a much greater degree of firm¬ 
ness than the sandstones of the Mesa Verde group, and they are cer¬ 
tainly less massive; but when we consider that the former group rests 
upon a series of moderately compact rocks, while the latter are under¬ 
laid by 1,400 feet of exceedingly friable strata, and, further, that these 
Arm rocks yield more by uudermining and breaking down than by actual 
disintegration, we can understand the reasons for such successful resist¬ 
ance. 

Over hundreds of square miles these sandstones lie comparatively 
unbroken, while the loose series of shales above have been swept off 
like so much dust from a great floor. This condition of things is espe¬ 
cially noticeable in the region of the Great Sage Plain between the 
Dolores and tbe Lower San Juan. It has, where remaining in its undis¬ 
turbed horizontal position, only been penetrated in the deeper parts of 
the canons of the San Juan and Dolores Kivers. In these canons the 
Red-Beds are exposed. Along the bases of the La Plata and San Juan 
Mountains it has been turned up against the slopes, and generally where 
outcropping forms a prominent hog back ridge. 

At tbe exit of the Rio La Plata from the mountains, less than a mile 
above Parrott City, it outcrops in the river banks, and dips away from 
tbe mountains at a high angle. Here as elsewhere it contains near the 
top one or more seams of coal. The quality of this coal is always good, 
but is not known in Colorado to reach a thickness above 3 or 4 feet. 

West of the Rio La Plata the sandstones of this group may be seen 
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lying against the steep slopes north of the Mancos trail. Farther around 
to the west, about the sources of the Rio Mancos, they pass beneath the 
black shales and the masses of trachyte, and are only seen where the 
canons penetrate deepest. 

Westof the Mancos, where the conditions of the strata are so uniform, 
it will not be necessary to speak in great detail. I shall, therefore, de¬ 
scribe them briefly in connection with the several valleys in which they 
occur. 

On the San Juan, at the mouth of Red Creek, the Dakota sandstones 
come to the surface and rise with a slight inclination toward the Sierra 
Carriso. At the mouth of the Mancos, eight miles below, they crop out 
in the high bluffs. Tbe section at this point consists of about 200 feet 
of sandstones, apparently of less compact structure than usual$ many 
beds of shale appear, and some irregular seams of coal. 

The Rio Mancos, after entering the alluvial valley of the San Juan, 
flows for some distance along the base of a steep bluff, in the lower part 
of which there is an exposure of brilliantly colored beds, consisting of 
shales, marls, and many thin seams of hard clay-slate and fine-grained 
purple quartzite. 

From the mouth of the Mancos to the western border of our district, 
a distauce by way of the river of some forty miles, I found the upper 
beds of the Dakota sandstones capping the bluffs on all sides. There is 
no perceptible dip, and I was somewhat astonished to find that the dif¬ 
ference of level between the upper surface of the sandstones at Station 
56, near the Mancos, and Station 45, on our western line, was only 200 
feet, the western one being that many feet higher. The dip to the east, 
therefore, amounts to 200 feet in 40 miles. The river in that distance 
descends 500 feet, so that there are 500 feet of additional strata exposed. 

The section taken at Station 45 is as follows: beginning with the upper 
stratum of the outstanding butte on which the station was made, and 
nearly on a level with the surface of the Great Sage Plain which lies to 
the north, we have first 60 to 80 feet of yellowish, moderately hard sili¬ 
ceous sandstone, changing into a massive, closely compacted conglomer¬ 
ate at the base. Following this are 200 to 300 feet of variegated shales 
and marls, with thin seams of argillaceous slate and concretionary layers 
of impure limestone. At the base, these thinly laminated beds are re¬ 
placed by soft sandstones, and following these is a series of rocks some 
500 feet in thickness that presents many curious characters. Sand¬ 
stones, marls, clays, shales, and conglomerates are thrown together 
without apparent regularity. A massive sandstone, 20 or 30 feet in 
thickness, will often be found, if followed a few yards horizontally, to 
change suddenly into au uncompacted mass of most uncertain composi¬ 
tion, that weathers into a’ thousand fantastic forms and presents the 
colors of the rainbow. The color, composition, and style of weathering 
seem to change with every turn in the river. 

Beneath these beds come a series of laminated sandstones about 200 
feet in thickness. They have generally a dull purplish hue, and are 
very impure and coarse. There seems to be a very regular alternation 
of hard and soft layers, so that from top to bottom there is a succession 
of prominent edges and deep grooves. These beds lie upon a massive 
red or pinkish sandstone, which extends to the river-bed. 

The upper member of this section is the strongest layer of the almost 
universally recognized No. 1 Cretaceous. The variegated series which 
succeeds it I at first felt inclined to call Jurassic, since it resembles so 
closely the variegated beds that on the eastern slopes of the mountains 
have usually been credited to that age. I observe, however, that, 
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although it has the same appearance and the same relations to the well 
known Dakota sandstones as the eastern variegated beds, it is not fol¬ 
lowed by the same well-known Jurassic strata. On the contrary, the 
heavy thickness of peculiar beds which underlie it seem not to be rep¬ 
resented farther east, and are certainly developed to a greater extent 
here than at any other point, so far as I can learn, west of the mount¬ 
ains. 

In Middle Western Colorado Dr. Peale has found Cretaceous fossils 
in a stratum of sandstone some three or four huudred feet beneath the 
bed of conglomerate, aud also beneath a series of variegated beds that 
resemble these in this section. Considering these facts, I cannot do 
better for the present than class this entire series of rocks from the 
level of the Sage Plain to top of the purple laminated beds as Lower 
Cretaceous. Altogether there is a thickness of nearly nine hundred feet, 
only about two hundred feet of which can with absolute certainty be 
said to belong to the Dakota sandstones. These 200 feet occur at the 
top, and are so distinct from the group beneath that I shall, for con* 
veuience, hereafter distinguish them as Upper and Lower Dakota. The 
former consists of two or three beds of massive sandstone or conglom¬ 
erate, separated by thin layers of shale or marl, that may generally be 
found, where present* in a plain country, capping table-lands and form¬ 
ing long lines of perpendicular cliffs, or, if in the neighborhood of mount¬ 
ains or abrupt folds, occurring in lines of prominent hog-backs. The 
latter, in the valley of the San Juan, outcrops in the sloping sides of 
the valleys and canons or in the faces of prominent table-lands, and 
may be distinguished by the total lack of uniformity in weathering, 
composition, and color. 

There is a slight rise in the strata north and south from the San Juan. 
From the mouth of Red Creek to Station 45 the river-bed seems to be 
in the shallow trough of a synclinal fold. On the south side the dip 
toward the river amounts to from one to three degrees. On the north¬ 
east side of the Carriso Mountains the Dakota sandstones rise in an un¬ 
broken slope to the base of the mountains, where they disappear be¬ 
neath the masses of trachyte. Along the east base, where there has 
been considerable uplifting of the formations, the upper and lower mem¬ 
bers of the Dakota group have been penetrated, and the red rocks of 
the Jura-Trias are exposed over a considerable area. 

West of the valley of Navajo Creek, which has its sources in the 
central part of the Sierra Carriso and reaches the San Juan just below 
the mouth of the Mancos, the Dakota sandstones form an extensive 
sloping table-land, lowest along the San Juan and the highest facing 
the Carriso Mountains. It is separated from these mountains by a wide 
deep valley, which connects the middle portion of the valley of Najavo 
Creek with the open country to west about Gothic Creek and the De 
Cbelly. Erosion at Navajo Creek has barely reached the laminated 
purplish sandstones, but a little farther west, in the depression occupied 
by Arido Creek, the red-beds are exposed. West of Arido Creek there 
are three or four isolated buttes of red sandstones which present most 
remarkable examples of the “cross-bedding” structure. 

The southern face of the sloping mesa which overlooks this valley 
is very regular and continuous, being broken only by the caiion of Arido 
Creek which cuts through it to the San Juan, but the northern bordei 
which faces the San Juan is extensively broken. The slope to the 
north has turned the drainage all that way, so that a great number of 
long, deep canons reach from the San Juan far back iuto the table land. 
On the west this table-land terminates with the valley of Desert Creek, 
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as also do the Oretaceous formations, if perhaps we except a few low 
buttes of marly sandstones that appear on the west side of the valley. 
On one of these buttes Station 46 was made. 

We are here in Southeastern Utah and in a country that, with the 
exception of a very slight growth of grass, in a few favorable places, is 
an unadulterated desert. The surface is composed either of loose sand 
or smooth, bare rock. The dry beds of the streams are generally at 
the bottom of deep, almost impassable gorges, and a more desolate 
and perplexing country to travel can hardly be imagined. The low 
country surrounding the Sierra Carriso, northwest and south, is almost 
all of this character. Fear the north base of the mountains on Navajo 
Greek there are a number of good springs, and about these there is a 
belt of very fine pasture-land. Here we found a couple of Navajo vil-» 
lages. The people of these villages keep large herds of sheep, and in 
the damp patches of ground about the springs raise grain, vegetables, 
and melons. 

Close under the north base of the mountains and extending around 
to the west, a belt of Lower Cretaceous strata remains. These strata 
are composed of the Lower Dakota sandstones and marls, which gen¬ 
erally yield rapidly to the eroding forces, but in this case have been 
preserved by masses of trachyte that have been poured out over or 
forced in among them. They are now found along the faces of the 
lower slopes, beneath masses of trachyte, and seem to have undergone 
neither metamorphism nor uplifting. 

Extending west from West Mesa (see Plate XLVIII), between the val¬ 
leys of Arido and Desert Creek on the north and Gothic Creek on the 
south and west, is a low ridge which connects with a long flat mesa. 
This mesa is composed principally of the Lower Dakota sandstones, but is 
surrounded by a red sandstone desert. The structure of the Carriso 
Mountains will be dwelt upon in another chapter. 

On the north side of the San Juan, west of the Bio Mancos, there is 
an area of fully 3,000 square miles, tributary to the San Juan, in which 
there is not during the summer season a single stream of constantly- 
running water. It is essentially a plain country, there being only two 
small groups of mountains, the Sierra Late and the Abajo or Blue 
Mountains, which are 60 miles apart. About the bases of these there are 
a number of springs. 

The surface rock is generally the Upper Dakota sandstones, and the 
deepest canons in no place penetrate more than 300 feet below the base 
of the Lower Dakota group. It seems, therefore, that a greatly-detailed 
description of this region is not necessary. 

There are two principal drainage systems, the McElmo and the Mon¬ 
tezuma. The former has two main branches, the McElmo proper and 
the Hovenweep. The McElmo heads chiefly in the Cretaceous shales 
between the Mesa Yerde and the south bend of the Rio Dolores, and 
passes directly west past the north base of the Late Mountains. The 
Hovenweep heads up against the Rio Dolores and runs southwest, join¬ 
ing the McElmo in Utah about three miles west of the Colorado line 
and within 14 miles of the San Juan. It comprises a multitude of 
canons, most of which head upon the upper surface of the Dakota sand¬ 
stones and extend to the south and southwest, cutting down only par¬ 
tially through the Lower Dakota rocks. 

The McElmo, at the north base of the Late Mountains, cuts down to 
the red beds. There has been a slight arching of the sedimentary 
strata here, the result, probably, of the uplifting of the trachyte of the 
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mountains. It is in cutting through this arch that the red beds are ex¬ 
posed. 

The section made here is almost identical with that made on the San 
Juan near Station 45. The Upper Dakota Group seems somewhat more 
fully developed, showing upward of 200 feet of sandstones in the bluff 
face. The Lower Dakota Group shows considerably more sandstone 
and there is much more persistency in individual beds. The red and 
pink sandstones are very massive. They outcrop for two or three miles 
along the river, and on the north side of the valley, opposite Ute Moun¬ 
tain, 8weep back in a great amphitheater. In the more massive beds 
there are weathered many deep caves in which the ancient inhabitants 
have built their rock shelters. On the lower McElmo there are expo¬ 
sures of Lower Cretaceous rocks only. 

Between the McElmo and Hovenweep, in that part traversed by the 
trail to Hovenweep Castle, there is a large area from which the Upper 
Dakota sandstones have been more or less completely removed. Here 
the harder layers of the variegated group beneath are broken up into 
numberless little blocks, which are covered with a black, lustrous coat¬ 
ing of some mineral that makes them look like iron-ore. The coating 
is very thin, and is probably black oxide of manganese. I have observed 
the same phenomenon in other localities, notably in New Mexico, 
between El Bito and Abiquiu. Dr. Loew, on page 1020, Report of the 
Chief of Engineers for 1875, gives an analysis of the same material. 

The Montezuma occupies a system of cations somewhat more compli¬ 
cated and considerably more extensive than the McElmo. The uppgr 
branches reach far out to the north, ramifying the Great Sage-Plain in 
a most remarkable manner. From Ute Peak on the east I looked out 
over this desolate region, and afterward from the Abajo on the west, 
but the network of caflons was quite unintelligible. Gorges and broken 
precipices and impassable walls of rock followed each other in such 
quick succession that no portion of the plain country seemed to be left. 
So far as I could learn there is no running water during the summer ex¬ 
cepting near the east base of the Abajo Mountains; but the growth of 
cottonwoods, willows, and grass along the lower* course indicates that 
there is considerable moisture most of the year and running water, 
probably, during the winter and spring. The Dakota sandstone every¬ 
where forms the summits of the cliffs and the level tops of the table¬ 
lands, while the Lower Dakota Group outcrops in the slopes. In the 
West Montezuma caiion, nearly midway, the Bed Beds are exposed for a 
short distance, but not to any considerable thickness. The caiion walls 
are upward of 1,000 feet in height. 

REGION OF THE RIO DOLORES. 

The Bio Dolores may well be regarded as one of the most interesting 
and remarkable rivers of the Colorado Plateau region, while at the same 
time it is certaiuly the least known. Having its origin in the San Juan 
Mountains, it flows toward the south and southwest for upward of 30 
miles, and then turns abruptly to the northwest and afterward to the 
north, passing to the east of the Abajo and Salt Mountains, and joining 
the Grand in Utah 100 miles below the south bend. In describing the 
area drained by this stream I shall have to deal principally with the 
sandstones of the Dakota group, as they govern the entire surface ero¬ 
sion and give shape to all the principal topographic features. On a line 
drawn east and west through Ute Peak to the Montezuma on the west 
and the Bio Mancos on the east, the upper surface of these sandstones 
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will average about 6,000 feet altitude. The general dip is to the south, 
at a gentle angle, so that In going north from this line we rise on a gen¬ 
tle slope which continues, with but little variation, to our northern line, 
a distance of 40 miles, where it will be found that the upper surface of 
the Dakota sandstones has an altitude of from 7,000 to 8,000 feet. The . 
actual surface of the country varies but little from this plane. Some 
remnants of the Middle Cretaceous occur on the north edge, and the 
various canon-beds are sunk to considerably varying depths beneath 
the surface. 

Now the peculiar relations of the Bio Dolores to this plane may be 
easily understood by an examination of Plate XLII. 

On leaving the mountains in the northeast corner (a), which is con¬ 
siderably higher than the northwest (ft), the river flows at first in a 
canon over 2,000 feet in depth. In its southward course its angle of 
descent is so much less than that of the surface of the plane that it 
rises in the geologic scale from the Bed Beds to the upper part of the 
Upper Dakota sandstones. When, however; it is within one hundred 
feet or less of the upper surface of these sandstones (c)—which form the 
upper stratum of the confining walls throughout the entire course—it 
suddenly changes its course, turns to the north, and cuts back into the 
. plane, and descends through the geologic scale in a gradually deepening 
canon which, at the northern edge of the plane (ft), is 2,000 feet deep. 

Why this stream should thus stop midway in a great slope, which 
presents no obstacle to its continuous flow southward to the San Juan, 
and turn back upon itself against the slope, is an interesting question. 
At the extreme southern bend (c), as will be seen by the diagram, the 
bed of the streafti is within a few feet of the surface. So rapid is the 
descent of the plane to the south from this point, that if the stream 
could be carried one mile farther south it would reach the surface of 
the sandstone which confines it, and would then assume its natural 
relations to the present configuration of the country, and become a 
tributary of the San Juan, since from the point c to the San Juan 
there is an unbroken slope which descends more than 2,000 feet in 45 
miles. 

With the last-mentioned fact in view, it will readily bo seen why the 
many-armed canons, tributary to the San Juan, reach up to the very 
brink of the canon of the Dolores, and also why the direction of all 
the northern tributaries of the Dolores is to the south; it is the natural 
drainage of the country as regulated by the present position of the 
surface strata. 

During the outlining of the main channel of the Dolores, however, we 
will have to suppose conditions which are not now evident; conditions 
which have governed the course of the main channel but not the course 
of the less important drainage, or at least that the latter has iu a great 
measure conformed to the new conditions. 

Let us suppose that the course of the river was originally determined 
while the sedimentary rocks were in a horizontal position over this area, 
or, perhaps better, that there was a gentle dip to the northwest. The 
waters accumulating on the highlands to the east have encountered the 
bodies of trachyte which at one time doubtless extended westward over 
the Dolores Plateau, and have thus been turned to the southwest, encoun¬ 
tering in turn the belt protected by the La Plata trachytes; wheu finally 
the open country has been reached the unimpeded waters would turn to 
the northwest and descend the even slope. Such conditions may or 
may not have existed. It does not matter whether the course was 
determined in this’way or in some other way; I wish only to give the 
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river its present coarse in the simplest manner, and then make oat, if 
possible, the subsequent changes that would be necessary to produce 
the present extraordinary condition. Having the river once laid down 
in its present course, we have but to suppose a gradual elevation to the 
north and northwest—an elevation not so rapid as to turn the river back 
upon itself and cause it to seek an outlet in another direction, but nearly 
so—and we overcome the greatest difficulty. The problems of the slop¬ 
ing plain and the unequally apportioned drainage are easily solved. 

While this gradual change of level was taking place, and the river, 
with strong volume of water, was succeeding in cutting its bed down as 
fast as the fold rose, the tributaries, with very weak erosive powers, 
were undergoing a gradual but important change. Tbe southward¬ 
flowing streams would constantly be increasing in length and impor¬ 
tance, owing to the assistance given to the degrading influences by 
increased slope, while the northward*flowing ones, which were doubtless 
originally equal to the southward, would be constantly losing ground 
on account of decreased slope. Thus on the divide between the Dolores 
and San Juan, which was doubtless originally midway between the two 
streams, an unequal war would be waged. As the slope increased the 
southern streams grew stronger and the northern weaker, so that the 
divide would be driven to the north with constantly accelerated 
rapidity. But it is evident that a more marked inequality would take 
place when the first hard stratum of the Dakota sandstones was reached. 
The southern tributaries of the Dolores, as will be easily seen by the 
sections in Plate XLIII, would first encounter these compact beds on the 
very brink of the river, and thus the already weak eroding forces would 
almost cease to act, for however much of the friable shales might be 
disintegrated aud sink into the stream-courses, the constantly-rising 
edge of sandstone along the river-bank would act as a dam to prevent 
its being carried into the river. Meantime the tributaries of the San 
Juan, still flowing in the shales, would keep on deepening and increasing 
in slope; would keep on driving the divide to the north until they had 
swept the great sloping plain clear of softer deposits, left it a smooth 
surface of solid rock, and wrested it entirely from the tributaries of the 
Dolores up to the very brink of that river. 

From the summit of Ute Peqk a very complete view of this region 
is obtained. In the foreground, at the very base of the mountain, is 
the canon of the McElino. Opening into it from the north are a great 
number of deep, precipitous side canons, which reach back 8 or 10 
miles into the sage-plain. At this distance they become shallow, and 
finally fade out; so that next to the Dolores there is a long, smooth' 
slope. Beyond the Dolores this slope continues, as previously described. 
Along this slope the cauon of the Dolores can be distinctly traced, ap- 
parently first descending from the northeast, to the great bend at the 
south, and then asceuding again to the northwest. 

The various branches can be traced back to the north and east (see 
Plates XXXVI aud XLII). The northern branch drains the southern 
faces of the San Miguel Mountains. Tbe south fork, or Bear River, 
drains the high divide region between the San Miguel and La Plata 
Mountains, including the Bear River Mountains, and the Lost Canon 
comes down from the western slope of the La Plata Mountains. These 
are the only tributaries of the Dolores in this region. It has no other 
tributary between the Lost Canon and the San Miguel, a distance of 75 
miles. Far to the northwest a great notch can be seen in the sky-line 
where the Dolores, iu its northern course, cuts through the northern 
edge of the plateau. Beyond this notch the river flows for a long dis- 
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tance through a low red sandstone country. At the southern bend of 
the river the Lower Cretaceous sandstones are exposed—about 150 feet 
of tirin sandstones, with 40 or 50 feet of variegated beds at the base. 
Ten or twelve miles farther up, the Red Beds are exposed in the lower 
part of the canon-walls, almost to the base of the Sierra San Miguel. 
There they pass beneath the Cretaceous formations, which constitute 
the bulk of the mountains. At the mouth of Bear River there are 1,000 
feet of strata exposed or partially exposed. Forming the upper part 
of the canon-walls are 200 feet of the Upper Dakota sandstones; 
beneath these are some 700 feet of the Lower Dakota Group but par¬ 
tially exposed, and at the base are about 100 feet of white, pinkish, and 
red massive, cross-bedded sandstoue. As we ascend Bear River these 
lower sandstoues rise gradually until at the entrance of the La Plata 
branch, 11 miles above, they occupy the greater part of the cafion- 
walls. 

Beyond this they rise more rapidly, and extend high up on the Carbon¬ 
iferous slopes of the Sau Juan Mountains, while the Cretaceous forma¬ 
tions scarcely appear at all between the forks of the Bear. The extreme 
head of the northern branch of the Bear River is in the eastern end of 
the Ban Miguel Mountains, near the curious needle-like summit, called 
by Mr. Wilson “ Lizard’s Head,” and within about three miles of San 
Miguel Lake. This is in the Cretaceous formations. Farther down, 
under the east base of the Bear River Mountains, it penetrates to the 
Carboniferous sandstones. This region was visited by Dr. Endlich in 
lo74. The La Plata branch rises in the trachytes and Cretaceous shales 
on the northern slopes of the La Plata Mountains, and also appears to 
penetrate to the Carboniferous sandstones. The walls of Lost Canon 
contain nothing but Cretaceous rocks. 

Below the great bend of the Dolores the river-bed sinks rapidly into 
the red series, but about fifteen miles farther down turns so much to 
the southwest that it cuts back again into the base of the Lower Dakota 
Group. On turning to the north again it sinks into a great canon, 
which has as yet never been fully explored. 

The Inter-Dolores region, called on our maps the Dolores Plateau, 
still retains a large area of the Middle Cretaceous shales, and a portion 
of the highest part, called Lone Mesa, retains a capping of the Upper 
Cretaceous sandstones. This mesa rises to 10,000 feet above the sea, 
and covers an area of not less than 40 square miles. It is separated 
from a similar fragment to the north by the canon of Disappointment 
Creek. Here there are complete exposures of the Middle Cretaceous 
# strata, and lower down there are exposures of the Dakota sandstones. 
South and west of Lone Mesa are a number of high conical and flat- 
topped buttes, from which the Upper Cretaceous sandstones have been 
removed. On the summits of these I observed nnmbers of rounded 
basaltic bowlders. The western and’ southern borders of the plateau 
are swept pretty clear of the shales. Forests of pine aud fine meadows 
abound. 

The canon of the Dolores is, throughout the course, as far as examined 
by our party, very narrow and precipitous. The alluvial bottoms are 
seldom wide enough to admit of a trail, and only at the southern bend 
are there sufficient areas to admit of agriculture. Here there are some 
beautiful spots. Cottonwood-groves aud many varieties of bushes and 
vines line the banks, and a rich growth of grass covers the alluvial 
flats. On the borders of the canon below there is a pretty heavy growth 
of pinons, cedars, and pines; and above, on the various branches about 
the headwaters, there is a combination of forest aud meadow, of pine 
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and aspen groves, and rich, grassy parks, that is lovely beyond com¬ 
parison. It is a paradise within a day’s walk of a desert, and its beauty 
is much enhanced by the contrast. 

JURA-TRIAS AND CARBONIFEROUS ROOKS. 

The areas occupied by Jura-Trias and Carboniferous rocks call for 
nothing more than a mere mention, as they are quite limited in extent, 
incomplete in exposures, and totally without fossil remains. In the La 
Plata Mountains there are exposures both of Red Beds and Carbonifer¬ 
ous sandstones; but they are to a great extent metamorphosed beyond 
recognition. About the sources of Bear River there are also exposures 
of the rocks of these ages, but I was not enabled to examine them. In 
the Dolores Canon, in the McElmo at the north base of Ute Peak, in 
the Montezuma Canon, and on the Lower San Juan, there are slight ex¬ 
posures of the purple laminated beds and of the pink and red sandstones. 
On three sides of the Carriso Mountains there are outcrops of the Red 
Beds, but these are mostly beyond our district. From the summits of the 
Carriso Mountains I obtained a comprehensive view of the tract of coun¬ 
try about the valleys of Gothic Creek and the Rio de Chelly; nothing but 
red and white sandstones appear. A white or slightly" pinkish sand¬ 
stone is in this section peculiar to the upper part of the heavy sand¬ 
stones of the Jura-Trias. 

A few miles west of Station 45, on the San Jnan, there appears to 
be a fold crossing the river and extending toward the Abajo Mountains 
on the north, and far into Arizona on the south. A very noticeable 
feature of this fold is a long regular line of white and pink hogbacks, 
which can be seen from many points far to the east. Mr. William H. 
Jackson, on his way to the Moquis towns, passed down the San Juan, 
through the*seriesof rocks brought up by this fold, and his descriptions, 
assisted by a number of characteristic photographs, make it almost 
certain that the entire series of Jura-Trias rocks are exposed, and very 
probably a portion of the Carboniferous. At the mouth of the De Chelly 
there are exposures of limestones; beyond this the strata again become 
approximately horizontal. 
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METAMORPHIC AND ERUPTIVE AREAS. 

LA PLATA MOUNTAINS. 

In many respects this is a very remarkable group of mountains. Oc¬ 
cupying an area not more than ten miles square, and being situated in 
the remote southwest, almost isolated from the great mountain-chains, 
it yet has a number of lofty summits which fall but little short of 14,000 
feet elevation. A cluster of these, which lie just north of the head of 
the La Plata River, are among the most rngged and picturesque mount¬ 
ains in Colorado. The geologic conditions are interesting and peculiar, 
and the mines of silver and gold give promise of very considerable rich¬ 
ness. 

The La Plata River heads a little north of the center of the group, 
and occupies a great cahoned valley, which opens out to the south. On 
either side of this valley are two great wings or spurs, on which there 
are several high points. These spurs come together around the head 
of the valley and conuect with the spire-like summits of the ceutral 
mass. Extending northwest from the principal cluster of summits, be¬ 
tween the two branches of the West Maucos, is a short, narrow, crested 
ridge, which terminates in the highest summit of the entire group. To 
this we have given the name Hesperus, on account of its being located 
farther west than any other high mountain in Colorado. 

Of the central summits there are two sections:—one that is in plain 
view from the valley of the La Plata below, and another a mile or more 
farther north. The latter has two fine crests; the one nearest Mount 
Hesperus seems quite inaccessible, and looks from the west like a 
great bundle of needles or splinters, so deeply scarred are its vertical 
sides and so sharp its thousand spires. I have named it Monut Moss, 
after the indomitable Capt. John Moss, of Parrott City. 

From this peak one great spur extends to the north between the West 
Maucos and the south branch of Bear River, and another to the east, 
between the La Plata and South Bear. The latter ridge divides, and 
sends out one branch between the Bear and Animas, another extends 
to the east between Hermoso and Junction Creeks, and the third and 
main spur extends south, and forms the east wing, the La Plata Mount¬ 
ains. 

In making out the general geologic features of Colorado, as illus¬ 
trated in Plate XXXIV, I included the La Plata Mountains in the meta- 
morphic belt, because the central portion of the group, as exposed by 
the deep-cut valley of the La Plata River, is highly metamorphic, and 
is composed principally of uplifted and altered sedimentary rocks. But 
there are associated with these to a very considerable extent eruptive 
rocks, and very great complication of structure is the result. In con¬ 
sidering the metamorphic character of this group, I find that it is asso¬ 
ciated with the great metamorphic group, which lies to the northeast 
about the Animas, and seems to be a prolonged spur or offshoot of that 
268 
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mass, locally developed by causes which have operated only over a 
small area. These causes are not easily ascertained, unless we conclude 
that the intrusion and outflow of the great masses of trachyte would be 
sufficient to produce all local peculiarities. 

Against attributing any great amount of change in the sedimentary 
rocks to the presence of the trachyte, is the fact that in the neighboring 
groups of mountains of tracbytic origin there is little or no metamor¬ 
phism apparent. At the same time there are examples all along the 
western border of metamorphisrn by coutact with masses or sheets 
of trachyte, notably in the Elk Mountains. In the group under consid¬ 
eration, there are many localities where it is clearly evident that great 
changes have been produced. It is very probable, however, that the 
main part of the elevation of the sedimentary strata belongs to the pe¬ 
riod of the general elevation of the quartzite group to the east, and that 
the elevating influence of the trachytes is in no case of very great im- 
portaqce. 

The metamorpbic core as exposed by the deep-cut valleys would prob¬ 
ably be included in a circle six or seven miles in diameter. In passing 
up the La Plata River from Parrott City, we liud at the opening of the 
canon, that is, where the river issues from the mountains, that the 
Lower Cretaceous sandstones dip away from the mountains at an angle 
of from 20° to 40°, and that these lie upon the red sandstones. We 
notice, however, that these beds have been considerably changed and 
are quite dark. A little farther up, the beds that were red below become 
gray, and soon lose in a great measure their bedded character, so that 
within a mile of the opening of the valley all appearance of structure 
is lost. High up toward the summit of the western ridge, however, 
where the trachytes have not obscured the outcrops, the bedded charac¬ 
ter, and even the color in places, are preserved. From Comstock Gulch 
to the mouth of Lewis Creek, a distance of five miles, approximately, 
there is not the slightest trace of bedded structure, and so complete has 
been the obliteration of all the sedimentary characters and so intricate 
is the net-work of mineral veins and porphyritic dikes, that an analy¬ 
sis of the geologic structure is out of the question. Having crossed 
this area, we again encounter the red sandstone, probably Carboniferous 
here, at first hardly recognizable, but farther on, near Basin Creek, 
recovering their original bedded character and color. 

In the central part of the altered area the metamorpbic mass proba¬ 
bly extends up to and includes the Red Beds, but the higher portions 
are so obscured by trachytic outflows that nothing was determined. 
All along the western slopes of the mountains, as far as I examined, the 
trachytic rocks are associated with the Middle Cretaceous shales. On 
the eastern side, according to Dr. Endlich, they rest upon the Carbon¬ 
iferous. On the north and south, in a number of cases, they are in con¬ 
tact with the Lower Cretaceous and Jura-Trias rocks, but it is hard 
to say whether the masses which now cap the summits were poured out 
over the already eroded surfaces, or whether they have been intruded 
among the sedimentary rocks so that their present positions on the sum¬ 
mit regions is the result of their tendency to retard erosion over the 
area where their bulk is greatest. Be this as it may, it is at least evi¬ 
dent that the channels or vents by which the volcanic materials reached 
their present resting-places are within the La Plata Mountains them¬ 
selves. To this the positions of the various outlying masses attest, as 
they increase in number and importance as we approach the main 
mountain mass. Also the dikes, such as were observed, seem to extend 
oat into the surrounding rocks from the same mass. 
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In the vicinity of Mount Moss, a vast number of sheets and masses of 
trachyte have been forced into the yielding and nearly horizontal Cre¬ 
taceous sbales. The sheets in most cases follow approximately the 
planes of bedding. The heavier masses, which may in. some cases 
be outflows from vertical dikes, are often thrust at greatly varying 
angles through the strata. On the Mancos, at the west base of Hes¬ 
perus Peak, there is a heavy mass exposed, on the npper surfaces of 
which the shales lie—somewhat beub and distorted, but not greatly 
metamorphosed. South of this, and probably connected with it, is a 
great sloping mass of trachyte, the relations of which to the surround¬ 
ing strata 1 could not make out, excepting that it rests in and on the 
shales. It probably connects more or less directly with the trachyte 
mass of the mountains. On the high spur which extends southwest 
between the East and West Mancos is a high, bald point, named Helmet 
Peak, capped with trachyte, which probably belongs to the same flow 
that caps the high ridge between the East Mancos and the La Plata, as 
it is on nearly the same level. The ridge that extends north from 
Mount Moss has a capping of trachyte which spreads out over a large 
area between the Mancos and South Bear Biver and rises occasionally 
into sharp bnttes. The intrusion of sheets aud wedges, however, is 
most strikingly illustrated in Mount Hesperus. Between timber-line 
and the summit there is an alternation of trachytic sheets with the shales, 
in each regular succession that, until closely examined, I imagined the 
whole to consist of the sandstones of the Upper Cretaceous. In the 
upper 1,500 feet there are twelve distinct layers of trachyte (see plate 
XLI V), some having a thickness of from 30 to 40 feet, others of not more 
than a few inches. Between these the shales, which ordinarily are 
soft, black, and friable, are reduced to a hard gray slate that weathers 
into angular fragments, and frequently into symmetrical Blabs and 
blocks. In these the fossils are still preserved, but much crushed and 
often nearly obliterated. 

Lower on the mountain-slope, ledges of trachyte occur at intervals, indi¬ 
cating that the entire mountain has been thoroughly penetrated by the iu- 
trusive matter. On the west slope, by way of which we approached the 
summit, a'narrow shoulder occurs, produced by a mass of trachyte that 
seems to have been thrust up from beneath, probably as a dike, as the 
outcrop can be traced down the side of the mountain into the valley. The 
sheets which occur in the body of the inouutain, however, evidently radiate 
from the region of the Mouut Moss group, which is three-fourths of a 
mile to the east. From the sentinel gap at the head of Boren Gulch, I 
obtained a fair view of the south face of Hesperus or Banded Mountain, 
and could see plainly the interleaving of the trachyte with the shales. 
(Plate XLV, Fig. 1.) A succession of wedges of the former peuetrate 
Mount Hesperus, while the included layers of shale extend into the west 
walls of Mount Moss. There is a sort of dovetailing produced that 
might be illustrated by setting together two combs so that the teeth 
should alternate. The ends of the shale layers are much distorted, aud 
so highly metamorphosed where they approach the inass of trachyte 
that it is difficult to' say how far they extend, but the sheets of trachyte 
in the shales are perfectly defined, contrasting with the shale both in 
color and style of weathering. The sketch I present is not as good 
as I would like, as the mountain was so enveloped in clouds that the de¬ 
tails could not be thoroughly studied. The .north side of the mountain 
presents the same phenomena, and a low mountain to the east, and im¬ 
mediately north of Mount Moss (5, Plate XLI V), has the same structure; 
indeed, the various sheets of trachyte here seen may be simply the con- 
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tinnatiou of those in Hesperus. Iu many cases the interleaved sheets 
couform very closely to the planes of bedding, and it is difficult to im¬ 
agine how a molten material should distribute itself with such nice reg¬ 
ularity, but there are a number of examples of oblique intrusion, and in 
so.me cases a sheet of trachyte changes from one horizon to another by 
breaking through the strata in the manner illustrated in Fig. 2, Plate 
XLV. This extensive intrusion of sheets undoubtedly tends to arch 
the surrounding strata considerably. In Hesperus Mountain, for exam¬ 
ple, one-half of the entire thickness is of intruded rock, and it is hardly 
fiossible that metamorphism and pressure would be sufficient to reduce 
the thickness of the shales one-half. In Fig. 1, Plate XLV, a very fine 
example of the arching or elevating of strata by the intrusion of a wedge 
of trachyte is shown. 

One of the best examples of metamorphism by contact with volcanic 
rocks found in these mountains is on the west face of the first mountain 
south from Hesperus (at d, Plate XLIV). A mass of sedimentary rocks, 
chiefly metamorphic shales, abuts directly against, or, perhaps, more 
properly, is welded to, the trachytic face of the mountain. The exact 
point of contact cannot be determined, as the metamorphism has been 
so complete that the shales seem to change gradually into trachyte. 
At the point where the bedded structure is last detected, the weathering 
and color are identical with the weathering and color of the trachyte. 
Farther out, they gradually assume the appearance of massive grayish- 
yellow quartzites, and a mile or more from the place of contact begin to 
assume their shaly character and dark color. 

On the La Plata side of the ridge to which this mountain belongs, 
about the head of Boren Gulch, the trachytes of the summits are in con¬ 
tact with Jura-Trias rocks, which still partially retain their character 
and color. The metalliferous veins here seem to pass indifferently 
through both metamorphic and volcanic rocks. Farther eastward, 
beyond the Mountain Moss group, on the Animas side of the mountains, 
the red sandstones reach nearly to the summits of the mountains, the 
capping iu all cases being of trachyte. The typical trachyte is gray in 
* color, moderately fine-grained and exceedingly compact. It is composed 
of a light gray crystalline paste which contaius very numerous crystals 
of white oligoclase. There are also acioular crystals of hornblende dis¬ 
tributed throughout the mass. These characters become less strongly 
marked as we approach the outer borders of the mass, and the rock 
gradually becomes a crystalline aggregate, next a highly metamorphosed 
slate, and finally an unchanged shale. 

The metamorphic core of the mountains, where exposed by the cutting 
of the valley of the La Plata, is penetrated by a great number of'min¬ 
eral veins, many of which carry silver aud gold. So far as I could 
ascertain they are not arrauged according to any system, but seem to 
have been formed in the irregular faults aud crevices produced during 
the period of uplifting and intrusion. In a number of cases they were 
found to extend beyond the metamorphic into the easily recognizable 
sedimentary rocks. In the scoring out of the valley by the river, assisted 
probably by glaciers, the mineral bearing rocks have been exposed, worn 
down, and carried out and distributed over the low country. The bars 
of loose gravel near the mouth of the valley coutain considerable quan¬ 
tities of gold. A portion of the principal bar has been occupied and to 
a limited extent worked by Captain Moss and his associates. The water- 
supply is insufficient at present to carry on extensive work, but a large 
ditch is being constructed which, when finished, will afford better means 
for carrying on miuing operations. 
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Until v the summer of 1875 but little was done toward the exploration 
of the localities from which the ore-bearing gravel came. Daring that 
summer many hundreds of claims were located on lodes both of gold 
and silver, and since then considerable work has been done. But little 
however is known, up to the time of this writing, of the value of more 
than a very few of the lodes. The Comstock, which occurs near the 
foot of the valley on the very border of the metamorphic area, shows 
some very fine silver ore. 

Accompanied by Dr. Peale 1 visited as many of the located lodes as my 
time would permit, and made such observations as were possible in their 
unworked state. The observations were necessarily fragmentary, and 
speculations as to the character and richness of lodep based upon such 
meager facts would be manifestly useless. The small extent of the 
mineral-bearing district may seem to indicate that it cannot prove very 
rich, but a number of the lodes show considerable persistency, having 
beeu traced many thousands of feet. These show fair prospects through¬ 
out. A number of lodes are extremely wide and show but little ore. 
In some cases a number of veins run side by side. A town has been 
built, and it is hoped that increased facilities may enable the sluicing 
to go on with good profit. The locality is one of the most enchanting 
in Colorado, and althongh at too great an altitude to admit of agricul¬ 
tural pursuits, it is within easy reach of the rich agricultural valleys 
of the Animas and Maucos Rivers. It is accessible to wagons by way 
of Tierra Amarilla only, and hence labors in this respect under consid¬ 
erable disadvantage. The settlement is surrounded by a fine grass 
country, at least for summer range. The mountains abound in good 
timber, and there is an inexhaustible wealth of coal on all sides. 


SIERRA EL LATE. 


Twenty-five miles southwest of the La Plata Mountains, and just 
beyond the western border of the Mesa Verde, is the small eruptive 
group known as Sierra el Late. It is in the extreme southwest corner 
of Colorado and totally isolated from other highlands. (See Panorama, 
plate XXXVI.) The area occupied by this group is not more than 40 
square miles and the highest summits do not reach 10,000 feet. Viewed 
from all sides it appears to be a cluster of rounded, and, for the most 
part, gently-sloping hills, from which rise two or three steeper cone- 
shaped points. At the southern end is a double-topped mountain 9,000 
feet in height, to which we have given the name Hermano Peaks. At 
the northern extremity is a steep symmetrical cone that rises to 9,900 
feet. This is known by the La Plata miners as Ute Peak. It is the 
highest point within 25 miles, and from all parts of the San Juan basin 
is a prominent landmark. The entire group is pretty well covered with 
vegetation; considerable forests of piiions occupy the lower and middle 
slopes, and clusters of spruces occur about the summits. Grass is found 
in favorable localities about the bases, but sage and bad lands occupy 
v most of the lowland. Water is found in many of the gulches through¬ 
out the summer season. 

The bulk of the mountain mass is composed of trachyte, of which there 
area number of varieties. Ordinarily it is composed of a dark-gray micro- 
crystalline, feldspathic paste, with many acicular crystals of hornblende 
and a little sanidite, porphyritically imbedded. All the specimens col¬ 
lected were found to contain considerable magnetite. A specimen col¬ 
lected near the summit of Hermano Peaks, differs considerably from 
this. It is composed of bluish gray paste with large crystals of oligo- 
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class; crystals of sanidite are very minute and rare; small crystals of 
quartz are scattered through the mass. Next in frequency to the oligo- 
clase is a green mineral—probably some variety of amphibole. Bits of 
metamorphosed rock are found in many of the specimens. 

When viewed more critically, this mountain group does not seem 
closely compacted, as if formed of a single mass of trachyte, but rather 
as if formed of a number of distinct bodies that had reached their present 
horizon through closely associated vents. That the various masses of 
trachyte came from sources located directly beneath is evident from the 
fact that the sedimentary rock are frequently bent up at a high angle 
around the borders. The upturned strata include the lower part of the 
Middle Cretaceous shales and portions of the Dakota sandstones. 

It is a fact worthy of notice that in all parts of the trachytic mass 
there are fragments of the Cretaceous shales which have been caught 
np in the rising mass and distorted and methamorphosed, but that no 
other rock appears similiarly situated. This fact would seem to have 
an interesting bearing upon the question of the manner in which the 
volcanic matter reached the position now occupied by it. It does not 
seem possible that any considerable bulk of pasty or even fluid matter 
could rise through the sedimentary crust without carrying up quanti¬ 
ties of fragments. The absence of all fragments excepting of the shales 
goes to prove that the ascent of the molten material np to the base of the 
shales has been through narrow, firm-walled crevices, and that thelateral 
spreading and consequent stoppage of the great bulk took place when the 
horizon of the yielding shales was reached. So far as my observations go, 
the trachyte does not seem to have been deposited as a single compact 
mass, as though on reaching the shale horizon it had opened for itself 
a great cavity, with the firm sandstones as a base, and an unbroken arch 
or dome of the entire series of superincumbent strata above, but rather 
as though it had broken irregularly into the yielding shales, pushing 
them back upon themselves, penetrating them first in one direction and 
then in another, with a sort of irregular radiation of masses from the 
mouths of the vents—not at once, perhaps, but with a rapidity depend¬ 
ing upon the size of the vents and the character of the forces beneath. 
By sqch a method of intrusion numerous masses of the shales would be 
surrounded and held suspended in the mass of plastic material, or sand¬ 
wiched between masses proceeding from distinct flows. In no case did 
I notice any symmetrical arching of strata over the trachytes, but my 
observations all tend to show that there has been a sort of absorption, 
so to speak, of the shales, and that at least half of the space through 
which the trachyte is distributed is occupied by the crushed and meta¬ 
morphosed fragments of shale. As a consequence, the height of the 
arch—such as may once have existed—would not be equal to the height 
of the trachytic mass, as only the higher layers of shale extend entirely 
over it, the lower layers having been absorbed by it and really forming 
a part of it. The three figures given in Plate XLVI will assist in mak¬ 
ing my meaning clearer. 

Figure 1 illustrates the manner in which the molten matter seems to 
have been intruded among the shales. If the entire mass had at once 
been intruded between the strata at a given horizon arching those 
above, the result would probably be as represented in Figure 2. Figure 
3 will illustrate the combined arching and absorption as ordinarily ex¬ 
hibited in this group. On the north side of Ute Peak a large vertical 
dike cuts through the Jura-Trias and Lower Cretaceous sandstones, and 
connects, apparently, with the trachytic mass of a northwest spur. (See 
Plate XLVII.) On the north face of Ute Peak there is a heavy hori- 
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zontal bed of trachyte that falls off in rounded bluffs. It seems to be 
interbedded between the Dakota sandstones and the Middle Cretaceous 
shales, and rests upon the upper surface of the former. 


SIERRA CARRISO. 


In the extreme southwestern corner of our district and chiefly in 
Arizona is the interesting group of mountains known as the Sierra 
Carriso. Its structure is somewhat more clearly defined than that of 
the Late group, as the intruded trachytes occur in larger and more com¬ 
pact masses and the surrounding sedimentary rocks are but slightly 
disturbed. It is a typical example of the eruptive groups of this part 
of the Colorado Plateau. If stands alone, an island in the midst of a 
sedimentary sea. It has a nucleus of its own, and so far as the surface 
is concerned is independent of all other eruptive masses. The masses 
of trachyte were not poured out over the surface of the country but 
lodged between the sedimentary strata, producing a more or less sym¬ 
metrical doming of those beds that were not penetrated. Beyond the 
immediate vicinity of the tracbytic masses the strata remain compara¬ 
tively undisturbed. 

The trachytes are now found chiefly in contact with the Lower Creta¬ 
ceous and Jura-Trias rocks, for the reason that the Middle Cretaceous 
shales, in which a large part of the trachytes were originally deposited, 
have been completely carried away, leaving only small fragments im¬ 
bedded in the faces and upper surfaces of the trachyte. The opportu¬ 
nities for study are unusually fine, but my time was very limited, and 
I will not attempt a closely detailed analysis of the group. The trachytes 
occupy an area of nearly 100 square miles. The higher points rise to 
an altitude of about 9,000 feet above sea-level, and some 2,000 feet 
above the general level of the country. The northeast, north, and north 
west faces are drained by the San Juan and its tributaries, including 
Red Creek, Navajo Creek, Arido Creek, Gothic Creek, and the Rio De 
Chelly. In appearance it is a rather striking group, and rises in the east¬ 
ern and central portions into a number of ragged irregular ridges and 
peaks, but on the north and west is bordered by remnants of a high tyble 
land. (See sketch, Plate XLVIII.) There is nearly everywhere a sparse 
growth of pihons and pines. Good pasturage is found about the bases 
as well as on the interior highlands. Water is unusually scarce. We 
observed no living streams, but there are a number of good springs along 
the north and east bases. 

In the central part of the group is a high summit to which we have 
given the name Pastora Peak (c, Plate XLVIII), from the fact that it 
overlooks the highland meadows in which the Navajo shepherds keep 
their sheep. This peak is composed of a brownish-gray trachyte, and 
in common with a number of other high points belongs to the main 
central trachytic mass of the mountains. Distinct from this mass and 
lying along the northern and western flanks are two high table-lands 
(a and b), capped with massive sheets of trachyte. It will be seen by 
reference to the sketch that these masses of trachyte rest upon a 
heavy series of sandstones, and do not connect with the central tra¬ 
chytic mass in any way, but are separated from it by the series of 
sandstones. The remarkable feature is that portions of the sandstones 
are apparently arched over the central trachytic mass, as may be seen 
at g in the sketch, and that the massive sheets of trachyte that cap 
the two mesas are also flexed with the saudstones and appear as if 
they might at one time have formed part of the arch. Unfortu- 
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nately my observations could not be carried to the southern and south¬ 
eastern slopes of the mountains, and it is impossible to say whether the 
arch has been continuous and symmetrical or not. On the north these 
two remnants seem to be all that is left of the outer sheet, unless a small 
fragment of trachyte observed resting on a southwestern space may 
belong to the same. It does not appear to me that the beds of sand¬ 
stones that occur in the arch between the inuer mass and the flexed 
sheets are of uniform thickness. Between the capping of the North 
Mesa and the inner mass the sandstones are nearly pinched out They 
are so obscured by dibris that I could not determine their precise re¬ 
lations. On the east side of the North Mesa the bed of Navajo Greek 
has cut down through the sandstones and exposed in the walls of three 
or four deep, sharp canons (e, e) a large body of trachyte, which would 
seem to belong to the mass which in the center of the group rises into 
the high summits east of Navajo Creek. West of the North Mesa this 
lower mass of trachyte is exposed in the cafions of the west branches 
of Navajo Creek, (ff), and is very evidently connected with the central 
mass. 

East of North Mesa, in the faces of the deep valley of Navajo Creek, 
there is a heavy stratum of red sandstones, interbedded with the tra¬ 
chytes and dipping away from the interior mass at a high angle. The 
red sandstones appear also in a number of places iu the midst of the 
higher summit regions of the eastern part of the group, interbeded with 
sheets of trachyte. In figure 2, plate XLY1U, I give the section exposed 
on the east side of the upper valley of Navajo Creek. The conditions here 
suggest the idea that possibly the trachyte exposed at e , e, /,/, on the 
east and west flanks of North Mesa, may also be the upper surface of a 
sheet which domes over the Postora group, and iu turn is succeeded by 
layers of red sandstone. 

In East Navajo Creek a third bed of trachyte appears, followed by a 
second stratum of red sandstones. This suggests the possibility of a 
sort of dome within dome structure, such as would be produced by the 
uplifting of a series of beds in which there had been horizontal intru¬ 
sions of trachytic sheets, or even by the intrusion of such sheets into a 
series of already uplifted sedimentary strata. 

I am not inclined to think, however, that the movements of the vol¬ 
canic matter have been systematic or the results highly uniform, as acci¬ 
dental causes—such as uuevenly yielding strata, diversity of dips, and 
presence of previously deposited volcanic matter—must often greatly 
influence if not totally govern the direction of the flows, the thickness 
of the sheets, &c. At the same time there doubtless are laws that iu 
general govern the movements of the volcanic products .and teud to 
produce uniform results, but I shall not attempt their discussion here. 

A specimen of trachyte from West Mesa is found to resemble closely 
in appearance and composition the trachyte of other groups of the 
southwest. It has a bluish white paste, which contains the following 
minerals porphyritically imbedded: fine crystals of translucent oligo- 
c.ase, minute erystals of sanidite, frequently directly associated with 
the oligoclase, small crystals of biotite (rare), and a few small inclosures 
of quartz. 

In Plate XLIX, I present a sketch of a remarkable dike that occurs on 
the eastern branch of Navajo Creek at its exit from the mountains. It 
rises vertically through the horizontal sandstones of the Lower Dakota 
group. It is over a mile in length, is quite straight, and has a north 
and south strike. A very remarkable feature of this dike is that it is 
in places double. Two parallel walls of trachyte (f) rise through the 
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strata, leaving the sandstones to the right and left and between the 
walls in their undisturbed horizontal position. The sandstones where 
in contact with the dike-rock seem to be somewhat metamorphosed. 
On the outer faces of the walls, which are in places from 30 to 40 feet 
high, are the impressions of strata which have long since been carried 
away. A specimen collected from one of the walls near the creek-bed 
consists of a dark grayish green paste, with nnmerons small crystals 
of brownish mica, which are sometimes collected in small ronnd or oval 
masses. A specimen very similar in appearance to this was collected 
from a little conical butte between the San Juan River and the Mesa 
Verde, about 10 miles west of the Great Hogback. It has an olive-green 
micro-crystalline paste, that contains indistinct crystals of some triclinic 
feldspar, and exceedingly nnmerons crystals of brown mica (biotitef) 
dispersed throughout the entire mass. The rock is evidently an intruded 
one, analogous, perhaps, to dolerite, which, however, has taken up quartz, 
various silicates, and lime from the strata through which it passed. 

There still remain undescribed two volcanic groups, the Sierra San 
Miguel and the Sierra Abajo, but as the former was not thoroughly 
studied in 1875. and the latter not even visited nntil 1876, 1 prefer to 
leave them botn to be treated in the report for 1876, which will shortly 
be published. * 
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GEOLOGICAL REPORT OF B. F. MUDGE. 


NOTES ON THE TERTIARY AND CRETACEOUS PERIODS OF 

KANSAS.* 


PRELIMINARY NOTE. 

The State of Kansas is about 400 miles long from east to west and 
about 200 miles (three degrees) in width from north to south. Its aver¬ 
age altitude above the level of the sea, by the List of Elevations by H. 
Gannett, United States Geological Survey, Miscellaneous Publications 
No. 2, is not far from 1,780 feet. The lowest point is at the junction of 
the Kansas and Missouri Rivers, and is 750 feet. The highest is in 
Cheyenne County, about 4,000 feet. The altitude of Monotony station 
of the Kansas Pacific Railway, on the west line of the State, is 3,792 feet. 
The Atchison, Topeka aud Santa F6 Railway station at Syracuse, 
Arkansas Valley, also near the west line, is 3,425 feet. 

By inspection of the map of the State, it will be seen that the rivers ‘ 
drain the country in a southerly and easterly direction. As there is not 
a waterfall on any of the streams 7 feet in height, the desceut is gradual, 
averaging 7£ feet to the mile. The State is .so well drained, that there 
are very few valleys with stagnant ponds, and there is not a peat-swamp 
of fifty acres within its bouudaries.t 

L—STRlTIGRAPHICAL geology. 

A general vertical section of all the formations seen in Kansas would 
be in descending series as follows: 

I.—Quaternary system : 

Alluvium. 

Bottom prairie. 

Bluff or loess. 

Drift. 

II.—Tertiary system: 

Pliocene. 

TIL—Cretaceous system: 

Niobrara. 

Dakota. 


[* Reprinted, with much additional matter, from the Bulletin of the Survey* VoL ii» 
No. 3, pp. 211-221. June 5,1876.—Ed.] 

t There has been no 8tate geologist daring the past ten years, and the information 
•embodied in this sketch was nearly all obtained while engaged in other duties. In 
relation to the classification of fossils, I have consalted the works of Lesqaereax, Meek, 
Marsh, and Cope. Digitized b yG00gle 
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IV.—Oarboniferoas system : 

Permian. 

Upper Carboniferous. 

Coal-Measures. 

Lower Carboniferous.* 

In this paper we propose to describe only the Tertiary and Cretaceous 
deposits, as they are a part of the formations first described in the reports 
of the 0 hi ted States Geological Survey under Dr. P. V. Hayden. It will 
be seen.by inspection of the map that they occupy the western two-thirds 
of the State. The outlines of the formations cannot be given in detail 
where the scale is so small. But one feature must be kept in mind. It 
is this: The dip of the strata in all parts of the State is so slight, aver¬ 
aging about 5 feet to the mile, that, as you travel to the northwest, 
the more modern strata, or deposits, are always seen first on the tops of 
the hills, and gjadually descend into the lower grounds, and disappear 
under the still more recent deposits. Thus, on the border of the Plio¬ 
cene Tertiary and Cretaceous there is a belt about 20 miles in common, 
where the former occupies the higher and the latter the lower portions 
of the country. In this way the Tertiary covers about 9,000 square 
miles of Kansas, consisting of 6,000 covering the entire northwest part 
of the State and 3,000 interspersed with the Cretaceous along its south¬ 
eastern boundary. This interlocking of the two systems is best seen 
on the North Fork of the Soloman in Phillips and Norton Counties. 
At first the whole valley, excepting the tops of the highest hills, is 
Cretaceous; but in ascending westerly the Pliocene expands, from to¬ 
ward the river, gradually covering the Cretaceous and narrowing its 
outcrop, till near Spring City, in Norton County, the latter forma¬ 
tion is seen in the lowest ravines, near the river, and soon entirely dis¬ 
appears, and the Pliocene covers the entire country. So gradual is the 
disappearance of the Cretaceous in this valley, that it requires over 40 
miles to accomplish the change thus described, where no hill is more 
than 300 feet above the river. It should be noted that the river runs 
about half way between the dip and strike of the formations. 

The Cretaceous holds its buff, chalky character to the last, and as 
the Tertiary is siliceous, the physical features as well as the fossils of 
both formations are in strong contrast. ‘ 

The same features of the disappearance of the Cretaceous under the 
Tertiary is seen on the branches of the Smoky Hill River, and less 
strikingly ou the Saline, in Trego County. 


II.—TERTIARY SYSTEM. 

Pliocene. 

This geological area has been but little examined, and consequently 
our knowledge of its local features is quite limited. Professors Cope 
and Marsh have both, in their visits to the Cretaceous, made some 
casual notices of the southern portion, without spending time in 
searching for its fossils. 

During the summers of 1874,1875, and 1876 we spent much time along 
the line of its union with the Niobrara, and thus became acquainted 
with its outlines and a few of its fossils. The line of demarkation, at 
most points, is very clear aud well defined. In numerous places we 
have found the fossil bones of the Mammalia of the Plioceue withiu 10 
vertical feet of the marine shells and vertebrates of the Cretaceous; 


•The Lower Carboniferous is but slightly represented 
between it and the Coal-Measares is obscarc. 


in Kansas, and the line 
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and in slides we frequently found them intermingled. The contrast 
was remarkable, as hardly a single type was common to both. 

The material of the Pliocene deposits consists of sandstone of varioua 
shades of gray and brown, occasionally whitened by a small admixture 
of lime. The lower strata are usually composed of finer sand than the 
upper, and much more loose and friable in their texture. The overlying 
beds are of coarser ingredients, consisting of water-woru pebbles of 
metamorphic rocks—quartz, greenstone, granite, syenite, and sometimes 
fragments of fossil wood from an older formation. These portions of 
the deposit when crumbled and the finer parts washed away, have 
much the appearance of drift, and have been mistaken for it. This 
formation, down to a recent period, must have covered the whole of the 
Cretaceous, as we find the coarser pebbles scattered, to a greater or less 
extent, over the western half of the State. It must have been subject 
to later movements of water-currents, as it assumes the form of altered 
drift, and sometimes includes remains of the mastodon and elephant,, 
of the later Quaternary age. 

The sandstone is usually friable, crumbling on exposure to the atmos¬ 
phere. When more compact, its mechanical construction is so irregu¬ 
lar as to render it almost entirely unfit for a building-material. When 
firmly consolidated, it forms the hill-tops of the table-like eminences 
along the liue of the boundary of the Pliocene and Cretaceous forma¬ 
tions. 

At Breadbowl Mound, Phillips County, it is about 200 feet above 
Deer Creek, and at Sugarloaf Mound, in the western part of Kooks 
County, it is about 300 feet above the oolomon River. In these hills, 
as in many others, the upper strata belong to the Pliocene, while the 
bases are of the Niobrara. Farther west it forms the whole of the visi¬ 
ble outcrop, and the mounds are not so prominent. 

On Prairie Dog Creek, in Norton County, it is 400 feet in thickness, 
and in the extreme northwestern part of the State we have reason to 
believe it is still thicker. The various strata are not clearly defined or 
regular in line of deposit, and the continued thickness cannot be easily 
discovered. The formation, like all others in the State, appears to dip 
slightly to the northwest. It is conformably, or nearly so, upon the 
Cretaceous. 

In the southern portion of the Pliocene, in the vicinity of Fort Wal¬ 
lace and Sheridan, the hill-tops are covered with a stratum about 8 
feet in thickness, very hard and siliceous. The material varies from 
coarse flint-quartz to chalcedony. The latter mineral shades from milk- 
white to transparent, sometimes presenting a semi opal appearance. 
The so-called moss agate is found in the upper few inches of the stratum. 
This cap rock is interesting to the mineralogist by showing the moss 
agate in its various stages of formation. The lower portion of the 8 feet 
indicates an imperfect chemical solution of the silica and black oxide of 
manganese, therefore the crystallization of the latter is imperfect. As 
we examine the stratum from the bottom to the top, we find the chem¬ 
ical conditions more favorable and complete, sc that the distinct quartz, 
chalcedony, and manganese of the bottom become more commingled to¬ 
ward the upper inch or half inch, where the silica must have been suf¬ 
ficiently fluid to allow the manganese* to assume the form of sprig crys¬ 
tals. This peculiar deposit is common on all the high hill tops of Wal¬ 
lace County, but the best locality is the cap-rock of the two buttes, two 
miles southwest of Sheridan, and half a mile from the line of the Kan¬ 
sas Pacific Railway. They form a notable landmark to travelers. 


*Ona chemical test by Prof. W. R. Kedzie, some iron was found with the manganese. 
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Over a considerable portion of the Pliocene no fossils are to be seen; 
bat at other points they are somewhat abundant. They are of modern 
type, represented by bones of deer, beaver, a large animal of the ox 
kind, two species of the horse, less in size than small Indian ponies, a 
wolf, ivory from the elephant or mastodon, bones of the rhinoceros and 
camel, and also remains of undetermined character. In addition to 
these mammalia, we find the bones and carapace of a large fresh-water 
turtle 5 feet in length, beside several species of a smaller size. Also a 
few species of Mollusca of fresh and brackish-water types. 

All the bones are firmly fossilized, and many of them changed to a 
hard, compact silica. The most interesting of these is the ivory. In 
the process of petrifaction, the tusk must have been so softened as to 
admit the intermixture of black oxide of manganese In solution, which 
then crystallized in delicate sprigs. The ivory was next silicified into 
nearly pure quartz, with the usual hardness of that substance. Thus 
we have the ivory converted into the so-called moss agate. Some frag¬ 
ments could not be detected, by the ordinary observer, from the usual 
specimens of that gem. 

This ivory is found in fragments in the extreme upper portion of the 
deposit, and we were at first inclined to call it Post-Tertiary; but the 
peculiar fossilization, similar to some of the other bones, induces me to 
think that it belongs to the close of the Pliocene. 

The remains of the horse are apparently the most common, the teeth 
and jaws being found from Smith County to the vicinity of Ellis, in 
Ellis County. One is a species of the celebrated three toed horse hav¬ 
ing three hoofs coming to the ground. In the northern part of Ellis 
County, our party, in 1875, found the feet, with the three toes in excel¬ 
lent preservation. In most cases the bones are badly broken, and much 
of the skeleton missing. The mastodon bones were rather frequent. 
My attention was recently called to the fragment of one, on the farm of 
Mr. S. Decker, near Spring City, Norton County, where it was associ¬ 
ated with the vertebrates above named and several species of brackish- 
water shells. On searching the outcrops within half a mile I found the 
fragments of three other individuals, represented by ribs, vertebra, 
teeth, and tusks. All these were geologically in the lowest part of the 
Pliocene, and within 40 vertical feet of the Cretaceous limestone. In 
Trego County, in the Saline Valley, I obtained a few bones from two 
other mastodons, in the same geological horizon, and within less than 
20 feet of the Cretaceous. These were all so low that, if it should be 
proved that there is any Miocene in Kansas, they must be credited to 
that epoch. 

All the six specimens were so fragmentary that it was difficult to de¬ 
cide the species. But one femur was nearly entire and was strongly 
like Mastodon giganteus. Had I found it in the alluvium, I should have 
had no hesitancy in assigning it to that species. Its great age, however, 
induces us to expect it to be of a different species. These bones were 
fossilized with lime and consequently not nearly as hard as those of the 
later portion of the Pliocene, near the moss-agate beds. 

A full and careful examination of the Pliocene of Kansas will un¬ 
doubtedly furnish some valuable fossils, illustrating the mammalia of 
the period, and give to science some new species. 

The Eocene and Miocene have not yet been discovered in Kansas, 
unless the specimen of the three-toed horse, found in Ellis County, 
should prove to be the Anchitherium of the Miocene. It was imbedded 
in the lowest part of the deposit, within 10 feet of the Niobrara lime¬ 
stone. Further examination of this formation is desirable. 
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III.—ORETACEOUS SYSTEM. 

1.—Niobrara. 

2.—Dakota. 

The Cretaceous in Kansas covers an area of over 40,000 square miles, 
or more than half of the surface of the State. The Pierre and Fox 
Hill groups of Hayden, and all equivalents of those periods, are en¬ 
tirely wanting. The Benton group also appears to be absent. The 
Cretaceous is, therefore, represented in Kansas by the Niobrara and 
Dakota only. The line of demarkation between the Pliocene and Cre¬ 
taceous, though presenting a very irregular line, is well defined and 
sharp. Adjoining the Permian easterly, it is not so clear: yet some 
recent examinations, made in company with Prof. O. St. John, show 
that the boundary Is not difficult to trace. We have never been able 
to find any fossils of the Jurassic or Triassic, the beds of the Creta¬ 
ceous resting conformably or nearly so on the Permian. 

That portion south of the Arkansas River has been little examined, 
either by myself or others, but appears to be represented by the Fort 
Hays and Dakota groups. 

1.—Niobrara. 

a. — Niobrara . 


b.—Fort Hays . 


The Niobrara of Hayden, or its equivalents in time, is well repre¬ 
sented. It is divided into two clearly-defined portions, by a massive 
bed of limestone or yellow chalk, which, when fully exposed, where it 
has not suffered from abrasion, is 60 feet in thickness. It is seen in the 
valley of the Smoky, southwest of Fort Hays, as well as seven miles 
west of that place, and at various points to the northeast, crossing the 
Solomon just above the Forks, near Osborne City, and entering Nebraska 
in Republican Valley, near where that river crosses the State line. It 
is composed of layers of yellow chalky limestone, from 1 to 3 feet in 
thickness. It makes an excellent building-material, working easily, yet 
sufficiently compact to be used for stores or dwellings. At Hays, the 
school-house and court-house are built from it; and 10 miles west of 
that place the Kansas Pacific Railway has opened a quarry for supply¬ 
ing stone for use along its line. It also burns to a good quicklime. The 
massiveness and persistence of this stratum make it a well-defined geo¬ 
logical horizon. Below this liue, as well as in it, vertebrate fossils are 
few, while above it they are numerous and of varied type. Its fossils 
are Inocerami, fragments of Haploscapha , Ostrea , with occasional remains 
of fish and Saurians. The vertebrates are always so rare that we never 
wasted our time in huuting them in this stratum ; still our largest Sau¬ 
rian, Brimosaurus of Leidy, was found in it, in Jewell County. 

a.— Niobrara proper. 

The Niobrara in Kansas differs from the same deposit in Southern 
Nebraska and on Niobrara River. This difference is seen in the physi¬ 
cal features, but more particularly in the fossils. In Kansas it has more 
of the composition of clear chalky deposit. In its fossils, it gives us a 
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richer and more varied type of vertebrates. Thus fan no Pterodactyls 
have been found north of the Kansas line* In Sanrian genera, the 
Nebraska deposits have given less in quantity and also less in generic 
and specific varieties than Kansas. This difference begins before we 
reach the 3tate line, as we did not find a single Pterodactyl bone, and 
very few of Saurian, within 20 miles of tbe Nebraska boundary. 

The upper portion, which we shall call Niobrara proper, or simply 
Niobrara, is very unlike the lower, which shades imperceptibly into 
deposits like the Benton. The two divisions differ in a very marked 
degree both in the character of the fossils and in physical appearance. 
This Niobrara occupies a belt of the country next adjoining the Plio¬ 
cene, about 30 miles in width in the northern part of the State, but 
gradually widening to more than twice that extent in the Smoky HUl Val¬ 
ley. It is well defined in the tributaries of this river nearly to the high 
divide between it and the Arkansas Valley. It is but poorly repre¬ 
sented on Walnut and Pawnee Greeks, in Ness and Hodgeman Counties: 
and on the slopes toward the Arkansas River it is seldom seen, ana 
then almost devoid of its characteristic fossils. It also loses most of 
its physical and fossiliferons features before it enters Colorado, west 
and south of Fort Wallace, and soon after entering that State it entirely 
disappears. It is composed of chalk and chalky shales. The former is 
of various shades of color from buff to pure white, and is seldom suffi¬ 
ciently hard to be used as a building-material. Some of the buildings 
at Fort Wallace were constructed of it, but did not prove substantial. 
The whiter portions are almost pure carbonate of lime, and cannot be 
distinguished from the best specimens of foreign chalk. Professor 
Dana, in the last edition of his Manual of Geology, p. 455, says there is 
no chalk in North America except in Western Kansas. 

G. E. Patrick, professor of chemistry in the Kansas University, has 
published, in the Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science, an 
article on this chalk, from which we extract the following remarks, with 
his analyses: 

Examined under the microscope, it appears perfectly amorphous—a simple aggrega¬ 
tion of shapeless particles. The Rhizopod shells, which almost universally occur in 
the chalk ot the Old World, sometimes comprising nearly its entire snbetanoe, seem to 
be qnite wanting in our Kansas chalk. With a good microscope, and a high power, I 
have been unable to detect a trace of them. 

Tbe amount of imparity varies, of coarse, iu different samples of the chalk, but in no 
specimens that I have seen does this amount exceed 15 or 16 per cent. Two sample* 
yielded, upon analysis, the figures given below. No. 1 was a fine specimen of snowy 
whiteness; No. 2 had a little yellowish tinge, and was as poor a sample as I could 


select. 

No. l. No. %. 

Moisture.34 .58 

Insoluble in acids (silioa, lime, and alumina).69 11.40 

Alumina (little oxide of iron).43 .97 

Ferrous carbonate. 14 2.83. 

Calcium carbonate. 98.47 84.19* 


100.07 99.97 


This chalk is found at various strata, in thickness varying from 1 to 
8 feet. It differs in purity and other features, in the same stratum, in 
different localities. Unlike the European chalk, it never contains flint 
nod ales. 

The higher strata were the most impure, being intermingled with sand 
and other coarse ingredients. Sometimes we found thin layers of flinty 
from half an inch to two inches in thickness. Occasionally these layers 
were, in part, covered with a thin coating of chalcedony. 

The later strata have been deposited not far from a shore-line, sub- 
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ject to currents. Sometimes may be seeu marked oblique deposits, but 
very limited in extent either vertically or horizontally. These were 
always varied in color and material. Layers of white chalk, with 
impure ones of various shades of buff, extended to a thickness of 6 to 10 
feet, and gave a neat, ribboned appearance. These layers were usually 
from one-fourth to oue-half an inch in thickness, but frequently much 
thinner. In one instance I counted thirty-five in a thickness of little 
less than two inches, the white lines being nearly pure chalk, and the 
buff containing some fine sand. The fineness of material and the dis¬ 
tinctness of each line indicate a slow deposit at a distance from the 
shores of the old Cretaceous lands. 

The shales of this division contain lime mingled with clay and sand 
in varying proportions. They are harder than the chalk, requiring the 
pick in extricating the fossils. They are of all shades of slate-color, 
sometimes bleaching on exposure to the weather. Near Fort Wallace, 
some strata are so much like the Benton in Nebraska, that Professor 
Hayden, ou a hasty inspection, mistook them for a portion of that group. 
(Final Report on Nebraska, p. 68.) 

These shales, in some localities, are traversed by seams, from 1 to 6 
inches in thickness, of firm, pure calc-spar, usually in flat crystals. 
These seams are found in all parts of the Niobrara, though more common 
in the shales than in the chalk strata. Wheu not crystallized the spar 
is harder thau usual—apparently not quite as pure. In all cases, how¬ 
ever, it will fnrnish good quicklime, and for that purpose is more con¬ 
venient than the chalk, as it does not crumble and yield to atmospheric 
influences after burning. The seams were formed by fissures or rents 
in the original strata, made probably during their upheaval from the 
ocean-level, and the lime was deposited on both sides of the cavity, and 
usually united in the center, but sometimes the middle is lined by most 
beautiful crystals of calc-spar. The seams being firmer than the chalk, 
stand, like dikes, 2 or 3 feet above the surface, not vertically, but inclined 
10° or 20° from a perpendicular. Inclosed in these seams are small 
crystals of barite. At Sheridan, Wallace County, we find the latter spar 
in the dark shales. One beautiful crystal, of a rich amber-color, weighed 
eight and one-fourth pounds. 

The darker shales also sometimes contain numerous small lenticular 
nodules of pyrites, frequently in fine crystals of various shades of 
brown. 

This Niobrara is from 75 feet in Trego and Ellis counties to 200 feet 
in Rooks County. The fossils are scattered very similarly in all this 
thickness; some localities will furnish more from the chalk, while othera 
will give more from the shales. We hunt for fossils in all alike, aud ou 
the whole with equal success. 

A few marine plants are found, but no land vegetation, except an oc¬ 
casional fragment of fossil wood. The absence of terrestrial plants is 
the more remarkable, as extinct birds and numerous amphibians indi¬ 
cate that dry land must have existed. This wood was, in a few in¬ 
stances bored before fossilization by some small animal. This might 
have been done by the larva of an insect (a “ borer,”) when the tree 
was living, or latei by a teredo* when the trunk floated in water. In 
either case it shows that the Cretaceous vegetation was subject to the 
same enemies as that of the present period. Some of this wood was in 
a charred condition, and would burn freely. Other specimens were 
changed to almost pure silica, the cavities studded with crystals of. 
quartz. In one case a log, weighing about 500 pounds, had all condi- 

4 A teredo, T. tibialis, has been found in the Cretaceous of Alabama. 
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tionsofthe transformation; a portion had the appearance of soft de¬ 
cayed wood, which crumbled in handling, and other parts ringing like 
flint under the hammer. Occasionally specimens were converted into 
chalcedony, but the annual growth of the wood distinctly remained. In 
a single instance we detected the fibrous structure of the palm. 

It is rather singular that we have never found the leaves so common 
in our Dakota, and which are equally numerous in the Tertiary of Col¬ 
orado. 

A new and rare form of crinoid, first found by Professor Marsh in the 
Uinta Mountains, was, in a few instances, procured by our party. It is 
the only crinoid known in the American Cretaceous. It is described by 
G. B. Grinnell in the American Journal of Science and Art, July, 1976, 
page 81, as Uinta crinus socialis . 

Of mollusk8, the most common are Ostrea congesta and Inoceramus 
problematicus . Less common, but still seen in many strata, are frag¬ 
ments of the large Haploscapha , with occasionally a perfect specimen. 
Another large bivalve we have never seen described measures from 30 
to 33 inches in length. It is thin, with a transverse fiber like the Ino- 
cerami , and always lies crushed fiat in numerous fragments, but lying 
in their normal position. A few Gryphea; also fragments, frequently 
weighing ten pounds, of a large Hippurites near H. Toncasianus. Near 
Sheridan, we recently discovered a bed of Baculites , and on referring 
them to Prof. F. B. Meek for identification he decides they are B. anceps , 
not before found nearer than New Mexico. In his kind response to 
my inquiries, dated November 21,1876, he writes: “ One fact in regard 
to your specimens, however, is curious to me. All the other forms like 
this I have ever seen from any part of the far West come from our Nos. 
4 and 5 # ; while all of the other species of anything yet known from 
those upper rocks is distinct from anything found in Nos. 2or3.t 
Can it be possible that you might have fouud this in an outlier of Nos. 
4 or 5 ! It has the shell-substance well preserved, like the fossils of 
those upper beds, while those in the lower beds are usually casts.” * * 

The situation of the Baculites were, however, clearly in the Niobrara, 
as the characteristic fish and Saurians were fouud 15 or 25 feet above, in 
the bluffs not 200 yards distant. It is also a common incident to find 
the shell-substance of Inoceramus problematicus , &c., in excellent pres¬ 
ervation iu Wallace County. Almost all the shells and fragments are 
oovered in part by the Ostrea congesta , which abound everywhere. 

But the great feature of this division of the Cretaceous consists in its 
varied and rare forms of the vertebrate fossils. Three seasons of six or 
seven months each (1874, *75, ’76) have been spent by myself, with two 
to five assistants, in collecting these vertebrates for Yale College. 

The least interesting are the fish, which have, however, given us many 
new species and some new genera. The small ones are nearly entire, 
but the larger are represented only by well-preserved portions of the 
skeletons. Teeth of Selachians are quite common. At one locality 
over 400 were collected in an area of 30 inches, and apparently from the 
Jaws of one individual— Ptycodus mortoni —and all in excellent preserva¬ 
tion. 

Quite recently I had the good fortune to find the teeth, cartilaginous 
jaw, and vertebrae of a shark— Galeocerdo falcatus —three portions, which, 
1 think, have never hitherto been fouud together. The flat, porous ver¬ 
tebrae had occasionally been collected, but we had beeu unable to give 
.them their generic name. The teeth were frequently procured. 


• Fort Pierre and Fox Hill groups. 


t Fort Beuton and Niobrara. 
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Professor Cope, in his u Cretaceous Vertebrata,” has described thirty- 
six species of fish, and some twenty others have quite recently been 
found. In 1872, only twenty-four species had been collected from Kan¬ 
sas. The most novel is a new genus (three species), which had a snout 
appended to the skull like the sword of the sword-fish, but conical in 
shape, composed of a compact bundle of fibers. In the largest species, 
this snoot is about 15 inches long and 1£ in diameter at the base. Pro¬ 
fessor Cope has a representation of a portion of the jaws in Plate 
XLVIII, Figs. 8-8, under the name of Ermcthe nitida. But, unfortu¬ 
nately, his specimen did not embrace the snout or much of the skull, so 
that a correct idea of the fish is not obtained from his description. Pro- 
iessor Marsh has a dozen specimens, recently obtained by us, from which 
a more detailed description may be made. 

In individuals, the fish were quite numerously represented. In the 
season of 1875, our party saw, according to my* note-book, 1,207 speci¬ 
mens, without counting the teeth of sharks. Many of these, however, 
were so fragmentary that we did not collect them. The genera Por- 
theus and Empo were most abundant. 

Several species of marine turtle have been obtained. One described 
by Cope, Protostpga gigas , was 15 feet in the expanded flipper. The type 
is embryonic. This is seen iu the structure of the ribs, which are more 
free and detached from the dermal plates of the carapace than those 
now living. Other species, however, from the same horizon, did not 
show any embryonic features. One, apparently a Protostega one-fourth 
as long, has its ribs closely united with the plates, and in other charac¬ 
teristics had the semblance of a mature type. 

A small species was somewhat common, whose size was about that of 
a fresh water turtle now found in Kansas. Some species, which Pro¬ 
fessor Marsh has not yet had time to examine, will undoubtedly be new 
to science. 

Less in number than the fish, but of more importance, are the reptiles 
of the crocodile and Saurian type. My note-book shows 476 specimens 
seen by our party iu 1875, of which oue-half might be called good, and 
some of them equal, if not superior, to anything before found in Europe 
or America. Professor Cope, in the work above quoted, has made a list 
of all the genera and species now known in the Cretaceous, which shows 
fifty-one hitherto described, of which Europe furnishes Dut four, and 
Kansas twenty-six. To this number must be added six or eight which 
have been discovered by our party within two years, which are now in 
possession of Professor Marsh, who will soon publish a technical de¬ 
scription of them. 

Nbw Jersey comes next, furnishing fifteen species. Although this 
formation exteuds quite widely into Nebraska, but few vertebrates have 
been found within that State. They have been collected most abun¬ 
dantly in the Saline and Smoky Hill Valleys, and nearly all from the 
Niobrara proper, above the massive limestone of the Fort Hays division. 
It must be recollected that this deposit is never over 200 feet in thick¬ 
ness. 

Our labors during three years past have added much to the knowledge 
previously obtained in regard to the structure of this class of reptiles, 
particularly of the smaller bones and hind limbs. The collections in the 
possession of Professol 1 Marsh from Kansas will leave little to be needed 
in the study of the anatomy of Saurians, as they are more full and com¬ 
plete than any in Europe. 

The Saurians are of all sizes. One from Jewell County was about 70 
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feet long, while two species were only 6 feet. Most frequently they were 
* from 25 to 40. 

The specimens are frequently represented by a few bones washed out 
and lying exposed. Buc the bast are obtained by finding a projecting 
fragment, and then following the skeleton into the compact shale or 
chalk. This sometimes requires much hard labor, but is the most satis¬ 
factory, as the fossils are, in such cases, in a better state of preserva¬ 
tion. A single specimen has cost us as much as six days’ labor. As the 
bones were sometimes friable, sketches of the best specimens were made 
before removal. The fossilizing material is lime combined with a little 
silica, and the minute stria and muscle markings were in most excellent 
preservation. But in some cases they were impregnated with gypsum 
or iron (sulphide and oxide), when the fine texture and characteristic 
markings were destroyed, and the fossils were almost worthless. 

Our researches were confined to the slides and ravines which had ex¬ 
posed the chalk and shales. These constituted but a small portion of the 
country, but are slowly being enlarged by the action of the elements. 
Miles of these exposures yielded us nothing, and again a small area 
furnished good specimens. The animals appeared to have frequented 
favorite haunts to the exclusion of larger areas. Three long seasons 
spent on this territory, besides the labors of other collectors, has nearly 
exhausted the supply of rare fossils. As future washings occur a few 
specimens may be obtained. 

Coprolites of fish and Saurians are frequently found, containing the 
remains of the food of the animal. Small fish appeared to be the most 
common food; but in one instance a rare crustacean was found pre¬ 
served in this way. The coprolites are not so hard as those of Europe, 
being little firmer than chalk and finer-grained. 

The following analysis of a Saurian coprolite from Wallace County is 
by George E. Patrick, professor of chemistry in the University of Kan¬ 
sas: 


Moisture. 1.22 

Organic matter...42 

Oxide of iron and alumina.....29.99 

Lime.24.31 

Alkalies, small amount, undetermined. 

Silica (oombined).19 

Phosphoric acid. 34.88 

Carbonic acid.-. 7.05 

Sulphuric acid. 1.92 


99.98 

In some cases, the undigested organic matter (bones) was one-fourth 
of the whole weight. 

In some cases we find remains of the indigestible portions of food be¬ 
tween the ribs, where the stomach was situated. In the Plesiosauri we 
found another interesting feature, showing an aid to digestion similar 
to many living reptiles and some birds. This consisted of well-worn 
siliceous pebbles, from one-fourth to one-half of an inch in diameter. 
They were the more curious, as we never found such pebbles in the 
chalk or shales of the Niobrara. How far the Saurians wandered to 
collect them is a perplexing problem. Their structure does not indicate 
much ability to crawl on land, and yet it is probable that they must 
have frequented some of the islands of the old Cretaceous ocean for that 
and other purposes. As such substances remain in stomachs of low or¬ 
ganization for a long time, the visits to dry land would not necessarily 
have been very frequent. 
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Sharks 7 teeth were sometimes fouud in the remains of food, showing 
the taste of the Saarians and their high carnivorous natures. On the 
other hand, we frequently found evidence that the sharks returned the 
compliment, for bones of Sanrians were fonnd with the marks of the 
sharp, serrate teeth of Oaleocerdo , which coaid not have been made un¬ 
less the bones were still fresh and nnhardened. That such huge rep¬ 
tiles mast have had fierce contests with each other is also apparent. 
The type of the head and teeth would indicate this. But in addition it a 
was no uncommon thing to find Saurian ribs which had been broken 
and again united while the animal lived. In one case a more serious 
injury occurred. In a fine specimen, one of the most perfect collected 
by us, we discovered that the animal had received a very serious injury 
to his back, which he had outlived. Five of the vertebra had been 
fractufed so seriously as to lose many of the spinous processes, after 
which it had healed, but the whole had grown together (anchylosed) so 
as to lose the natural form of the separate bones and become a confused, 
firm mass. The enemy that could have thus injured a monster 35 or 
40 feet in length, and whose jaws of defense were 33 inches long, must 
have made a fierce contest. When we know that the largest ( Brimo - 
murm, Leidy) was 70 feet long, with a head 6 feet, those of half that 
size should avoid an encounter, and those only 6 feet in length might 
have been swallowed whole. 

The Niobrara of Kansas also affords the only Pterodactyls yet known 
in the United States, and, we believe, in America. They differ widely 
from those of the Old World in the absence of teeth and general structure 
of the head; the latter is much more elongated and beak-like. On the 
great divergence from the European type, Professor Marsh * has based 
a new sub-order Pterodontia of two genera, and described six species, 
viz: Pteranodon ingens , P. occidentalism P. velox , P. longiceps^ P. oonip - 
tits, and Nyctosaurus gracilis . Oopet has alsQ described two species, 
Omithochirus umbrosus and 0. harpia . But it is possible that one or two 
species of the two authorities may be identical. They average much 
larger than those of Europe, several species being from 20 to 25 feet in 
extent of wing. Fragments of the bones are frequent, but usually in 
poor preservation, in strong contrast in this respect with the other ver¬ 
tebrate remains. The long bones, being very hollow, were compressed 
to the thickness of one-tenth of an inch, and exceedingly friable. The 
articulations, being thicker, are firm and better preserved. The bones 
of the head were more rare. In one instance (of P. ingens ), I uncovered 
a hand, with the four long bones of the wing-finger, as they lay in place, 
and found them measuring respectively 24} inches, 20£inches, 14} 
inches, and 9 inches; or 5 feet 8f inches in total length. The width of 
the first, as it lay compressed to one-tenth of an inch, was about 2 inches. 
My note-book shows seventy-two individual specimens seen in 1875; 
bat little more than half could be saved, much as we valued this rare 
fossil. In some instances, on opening a piece of chalk, the outline could 
be distinctly seen, but the boue crumbled to dust. In 1876 we were 
more successful, and the museum of Yale College has a collection ex¬ 
ceedingly rich, particularly in the smaller and frail bones, not well rep¬ 
resented in the European species. 

In Dr. Coues’s Key to North American Birds, published in 1873, Pro¬ 
fessor Marsh has given a list of the fossil birds from the Cretaceous of 
North America, at which time thirteen species were known, all first de- 

9 American Journal of Science, iii, p. 360, June, 1871: xi,p. 507, Jane, 1876: and xii 
p. 479, December, 1876. 

t Trans. Amer. Philosophical Society, March 1,1877. 
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scribed by himself. Of these, five are from the Niobrara beds of Kan¬ 
sas. To this we have added two species, making (as some others are 
not yet folly identified) at least seveu from Kansas. Five of these are 
so anomalous as to be provided with jaws and teeth. These Professor 
Marsh described as a sob-class, Odontomithes.* In the Odontolcce, we 
• have birds of the largest class of aquatics, measuring 5 to 6 feet ia 
height. The teeth are set in grooves in the jaws. The wings are very 
rudimentary, too weak for flight. The Odontotornue , on the other hand, 
are small, with strong wings, giving great power of flight, and the teeth 
are set in sockets. And what is more singular, the vertebras are bicon¬ 
cave, like a fish, but still retaining the internal bone-strnctnre of the 
bird. Bones of the legs and wings were of the usual bird structure. 
This was found by the writer and first described by Professor Marsh in 
the American Journal of Science, vol. iv, p. 314, and illustrated ifi vol. 
x, p. 402. Professor Marsh has now in press a monograph on the Cre¬ 
taceous birds, where all will be fully described and illustrated. 

The ravines of the Niobrara exhibit many features in common with 
the canons of the bad lands of Dakota and Nebraska, but on a diminu¬ 
tive scale. When a firm layer of chalky limestone overlies others of a 
softer texture, a narrow groove will be out through the top, and then 
the wear goes on rapidly down to the level of the lower grounds. Fre¬ 
quently such canons will be 100 feet long, 15 or 20 feet deep, and but 2 
feet across the top, being* wider below than above. These occur near 
each other, and then the raviues become quite labyrinthine; an intri¬ 
cate place for hunters or their enemies to hide. When these partitions 
between the caflons become detached from the hillsides and divided into 
sections, they stand as isolated columns. Such are the well-known 
Monument Bocks of the Smoky Hill Valley, in Wallace County, and 
Castle Rocks, of Ellis County. The former stand as detached pillars, 
20 to 40 feet high, in the valley, at quite a distance from the nearest 
parent bluffs. In the latter example, at the extreme western angle, a 
pillar like a detached bastion stands 200 yards from the Castle, 60 
or 70 feet high, and only 20 feet through the base. The top is limestone, 
then chalk, while the base is firm blue shale. The valley around is per¬ 
fectly level. At the eastern end of the Castle several smaller pillars 
seem to stand as sentinels in that direction. The top of the Castle, 
overlooking ail, is covered by 10 feet of Pliocene sandstone. The 
writer regrets that these fanciful rocks have not been photographed, so 
that twenty years later other photographs might show the rate of abra¬ 
sion. Bain, frost, and the hands of ruthless men are destroying many 
of these unique pinnacles. 

The soil overlying the Niobrara group being formed primarily by 
good proportions of chalk, clay, and sand, and subsequently intermin¬ 
gled with organic matter, is rich and fertile. On tho high prairie the 
loam is from 1 to 3 feet deep, while on the bottoms it is deeper but in¬ 
clined to be too sandy. The want of rain in July, August, and Septem¬ 
ber, west of Fort Hays, renders agriculture unprofitable. The wild 
grasses, consisting of several varieties of buffalo grasses and blue- 
joint, are admirably adapted to withstand drought, and make excellent 
food for cattle and sheep. As a home for stock-raisers it has few equals. 

An opinion is prevalent that the region covered by the Niobrara 
Tertiary is largely supplied by alkali plains and alkali springs. This is 
a mistake. After more than ten years’ acquaintance with it, I have not 
seen two acres together where the vegetation has been killed by it, or 

*Amer. Journal of Science, November, 1676, p. 403. 
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balf a dozen springs so impregnated as to make the water nnpalatable. 
The analyses of chalk, shales, and soils, do not show more than the aver¬ 
age of the alkaline bases. 

The soil of this division consists of the fine, black loam, so qommon 
to the West. Were rain more abundant, it would be a rich farming- 
region. It is a good grazing-country. The following analyses of soils, 
collected by S. W. Williston from the Smoky Hill Valley, were made by 
George E. Patrick, professor of chemistry in the University of Kansas. 
No. 1 is high-prairie loam; No. 2 is from u bottom 17 lands. Neither 
soil had ever been cultivated. 


No. 8. No. 1. 

Water. 1.895 3.449 

Organic matter. 3.039 5.224 

Soluble in cold hydroohloric acid: 

Oxide of iron. 1.503 1.778 

Alumina.557 .721 

Lime. 4.268 1.618 

Magnesia.422 2.084 

Potassa.214 .202 

Soda.038 . 002 

Silicic acid . .050 . 023 

Sulphuric acid.041 .078 

Carbonic acid. 3.510 .567 

Phosphoric acid.173 .118 

Sodinin chloride.003 . 007 

Insoluble in cold hydrochloric acid. 84.287 82.129 


100.000 100.000 

b.—Fort Hays division . 


The massive stratum of limestone above described, together with all 
the deposits above the sandstones of the Dakota, I shall call the Fort 
Hays division. 

Professor Hayden, in his Final Report of the United States Geological 
Survey of Nebraska and Adjacent Territories, p. 67, says: 

At Wilson’s statioq I saw the chalky limestone of the Niobrara group filled with 
Inoceramns problematicus. A part of the bed is in slabs or thinnish layers, as it usually 
appears wherever it occurs south of the Missouri River; but a part also is more are¬ 
naceous and rust-colored. Between the two hundred and forty-fifth and two hundred 
aud fiftieth mile-stone west, the road cuts through No. 3 (Niobrara) very distinctly, the 
whole country appearing to be underlaid by this rock. 

As this deposit thus seen and described by Professor Hayden rests 
directly on the Dakota, and all those which he supposed might possibly 
be Benton are clearly above the strata seen at Wilson’s station, the 
Benton is not seen in Kansas. The lower portion of oar Fort Hays may 
be an equivalent of the upper portion of the Benton, thongh there does 
not appear to be any line of demarkation, either by fossils or physical 
structure. Yet if Professor Hayden and myself could spend a few days 
on these beds it is probable that we should conclude that it is the Fort 
Benton group. We therefore only provisionally call it Fort Hays.. The 
great difference between the Kansas Niobrara and this is readily un¬ 
derstood when we say that no turtle, pterodactyl, or bird has been found 
in the latter, and that saurian bones are comparatively rare, and limited 
in species and genera. 

At Wilson’s station and at other places in the same geological hori¬ 
zon, to the thickness of 140 feet, it is composed of shales aud thin layers 
of limestone. The latter are filled quite largely with Inoceramxis and a 
few other marine shells, and occasionally with fish-remains. The shales 
are variable in color, hardness, and composition, lime and clay predom¬ 
inating. This deposit is variable at the same horizon at different points, 
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containing no thick bed of limestone. To make a section at any par¬ 
ticular locality would be of little value unless half a dozen others were 
made for comparison. 

The only persistent feature is a thin stratum of buff sandy limestone, 
in the upper portion, never over 10 inches in thickness. It extends from 
Smoky Hill Valley northeasterly into Nebraska. It contains lnoeera- 
mti8 problematicm , Oryphea, Belcmnite, and an Ammonite , all poorly pre¬ 
served, and, excepting the first, too indistinct for specific identification. 
It is much nsed as a building-stone on the whole line named. It is soft, 
fiDe-grained, and easily wrought, and its color is pleasing to the eye. 

The line of division between the Dakota and Fort Hays is very ob¬ 
scure, and the shales appear to shade into each other, in such a manner 
as to indicate that no interval of time intervened between the last 
deposition of the one or the first of the other. Near the apparent 
division there are scarcely any fossils, and those in poor preservation, 
which renders the tracing of the dividing liue more difficult. In the 
Arkansas Valley, both bend toward Colorado. During two weeks spent 
in this valley west of Fort Dodge, I collected only a few obscure frag¬ 
ments of an Inoceramus and fish-teeth, and no leaves. Yet in 1876, 
Prof. M. V. B. Knox collected a few leaves ( Phylites , etc.), apparently 
of the Dakota, near Fort Lyon, Colo., very near the geological horizon 
of the sandstone, whioh extends from Fort Dodge to the Colorado line. 
All our Cretaceous groups lose most of their characteristic fossils as 
they approach the western line of the State. Near the Nebraska line, 
in Republic County, the transition from one group to the other is more 
rapid and clearly defined. 

Under the heavy bed of limestone, forming the highest portion of 
the Fort Hays gronp, is seen a friable, bluish-black, or slate-colored, 
shale. It abounds in concretions, or septaria, of all sizes front 1 inch 
to 6 feet in diameter. The body of the concretions is of hard clay-marl 
with cracks lined with beautiful crystals of calc-spar. These cracks 
frequently extend to the outside, and are then filled with a light lime, 
which gives them fanciful markings, inducing several persons to send 
small ones to me as “ fossil turtles”. This stratum is well exposed near 
the railroad, a few miles west of Fort Hays, and in most places where 
the massive limestone lies on the high bluffs. It is about 60 feet in 
thickness, and frequently contains fine clusters of compound crystals of. 
selenite. It affords a few fish and saurian remains. It is more noted, 
especially in the Saline and Solomon Valleys, for the number and va¬ 
riety of its Ammonites, embracing several species, from 1 to 30 inches 
in diameter. The most common is Prionocyolus tcoolgari. The larger 
specimens are almost invariably in fragments, although a portion of the 
original shell-substance of a bright pearly luster is still to be seen. 
Forms allied to the Ammonites are also found, as Scaphites, Morto- 
niceras, &c., and also several Inocerami, one near I. nebrascencis of Owen. 

Some of the lower strata give thin impure beds of lignite, but no 
plants could be identified from them. 

The total thickness of the Fort Hays group is 260 feet. 


2.—Dakota. 


The Dakota group includes all the Cretaceous east of the Niobrara. 
As no fossils of the Triassic or Jurassic have yet been discovered, after 
ten years’ search, we conclude that the Dakota rests directly on the 
Permian. While the dividing-line has not usually been very well 
defined, yet in a few instances the fossils of the Permo-Carboniferous 
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and Dakota groups have been collected within 35 feet vertically and 
one-half mile horizontally. 

The material of this deposit is formed very largely of brown and varie¬ 
gated sandstone, of all degrees of compactness, from that which crumbles 
in the handling to that which requires a sledge-hammer to break it. 
This extreme hardness is, in most cases, owing to the presence of iron, 
in the condition of oxide and silicates. Sometimes poor limonite is seen. 
In some places, in every county where it abounds, it affords a good build- 
iug-material. It is frequently interstratifled or overlaid by clay-shales, 
of almost all colors. Many ledges give concretions of fanciful forms, 
sometimes hollow, or with the center filled with loose sand. Some of 
the hollow concretions are sufficiently large to be used by the farmers 
as feeding-troughs for hogs and cattle. In a few localities they assume 
the form of tubes of various sizes, some being 3 inches in diameter and 
3 to 8 feet in length. These concretionary deposits are sometimes glazed 
and distorted, as if they had been subject to the action of fire; but the 
cause is the oxidation of iron, and not any application of heat. Such 
specimens of sandstone frequently inclose well-preserved dicotyledonous 
leaves. 

The fossils of the Dakota consist of a ferw marine mollusks, some few 
remains of fish and saurians, but it is more particularly noted for its 
dicotyledonous plants. The Molluscce are rare, having been found in 
three localities only. Two of these are in the western part of Saline 
County, in the vicinity of Bavaria, and the other is in the western por¬ 
tion of Clay County. On one of these spots, covering not over two 
acres, we procured twelve species, new to science, and described by 
Prof. F. B. Meek, in United States Geological Survey, Hayden, 1870, 
pp. 297-313. 

A few fish and one saurian (Hyposaurus vebbii*) have been found in 
this group. 

Of the fish, the most interesting is the Pelocorapis varius Cope, an 
ally of the flying-fish, found near the dividing line between the Dakota 
and Fort Hays. 

But it is in its fossil flora, represented largely by dicotyledonous 
leaves, that the Dakota claims the attention of the student of nature. 
Professor Lesqnereux,onr greatest American fossil botanist, has devoted 
to tbisflora most careful and valuable study. In his Cretaceous Flora, and 
other publications connected with Professor Hayden’s Geological Sur¬ 
vey, he has given us the results of many years’ study, to which we refer the 
reader. Professor L. says: “ The plants of the Dakota group, as known 
mostly by detached leaves, are striking by the beauty, the elegance, the 
variety of their forms, and of their size. Iu all this they are fully com¬ 
parable to those of any geological epoch as well as those of our time.” t 

The fossil flora is almost entirely represented by leaves, though a few 
specimens of fruit, imperfectly preserved, have been collected; also 
some poor fragments of wood and bark. The leaves, however, are usu¬ 
ally in excellent preservation, the veins and veinlets as they lie imprint¬ 
ed on the stone being frequently as clearly visible in all their outlines 
as those just taken from the living tree. 

In collecting fossil leaves we have frequently examined every visible 
ontcrop for 15 or 20 miles without finding a specimen; then perhaps a 
single sqaare mile would present several good localities. In this irreg- 

* See Cope’s Cretaceous Vertebrata, p. 17, where this specimen is incorrectly stated 
to be from the Niobrara. BrookriUe, the locality there named, is clearly on the 
Dakota. 

t Hayden’s Report, 1874, p. 318. 
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alar manner we have collected specimens from Washington County to 
Fort Lamed, a distance of 150 miles. The fossil plants are usually ob¬ 
tained from thin layers, or strata, extending in a horizontal position 
along a ravine or around a hill. They may occur at several places in 
the same vicinity, but usually without any connection. They are found 
at all depths in the Dakota, from within 35 feet of the Permian to 
within 40 feet of the Fort Hays limestone. The numerous indications 
show that the trees must have grown on islands near the shore-line, and 
that the leaves were imbedded in the marine sediment immediately 
after dropping. Worm-borings are also found in the same strata with 
the leaves. The contrast between this fossil flora and the plants of the 
older formations is very strong, while its resemblance to those now liv¬ 
ing is equally remarkable. The interest attached to this numerous vari¬ 
ety of modern plants is enhanced by the fact that in the earlier forma¬ 
tions no Dicotyledons are found, the Conifers which come down from the 
Devonian age being the highest type. But in our Dakota and the 
corresponding age in Europe, we have a sudden influx of new types 
covering nearly all the forms now living. These are “ the first known 
of the great modern group of Angiosperms,” “ and the ordinary fruit- 
trees of the temperate zones,”distributable not in a single one, but in 
all of the essential groups of vegetables living at our time.”* This sud¬ 
den appearance of the full type of modern vegetation will be moreappar- 
ent on examination in detail. Professor Lesquereux, in his Cretaceous 
Flora, describes one hundred and thirty-two species, distributed among 
seventy-two genera and twenty-three orders, of which one hundred and 
seven species of nineteen orders and fifty-two genera are dicotyledo¬ 
nous plants. Of these, more than one-half have been collected in Kan¬ 
sas, and about twenty of the new species were described by Professor 
Lesquereux from specimens discovered by the writer. To these are to 
be added twenty-six new species described by the same author in a re¬ 
cent bulletin (VII of Ko. 5, second series) of Hayden’s reports. Addi¬ 
tions to these are constantly being made. There are nine species of 
Conifers, five of poplar, six of willow, eight of oak, six of platanus or 
buttonwood, seven of sassafras, five of magnolia, two of fig, one of palm, 
and two of cinnamon. The last four were probably hardy species of 
their kinds. Still they indicate a warmer elimate than now exists. 
When we recollect that at the period of their growth, this part of the 
country was nearly on a level with the ocean, and the dry land was 
composed principally of a few islands, the variance of the climate is 
easily explained. 

Taking Professor Lesquereux’s list of Dicotyledons we find 56 per cent, 
of his genera are identical with those now living east of the Rocky 
Mountains, in the temperate zone of the United States. To this must be 
added 24 per cent, which are apparently identical, represented by Pop - 
elites, Betulites, AceriteSj Negundoides, Laurophillum, &c. Of the remain¬ 
ing 20 per cent, some, like the fig and cinnamon, are now living in the 
tropics, while a few are probably extinct genera. 

This feature of resemblance to living vegetation is increased by the 
examination of specific forms. At first Lesquereux was disposed (like 
all paleontologists who find familiar forms in an unexpected geological 
age) to say that all the species were extinct, but in his later writings, 
after exchanging opinions with the best floral paleontologists of Europe, 
he has been led to change his opinion on, at least, one species. In nam¬ 
ing a new sassafras he honored me by calling it 8 . mudgei. By a com- 
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parison of nameroas specimens from Greenland and Europe, with onr 
Dakota and the living Sassafras officinale , we obtain the following con¬ 
clusion by the highest authorities. Prof. W. P. Schimper says, “That 
these leaves, very variable in size, present such a remarkable likeness 
to those of S. officinale , now living in North America, that one would be 
disposed to consider them as belonging to an homologous species.” 
And Lesquereux, adds, “ Comparing leaves of S . officinale with those 
represented by Count Saporta, in the Flora of Sezane, and the specimens 
of 8 . mudgei from Kansas, it is impossible for me to recognize any char¬ 
acter, even any specific difference by which these leaves could be sep¬ 
arated.”* This extreme persistence (by which I lose my namesake) it 
must be recollected covers a period of one-eighth of the earth’s geologi¬ 
cal history. On more carefhl study of these fossil leaves it is most 
probable that others may be found specifically like those now living. 
The fig, in its nervation and especially its areolation, is of the same 
character as many species now living in Cuba and Florida, t Had these 
leaves been found in Post-Pliocene very many of them would have been 
assigned to living species. The persistence of vegetable forms has 
been more strong, through all geological ages, than any other organic 
life. 

In the Dakota Group there are a few veins of brown lignite, which is 
always an inferior variety of coal. The most important seam extends 
irregularly, and with frequent omissions, from the State line in Wash¬ 
ington and Republic Counties, southwesterly to the Arkansas Valley. 
It varies in thickness from 10 inches to 40; but usually a portion of this 
thickness includes seams or layers of clay-shale. This lignite contains 
a large percentage of ashes; but a more objectionable feature is its 
tendency to crumble on exposure to frost. This alone renders it almost 
worthless as a marketable coal. At some localities it has much pyrites, 
with sulphur so free as to cover the deposit with a yellow coating. This 
coal sometimes takes fire by spontaneous combustion. Notwithstanding 
these defects, it becomes of value in sparsely-timbered counties, by fur¬ 
nishing to the settlers a cheap fuel, costing only the time and labor 
necessary to dig and convey it to their farms. It is usually mined at the 
surface in the open air, by “stripping”, t. e . removing the few feet of 
soil or shale that overlies it. An average outcrop will yield at least a 
ton for a day’s labor. It is found in Washington, Republic, Cloud, 
Mitchell, Lincoln, Ottawa, Saline, Ellsworth, McPherson, Rice, Barton, 
and perhaps some adjoining counties. These lignite-beds give us no 
vegetable remains that can be identified. It appears to be of a low 
swamp type unlike the leaves so highly characteristic of the Dakota 
group. 

As this group is composed, to a very large extent, of siliceous sand¬ 
stone, the first impression would be that ,the soil would naturally be poor 
and sandy. This is not the case. The best materials of the soil must 
have come from another source, and mnst have been from the later 
divisions of the Cretaceous which were above it. We find the Fort Hays 
limestones and limeshales overlying the western portion of Dakota, 
and other indications show that they formerly overspread the whole of 
it As these lime-deposits are now disintegrating by rain, frost, and 
other agencies, such action prevailing for a long period would have com¬ 
mingled lime with the sand and produced a fertile soil. 

The farms on the Dakota show as much natural fertility as any por¬ 
tions of the State. The moderately sandy subsoil furnishes a natural 


# See Hayden’s Geological Report for 1874, p. 328. 
t Ibid, p.327. 
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drainage, even better than usual, and in the spring frequently gives the 
grasses and winter grains twelve to fifteen days earlier start than the 
farms of the adjoining Permian. No soil in the State is so easy to work 
and so free from baking or the ill effects of drought The eastern half 
embraces the best wheat land in the State. It is also an excellent fruit 
district. The iron in the sandstone, uniting with other good materials, 
makes it particularly favorable to pear culture. 

The average width of the Dakota is less than 50 miles, being some¬ 
what less than that in the north part of the State, and more on the 
Smoky and Arkansas Rivers. The dip is to northwest and very slight. 
It is difficult to decide the amount, but it does not appear to be on the 
average more than 5 feet to the mile. It is conformable to the Fort 
Hays lime formation above it. It corresponds very nearly to the Creta¬ 
ceous of Swallow’s Report, p. 9, and also to Nos. 2 and 3 of his Triassic.* 
The maximum thickness of this group may be 500 feet. It is difficult to 
estimate the thickness, as the larger portion of the material consists of 
sandstone, much of which was originally thrown down in oblique deposits. 

The total thickness of the Cretaceous in Kansas we estimate to be 960 
feet. 

* The other numbers of his Triassic belong to the Permio-Carboniferous. 
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REPORT OF A. D. WILSON, TOPOGRAPHER OF THE 
SOUTHEASTERN DIVISION, 1875. 


LETTER TO DR. F. V. HAYDEN. 


Washington, D. C., April 23,1877. 

Bib : I herewith transmit my report on the principal topographical 
features of ,the district surveyed by the southern division during the 
summer, 1875. Also, a topographical report by Franklin Bhoda, who 
was my assistant in the field. Dr. F. M. Endlich will report on the 
geology and the mineralogy of the district examined. 

The party outfitting at Denver took the field June 6. Our supplies, 
instruments, and baggage were transported on eight pack-mules, carry¬ 
ing only such things as were absolutely necessary. Thus, having no 
incumbrances, we were enabled to travel very rapidly and to pass through 
the rough mountains, where otherwise we might have been compelled to 
make long detours to avoid rough passes. 

The party returned to Denver on October 12, having obtained the data 
with which to map (both topographically and geologically) the district 
assigned this division, which comprised an area of 12,000 square miles. 
Within this area we have established one hundred and forty-three topo¬ 
graphical stations on the more prominent peaks of this district. 

I wish here to acknowledge the many obligations I am under to Dr. 
F. M. Endlich and Franklin Bhoda, for their hearty co-operation and 
uniform kindness which they displayed during the three seasons they 
accompanied me in the prosecution of this work. 

Owing to the pressure of other matters, I have not been able to work 
up the material on hand in time for this report. 

Hoping that this may meet your approval, 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. D. WILSON, 

Chief Topographer. 

Dr. F. V. Hayden. . 


United States Geologist in charge. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL REPORT OH THE SOUTHEASTERN 

DISTRICT. 


The territory set apart for the southern, or San Juan, divisiou, for the 
summer of 1875, was embraced between 86° 45' and 37° 45' north lati¬ 
tude, and from 104° 30' to 108° west longitude, with some irregularities 
where joining the work of previous years, especially toward the west, 
where the unsurveyed district tapered down to quite a narrow belt. 

This area is divided naturally into five parts, viz, the eastern slope, 
Sangre de Cristo Range, San Louis Valley, San Juan Mountains, and the 
mesa country to the west. * ’ 

The first, lying east of the Sangre de Cristo range, embraces a por¬ 
tion of the great plains, the Spanish Peaks, and the Raton Hills. This 
portion of the district is drained mostly by the Huerfano, Apishpa, and 
Purgatoire Rivers. All of these streams flow eastward, and join the 
Arkansas River in the plains below. Along the banks of the streams 
there are bottoms of more or less extent, which are easily irrigated, and 
are composed of a rich loamy soil, susceptible of a high degree of cul¬ 
tivation, producing good crops when properly cultivated. The table¬ 
lands appear to be covered with a very good soil, and would probably 
produce good crops if the necessary water is once brought upon them. 
The foot-hills and valleys along this portion of the district furnish pas¬ 
turage for a great many sheep and cattle. The Denver and Rio Grande 
Hail way is now running as far sonth as Elmoro, and, skirting along the 
foot-hills, gives an excellent outlet to the products of these valleys. 

Next in order is the Sangre de Cristo Range, trending nearly north 
and sonth, with a slight carve eastward along the middle of this sec¬ 
tion. This range is one of the finest and best defined in Colorado, and 
it contains many very prominent peaks. The following are some of the 
more noted, commencing at the north end : 


Name*. 

Bunt's Peak. 

Mount Rito Alto. 
Kit Carson’s Peak 

Gres tone. 

Blanca Peak .... 

Baldy Peak. 

Trinchera Peak . 
Cole bra Peak... 
Purgatory Peak . 
Boundary Peak . 
Costilla Peak ... 
Venado Peak.... 


Elernttan, in feet. 

. 12,446 

. 12,989 

. 14,100 

. 14,230 

........ 14,464 

. 14,176 

. 13,540 

. 14,079 

. 13,719 

. 12,840 

. 12,634 

. 12,800 


There are many more unnamed points along this crest, which are as 
high, and even higher, than some of the above; but these will serve to 
couvey some idea of its general height. 

The San Luis Valley is really a great plain surrounded by high ranges 
and lofty peaks, bounded on the west and northwest by the San Juan 
and Sawatch Ranges, on the east and northeast by the Sangre de Cristo 
Range, and on the south by a succession of volcanic buttes. It extends 
from PunchoPass on the north to the above-mentioned hills on the south. 
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which separate it from Taos Valley, along the line of 36° 45' north lat 
itnde, giving it a total length from north to sonth of 114 miles, with a 
breadth at the south end of 28 miles, while along the central portion it 
is from 40 to 45 miles in width, tapering to a point at Pnncho Pass, with 
a total area of 3,470 square miles. 

The Rio Grande del Norte enters the valley from the west about mid¬ 
way between the north and south ends. As it passes through the valley 
it makes a long sweeping curve, and by the time it reaches the center 
of the valley it has changed its course and flows nearly due south through 
a small group of volcanic table-like hills, which occupy this portion of 
the valley, and enters a narrow basaltic canon, through which it flows, 
until reaching Taos Valley below. The valley has a general elevation 
ranging from 7,400 to 8,000 feet. All the central or bottom portion is 
covered with a thin growth of sage-brush, intermingled with scattering 
bunch-grass. Along the borders and on the foot-hills there is a very 
good growth of grass, while along the main streams the bottom-land 
produces fair crops of hay. The soil along the streams is very good and 
easily irrigated, but owing to the shortness of the summer season it is 
only the more hardy vegetables and grains that are successfully grown. 

The settlers have turned their attention mostly to the raising of 
sheep and cattle; the valley being of such an immense size, is capable 
of supporting large herds of stock. 

The Denver ancj Rio Grande Railway is now being built by way of 
Veta Pass, striking the valley at Fort "Garland, and will probably be 
carried across the valley to Del Norte, thence up the Rio Grande to the 
San Juan mines, thus giving an outlet to the products of the valley as 
well as those of the mines in the mountains beyond. 

The San Juan Mountains is a peculiarly massive range, composed 
almost entirely of volcanic rocks, and presenting probably a greater 
area above 12,000 feet than any other mountain mass of similar size on 
this continent. 

The greater mass of this range is that portion lying iu the vicinity of 
Baker’s Park, and is drained by the San Miguel, Uncompahgre, Rio 
Grande, and Animas Rivers. From this center of upheaval the range 
trends a little south of east, gradually curving to the south until it 
reaches latitude 37° 10', where its general trend is nearly due south, 
whence it soon spreads out and loses its identity in the low hills to 
the south. The heights of all the main peaks along the western por¬ 
tion of this range were given in the report of 1874 j therefore I will only 
give a few of the more important points along the southeastern exten¬ 
sion: 


Names. 

South River Peak 

Pugoea Peak. 

Summit Peak .... 

Piutada Peak. 

Conejos Peak. 

Banded Peak. 

Brazos Peak. 

Black Head Peak. 


Elevation in feet. 

. 13,160 

.. 12,674 

.. 13,323 

. 13,176 

. 13,183 

. 12,860 

. 11,214 

. 12,514 


There are but three passes over this range to the east and sonth of 
the one at the head of the Kio Grande, over which most of the travelers 
to the San Jnan mines pass. The first is called Weeminuche Pass, and is 
crossed by a very fair Indian trail, which leaves the Bio Grande some 
twelve miles above Antelope Park, descends to the headwaters of the 
Piedra, a branch of the San Juan, thence leading to Pagosa Springs, 
and branching off to the southwest. The elevation of this pass is only 
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10,570 feet above sea-level. The next trail crossing the range follows 
up the South Fork of the Rio Grande, wends its way through the mount¬ 
ains, and, striking the head of the main San Juan, follows it down to 
Pagosa Springs. This trail has been used but little of late years by 
the Indians, and is, therefore, quite dim in some places. The pass has 
an elevation of about 11,200 feet. 

The most southerly pass in our district is crossed by a very well used 
trail which follows up Eio San Antonio from Conejos, crosses the head¬ 
waters of the Brazos, thence down one of the spurs to Tierra Amarilla. 
The highest point on this trail is about 10,000 feet above sea-level. It 
is used by the settlers to considerable extent in driving" their sheep to 
the San Luis Valley and thence eastward; but their supplies and uten¬ 
sils are transported by wagon over a pass to the south. 

The region of country to the west of the high mountains examined 
by this party is made up of broken hills, flat table-like mesas, and small 
valleys. The hills are generally covered with a thin growth of piiions 
and cedars, while along the foot of the mountains there is a very good 
growth of yellow pine. The valleys along the streams are generally 
very rich, and as the heights of these valleys are not very great, they 
will be found very productive. AU of this region west of the San Juan 
Mountains is drained by the San Juan River and its tributaries. 

I will not attempt here to give any detailed description of the district, 
bat will refer the reader to the appended report of Franklin Rhoda, in 
which will be found a more detailed description of the country we 
explored. 

I will refer the reader to the report of Dr. F. M. Endlich, geologist of 
the party, for any information that may be desired in reference to geo¬ 
logical or mineralogical features. 

The accompanying drainage-map of Colorado was compiled from the 
final sheets, and reduced to a small scale in order that it might not be 
cumbersome in size. Much of the minor details have been omitted to 
avoid confusion, giving only the water-courses, principal mountain- 
peaks, roads, trails, towns, &c. The heights of all the more important 
points are indicated by figures placed thereby. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL REPORT ON THE SOUTHEASTERN DIS¬ 
TRICT. 


By Franklin Rhoda, 
Assistant Topographer. 


On June 6,1875, we left Denver on our summer’s journey. The spring 
had just begun on the plains, and the grass had been up sometime, but 
the wintry chilliness had only just disappeared from the air, ana the 
mountain-ranges to the westward were still covered deep in snow. Not¬ 
withstanding all these facts, the grasshoppers were before us, and along 
our whole march, from Denver to Huerfano Park, the grass had been 
almost completely devoured. Before reaching the nearest point of our 
work we had to march about 170 miles along the plains in a southerly 
direction. The nights were quite cool, but the days were very hot, and, 
to add to our discomfort, a blustering wind blew from the south in our 
faces, raising clouds of dust from the road. At the best season of the 
year these plains are arid and desolate, but this year the grasshoppers 
made their appearance especially gloomy. 

Passing through Pueblo, on the Arkansas, we continued southward 
along the plains to the east of Greenhorn Mountain, till we reached the 
Huerfano. Thence, we took the Fort Garland road over Sangre de 
Gristo Pass, and soon again found ourselves among the mountains, with 
timber, and grass, and cold water in abundance. After our long and 
dreary ride, we found ourselves in a fit condition to appreciate these 
great luxuries of nature. Our first regular station was made on a 
prominent point north of the pass; the first three had been made along 
the course of our march. The region in the vicinity of this pass is one 
of peculiar interest, as well for its botany as for its geology and topog¬ 
raphy. It is a region in which special volcanic action has left its traces 
in every direction. There are several peaks in the near neighborhood 
which appear more like giant dikes than true mountains. Stations 4 
and 5 are good examples, but there are many more exactly similar but 
less imposing masses included within a space 10 to 15 miles square. 
Each is entirely separated from the others, yet their common direction 
show them to be closely related in their origin. They all consist of a 
*harp lidge-crest extending in station 5 to a length of two miles, and 
in others, with the side-slopes very steep and composed of loose 
rock. The slides commence at the crest and extend down into the tim¬ 
ber, The solid rock seldom makes its appearance, but bluffs may be seen 
in a few places. The apparent elevation of these peaks is very deceiving. 
The fact that the side-slopes are in nearly all cases destitute of timber, 
make these mountains appear very high, although the summits of all of 
them are inuGh below the snow-line. As Veta Mountain is the most re¬ 
markable of this group of peaks, and yet is a good sample of the class, 
a more detailed description of it may be of interest. Leaving our camp 
on the north slope of the pass, we rode southeastward along the sum¬ 
mit. Daring the morning a very strong wind blew from the west. 
From the lay of the country, I should judge that this pass was seldom 
ree from wind. The mass of the Sierra Blanca north of Fort Garland 
md the high narrow Sangre de Cristo Range to the south form a great 
nel facing the southwest.. All the westerly winds that cross San 
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Luis Valley south of the latitude of Sierra Blanca are caught by this 
tunnel and a great part of them forced through the pass. In the begin¬ 
ning of our climb of station 5 we found evidence of this in a peculiar 
gap cut through the crest of the mountaiuridge. It is a narrow gate¬ 
way probably not over 100 feet in width, while the walls on either hand 
rise an equal distance vertically. The west slope was very steep, but 
the east was the same as the general slope of the mountain, and was 
covered with low pines. The trees that reached to the crest were 
dwarfed down and planed off as smoothly as if it had been done with 
shears. The west side presented a bare face of fine loose rock without 
vegetation. There is no doubt but that this whole gap has been grad¬ 
ually worn through the mouutaiu by the west winds. Being near the 
center of the depression in the range which forms the pass, it gets the 
most concentrated part of the mass of air passing through the great 
funnel above described. Of course it is probable that most of the 
work has been performed by drifting snow aud beating rains; but that 
the wind, unaided by other elements, has at times done great execution 
here cannot be doubted. Climbing np through the gateway we ascended 
the ridge south of it, and this, after a long walk, brought us to the 
summit of the mountain. On the east side a deep cation is formed 
between this and a somewhat similar mass abont three miles distant* 
This drains to the southeast into the Cucharas River. The mountain 
has a general trend from northwest to southeast, being nearly straight. 
The crest is very sharp, while on either side steep slides of loose rock 
extend 2,000 feet down to the timber. The only trees on the side-slopes 
of the mountain are a few pines near the gap through the ridge. This 
peculiar barrenness of vegetation gives to the peak the appearance of 
great height, but in truth the snminit is only 11,512 feet above the sea, 
or 500 feet below the true timber-line. Almost all the related knobs to 
the east and north have bare crests also, although the highest is still 
lower than station. 5. The ridge of this station is nearly 2 miles long, 
and has its highest point a little southeast of the middle. From here 
an extensive and interesting view of the surrounding country is ob¬ 
tained. The fact that it occupies a position opposite the center of the 
pass and high above it, makes it a key-point for the topography around 
it. To the south the headwaters of the Cucharas are spread out before 
yoa, with the junction-points and important bends so sharply defined as 
to be accurately sighted with the instrument. In the same direction, 
but distant about 10 miles, the two Spanish Peaks—notable landmarks 
iu this region—stand out boldly with their curious system of radiating 
dikes extending many miles into the valley of the Cucharas. 

Between the West Spanish Peak and the main range there are some 
hogbacks, so sharp and so continuons that from a distance they would 
certainly be taken for dikes also, but a closer inspection reveals their 
true nature. To the south of station 5 we see Trinchara Peak, distant 
about 20 miles in a straight line, bnt as we are looking in the direction of 
the range, most of the high mountains near it are hidden. . To the south¬ 
west we can look over the depression in the range, and get a view of 
the southern part of San Luis Valley. To the right of this we see the 
great mass of the Sierra Blanca, with the bare smooth crest of “ Old 
Baldy ” in the front North of ns, and about 30 miles distant, we could 
see the depression of Wet Mountain Valley, with the Wet Mountains 
east of it, culminating in the bald summit of the Greenhorn Mountain. 
To the east these mountains fall very abruptly to the level of the great 
plains. About one hundred degrees of the horizon east of us, extending 
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from Greenhorn Mountain aronnd to East Spanish Peak, is taken up by 
the plains. 

The general course of the Huerfano is traceable by its low blnffs 
almost to its junction with the Arkansas River. The carious little vol¬ 
canic cone east of Saint Mary’s forms quite a prominent landmark in 
the course of the river. Several other cones, much resembling it in 
appearance, are to be seen east of station 5 and north of the Spanish 
Peaks. 

Leaving the peak, we traveled down the west slope of the pass and 
found camp on the Sangre de Cristo Creek. The vicinity of this pass 
is one of special interest, and a description of it may be necessary. The 
pass proper is a double one; the road over the northern branch leads 
to the northeast down a small stream to Badito, while that over the 
other leads down the Cucharas to La Veta. The north pass is called 
the Sangre de Cristo, the south Veta. The height of the former is 9,454 
feet, while the latter is 9,300 feet. It is by way of this latter pass that 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad is to be extended to San Luis 
Valley. All heavily-loaded teams going west must take the Cucharas 
route, as it offers a very even and gentle grade, but the distance is sev¬ 
eral miles greater. On the west side of the summit the two roads unite 
and follow down Sangre de Cristo Creek with a gentle grade to San 
Luis Valley. 

Turning up a branch of the Sangre de Cristo on the north side, we 
made station 6,on a peak justabove the timber-line. We found some min¬ 
ers at work along the stream, on placer-claims, but they seemed to be do¬ 
ing poorly, as the gold was very scarce. Returning again to the main 
stream, we marched to Fort Garland, making station 7 on a low point 
near the creek. The next station to be made was on the highest point 
of the Sierra Blanca. We had seen this mountain mass from all sides, 
and nowhere did we see any easy way to the summit. The center peak 
was buttressed on all sides by secondary peaks, over which we would 
have to climb to reach it. After camping high np on Ute Creek, north 
of the fort, we started on the morning of June 19 to make the ascent. 
Knowing what was before us, we took an early start, leaving camp at 
half past live in the morniug. Following np a ridge on the south slope 
of the mountain, we were compelled to tear onr way through thick, 
quaking aspen over very rocky ground. But, taken altogether, this 
part of the climb was no more difficult than usual. We succeeded in 
riding as high as the timber-line, where we left our mules. From this 
point, taking our books and instruments, we traveled the remainder of 
the distance on foot. Climbing upward about 2,000 feet over the loose 
rocks, and crossing over a low peak by the way, we reached the sum¬ 
mit of the high secondary peak which appears so prominent when 
viewed from Fort Garland. From here the fort was distinctly visible, 
although it was nine miles and a half distant in a straight line, and 
5,670 feet below us. From this point we had for the first time a clear 
and distinct view of the difficulties before us. Extending across from 
us to the main peak was a narrow, sharp ridge, one and a half miles in 
length, cut across in many places by deep notches. Even in these mount¬ 
ains, so characteristic for their ruggedness, this ridge was a wonder of 
narrowness and sharpness. On either side of it was a great amphitheater, 
1,500 to 2,000 feet in depth, the one on our left draining out to the south¬ 
west through a narrow gorge, while that on the right drained into Ute 
Creek through a much larger gap. Each was about one mile in diame¬ 
ter, each contained mauy great banks of snow. The one on the west 
was most perfect in form, and was more nearly surrounded by great 
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precipices, bat that on the east side contained by far the greater quan¬ 
tity of snow. 

Passing from the secondary peak toward the main summit, there was 
a fall of a few hundred feet to the sharp ridge, which continued for 
some distance very irregular but approximately level, after which it be- 
gau to rise gradually. But in the details it was so uneven that we were 
continually going up and going down without any level parts or regu¬ 
lar slopes. Ou the east side the ridge was bordered by great precipices 
many hundreds of feet in height, ending below in rock slides, secondary 
precipices, or banks of suow. In some places the bluff must have been 
nearly a thousand feet down and uearly vertical. On the west the slope 
was gentler, but still so steep that, excepting in a few places, a slip of the 
foot wonld send a chill through you, and a fall meant utter destruction. 

These facts gave us little opportunity to choose our way, but we were 
forced for the greater part of the distance to walk erect along the nar¬ 
row crest, which generally consisted of blocks of stone set edgewise 
and cracked through and through. Almost all mountain-ridges are very 
narrow in some places, but in others widen out considerably, but this 
was all narrow. As we neared the peak the grade visibly increased, and 
when we got within a horizontal distance of a few hundred yards of the 
summit we were confronted by a very steep slope of cubical blocks of 
a very black kind of rock. Up this rise of a few hundred feet we 
climbed with great difficulty, and at last reached the summit at just five 
vDinutes before 12 o’clock, having been six hours and a half from camp. 
Ini hat time we had traveled more than ten miles horizontally and 
6,400 feet vertically. From the summit the view was very extensive. 
A long range of high peaks appeared, extending southward from Sangre 
de Cristo Pass far into New Mexico, till they were lost below the horizon. 
The whole southern portion of San Luis Valley was laid out beneath 
us, with its many little plateau-peaks massed together near the Rio 
Grande, while not far from its lower end- two great volcanic domes of 
very oval profile stood nearly opposite on each side of the valley. In 
the far west the main range was clearly visible, with its high plateaus 
covered with masses of snow. From one point near the bead of the 
Alamosa, great volumes of smoke issued forth and extended in a low 
streak eastward across the valley, and at certain times in the day 
reached beyond Fort Garland, a distance of 70 miles. We afterward 
lound it to be the result of a fire in the Alamosa Oailon^near the Sum¬ 
mit mining district. The Rio Grande had overflowed its bauks during 
the spriug thaw, and the water still covered many miles of the level val¬ 
ley. The valley itself spread out, an area of nearly 4,000 square miles,. 
apparently as level as the ocean, but the whole of it appeared quite as 
much like a desert as any to be found elsewhere. 

For a time we may survey the horizon aud wonder what further mys¬ 
teries dame Nature has hidden beneath the veil, but we cannot do so 
long, for of all the grand and rugged scenery which in these mountains 
has been presented to our eyes, nothing can surpass, either iu rugged¬ 
ness or in grandeur, the little piece of country immediately about us. If 
we seek for grandeur, where can we find a greater or more precipitous 
descent than the north face of the peak, where a stone thrown out into 
space will fall half a mile without striking ¥ The great precipice of 
Uncompahgre Mountain is more imposing, because it stands above all 
its surroundings, but its height is only a thousand feet. If we look for 
grandeur in mountain form, what is more grand than the great mount¬ 
ain under our feet f Nor are snow aud frozen lakes at all wanting to 
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give luster or add sublimity to the scene which the Ood of natare has 
laid* before us. 

Not less than six great peaks are arranged about us as a center, yet 
there is no confasion. At least three are conuected with the main one 
by ridges similar to the one by which we came up. Ou the east side 
Old Baldy, with its bare conical summit, the most distinct of all the 
subordinate peaks, connects across to our present position through a 
much lower gap than any of the others, but for a short distance betweeu 
the gap and the main peak the grade is almost precipitous. From some 
of the subpeaks secondary ridges lead to other peaks beyond. One mile 
to the southwest of us is the highest of the secondary peaks. It is 
connected with the main summit by a ridge as high or higher than that 
we have already described, but so rough as to be perfectly impassable 
to man. The east face of the peak is bne immense wall of rock, more 
than a thousand feet high, so steep and ragged that snow can nowhere 
find a resting-place till it reaches the bottom of the amphitheater. To 
the southwest a ridge leads dowu from the peak to the timber, but this 
is apparently inaccessible also. 

Northwest of us are several peaks quite as high and rugged as their 
neighbors, having a scraggy ridge connecting with the maiu peak as in 
the other cases. Among the quartzite mountains of the San Juau 
Range we had seen peaks, quite us rugged as these and nearly as high, 
massed together in great numbers, but the one thing lacking was nuity. 
They were indeed giants, but lacking the subordination of the parts to 
a distinct bead ; we saw nothing but confusion. The Sierra Blanca, on 
the contrary, is a family of giants, and when you staud on the center 
peak you can look over all the others. All the secondary peaks are dis¬ 
tinctly subordinate to this primary one. The highest of the others is 
several hundred feet below it. When we first set foot on the summit 
we were struck by this fact, for such a beautiful subordination of parts 
we had not before seen anywhere among the mountains of Colorado. 
Southeast of us lay one of the great amphitheaters, which was almost 
covered with snow and ice, while many little frozen lakes extended to a 
level more than 2,000 feet below us, notwithstanding this was a clear and 
beautiful day on the 19th of June, aud high up above where we stood the 
sun seemed to give out a fair modicum of heat. The steep, rocky wall on 
the south side of the great cavity was marked with many long aud curious 
streaks of snow, which, accommodating themselves to rough ledges and 
crevassesof the rock, formed agreat variety of figures, yet all reaching like 
fingers down toward the frozen lakes and fields of snow in the bottom 
of the basin. So high above them rose the walls of rock that the lakes 
were nearly all day in the shadow. 

The summit of the mountain was a model one, about 10 feet in width, 
and covered with finely-broken rock of a very hard, dark variety. The 
only relics of former visitants consisted of a curious circular excavation 
6 to 8 feet across, surrounded by a wall of loose rock 1 to 2 feet high, 
which must have been the work of an Indian ; but how an Indian could 
have climbed up there I cannot imagine. But why he did it is still less 
explicable. It would be useless as a lookout, since it is 7,000 feet above 
the base and nearly 10 miles distant from the nearest point of the val¬ 
ley. It could not have been used in hunting game, since, with the excep¬ 
tion of a rock-dog, we saw no evidence to show that either sheep or bear 
had ever visited the place. The latter auimaloften scratches a bed iu the 
rocks on the high peaks, but the excavatiou here was too large and reg¬ 
ular to have been his work. In the center of the circle was a well-built 
monument of loose stones about 5 feet high, in which we found a printed 
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form, on the back of which a short note was written in pencil and signed 
J. T. (J. Thompson). In this, Mr. Thompson says that, excepting the 
Indian relic, he had found no evidence of the peak having been pre¬ 
viously visited. I understand that he staid all night alone on the sum¬ 
mit, which must have been a strange experience. 

Having occupied three hours in work on the peak, we started for 
camp. On the way we made station 9, on the southern knob. We 
reached camp at 9 p. m. The ascent occupied six hours and twenty- 
live minutes, and the desceot six hours and five minutes. The differ¬ 
ence of level between the summit of the mountain and the foot of the 
flagstaff' in Fort Garland was very carefully determined by direct fore- 
and-back sights between the two points, checked by sights fronr each 
point to secondary points in the vicinity. The difference of level as 
calculated is 6,467 feet, and our determination of Fort Garland is 7,997 
feet above sea-level, which gives the absolute height of the peak at 
14,464 feet above the sea. Our height of Garland is from a number of 
barometric observations. 

From Fort Garland we took our course westward across San Luis 
Valley toward Del Norte. From the fort there is about 30 miles of 
desert entirely devoid of water, except at two points, one about seven 
miles out, where there is a cattle-ranch, but the water here is poor. 
About an equal distance from the Rio Grande on the same road is a 
house and a fine spring of pure water. 

Marching up the Rio Grande we reached Del Norte on June 22. 
After making a number of stations ou the volcanic buttes and high 
plateaus north of the town to fill in an unfinished piece of the work of 
1873 and 1874, we came back and traveled southward toward the Sum¬ 
mit mining-district. Taking the new wagon-road, we soon attained a 
considerable elevation above the plaiu, which gave us relief from the 
heat that had been so oppressive on the lowlands. The road takes n6 
roundabout course up cations and byways to avoid grades, but takes 
its course for the highest point in sight, and passes directly over the 
summit of a dome-shaped peak 13,176 feet above sea-level. From the 
road almost the whole of San Luis Valley is visible, with the great 
ranges east of it spread along the horizon. The mountains north of 
the Rio Grande and many peaks west and south of this are to be seen, 
making the view quite an extensive one. Many points 80 to 90 miles 
away are visible. The road passes along near the brink of a precipice 
ou the east side of the peak, where a large bank of perpetual snow is 
to be seen, several hundred feet below. The bank has eaten a large 
cavity out of the side of the mountain. The road is very steep in many 
places, and for over 10 miles it remains above timber-line. It was 
expected to have it soon ready to bring castings over it lor the miniug- 
maebinery in the district. The great height will make the road impass¬ 
able for the greater part of the year, while even in summer the boggy 
nature of the soil will be very troublesome. From the road we got a 
good view of the Alamosa Canon to the south, and a rugged place it 
appeared. In a very rough part of the deep canon near the mines a 
great fire was raging among the spruce trees; from this the smoke 
rolled up in enormous masses so dense it almost seemed it could be cut. 
Occasional glimpses of the fire beneath, revealed to ns through gaps iu 
the column of smoke, gave us some idea of the intensity of the heat 
generated by the combustion of the forest. The depth and ruggedness 
of the cafion, with the dense rolls of smoke boiling forth, and occa¬ 
sionally illuminated by the blaze of the fire whenever a gap opened to 
view the burning element below, all taken together made the scene a 
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suggestive one. But this smoke had been troublesome to us, as it 
obscured the view of all distant points, and at times even the near 
objects were lost to sight. We were daily expecting the summer raius 
to commence, which would soon extinguish all the fires. On June 28 
we camped at the mines, and although it was considerably below timber 
line, we found some snow still lying about, but it was fast melting away. 
All the high plateaus west and south of us were covered thick with 
snow-banks, so that the nights were very cold; still we found the 
mosquitoes so numerous that we could scarcely work for them; they 
were everywhere in great numbers, except on the high sharp peaks, 
where there was wind euough to blow them away. 

In this region we made stations 17,18. and 19, all above the timber- 
line. The latter has been named Summit Peak. On some of these points 
we were troubled by electricity, but not seriously. 

From this place we moved northward and westward, to the head¬ 
waters of the South Fork of the Rio Grande. From some of the peaks 
near the continental divide we obtained distant views of the San Juan 
River. After following the divide in a westerly direction, accompanied 
by tbe pack-train, we turned to the right and descended into the canon of 
a small branch of tbe South Fork and made cainp. During our high 
ride we were enabled to see the courses of many neighboring streams. 
To the south and southwest there is the most abrupt descent, being in 
many places made up of a succession of bluffs. From Summit Peak 
northward and westward these bluffs attain great dimensions, and are 
weathered into a wonderful variety of forms. 

The eastern branches of tbe South Fork run through rough canons, 
composed of steep timbered slopes, extending many hundred feet above 
the stream-bed, terminating above in bluffs, which are the edges of 
plateaus coutaiued between the water courses. These have once formed 
a continuous flow of lava several hundred feet thick and many miles in 
area. The following day (July 1) we left the train to move a few miles 
down stream while we climbed again up to the divide, this time a little 
farther west than we had been before. On our way we found a great 
deal of snow still remaining in the forest far below tbe timber line. This 
made the soil very miry and difficult to pass over. . 

Making stations 21 and 22, near the divide, we started for camp, and 
fouud a very good Iudian-trail leading nearly iu the direction we wauted 
to go. We were thus enabled to avoid much thick timber and many 
swampy places. This trail is the most direct route from Del Norte to 
the Rio San Juan. As far as we traveled over it it was good, but it is 
probably very steep on the south side of the pass, as the mountains fall 
very abruptly to the valley of the San Juan. We found camp located 
near tbe junction of two creeks, one of which we had camped on the 
night previous, and the other came in from the southwest. Near their 
junction both streams cut deep, narrow channels through the rocks. 
The bed is in most cases very narrow and the current very swift. The 
main stream retains this characteristic for many miles of its course. 
The next day we traveled down-stream. Here aud there we foond the 
remains of an extinct Indian-trail, but it was too dim to be followed. 
It is even doubtful whether there ever was any Indian travel up and 
down the canou. It is probable that ludians reached the headwaters of 
the stream from the San Jnan aud Del Norte sides, in which case the 
old trail might have been used for hunting only. Except iu a few small 
breaks, tbe box canon was very continuous, and we had to travel along 
the side of the ridge near the brink of tbe precipice. 

Wishiug to make a station on a high bare plateau west of the stream, 
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we had great difficulty in hading a break in the bluffs through which we 
might descend to the stream. After a time we succeeded in finding a 
narrow gap filled with loose rock, in which was growing a few piues and 
shrnbs. The slope was very steep, bat as far as the fiue loose rock con- 
tinned we could slide our mules well enough, but near the lower end the 
rocks were very large and sharp, but with some difficulty we reached 
the bottom without sustaiuiug any injury to our animals. The depth of 
the canon here is about 700 feet. The stream-bed was filled with large 
bowlders, among which the waters rushed with impetuous velocity. The 
space between the stream and the walls on either side was very narrow, 
scarcely affording room for us and our three mules to staud while looking 
lor a place to cross. The creek probably did not exceed thirty feet iu 
breadth and only a few feet deep, but the crossing was still a dangerous 
undertaking, on account of the swiftness of the current and the fact that 
it was bordered by a thick growth of willows and other trees, makiug 
both the ingress aud egress difficult. Passing over iu safety, we came 
to a little level space beside the water, then another steep slide leading 
up to the top of the bluffs. This was higher than the preceding, and 
quite as difficult. Above we came into thick timber, whence we asceuded 
steep slopes, with fallen trees across our path, other but lower bluffs, 
then went down into a depression, in the bottom of w hich was a lake, 
surrounded on all sides by dense timber. It looked as if this little body 
of water had been studiously bid from the eye of man, and whether a 
wnite man will ever again see it 1 do not know. But I do know that it 
canuot be seen from any peak or pinnacle, rock or crag, in the vicinity. 
It caiiuot be seen till the traveler comes within a few hundred yards of 
it. It is guarded by such barriers of horrible bluff's aud cauons, fallen 
timber and swamps, that I hope never agaiu to break into this most 
secret sanctuary of nature. From this lake we followed up a ridge for 
a few miles, when we emerged from the timber upon a high plateau above 
the snow-line, covered with a short growth of grass whenever it was not 
too rocky, aud iu some places with low willows two to four feet high. 
Several high peaks appeared to the south, but the highest peak uear 
was Bituated about seveu miles to the west of us. On this plateau, of 
station 23, we saw a small band of elk; and from what we have seen 
at one time and another, I should judge that almost all the elk in the 
region south of the Rio Grande have resorted to these plateaus for safety, 
and from the ruggeduess of the country it is probable that they are 
seldom disturbed in tbeir retirement. There is no doubt, however, of 
the fact that all kinds of game, aud especially elk, have always been 
very scarce in this part of the country. Returning to the South Fork 
by the way we came up in the morniug, we again crossed the canon aud 
eame upon the tracks of the pack-mules, which soou lead us to camp, 
which we found on the top of the bluffs near a stream which euters from 
tbe east. Near camp a sandstone point extended out over the main 
canon. From here the stream could be seen far below, with the walls 
of rock rising 700 to 800 feet on either side. All this has been cut out 
by the creek, thus giving one some idea of the power of erosion of even 
a small stream when it is permitted to work ceaselessly through the 
ages. Standing upon this rocky promontory, the noise of the stream 
came up to os as it boiled and surged through its rocky bed. 

From this camp we continued on our course toward the Rio Grande. 
At first we found the trail quite difficult, but before long the bluffs 
began to decrease in height and a narrow valley to appear between the 
walls. Along the latter we rode without trouble, and soon fouud our¬ 
selves iu an old wagon-road. Soon the bluffs disappeared and were 
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exchanged for timbered slopes and ridges, the air felt warmer as we 
reached a lower level, and the valley was covered with scattering yellow 
pine. This species never grows above a certain line, which may be 
given roughly at 9,000 feet above the sea, and never grows in thick 
forests, bat in groves of scattering trees. The individual trees attain a 
height of from 70 to 100 feet, and a diameter at the ground of 2 to 4 feet. 
In our ride down the stream we passed a saw mill in a grove of these 
same pines, near the head of the little valley. We made camp on the 
Rio Grande a few miles above the mouth of the South Fork. Following 
up the narrow barren valley of the Rio Grande, on the fourth of July 
we made station 25 near Wagon-Wheel Gap, just above the toll house. 
The region of this gap is very curious on account of its great bare bluffs. 
The gap itself is composed of a portion of the river-bottom, probably 300 
feet wide and a few hundred yards long, with a detached wall on the 
west and the bluff edge of a high but small plateau on the east. 
The wall on the west is about 300 feet high, while the height of that on 
the east is 600 or 700. The plateau has probably at some time been con¬ 
tinuous where the gap now is, and the river must have passed through 
a low place a few hundred yards southwest from the gap. The detached 
table ou the west or south side of the stream has been used by the 
Indians to guard the passage up the river. Many little walls of loose 
rock, to shoot over, line the whole length of the bluff. The wonderful 
adaptation of the gap for defense against intruders must have been no¬ 
ticed by every observant person who has passed through it. It is 
almost, if not altogether, impossible to get up the river except through 
this narrow defile, which affords a roadway not more than 50 to 100 
feet in width. It is supposed that the fortifications have been built by 
the Utes, who held the mountains in their wars with the Arapahoes and 
Cheyennes of the plains. 

The plateau on the east side is far from level, but dips toward the 
northwest. The bluffs continue eastward from the gap, following the 
course of the stream till opposite the toll house, where they attain their 
greatest elevation. The walls here have a height of about 1,900 feet, 
nearly perpendicular. On the highest point we made station 25, riding 
up to it from the north side. These high bluff's, being of a dull gray 
color and presenting little variety of form, may be imposiug, but are 
very far from picturesque. In making the station we were treated to a 
cold drenching rain, accompanied by hail and sleet. Opposite to the 
station to the south a stream, called Hot Spring Creek, joined the main 
river. Near the mouth of this creek we camped. A little up stream 
irom camp were some large hot sulphur-springs, with a temperature 
ranging from 120° to 130° Fahrenheit, but the great quantities of sul¬ 
phur and soda contained in them made the water appear to be boiling. 
A number of invalids were in attendance. The morning of July 5 we 
moved up the Rio Grande, and on the way crossed over to the north 
side of the river and made station 26 on a high peak, in the group south 
of Los Pinos, on which station 33 of 1873 and station 2 of 1874 were 
located. From this point we had quite an extensive view of the plateau- 
system which extends southward from this mass. While at work on the 
summit, clouds began to gather, and we had the novel experience of a 
snow storm on the 5tb of July, which is a rarity even in this region of 
storms and cold. When we left, the snow covered the peak, but not 
deep enough to be much in the way. After camping ou the river about 
five miles above the gap, we again moved up stream, making station 27 
on a bill south of Bristol Head. Crossing the river we struck into the 
range south. In this vicinity the Rio Grande beuds five or six miles to 
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the south to avoid the great promontory of Bristol Ilead. In all the 
flat places along the river the marks of old river-beds, far from the 
present position of the stream, show that the river has often shifted its 
coarse, and is even now chauging continually. Later in the season we 
found large bowlders of quartzite which had been brought from the head 
of the Bio Grande and deposited on the eastern edge of Antelope Park 
900 feet above the river. These are now over 10 miles distant in a 
straight line from their point of starting. This, however, can scarcely 
be accounted for by supposing the stones to have been transported by 
water. These transfers must have been brought about by glacial or 
other agencies. 

At the bend in the river south of Bristol Head two large creeks enter 
from the mountains south. These streams are nearly equal in size, and 
the eastern one is made up of four distinct branches. One enters near 
the mouth from the low mountains to the east. This ruus the least 
amount of water of any of the branches, as it does not draiu auy high 
country. The next one is a little larger, and comes in from the west, 
and drains the super-timber-line plateau, on which station 30 is situated. 
The next tributary, a still larger one, enters Irom the east and drains 
much of the high region east of station 28. The main stream heads 
west of station 28. It was on this, about four or five miles above the 
mouth of the largest tributary, that we camped. Bain had commenced 
falling quite early in the day, and now it was coming down steadily. 
The next day the storm continued, aud the next, till the little stream of 
pure mountain water, near our camp, was changed into a raging muddy 
torrent, perfectly impassable except at great intervals. Having passed 
a mile or two below camp some wonderful natural monuments, we took 
advantage of the storm to climb through among them and examine 
them. The number, variety, and size of these natural carvings were 
well worth the study, and we only regretted that'Mr. Jackson could not 
be there to photograph them. The monuments were of all heights, 
sizes, and shapes. Many were 300 to 400 feet high, with a thickness at 
the base of 40 to 50 feet, while others were mere pigmies. All were 
either capped with large stones of a different kind from the mass of 
the column or bore marks of haviug been ouce so capped. In fact 
great numbers of these hard, dark-colored bowlders lay scattered about 
below, many of which had fallen from the tops of columns. In some 
cases we uoticed rocks of a dark color, and, apparently, very hard, 
weighing many tons, which rested on a pillar several hundred feet iu 
height, when the top of the column sustaining the great weight bad no 
greater diameter than one foot. Some stones resting on low pedestals 
which we cotild reach were balanced so delicately that a touch of the 
band would move them aud a push would throw them down, although 
their weight was very considerable. *In some cases a second short 
pedestal rested on the capping-stone, while this again was capped off 
with a bowlder. The mass of the column were composed of conglom¬ 
erate of a reddish color, made np of gravel cemented together very 
firmly. The capping stones were of an entirely different kind of rock. 
If you consider that these cap-stones varied in size from A few pounds 
weight to 20 tons or more, and that the columns ranged in height from a 
few feet to 300 or 400 feet, and that they were massed together so thickly 
that we could scarcely find oar way among them, yon will be able to 
form some conception of the strange scene presented. The general plan 
of the arrangement was this: The area covered was probably half a 
mile long np the stream and several hundred yards wide. The ridge of 
which these formed a part commences at station 28, and taking a gen- 
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eral northerly coarse, lies for the first four miles far above the suow- 
liue, when it culminates in a high red peak and then plunges suddenly 
down to the timber, whence it falls quite gradually till it loses itself in 
the level of the valley near the junction of the first stream from the 
east. Now, it is on the west side of this ridge, at a point about six 
miles south of the Itio Grande, that we find this curious group of mon¬ 
uments. The mountain-rock is a kind of conglomerate of coarse gravel, 
with dark, hard bowlders interspersed. Ruuniug out from the ridge 
and at right angles to it is a series of parallel walls, from 40 to 60 feet 
thick at the base and 300. to 500 feet high at the highest points. 
These walls are from 100 to 200 feet apait, and their summit lines 
join the ridge at the crest. The spaces between the walls have a 
very steep slope, so that the heights in each wall range from zero 
at or near the top of the ridge to the maximum height near the middle 
of the leugth of the wall. These walls are wonderfully regular as to 
thickuess and direction. In oue place two of them, each over 400 feet 
high, iuclose a space completely, except at the lower side, both beiug 
perfectly nubroken. Many monuments with their capping-stoues rise 
from the top of these walls. In some of the spaces between walls are 
high lone monuments. In the northern part of the group the regularity 
of the walls seems to disappear, and an immense number of lone mouu 
ments take their place. I believe this part to have more wonderful 
curiosities than the southern end, but we only had time to examine a 
very small part of the whole group near the edge, aud did not get into 
the center of the mass at all. Several of the walls had large aud very 
regular arches worn through them. From some views these arches 
appear as perfect iu form aud proportion as if built by the hand of a 
mason. I succeeded by climbing along the wall on a very uarrow ledge 
to get into one of these, and found it remarkably perfect on a near view 
also. It was about 50 feet spau, with an altitude of 20 to 30 feet, the 
base being somewhat uneven, and the wall about 40 feet thick. This 
would seem to be a pretty large arch, but looking at it from the outside 
it is dwarfed into insignificance by the size of the massive walls through 
which it forms a gate-way. This arch was situated about 100 feet above 
the foot of the wall, and about 200 below the summit. Looking out of it 
on either side you could see an inclosure formed by the walls on the sides. 
The illustration is from a drawing made under the arch of a column be¬ 
tween it and the next wall to the north. (SeePlateL.) This is nearly 300 
feet in height. The wall in the background was uearlj r 500 feet high at 
the highest point. It was surmounted by a number of monuments of 
tnauy different sizes, which, with their cap-stoues, might well be likened 
to sentiueU keeping guard ou the walls of a great city. These are 
sentinels iu more senses than one—sentinels guarding from profane 
eyes the holy secrets of uatureA-for the stones which they bear upon 
their shoulders, far over the traveler’s head, carry a menace not to 
remain uuheeded. They resemble human sentiuels in another sense 
also, for they possess that characteristic so rarely found iu inorganic 
nature, a very defiuite term of existence. The hard bowlder incrusted 
in the walls has all the softer material around it worn away by the 
storms, au{l it, in turn, protects from the weather the column of con¬ 
glomerate vertically uuder it. Thus it slowly grows out of the destruc¬ 
tion of things about it. In fact almost all the wouderful forms io 
nature grow iu this way. This is a remarkable case of nature’s sculpture, 
slow sculpture, too; for nature when she comes to work up the details 
of her monuments is very deliberate. This work, unlike the great and 
noble carvings of mountain forms, does not require thousands of ages, 
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eral northerly coarse, lies for the first four miles far above the snow¬ 
line, when it culminates in a high red peak and then plunges suddenly 
down to the timber, whence it falls quite gradually till it loses itself in 
the level of the valley near the junction of the first stream from the 
east. Now, it is on the west side of this ridge, at a point about six 
miles south of the Itio Graude, that we find this curious group of mon¬ 
uments. The mountain-rock is a kind of conglomerate of coarse gravel, 
with dark, hard bowlders interspersed. Ruuning out from the ridge 
and at right angles to it is a series of parallel walls, from 40 to 60 feet 
thick at the base and 300., to 500 feet high at the highest points. 
These walls are from 100 tQ 200 feet apart, and their summit lines 
join the ridge at the crest. The spaces betweeu the walls have a 
very steep slope, so that the heights in each wall range from zero 
at or near the top of the ridge to the maximum height near the middle 
of the leugth of the wall. These walls are wonderfully regular as to 
thickuess and direction. In one place two of them, each over 400 feet 
high, inclose a space completely, except at the lower side, both being 
perfectly uubroken. Mauy monuments with their capping-stoues rise 
from the top of these walls. In some of the spaces between walls are 
high loue monuments. In the northern part of the group the regularity 
of the walls seems to disappear, and an immense number of lone mouu 
inents take their place. I believe this part to have more wonderful 
curiosities than the southern end, but we only had time to examine a 
very small part of the whole group uear the edge, and did not get into 
the center of the mass at all. Several of the walls had large and very 
regular arches worn through them. From some views these arches 
appear as perfect in form and proportion as if built by the hand of a 
mason. I succeeded by climbing along the wall on a very narrow ledge 
to get into one of these, and found it remarkably perfect on a near view 
also. It was about 50 feet span, with an altitude of 20 to 30 feet, the 
base being somewhat uneven, and the wall about 40 feet thick. This 
would seem to be a pretty large arch, but looking at it from the outside 
it is dwarfed into insignificance by the size of the massive walls through 
which it forms a gate-way. This arch was situated about 100 feet above 
the foot of the wall, and about 200 below the summit. Looking out of it 
on either side you could see au inclosure formed by the walls on the sides. 
The illustration is from a drawing made under the arch of a column be¬ 
tween it and the next wall to the north. (See Plate L.) This is nearly 300 
feet in height. The wall in the background was uearly 500 feet high at 
the highest point. It was surmounted by a number of monuments of 
tuauy different sizes, which, with their cap-stones, might well be likened 
to sentiuels keeping guard on the walls of a great city. These are 
sentinels iu more senses than one—sentinels guarding from profane 
eyes the holy secrets of uature£-for the stones which they bear upon 
their shoulders, far over the traveler’s head, carry a menace not to 
remain uuheeded. They resemble human sentiuels in another sense 
also, for they possess that characteristic so rarely found iu inorganic 
nature, a very defiuite term of existence. The hard bowlder incrusted 
in the walls has all the softer material around it worn away by the 
storms, aujl it, in turn, protects from the weather the column of con¬ 
glomerate vertically under it. Thus it slowly grows out of the destruc¬ 
tion of things about it In fact almost all t.he wonderful forms in 
nature grow iu this way. This is a remarkable case of nature’s sculpture, 
slow sculpture, too$ for nature when she comes to work up the details 
of her monuments is very deliberate. This work, unlike the great and 
noble carvings of mountain forms, does not require thousauds of ages, 
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bat is accomplished in a few. Here natnre does not work through the 
slow lapse of geological time, but the chiseling of a hundred years is 
appreciable. This, too, is slow, but not in the same degree as the great 
geological changes. 

Finally, after a long but still a definite period of time, the monument is 
finished. A great column, beautifully tapering to its summit, is formed, 
and is surmounted above by its capping-stone, giving to it a dignity 
and a character. But scarcely is the work finished before the very 
elements that brought the statue out of the solid wall commence its 
destruction. The powers of erosion that carved it out slowly wear away 
the column itself, so that it becomes more and yet more slender, yet 
even in its decay its grace and beauty increase also. Finally the part 
of the column near the summit becomes too attenuated to bear up its 
colossal burden, and the great stone topples aud falls, plunges down 
hundreds of feet, and then rolling down the mountain-side soon finds 
its resting-place in the thick timber that skirts this natural museum on 
all sides. Thus we can see monuments of all ages from iuception to 
decay, and some newly decapitated look like corpses among their fel¬ 
lows. These are not yet exempt from the terrible power of their uncom¬ 
promising foes, but must year by year be worn away, till another stone 
now embedded in the body of the column succeeds to the place of the 
first. This process may continue through many geueratious of statues, 
but the ultimate end is plain. This group of monuments is far superior 
to the Garden of the Gods, near Pike’s Peak, in the number, size, aud 
beauty of carious forms contained in it The general appearance of the 
two is very different also. Whether this strange group has ever been 
visited before I caunot say, but anyway it is well worthy of a much 
more extended notice than the above. Its situation, only about seven 
miles from the main road from Del Norte to the San Juau mines, makes 
it very accessible for such as take an interest in the things that are 
grand and picturesque in nature. 

On the morning of July 9 the rain still continued to fall, but we deter¬ 
mined to attempt the ascent of South River Peak, at the head of the 
creek. Climbing up the ridge above the group of monuments, we crossed 
over it, and followed diagonally across the east slopes ot the peaks 
which form the highest part of the ridge. Wo rode along near the tim¬ 
ber line, and crossed the head of the stream drainiug the east side of 
the ridge. This canon was quite deep, and just above the timber line 
contained a number of little lakes in basins hollowed out of the solid 
rock. Beaching the summit of the peak, we found it well suited for a 
station, as it commanded all the sUrroundiug drainage. To the south 
and west there were a great many peaks nearly as high as this, and a 
considerable area of plateau-country above the snow line. Just to the 
west of us, and almost under the peak, was a deep and broad basin with 
bluffs nearly surrouuding it. This forms the head of the creek ou which 
we were camped. A considerable canon led down toward the uortheast 
also. We were much favored by a partial breaking up of the storm, 
which gave us clear but detached views of the near country. We fouud 
on the summit a monument of loose stones which had been built by Mr. 
Gardner the year previous, but since the time of his visit the lightning had 
struck the peak and thrown down the upper half of the monument. We 
noticed also where the same element had entered the solid rock of the 
mountain and ripped it up in several directions, showing the power of 
the stroke. Thfcse slight monuments on the peaks are struck hundreds 
of times without leaving a mark, bat now aud then you will find where 
the hardest rock is cracked and torn up iu blocks of great size. These 
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facts tend to show the enormous and almost unlimited power that may 
be contained in a stroke of lightning in these high regions. While on 
the summit we noticed again one of our old time friends, a lone grizzly, 
traveling along the east slope of the peak, some liuudred feet below us. 
In his travels he came to a steep slide, part of which was occupied by a 
snow-bank about 40 yards in length. The bear walked out upon the 
snow, and sitting on his haunches, slid down to the bottom as deliber¬ 
ately as if he had never traveled in any other way; then proceeded on 
bis journey across the rock-slides. From where we stood we could see 
distinctly the long streak left on the snow-bank after he had passed. 
Returning to camp, we were still harassed by rain to some extent, but 
during the night it set in heavily again. The morning of the fourth 
day fouud it still coming down. We moved camp a few miles down¬ 
stream, aud then rode up the east branch of the creek, passing through 
fallen timber and marshes, till we at last came out upon a high, 
bare plateau. In the forenoon the storm abated, and we traveled 
along quite comfortably till nearing the summit of the peak, where 
we had to leave our mules. The foot climb was short, but be¬ 
fore we reached the top rain began to fall, aud before we had com-, 
menced work a cloud settled over the peak like a great extinguisher, 
and we could nowhere see a hundred yards before us. Rain and sleet 
fell steadily, and we were compelled to abandon the station. On our 
return the heavy west wind and the sleet made ihe riding very uncom¬ 
fortable, both for us and for our animals. At a point of the plateau, 
probably 12,500 feet above the sea, we noticed a number of little walls 
of loose rock, which had been used as rifle-pits by Indians in shooting 
mountain-sheep in the days of arrows. The plateau was very bleak 
and cold, but as soon as we reached the timber we found the tempera¬ 
ture quite comfortable. The next day we made station 30, on a plateau 
west of South River Peak, and the next we started from our camp on 
the Rio Grande to ascend another larger table-land southward from Ante¬ 
lope Park. This plateau is very uneven. In some places the portion 
above the timber-line is several miles across, while in others it narrows 
to a mere ridge, but it continues essentially unbroken from station 31 
to Weeminuche Pass, a distance of over 10 miles in a straight line, lu 
some places side branches lead off to a considerable distance. On our 
return, while yet far above the timber-line, Mr. Wilson shot a grizzly; 
and as we were riding along with some of the’meat behind our saddles 
we saw a young elk trotting toward us from the north side of the pla¬ 
teau and closely followed by three grizzlies in single file. The latter 
seemed to be perfectly mad with the excitement of the chase, while none 
of them, either pursued or pursuers, seemed to notice our two mules, 
although we were in open sight, with no obstructions in the way. I 
shot and wounded the elk as it came witbiu range, but the bears were 
so wild with excitement that they did not bear the shot, though they 
were only a lew hundred yards away. They followed, one behind the 
other, and each would rear up on his hind legs at every 20 or 30 feet 
distance and gaze around in a fierce, excited manner over the low wil¬ 
lows, then would drop on all fours and snuff along the trail. As they 
rose up and presented their black fronts, their fierceness and power 
was much more manifest than when they trotted. Had they ran straight 
on without snuffing the trail, they could have caught the elk in a miu- 
ute, as it was tired out and lost. By this time our mules were getting 


restless; and as they were already carrying some bear-meat on their 
backs under protest, we feared a stampede, so for waut of anything to 
tie them to we tied them together, and tore the meat off the saddles. 
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We now took a long-range shot at the bears ; whether we hit them or 
not, they appeared for the first time to see ns, and, taking the back track, 
quickly disappeared over the ridge whence they came. In the strife the 
wounded elk limped away, and getting down off the plateau disappeared 
in the timber. The bears had probably made a dash upon the band of 
elk while in the forest, and, separating them, had followed the calf, and 
doubtless would have caught it bad we not come along when we did. 
Returning to camp, we crossed the Rio Grande the following day, July 
13, and making station 33 on a bluff near the river and station 34 on a 
point on the eastern edge of Antelope Park. At this latter place we 
found quartzite bowlders that must have been brought from the group 
of peaks near the bead of the Rio Grande. The next day we marched 
up the river along the trail leading to the San Juan mines, and striking 
the Ute trail from Los Pinos we turned southward and followed it up to 
the summit of Weeminuche Pass, where we camped. This is the best 
pass through the range between the Rio Graude and the San Juan. It 
is broad and even through nearly its whole extent, but the ascent from 
the Rio Grande and the descent to the head of the Piedra are very ab¬ 
rupt. It is scarcely possible to ride an animal up cither; but, for a pass 
in these mountains, it is remarkably free from dangerous places and from 
bogs. On July 15 we ascended the range east of the pass. On the high 
plateau, about 12,500 feet above sea-level, we found a ptarmigan’s nest, 
with four eggs, built ou the level ground. 1 believe this is the first spec¬ 
imen of the kiud found, and it was carefully preserved for the Smithso¬ 
nian Institution. These birds are met with in considerable numbers in all 
places above the timber-line. They are a little larger than quails, and 
in winter are as white as the snow abont them ; but in summer, as the 
snow melts away, they take on a grayish color, with only a few white 
feathers on the wings. From this region we had a fine view of Rio 
Grande Pyramid and many other peaks in the work of 1874. Leaving 
this region, we traveled southward along the trail. For some distance 
it follows down the Rio de Los Pinos, and then tarns to the left through a 
curious narrow gateway in the granite that here makes its appearance. 
The bed of this gap is so low that it seems probable that at one time 
the drainage of the pass flowed into the Piedra instead of the Pinos. 
From here the trail follows the Piedra, being very steep for the first few 
miles. As we rode down this south slope of the rauge, we noticed that 
the trees and small plants all increased in luxuriance. For a great part 
of the way the weeds bordered the trail very thickly, and in mauy places 
were 4 to 5 feet high. Flowering-plants of many kinds grew in the 
greatest abundance, while the quaking asp trees and pines, by their in¬ 
creased size and richness of foliage, testified to the effect of the climate 
aud soil. As we reached the valley below, we found great meadows 
covered with a rich growth of grass and flowers, and very unlike any of 
the country through which we bad been traveling. 

The range from this point eastward is remarkable for its abruptness, 
and the result is that the many little valleys along the water-conrses 
reach up close to the mountains without attaining au elevation too great 
for rich vegetation. The head of the valley through which the trail 
passes has an elevation of about 8,000 feet. Station 36 was made ou a 
low peak south of the main rauge. From here a good view of the peaks 
north was obtained, with their precipitous fronts facing the south. 
These walls presented a degree of beauty rarely to be found iu bluff 
faces bare of timber. The horizontal lining aud the peculiar weather¬ 
ing conspired to make these quite picturesque. Iu height they ranged 
from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, but the variety produced by the projecting 
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crags and ledges, the spires and pinnacles, took away any appearance of 
heaviness that otherwise would have been oppressive. 

We next marched eastward, crossing the several branches of the 
Piedra, all of which are beautiful little streams of the purest water. 
There are no valleys proper, but the whole country may very well be 
considered as a single valley, since the spaces between the streams are 
low and quite level. This region is remarkable for its vegetation, as 
compared with any other part of Colorado. Several important facts 
conspire to briug about this result. First, the abruptness of the south 
face of the range permits the valleys to approach close up to the bluffs 
without attaining an elevation of over 8,000 feet. By reaching the 
vicinity of the range the rain-fall is much increased. By being low, and 
having the walls of the range to the northward, a greater degree of heat 
is attained. These, taken together, give to plant-life its peculiar rich¬ 
ness. In summer the weather is quite pleasant, but the rain-storms 
that continually pass over it keep it much cooler than it would other¬ 
wise be. The rainy belt extends to a distance of 20 to 30 miles from 
the base of the range. This region is subject to continual storms dur¬ 
ing the summer-time. These commence late in June, before the snow is 
gone from tjie mountains, and continue till fall, in September or Octo¬ 
ber, when there may be a few weeks of clear, cold weather; but in some 
cases there is scarcely a break between the rain storms of summer aud 
the snow-storms of winter. The whole region is covered with fine yel¬ 
low pine, and rich grass growing between. Here and there extensive 
meadows are to be seen. The area covered by this rich growth of grass 
may be roughly estimated at 600 or 700 square miles, the mass of it 
lying betweeu the Piedra and the San Juan, while little areas similar to 
it in their characteristic features are to be found along the Animas, 
Florida, Pinos, Navajo, and Chama. This would be sufficient to furnish 
summer pasture at least to numerous herds of stock, but I cannot cer¬ 
tify as to the wiuters, which in this country form an element in the 
stock-problem; yet it would not be very difficult to drive the herds 
down the Piedra to the Ban Juan River, where an elevation of 6,000 
feet would preveut the possibility of bad wiuters. But here agaiu the 
limited area of grass would give support to only a small number of ani¬ 
mals through the long wiuter of six months. The whole south slope 
of the range fronh the Animas to San Luis Valley is covered with a 
splendid growth of pine timber, while on the Animas and Florida 
extensive veius of coal outcrop- in many places. The whole as far 
down as the New Mexico line, which passes near the mouth of the 
Piedra, is included in the Ute reservation or held by that tribe, thus 
preventing settlers or miners from eutering it. Good placet’s are 
worked ou the La Plata by miners who have reuted the laud from the 
Utes, but on the other streams no mines are worked. 

Passing from the Piedra southward across large open meadows, we 
followed down the Rio Nutria, a stream which ruus very little water in 
the summer-time. Here we came to the saudstone tables, which extend 
southward mauy miles from this point. At a point just above the junc¬ 
tion of the Piedra aud the Nutria, aud between the two streams, are 
two notable monuments of red sandstone, which we had first seeu from 
a high station at the head of the San Juan, nearly 40 miles distaut in a 
straight line. They consist of two immense pillars of saudstone, 150 to 
200 feet high, and about a hundred yards apart, set on the crest of a 
hill over a thousand feet in height. The summits of both are flat aud 
probably 50 feet in diameter, and arc perfectly inaccessible. Several 


branches of low brush and a tall growth of grass ornament the top. 
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The monuments rest on loose slaty rock, which wears away very fast, 
while the rock above is firm and breaks off in large cubic blocks. With 
the constant wearing away of the foundation and the cracking of the 
columns themselves, these curious pillars are fast going to ruin. 

West of this region, across the Piedra, there commences a series of 
hog-backs, very sharp and continuous, which give a peculiar form to 
the topography. Between two of these the Ute trail from Pagosa passes 
over *o the Animas. Above the crossing of the Piedra that stream is 
inclosed in a deep cation for some 10 miles, but below it is open all the 
way to its mouth. When we crossed it on July 23, it was 30 to 40 yards 
in width and from 1 to 3 feet in depth, with a rocky bed and swift curreut. 
A short distance below the ford we saw a new-made grave, the occupant 
of which (A. It. Stewart) had been drowned while trying to cross the 
stream a few months before. This vicinity is a favorite camping-ground 
for the Weeminuche or Southern Utes. We found a few of these, with 
their horses and goats, when we passed through. To the west, the trail 
takes its course up a little stream between two of the hog backs, thus 
having a smooth, even grade, with a wall on either hand. These spaces 
are trough shaped, with very abrupt sides. The ridges are very sharp, 
with their steepest slope toward the mountains. The Indians, appre¬ 
ciating the peculiar adaptability of the region for defense, have taken 
pains to fortify a narrow gap near the Piedra with piles of loose stones, 
to be used as rifle pits. Under a good leader, a small band of Iudians 
could hold this place against an army, especially since toward the 
mountains it is backed by dense timber. 

Passing by these we came to the Rio de Los Pinos, a stream quite as 
large as the Piedra. Here we found the ruins of an old bridge, which 
we supposed to have been built by Major Macomb in 1859. Near this, 
on the east side of the stream, we found a few pieces of pottery and a 
dim circular mound in the sage-brush, indicating that we were approach¬ 
ing the region of the ancieut ruins. On the west side of the river and 
several miles below we found a number of these marks of ruins that 
bad long since crumbled to dust. Whether the houses were made of 
adobe, or whether of stone as the rest farther south, I cannot tell. If 
the latter theory be true, we may properly assign to them great antiq¬ 
uity, but if the former, the weather of the region might accomplish the 
same resalt in a short time. These last relics were situated on a table 
adjoining the-river and about 50 feet above it, which is now sandy and 
covered with sage brush. When we were there late in July all vegeta¬ 
tion was parched by the great heat, except along a strip a few hundred 
yards wide near the stream. Considerable quantities of pottery were 
found on the surface, but all was very much discolored by the weather. 
The only remains of the buildings consist of a circular mound of earth 
seldom if ever one foot high, with a basin inside of it distinguished 
from the rest of the plain by being covered with flint-grass, from the 
water standing in it in the spring. About some a great deal of burned 
rock was to be seen. Except one or two little scraps of pottery, we saw 
nothing to indicate that these early inhabitants occupied the regiou 
along the Nutria. They seem to have kept at a considerable distance 
from the mountains, probably to avoid the cold winters. As they must 
have used the water of the streams for irrigating their corn, it is not 
improbable that a close examination among the sage-brush west of the 
Pinos might reveal some traces of the ditches, since these would likely 
be preserved long after many other artificial works had disappeared. 
Between the Pinos and the Florida, and extending southward to the 
mouth of the latter, is a desert plain, in which the vegetation is mostly 
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sage-brusli and cactus, with a few pinons here and there. This dry area 
extends from the timbered foot-hills and hog-backs on the north to a mass 
of hills whose northern border forms an east and west line between the 
two streams a few miles above the mouth of the Florida. This little 
desert covers about 100 square mites. The edges of it along both 
streams are occupied by ruins of the extinct people. Traveling down 
to the Animas and noticing occasional bits of pottery and other relics 
by the way, we followed the course of the latter stream. Below the 
mouth of the Florida the highlands are all composed of a dull red 
sandstone, in layers one above another indefinitely. The side-slopes 
are formed of numerous successive bluffs, with great blocks of stone in 
the spaces. After having climbed and wandered among the noble 
forms of the mountain peaks, the making of stations on these miserable 
dreary tables is very tiresome and monotonous. Here miss the 
cool atmosphere of the higher levels, and a burning sun seems to have 
dried the very marrow out of the bones of the land. The highest 
points are all covered with brush, so that we cannot see much of the 
country about us, but after climbing through the masses of stone blocks 
we are finally compelled to make the station half way up the side of 
the hill ou some projectiug ledge. 

On July 27 we came upon a barge ruined castle about 25 miles below 
the mouth of the Florida, on the west side of the Auimas. The build¬ 
ing was a very large one, but as we approached it we saw nothing to 
iudicate great antiquity. In fact, at first we half thought that alter all 
this might only be the remains of a modern Mexican pueblo, but the 
pottery that lay strewn about soon dissipated all such ideas. The build¬ 
ing was about 250 by 300 feet, with the rectangular corners. The re¬ 
mains of three stories were still, standing, while the great quantity of 
debris seemed to indicate that a fourth story might once have existed, 
but this was only a matter of conjecture. By crawling down under the 
decayed walls, through a low door, we came into a cell on the second 
floor. This was the only room which we could enter that was still in a 
fair state of preservation. It had evidently been a prison-cell. The 
door was 3 or 4 feet high, and about 2 feet wide. The dimensions of 
the cell itself, as near as I can remember, were about these: say 7 feet 
long by 5 wide, and 4£ to 5 feet high. It was situated in the midst of 
the building, with no opening of any kind to let in light or air except 
the little door. The wood work of the ceiling was quite wjsll preserved. 
On the walls was a plaster resembling sandstone, on which were a great 
many scratches that looked very fresh, and some rough outlines of men 
and horses that so much resembled the Ute carvings on the trees along 
their trails that we did not hesitate to ascribe the work to Ute artists. 

The walls were of cut stone about twice the size of a common brick, 
but the weather had worn away the corners and edges, and the rains 
had leached out all the mortar if there ever had been any there. In 
the spaces between the stones were pieces of pottery. The floors were 
of round poles of juniper with the bark on. The ends of the logs were 
in no case found smooth cut, but were ragged, as if worn off by some 
dull instrument. In one part of the building was a circular tower about 
twelve feet in diameter, built of scraps of stone of very irregular shapes. 
The bottom was partially tilled with dtibris. In the near vicinity there 
were circular mounds, markiug the position of smaller houses, but they 
were few in number, scarcely more, in fact, than might be needed for 
workshops by the inhabitants of the large building. Here we found 
great quantities of pottery, all more or less elaborately paiuted. All of 
it seemed to be of a finer quality than any we had seen near the mount- 
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ains. I bare said that these ruins did not look very ancient, but it 
must be remembered that as yet we know almost nothing about the 
climate of this region, but the vegetation and other things point to a 
very small annual fall of rain, in which case the rate of decay of a stone 
building might be very slow indeed. The elevation of this place is 
about 5,500 feet, and the distance from the high mountains thirty to 
forty miles, which facts would be likely, in this region, to reduce the 
rain fall to a very small figure. What is most needed to throw light on 
the age of these relics is a good set of meteorological observations some- 
where in this vicinity. 

Crossing over from the Animas to the San Juan, we found another 
large ruin, but smaller than the preceding. Here, again, was the usual 
assortment of pottery, out houses, &c., as in the former. In the banks of 
a wash that had been cut through on the east side of the house we found 
a stratum of burned corn, about an inch thick, a little below the surface, 
with here and there pieces of the cobs. In this ruin, as in the previous, 
the whole lower story is covered over with sand and trash, and may be 
in a good state of preservation. A couple of men in a few days could 
open a way into any of the lower rooms, in which case important relics 
might be uneartbed. 

Near this point we noticed a fine kind of cottonwood, having a large, 
spreading top, entirely unlike the common variety. As we moved up¬ 
stream we found scraps of pottery everywhere, and the marks of towers 
ou some of the prominent poiuts. It is one of the peculiar features of 
the subject that the pieces of pottery are so widely distributed. There 
is no place where you can feel sure that you will not come across them. 
In some places, ou dry sandstone tables, many miles from the river, we 
found them. 

Near here the river is very small, the greater part of it running through 
the sand underneath. The surrounding country is very uninteresting in 
appearance. To the south as far as the eye could roach there extended 
plaius very similar in appearance to those along the Union Pacific in 
Wyomiug, only they appeared more desolate, and, being further south, 
’were not so well watered. These rose considerably above the level of the 
viver, and were not terminated by mountains but extended to the hori¬ 
zon: Farther to the east, a mass of sandstone tables, ten times more 
desolate than the country near it, formed a prominent object in the 
landscape. The tables were separated by washes from a few hun¬ 
dred yards to half a mile wide. Some points far south of the San 
Juan seemed to rise several, thousand feet above the general level. 
The river cuts off the northwest corner of the mass, and runs through 
it for some 30 miles of its course. Almost all of the tables were covered 
with pines, mostly pinous. We passed through the northern edge of 
the formation, but this is not nearly so desolate as the northern part. 

On our way up the Sau Juan we followed a trail that turned east¬ 
ward into this curious country. The first day we traveled 30 miles up 
a dry wash without finding the end of it, then turned to the left to 
another wash, and after traveling five miles more we camped near a 
small spring of very strong alkali water. These dry washes are very pecu - 
liar. First as to their length. One that we came across was more than 50 
miles in length, without water, except alkali reefs at intervals of many 
Uiilea Second, they have such a slight fall that you may travel up one 
tor a long distance and be firmly persuaded you are going dowu-stream. 
This fact odds much to the danger of getting lost, especially as there 
Hr eoobare points above the rest from which to get a lookout, but all 
the tables nve formed of a single horizontal stratum, and the tops are 
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eral northerly course, lies for the first four miles far above the suow- 
liue, when it culminates in a high red peak and then plunges suddenly 
dowu to the timber, whence it falls quite gradually till it loses itself in 
the level of the valley near the junction of the first stream from the 
east. Now, it is on the west side of this ridge, at a point about six 
miles south of the Rio Grande, that we find this curious group of mon¬ 
uments. The mountain-rock is a kind of conglomerate of coarse gravel, 
with dark, hard bowlders interspersed. Running out from the ridge 
and at right angles to it is a series of parallel walls, from 40 to 60 feet 
thick at the base and 300., to 500 feet high at the highest points. 
These walls are from 100 tb 200 feet apait, and their summit lines 
join the ridge at the crest. The spaces between the walls have a 
very steep slope, so that the heights in each wall range from zero 
at or near the top of the ridge to the maximum height near the middle 
of the leugth of the wall. These walls are wonderfully regular as to 
thickness and direction. In one place two of them, each over 400 feet 
high, inclose a space completely, except at the lower side, both beiug 
perfectly uubroken. Many monuments with their capping-stones rise 
from the top of these walls. In some of the spaces between walls are 
high lone mouuments. In the northern part of the group the regularity 
of the walls seems to disappear, and an immense number of lone mouu> 
ments take their place. I believe this part to have more wonderful 
curiosities than the southern end, but we only had time to examine a 
very small part of the whole group uear the edge, and did uot get into 
the center of the mass at all. Several of the walls had large and very 
regular arches worn through them. From some views these arches 
appear as perfect iu form and proportion as if built by the hand of a 
mason. I succeeded by climbing along the wall on a very narrow ledge 
to get into one of these, and found it remarkably perfect on a near view 
also. It was about 50 feet span, with an altitude of 20 to 30 feet, the 
base being somewhat uneven, and the wall about 40 feet thick. This 
would seem to be a pretty large arch, but looking at it from the outside 
it is dwarfed into insiguificance by the size of the massive walls through 
which it forms a gate-way. This arch was situated about 100 feet above 
the foot of the wall, and about 200 below the summit. Lookiugout of it 
on either side you could see an inclosure formed by the walls on the sides. 
The illustration is from a drawing made under the arch of a column be¬ 
tween it and the next wall to the north. (See Plate L.) This is nearly 300 
feet in height. The wall in the background was nearly 500 feet high at 
the highest point. It was surmounted by a number of monuments of 
toauy different sizes, which, with their cap-stoues, might well be likened 
to sentiuels keeping guard on the walls of a great city. These are 
sentinels iu more senses than one—sentinels guarding from profane 
eyes the holy secrets of uature£—for the stones which they bear upon 
their shoulders, far over the traveler’s head, carry a menace not to 
remain unheeded. They resemble human sentiuels in another sense 
also, for they possess that characteristic so rarely found iu inorganic 
nature, a very definite term of existence. The hard bowlder incrusted 
iu the walls has all the softer material around it worn away by the 
storms, anjl it, in turn, protects from the weather the column of con¬ 
glomerate vertically under it. Thus it slowly grows out of the destruc¬ 
tion of things about it. In fact almost all the wonderful forms iu 
nature grow iu this way. This is a remarkable case of nature’s sculpture, 
slow sculpture, too j for nature when she comes to work up the details 
of her monuments is very deliberate. This work, unlike the great and 
noble carvings of mountain forms, doeB not require thousands of ages. 
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eral northerly course, lies for the first four miles far above the snow¬ 
line, when it culminates iu a high red peak and then plunges suddenly 
down to the timber, whence it falls quite gradually till it loses itself in 
the level of the valley near the junction of the first stream from the 
east. Now, it is on the west side of this ridge, at a point about six 
miles south of the Rio Grande, that we find this curious group of mon¬ 
uments. The mountain-rock is a kind of conglomerate of coarse gravel, 
with dark, hard bowlders interspersed. Running out from the ridge 
and at right angles to it is a series of parallel walls, from 40 to GO feet 
thick at the base and 300^. to 500 feet high at the highest points. 
These walls are from 100 tO 200 feet apart, and their summit lines 
join the ridge at the crest. The spaces between the walls have a 
very steep slope, so that the heights in each wall range from zero 
at or near the top of the ridge to the maximum height near the middle 
of the length of the wall. These walls are wonderfully regular as to 
thickness and direction. Iu one place two of them, each over 400 feet 
high, inclose a space completely, except at the lower side, both being 
perfectly unbroken. Many monuments with their capping-stones rise 
from the top of these walls. In some of the spaces between walls are 
high lone monuments. In the northern part of the group the regularity 
of the walls seems to disappear, and an immense number of lone monu¬ 
ments take their place. I believe this part to have more wonderful 
curiosities thau the southern end, but we only had time to examine a 
very small part of the whole group uear the edge, and did not get into 
the center of the mass at all. Several of the walls had large and very 
regular arches worn throngh them. From some views these arches 
appear as perfect iu form and proportion as if built by the hand of a 
mason. I succeeded by climbing along the wall on a very narrow ledge 
to get into one of these, and found it remarkably perfect on a near view 
also. It was about 50 feet spau, with an altitude of 20 to 30 feet, the 
base being somewhat uneven, and the wall about 40 feet thick. This 
would seem to be a pretty large arch, but looking at it from the ontside 
it is dwarfed into insignificance by the size of the massive walls through 
which it forms a gate-way. This arch was situated about 100 feet above 
the foot of the wall, and about 200 below the summit. Looking out of it 
on either side you could see an iuclosure formed by the walls on the sides. 
The illustration is from a drawing made under the arch of a column be¬ 
tween it and the next wall to the north. (See PlateL.) This is nearly 300 
feet in height. The wall in the background was nearly 500 feet high at 
the highest point. It was surmounted by a number of monuments of 
taany different sizes, which, with their cap-stones, might well be likened 
to sentiuels keeping guard on the walls of a great city. These are 
sentinels iu more senses than one—sentiuels guarding from profane 
eyes the holy secrets of nature*—for the stones which they bear upon 
their shoulders, far over the traveler’s head, carry a menace not to 
remain uuheeded. They resemble human sentiuels in auother sense 
also, for they possess that characteristic so rarely found in inorganic 
nature, a very defiuite term of existence. The hard bowlder incrusted 
in the walls* has all the softer material around it worn away by the 
storms, anjl it, in turn, protects from the weather the column of con¬ 
glomerate vertically under it. Thus it slowly grows out of the destruc¬ 
tion of things about it In fact almost all the wonderful forms in 
nature grow in this way. This is a remarkable case of nature’s sculpture, 
slow sculpture, too j for nature when she comes to work up the details 
of her monuments is very deliberate. This work, unlike the great and 
noble carvings of mountain forms, does not require thousands of ages, 
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rock, with occasional scratches, showing that a glacier once passed over 
the precipice into the amphitheater at the head of the canon. 

Eastward from station 86 the slope was quite steep for some distance 
down to a super-timber-line plateau, which extended out to the bend of 
the Conejos. Between the southern and middle forks of the stream 
there lay a table of about 20 square miles in extent, mostly covered with 
timber, that seemed to be almost completely isolated from the main-land. 
Along a circumference of about 20 miles it was bordered by an impassa¬ 
ble precipice, extending down to the stream-beds. On the west, a 
narrow isthmus, a mile in width, connected it with the high plateau. 
After we had nearly finished work on the peak, there came up a snow 
and hail storm, accompanied by electricity. The storm was of short 
duration, but left the rocks white with snow. 

During our stay on the summit, in the intervals of work, we killed 
two grizzlies, took long-range shots at a third, and just missed get¬ 
ting a shot at a fourth. These bears live on grass and roots, and 
come up regularly to wander over the plateaus in search of food. 
What may be their object in climbing up to these high regions I cannot 
say. It is possible the cold, clear air has some attraction for them, 
although the beds of the canons are already so elevated that the 
weather is always cool. 

Beturning by the trail we came over the plateau, we again camped 
in the pass, where we were visited during the night by a heavy rain¬ 
storm. The next day 'we ascended the plateau south of the pass, and 
found a level area of many square miles, all above i2,000 feet elevation. 
The storm continued, and the clouds reached far below the summit of 
the plateau, but by dint of patient watching and waiting we were able 
to make a partial station (88) on the southern brink of the table. De¬ 
scending to the head of the Rio de los Pinos, we camped near the tim¬ 
ber-line. The storm continued all night, and the camp, being high, was 
surrounded by bogs and marshes, making it doubly disagreeable. One 
who has only experienced the storms of the lower levels cannot appre¬ 
ciate the feelings of a person caught in a storm of several days’ dura¬ 
tion at the timber-line. There is a certain dreary sensation connected 
with it that cannot be described. The next day we started out in the 
storm, and descending rapidly down the creek, soon came to beautiful 
meadows and scattering clumps of spruce and quaking asp, and an 
increased degree of heat seemed to suffuse all things with life, very dif¬ 
ferent from the region of perpetual cold and dampness 2,000 feet above. 
Taking this course, aud crossing a low ridge to the southward, we again 
struck the trail from Tierra Amarilla. Following this eastward, we 
made stations 90 and 91, on a table near the lower extremity of the 
Conejos Canon, and a short distance from the edge of San Luis Valley. 
Returning, we followed up a small stream to the south, then crossing a 
divide, came to the head of the Brazos, along which we found a wide 
space of land devoid of timber and covered with grass. On the even¬ 
ing of August 27 the weather turned off clear and cold, with heavy 
frost during the night. This marks the fall change. Some years, at 
this season, there are several weeks of clear fall weather, but in others 
there seems to be no definite interim between the summer rains and 
the winter snows. Continuing down the stream, we came to another 
trail from Tierra Amarilla, which we followed westward, making sta¬ 
tion 93 north of the trail, and 94 on the brink of the precipice overhang¬ 
ing the Brazos. At this latter point quartzite makes its appearance. 
This mass fills the space in the bend of the Brazos, and presents a great 
Lluff face to the south and east. Toward the west the country is cut 
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op into many gorges, and hills continue down to the Chama. It is said 
that these mountains are subject to an extraordinary fall of snow in 
winter. In returning from this peak we passed through a large and 
fine-looking meadow, with a cabin built on, its northern border, near the 
trail. A blacksmith shop had been built near it, but all was now de* 
sorted. It is probable that some one selected the site in summer, but 
did not take into account the great elevation aifd the consequent fierce 
winters. 

Following the trail eastward, we passed several large herds of sheep 
on their way to Denver. Some bands of cattle were also to be seen* 
Crossing the divide, we followed down the San Antonio, and camped 
a few miles above the main bend. The next day we made station 97, ou 
San Antonio Mountain, a great dome-like peak directly east of the bend 
in the creek. This mountain is so completely isolated from the range 
that in coming toward it down the San Antonio it is quite impossible to 
tell whether that stream flows around the north or south side of it. It 
is about two miles in diameter at the base, and rises nearly 2,000 feet 
above the plain. This peak commands very distant views to the north 
and soath. From its summit we could see Mount Princeton, near Chalk 
Creek, distant 130 miles in an air line, while to the south another peak 
appeared to be still more distant. 

Following northward down the San Antonio, we found the formation 
to be of basalt, through which the stream had cut a peculiar little canon, 
about 100 feet deep and from 100 to 200 feet wide, with the walls so 
precipitous that a footman could descend to the stream only at long 
intervals. The water here was bad, being polluted by the bands of cat¬ 
tle and sheep on the head of the stream. After riding many miles, and 
passing the junction of the San Antonio and Pinos, we finally found a 
narrow gorge leading from the basalt table down to the bed of the creek. 
The wash terminated in a bed of sand. In front of us there rose a de¬ 


tached piece of the basalt table, a few hundred yards in length, and 
bearing a striking resemblance to an island. A regular channel about 
a hundred yards wide separated it from the mainland. It is probable 
that at some time long since the San Antonio ran through this channel. 

At the junction the Pinos is much the larger creek, but the name of 
the other has been given to the main stream. The valley proper com¬ 
mences on the former, a short distance above the junction, and con¬ 
tinues out into the desert. The upper portion is thickly settled by 
Mexicans, engaged in raising grain on the bottom-land and herding 
sheep on the basalt tables.- A great many clusters of adobe bouses, 
each bearing a separate name, are scattered along the stream, far out 
into the valley j but the only productive land along any of these streams 
is comprised in a very narrow strip near the water, and extending only 
a few miles from the base of the range. In this little area fair crops of 
grain are raised with irrigation, but the elevation is too great and the 
summer too short for grain to ripen with any certainty. The warm 
weather does not commence till the last of May, and this year a foot of 
snow fell on September 20, while the frosts of the fall commenced sev¬ 
eral weeks earlier. Thus we see that the whole growing-season is 
scarcely over three months. During this time the weather is very hot 
during the day, but the nights are cold. All these things are important 
drawbacks to farming operations. As we passed this place (August 31) 
the wheat was only heading out, but as the fall had commenced, and 
the winter followed close on its heels, none of the grain could have come 
to maturity. The heavy storm three weeks later must have found the 


crops still unripe, and the foot of snow that then fell must have de- 
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stroyed them utterly. It may be objected that this season was an 
exceptional one; but I remember seeing different persons cutting their 
fine-looking wheat for hay, which they would not have done if they had 
liad any hopes of harvesting the grain. Much has been said of the in¬ 
dolence of the Mexicans and the rudeness of their farming-implements, 
but I doubt very much whether the most enterprising white farmers, 
with all the modern appliances, could make grain-raising a success on 
the west side of San Luis Valley. 

Traveling northward aloDg the main road to Del Norte, we reached 
Conejos, a Mexican village on a stream of the same name. Its elevation 
above the sea is 7,880 feet. Here is the post-office for the many villages 
in the vicinity. The stream is fringed with a rich growth of cottonwood 
far out into the plain, but, as with the San Antonio, the Alamosa, and 
others, the timber ceases long before the stream reaches the Rio Grande. 
This seems to be due neither to the great heat nor to the want of water, 
but to the leanness of the soil. As far as the sediment from the mount¬ 
ains extends, just so far the timber grows, but no farther. The Conejos 
runs in a shallow shifting bed, and every spring the water overflows its 
banks. Passing this point, we camped a few miles to the north, near a 
low bluff, where a ditch supplied us with water. From here we had an 
extensive view of the plain. Standing on the general level, and looking 
toward the northeast, we could see the plain 50 miles away, and nearly 
the whole height of the sand-hills at Mosca Pass. As the curvature of 
the earth for the given distance would be nearly 1,700 feet, the sand¬ 
hills would be entirely invisible if the valley were truly level; but it 
slopes from the ends of the line to the Rio Grande near the middle, thus 
nearly neutralizing the effect of curvature. At this season so clear was 
the atmosphere that in the morning and evening we could see distinctly 
all the main ridges of the Sierra Blanca and many of the small ravines, 
although they were 40 miles distant in a straight line. We made sta¬ 
tions 99 and 100 on a grassy plateau between the Conejos and the Rio 
de la Jara. On the sides facing the streams are bluffs of considerable 
height, but on the east the plateau is raised above the level of San Luis 
Valley by a low bluff 20 to 50 feet in height. West from station 100 
across the Jara a number of small streams came down, cutting deep 
gorges. Between them appeared narrow plateau peninsulas surrounded 
by bluffs, except on the west, where a narrow isthmus connected them 
with the main plateau. 

Crossing the Jara and the Agua Caliente, we made station 101 on the 
north side of the Alamosa where that stream emerges from its canon 
into the valley. At the time of our visit the grasshoppers covered the 
ground in great numbers, and consumed all the grass left by the sheep. 
These pests, continually jumping into the stream, furnish food for the 
trout. Harry Yount, our packer, succeeded in catching a number of these 
fish, and found them gorged with the insects. Thirty-five full-grown 
grasshoppers and a water-worm were taken from one fish of about a pound 
weight. 

Having finished the main range, we took our course eastward, down 
the Alamosa, then across the intervening plain to the Conejos. Here, 
at a point a few miles above the mouth of the stream, we found some 
white settlers, and succeeded in getting some potatoes, which we 
esteemed a rare luxury after our long abstinence from vegetables. The 
valley of- the Conejos in this region is very narrow, while beyond on 
either side the plain extends for miles, being covered with sage-brush 
and cactus, the latter quite scarce, however. The plain is not composed 
of loose, shifting sand, like many deserts elsewhere, but the sand and 
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gravel form a hed, which is usually very firm. Herds of cattle were 
■ feeding on the meadows near the lower ends of the Alamosa and Cone¬ 
jos, while some found good picking among the sage brush. The entire 
lack of timber or even brush on the plain detracts much from its useful¬ 
ness as a pasture. Moving again toward the southeast through the 
volcanic hills, we camped on the Eio Grande. During the day we made 
station 102, on the most northerly table of the group, a point about 500 
feet above the valley. This group of hills, in the center of San Luis 
Valley, is bounded on the west and north by the Conejos, the stream 
running northward over 12 miles, in an opposite direction to the Eio 
Grande, to pass around them. A part of the group is east of the Eio 
Grande, but does not reach as far north as the mouth of the Conejos, 
and eastward from the' river only about 8 miles. The western group 
extends southward nearly 20 miles to the Lower San Luis Plain, but as 
the hills stand isolated one from the other, much plain-land is included 
between them. This mass covers somewhere about a hundred square 
miles, while in the eastern there may be 30 or 40. Between the eastern 
group and the Sangre de Cristo Eange is alow gap apparently the same 
height as the valley north and south, which is supposed to have once 
been the strait connecting the upper with the lower lake that once 
covered San Luis Valley. Between the western hills and the main 
range is a smooth plain, but one considerably above the general level 
of the valley. The hills are of various shapes and heights; many are 
nearly level tables with bluff edges, but others are very regular cones. In 
height they range from 200 to 1,600 feet above the plain. One, on which 
we made stations 103 and 104, rose 1,500 feet above the valley, and its 
summit covered an area of two or three square miles, being surrounded 
by bluffs, which were impassable except at few points. On the summit 
we noticed the holes of prairie-dogs in several places. On the south 
side was a little timber, while grass was quite abundant. Cattle had 
roamed over the plateau, having climbed up from the plain in search of 
grass. South of this was another similar table of about equal height, 
but even greater area. The hills east of the Eio Grande are more 
irregular in form and usually much smaller and lower. Soon after pass¬ 
ing the mouth of the Conejos the river changes quite abruptly. Above 
for many miles it winds about over a great area, and sloughs lead in all 
directions, but at this point it becomes very straight and enters a rocky 
bed, and for a short distance cuts a narrow gorge. Passing through 
this and emerging from the hills near the mouth of the Culebra, it runs 
through a ‘shallow but definite bed in the rock. This continues for five 
or six miles to a point below the ford, where the stream enters a narrow 
canon cut in the basalt, very similar to that of the San Antonio. 

On our march down the river we made station 105, on a sharp rocky 
cone on the west bank of the river, near the mouth of the Culebra. 
In following down the river we expected to have camped on the Cos¬ 
tilla, but we found it dry near its entrance to the Eio Grande, the water 
having been consumed in irrigation near the mountains. Its course 
was marked by a gorge about a mile in length, cut through the basalt 
from the plain to the bed of the river. The walls were so nearly im¬ 
passable that the Mexican shepherds had used it for a corral, and had 
built little coverts near the upper end to sleep in. Into this curious 
inclosnre they drove their sheep and goats at night, and herded them 
on the plains during the day. This is the only path to the river within 
many miles. No water can be had except by following down this 
narrow defile. The canon of the main stream is similar—only more 
impassable. The walls are from 100 to 200 feet apart, and about 100 
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feet in vertical height. These are essentially perpendicular, being pro¬ 
duced by the rock breaking off in cubic blocks with a vertical fracture. 
The hardness of the basalt prevents any appreciable weathering, thus 
preserving the abruptness of the walls. Through this narrow gorge 
the Rio Grande rashes with great velocity, very unlike the same stream 
30 miles above. From our southern stations we could distinctly trace 
the narrow cahon down to the parallel of 36° 45', at which point the 
stream passes between two great hills, which, with others to the west, 
form the sudden southern terminus of the great San Luis Valley. The 
length of the canon brought under our observation was about 30 miles. 
After camping on the bluff near the river, the next day we made sta¬ 
tions 106 and 107, on the UtePeak, a great aome about four miles south 
of the Colorado line. Its diameter at the base is about four miles, and 
it rises 2,500 feet above the plain. West of this peak, across the river, 
there is a large area of very level plain quite isolated from the rest of 
the valley. 

From a camp in the southeast corner of San Luis, we ascended a 
peak of the Sangre de Cristo Range, and made station 108. This com¬ 
manded a very distant view to the south. The range seemed to pre¬ 
serve the definite character as far as we could see. A little southward 
of this peak San Luis Valley ended, and the depression of the Rio 
Grande seemed to be very rough, being covered with hills and cut 
thrbngh with gulches. On the ’southern edge of the valley, north of 
the range of hills that follows the parallel of 36° 45', and east of the 
Rio Grande, we saw a Mexican village, with a large area of grain to 
the north of it. The fields belonging to the different individuals were 
separated only by single furrows, and fences were nowhere to be seen. 
Several similar settlements were also seen on the Costilla and Culebra. 
North of station 108, and nearly under it, was a deep canon, with a small 
grassy valley at the bottom, in which we noticed numbers of wild cattle. 
These had evidently strayed from the settlements in the valley, and 
finding this hidden park, did not return. At the lower end the stream 
passes through a narrow rocky gorge to the plain, thus cutting off all 
direct communication with the little park. Besides cattle, other game 
was numerous. Harry Yount killed a splendid buck deer, with enor¬ 
mous antlers, bearing on one side eleven prongs, and on the other, thir¬ 
teen. 

Following northward along the foot of the range, and coming to 
Costilla Creek, we followed up the latter stream to its head. There are 
many peaks in the vicinity reaching above the timber-line, but none to 
a very great height. For about 12 miles the Costilla runs along the 
range from north to south, dividing it into two distinct parts; then, 
cutting through the west ridge in a rugged canon, turns toward the 
northwest, and crosses the plain to the Rio Grande. 

In making station 110, oi* a high plateau peak north of the bend, we 
were caught iu a storm, and for many days after this we were harassed 
by occasional showers. 

From station 111, on Costilla Peak, we obtained a good view of the 
country about the head of the Purgatory and Cimarron. The whole 
region south from the Spanish Peaks and west from Trinidad is 
covered with low black hills, of a sandstone formation. The entire 
lack of any definite order among the parts of the mass gives to it 
a monotonous aspect. The courses of the main streams cannot be 
traced from a distance, from the fact that there are no valleys aloug 
their banks. These hills extend a coiisiderable distance into New Mex¬ 
ico, and cover an area of about 1,000 square miles. 
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On September 12 we made station 112, on Boundary Peak, west of 
the Costilla, and were canght in a storm of hail, rain, and electricity. 
On this peak we found a stonfe monument marking the line between 
Colorado and New Mexico. The next morning being clear, we rode 
northward along the summit of the range to make station 113, on a high 
point south of Culebra Peak. For four or five miles our course lay en¬ 
tirely above the line of perpetual snow, while the ridge was very uneven, 
so that we were compelled to cross several high peaks before reaching 
the one we wanted to use as a station. Here we left our mules and 
climbed to the summit on foot, a vertical height of 1,200 feet. The 
weather was quite clear till we neared the summit, when, a cloud com¬ 
ing over us, enveloped the whole mountain, and rain and hail began 
to fall. Setting up the instrument, we obtained disjointed views through 
the breaks in the clouds. The storm increased, but we waited patiently, 
amusing ourselves by laying the foundation of a fine monument that 
was destined never to be finished. One thing that made our position 
the more aggravating was the fact that through the gaps in the cloud 
we could see the bright sunshine on either side of us, only a few miles 
away; but the clouds seemed to hug so closely to the summits of the 
range that the wind could not remove them. The clouds, as they come 
from the west, are canght against these high peaks, and become massed 
together, thus producing continual storms. The direction of the range, 
at right angles to the prevailing winds, makes it an almost impassable 
barrier in the way of the east-bound storms. During our work to the 
west of San Luis, we noticed that all the clouds in passing over the 
Sangre de Oristo Mountains were retarded in their journey. Once in 
particular, while there was a steady breeze from the west, we saw a 
small cloud, probably not more than a few hundred yards across, which 
had caught against the very crest of the Sierra Blanca. The part of the 
peak touched by the little cloud was not more than one or two hun¬ 
dred feet in vertical height, yet that much served to hold the cloud in 
face of a strong breeze for several hours. The storm encountered on 
station 113 was apparently not over 10 miles in breadth. Returning 
the way we came, we found camp located in the pass from the head 
of the Costilla to the Culebra. The next morning we started again to 
make 113. Again the weather was clear for the most of the journey; 
but, alas! when we reached the summit the cloud again surrounded 
us, and again the hail and rain came down. After remaining a few 
hoars, we returned, the cold rain and wind persecuting us along the 
whole dreary line to camp. The third morning again was clear, and 
for the third time we attempted to do our duty, but after going a 
short distance, we saw the storm gathering, and we turned southward 
and finished station 112. By reaching it early we succeeded in doing a 
little work; but soon the clouds fell, while hail, rain, and electricity 
forced us to return to camp. The morning of the fourth day saw us 
crossing the pass, and going down the west slope toward the valley of 
the Culebra. At an elevation between 9,000 and 10,000 feet we found 
the sun shining brightly and the air warm and pleasant and full of life. 

Between the mountains proper and San Luis on the west,’there in¬ 
tervenes a small valley or pla n 8 to 10 miles long from north to south, 
and several miles across. This is separated from the San Luis Valley 
by a low range of hills. This causes the southern branch of the Culebra 
to run parallel to the range for so long a distance. Traveling north¬ 
ward, close to high mountains and crossing several streams on the way, 
we camped high up on one of the branches of the Culebra. The next 
day we made station 116, on the Culebra Peak, the highest summit be- 
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tween Sangre de Cristo Pass and the Colorado line. The weather was 
quite clear, bat the clouds continually passing over us and shading the 
peak made it much colder than was comfortable. The wind was now 
from the north, and it was very interesting to see how the clouds were 
gradually consumed before it. Some, as they passed over Fort Garland, 
would appear to be a mile in diameter, but before they reached us they 
would be nearly destroyed. The manner in which they melted away 
before the dry air from the north was curious in the extreme. 

On September 19 we marched to Fort Garland. In the evening a 
blustering wind arose from the west, which soon brought up a storm, 
and snow fell thick and fast all night. Soon a fierce wind came down 
from the north, caused by the sudden cooling of the high Sierra Blanca 
by the fall of snow. The next day the wind continued, with occasional 
showers of rain and some snow, but on all the high summits the snow fell 
without cessation, and they were entirely hidden from view, being en¬ 
veloped in the clouds. During the night four or five inches of snow fell 
on the valley, and the mercury reached a minimum of 22°. The second 
day there was a slight break in the storm during the forenoon, but it 
soon set in steadily raining and snowing. During the third day, Sep¬ 
tember 22, the storm lightened considerably and cleared away during 
the night. In this three days’ storm there fell about one foot of snow on 
San Luis Valley and about two feet on the Sangre de Cristo Range. 
During the storm we were furnished quarters at the fort, and I take 
this occasion to thank the officers at the post, on behalf of our party, for 
the very kind treatment we received at their hands. 

On the morning of September 23 we started up the East Fork of the 
Sangre de Cristo, known as Indian Creek, and camped at the summit. 
The ground was covered deep with snow. After making station 119, 
near this pass, we traveled southward and climbed upon the mountain 
ridge south of the station. We rode along the divide for four or five 
miles, at an elevation ranging from 12,000 to 13,000 feet above the sea. 
A stiff breeze was blowing from the east, and the snow on the ridge 
was nearly two feet deep. On attaining the summit of a high peak, 
where we expected to make a station, we found the wind blowing so 
hard that we could scarcely stand against it. What was still worse, 
however, thick fog began to cover the range, and we were forced to re¬ 
turn in haste. The wind now blew a perfect hurricane directly across 
the ridge, and we were compelled to follow along the crest for nearly 
five miles before we could leave it. Our clothes were soon saturated by 
the driving fog, and the deep snow gave a terrible sharpness to the 
wind passing over it. At times the gusts came so strong that the mules 
were moved bodily several inches, although they leaned far over toward 
the wind. The valley of the Cucbaras seemed to act as a funnel, so that 
the wind, spread over many miles of the plain, was forced through this 
narrow place, thus increasing its velocity to such an alarming extent. 
The storm was so blinding that our mules made little headway. Their 
hair hung with icicles, produced from fog by the wind. After a long 
and fearfql tramp we finally turned down the east slope and soon found 
ourselves in the timber, where the weather seemed wonderfully warm 
in contrast to that above, although great masses of snow covered the 
ground even there. After camping on a head branch of the Gucharas, 
and having a slight fall of snow during night, we crossed the head of 
the canon of the Gucharas. Here we found a road leading over a pass 
southward to some settlements near the head of the Purgatory. 
Between the west Spanish Peak and the range there is a sharp hog¬ 
back, jammed in between the two volcanic formations. From a-dis- 
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tance it would generally be mistaken for a dike. It extends northward 
from the pass several miles, and is notable for its sharpness and its con¬ 
tinuity. Its position may be easily found on the map, as it lies between 
the Oucharas and a branch on.the east running parallel with it. In 
fact, it has produced that peculiar parallelism of the two streams. 

On September 26/we ascended the West Spanish, and found the ascent 
quite easy. We had about 1,500 feet to climb after leaving our mules. 
The summit was covered with deep snow, but the weather was clear, 
and the station a perfect success. On account of its great height and 
isolated position, it was a commanding point for topography. The sys¬ 
tem of dikes radiating from the mountains give it a peculiar character. 
Someof these, after reaching the base of the mountains, extend for several 
miles out into the valley in unbroken walls, often more than a hundred 
feet in height. A few dikes crossed the main system at acute angles. 
Some were to be seen on the south side of the peak also. The whole 
mountain has a very regular form, and with its lesser companion, a few 
miles to the east, forms one of the great land-marks in this part of 
Colorado. 

The next day we climbed Trinchera Peak, a high mountain at the 
head of the Cucharas and west of the pass. Above the timber-line we 
found the snow about two feet deep, with banks much deeper. Earlier 
in the season the climb from this side would have been quite easy, but 
the deep snow made it very difficult. On reaching the divide, at an 
elevation of 13,000 feet, we were much surprised to see the fresh 
tracks of a large grizzly, leading down from the summit of the peak 
and following .the ridge northward. We made good use of his tracks, 
however, for by stepping carefully in them we avoided breaking through 
the deep snow-banks, which would have been very tiresome. Thus, too, 
we were enabled to put to good use the unerring instinct of the bear in 
selecting the best route to travel by. In one place the tracks led down 
a very dangerous descent. At this point the ridge was very sharp, so 
that it was impossible to travel anywhere except along the crest. On 
the west side was a very steep snow-bank, glazed hard with ice, which 
after 20 or 30 feet terminated in a precipice several hundred feet down. 
Above it was a rocky ledge about 20 feet in height, with the projecting 
stones very loose and covered with snow and ice. Now the steep snow¬ 
bank, with the most of its surface frozen, occupied a gap between the 
ledge of rocks and its continuation down the ridge, yet the bear had 
come head foremost down the ledge and passed the snow-bank without 
faltering or taking time to consider. We followed his footsteps up the 
same place, but were compelled to hand the instruments up one at a 
time. The climb required great care, as the rocks were loose and cov¬ 
ered with snow, and we made the ascent at the risk of our lives. On 
reaching the summit of the peak, we found the bear-tracks winding 
about all over it. The animal had come up from the south side, and 
must have been on his travels very early, as we first came upon his track 
early in the morning. This peak is very high, bnt the summit is broad, 
and many peaks in the vicinity obstruct the view, so that it was not 
very well suited for a station. Returning, we traveled southward along 
the wagon-road. After a few miles we came to several curious hog-backs, 
having a general course from north to south. Between the two princi¬ 
pal ones is a fine transverse valley, called by the settlers in the vicinity 
Stone Wall Valley, and the name is not inappropriate. The grass is 
fine and some farming is carried on near this place, but again the eleva¬ 
tion and the proximity to the high mountains interferes seriously with 
the grain-crops. Between the hog-backs and the range game is quite 
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abundant. We saw many deer between Mount Trinehera and the Span¬ 
ish Peaks. In our travels we continued southward to the South Fork 
of the Purgatory, where we found some Mexican settlements. Along 
the upper portion of the stream there is quite a valley, and some corn 
is raised, but a short distance below where we struck the stream it 
enters a canon, through which the wagon-road leads to Trinidad. At 
the lower end of the valley in the canon is a curious little butte, near 
the summit of which a wooden cross has been inserted by the Mexicans. 

After making stations on the hills south of the river we started for 
Trinidad, passing several Mexican villages on the way, and making sta¬ 
tions wherever necessary along the route. In many places we saw veins 
of coal cropping out along the bluffs. Some have told of the great and 
extensive valley of the Purgatory, but all the valley we saw consisted 
of small patches here and there, seldom a hundred acres in extent, and 
generally less. Where we passed through, the river had overflowed its 
banks and destroyed a great deal of the corn planted on the bottom¬ 
land. The elevation of the valley proper nowhere reaches 6,000 feet 
above the sea, so that wherever water for irrigation can be conveniently 
obtained any kind of crops may be raised. .1 may mention here that 
among the settlers the river does not go by the name of “ Purgatory,* 
but the original French name of “Purgatoire ” has gone through a curi¬ 
ous transformation, and has been corrupted into Picket-Wire, which 
has a ludicrous resemblance in sound to the former name. A few miles 
above Trinidad we passed the mouth of Long’s Greek, which was almost 
dry, although it has a length of 30 miles. This is accounted for by the 
fact that it runs its whole length through the low, dry hills. Leaving 
the Purgatory near this point, we crossed over to Raton Greek, a very 
small stream, draining the west side of the Fisher’s Peak plateau. From 
there we ascended the plateau and made stations 131 and 132, on the 
west edge. This table is surrounded on all sides by bluffs, in many places 
several hundred feet vertical. It extends southward several miles and 
eastward as far as we could see. In form it is very irregular, .being in 
some places several miles across, and in others a few hundred yards. 
Fisher’s Peak is the highest point, at the northwest corner, and detached 
from the main mass by a deep space. It is 9,460 feet above sea-level. 
On the plateau we found plenty of grass and water and a few quaking 
asp-trees, while in the valley, 3,400 feet below, everything was parched 
by the burning sun. 

Resuming our march, we rode into Trinidad, and found it to be a town 
of considerable size, with a heterogeneous population of whites and Mex¬ 
icans, seemingly contending for the mastery, with the odds in favor of 
the former. A number of neat business buildings occupied the center, 
while the suburbs were made up of Mexican huts. A number of coal 
and iron mines are being worked in the vicinity. 

Leaving Trinidad, we followed up the Purgatory to the mouth of 
Higbee Creek, a dry .water-course coming in from the north. Thence we 
crossed over the divide to the north and came to the Apishpa. With 
this stream, as with the Purgatory, the natural euphonious name had 
been transformed by some western pioneer into Fish-Paw, and the creek 
goes by that name among the settlers. This stream drains the region 
south of the Spanish Peaks, but contains only a small quantity of water. 
Along its banks we found a number of Mexicau huts, made of adobe, 
but the general air of filth and indolence seemed to indicate a low order 
of civilization. Every house had a number of dogs, sometimes as many 
as six or seven. The clothing of the adults approached the minimum, 
but the children were often entirely naked. The valley of the stream 
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is small and unimportant, bat most of the available soil is planted in 
corn by the Mexicans. Following down the stream to the plain, we 
turned northward. From Trinidad to the northern extremity of the 
hills, a few miles above the Apishpa, they present an abrupt front 
toward the east, and their junction with the plain is very sharply de¬ 
fined. 

Following along the plain toward the north, we came to the Cucha- 
ras, where we found a considerable area under cultivation. Coal¬ 
mines are being worked near the stream. After this we crossed the 
Huerfano, followed up Williams Creek into the Wet Mountain Valley, 
past Rosita, and thence to Canyon City. Here we made our hundredth 
camp, having been one hundred and twenty-seven days on onr journey. 
The next day, October 12, we took the narrow-gauge train and arrived 
in Denver, our point of beginning. 
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REPORT OF HENRY GANNETT, M. E., TOPOGRAPHER 
OF THE GRAND RIVER DIVISION, 1875. 


LETTER TO DR. F. V. HAYDEN. 


Washington, D, C., April 30,1877. 

Sib : I have the honor to submit to you herewith my report on the 
geographical work of the Grand River division during the field-seasons 
of 1875 and 1876. 

It was found to be almost impossible to write a separate report on 
the work of each year, as the areas covered during the two seasons 
were so closely connected that they cannot be treated separately. 

In 1875, my party consisted of ten persons: Dr, A. 0. Peale, geolo¬ 
gist; William E. Atkinson, assistant topographer; William S. Holman, 
barometrical observer; L. Dallas, general assistant; four packers, and 
a cook. 

Leaving Denver on June 4, we traveled, via Turkey Creek road, 
South Park, Arkansas Valley, San Luis Valley, and Cochetopa Pass, 
to the Los Pinos agency. My work began at this point. We followed 
the route of the present mail-road to the Uucompahgre Valley. At 
the ford of the Uncompahgre Eiver, I detached Messrs. Holman and 
Dallas and two packers with orders to proceed to the Gunnison Eiver 
at the mouth of Eoubideau’s Creek and establish there a temporary 
supply-camp. With the balance, which formed the working party, 1 
followed the Uncompahgre Eiver to the foot of the San Juan Mount¬ 
ains. Then turning westward, I reached the summit of the Uncom¬ 
pahgre plateau, and followed its crest northwestward to the Grand 
River, reaching, from the crest, all the country between the Uncompah¬ 
gre Valley on the east and the San Miguel and Dolores Eivers on the 
west ThencSe I returned to my supply-camp, fording the Gunnison a 
few miles above its mouth, and again at the mouth of Eoubideau’s Creek. 

Finding it advisable, I decided to remove my supply-camp to the Do¬ 
lores Eiver, at the western mouth of Una weep Canon. The route 
taken was via the Unaweep Canon, which forms a natural highway be¬ 
tween the Gunnison and Dolores Eivers. On the way we met Mr. 
Gardner’s party, and decided to remain together, under the orders of 
Mr. Gardner, while working in the vicinity of the Sierra la Sal, which , 
was known to be infested by a band of troublesome Indians. 

Leaving the supply-camp and the packers, who were engaged in 
freighting provisions thence from the settlements, we followed up the 
Dolores to the mouth of Salt Creek, or Rito Salado, up this small stream, 
and thence across high plateaus to the foot of the La Sal Mountains. 
About a week was spent in and about these mountains, which afforded 
magnificent opportunities for work. Thence our course of travel was 
southward toward the Sierra Abajo or Blue Mountains. On our way 
we were attacked by Indians, and our season’s work summarily ended. 
As the public has been treated to numberless accounts of this affair, all 
more or less highly colored, it is unnecessary to do more than mention 
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it here. After reaching Parrott City, Dr. Peale, Mr. Atkinson, and 
myself accompanied Mr. Holmes’s party on a short trip to the country 
about the head of the Dolores, after which I came to Pueblo with my 
party via Baker’s Park, the Bio Grande Valley, and Mosca Pass, reaching 
Pueblo in September. 

In 1876 my party was composed of Dr. A. G. Peale, geologist, Mr. J. 
E. Mushbach, topographical assistant, two packers, and a cook. Mr. 
•lames Stevenson, general executive officer of the survey, accompanied 
my party during a portion of the trip, as executive officer. 

We took the field at Cafion City, Colo., on August 23. We went up 
the Arkansas, over Marshall’s Pass, down the Tomichi and Gunnison to 
the Uncompahgre agency^ at the head of the Uncompahgre Valley. 
Here we engaged the services of four Ute Indians^ as guides and as a 
sort of escort, to prevent trouble with the band of Indians with whom 
we had a brush the preceding summer, as we were first to finish the 
survey of the country in which they range. This work was completed 
without trouble, after which we returned to the Uncompahgre agency, 
reprovisioned, and Btarteddown the Uncompahgre and Gunnison Bivers, 
to survey the part of our district lying north of Grand Biver. We fol¬ 
lowed the Salt Lake wagon-trail down the Grand Biver to the mouth of 
the Dolores, then, leaving the river, we struck north, toward the crest 
of the Roan or Book Cliffs. Beaching their crest, we traveled generally 
eastward along it, on the divide of land between the Grand and White 
Bivers, a route affording magnificent facilities for rapid and accurate 
work. Beaching the head of Roan Creek, we descended into its canon, 
and followed it down to the Grand. Thence we went up the Grand to 
the eastern edge of the Roan plateau, where our work ended. From 
there we went to Rawlins, Wyo., via White Biver Indian agency, 
reaching the former point on October 23. 

Besides the regular topographical work, particular attention has been 
paid to the agricultural capabilities of the country, with a view to ob¬ 
taining some idea of the extent of arable land. Every considerable 
stream which was crossed was roughly gauged. It is my intention to 
publish in the report for 1876 a chapter on the physical features of the 
State, its agricultural resources, timber and pasture land, &c. 

In closing, I wish to thank Mr. H. F. Bond, late agent at the Los 
Pinos and Uncompahgre agencies, for the great assistance which he has 
afforded me in the prosecution of my work; also Dr. David Mack, late 
surgeon ajt these agencies. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HENRY GANNETT, 

Topographer. 


Dr. F. V. Hayden, 

United States Geologist in charge. 
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The area assigned to the division under my charge for the field-seasons 
of 1875 and 1876 comprised about 10,000 square miles. Its limits were as 
follows: Commencing at the intersection of the parallel of latitude of 
39° 30' with the meridian 109° 30', the north line runs east along the par¬ 
allel 39° 30' to its intersection with the Grand River in longitude 
108° 08'. Thence it follows down the Grand to the mouth of the Gunni¬ 
son, up the Gunnison to the mouth of Lake Fork, up this latter stream 
to the northern edge of the San Juan Mountains, and follows this edge 
westward to the end of the range; thence it follows the parallel of 
37° 52' westward to the meridian 109° 30', which meridian forms the 
western limit of the work. 

In the prosecution of the work 130 topographical stations were made, 
an average of one in every 77 square miles. This area is mainly made 
up of plateaus considerably disturbed by the same forces which have 
elevated the great ranges farther east. It is drained by the Grand, 
Gunnison, Uncompabgre, Dolores^ and San Miguel Rivers. 

The remarkable parallelism of the separate ranges which make up 
the mountain system of Colorado has been previously noticed in the 
reports of this survey. Their trends are all between southeast and 
south, while the ruling trend is about south-southeast. This I call, for 
convenience, the normal trend. The Front, Park, Sangre de Cristo, 
Sawatch, San Juan, and Elk ranges, with their inclosed valleys, all 
trend in this direction. Almost every one of the secondary Btreams of 
the State conform to this normal course. 

West of the Elk ranges lies the district under consideration, and 
here the same conditions prevail; but instead of mountain ranges there 
are long inclined plateaus, low, hogback-like ridges and canons. There 
is, first, the valley of the Uucoinpahgre, w hich extends down that river 
35 miles, then down the Gunnison about the same distance to its mouth, 
aud thence down the Grand 40 or 50 miles, with a general course to the 
northwest, blit bending around more to the west on Grand River. 
West of the valley and parallel to it is an inclined plateau, the 
Uncompahgre Plateau, sloping toward the northeast very gently, and 
breaking off abruptly to the southwest. Its crest extends from the foot 
of the San Juan Mountains to the head of the bend of the Grand. Its 
mean height above the valley at the mouth of the Uncompahgre is 4,000 
feet, or about 9,000 feet above the sea. West of this is the Rio San 
Miguel, iu a close canon, with a northwest course from its head to its 
month. Then a succession of ridges and valleys is met with, all having 
the same northwest trend. North of them rises the group known as the 
Sierra la Sal, of igneous origin, and of later date than these ridges, as 
the latter are carried up on their slopes. 

The Rio Dolores enters this district from the south, with a course 
about uorth-nortbwest, in heavy canon in the “ Great Sage-plain v of 
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Professor Newberry, west of the succession of parallel ridges just men¬ 
tioned. After a lew miles of this course it leaves the plateau, soon 
turns to the east, and flows across these ridges to its junction with the 
San Miguel, whence it pursues a north-northwest course to its juuction 
with the Grand. 

The southwestern part of the district is occupied by the Great Sage- 
plain, which is drained toward the southwestward by the Montezuma, 
a dry affluent of the Rio San Juan. 

The heights which are distributed through the following pages were 
determined by the usual methods followed by the survey, by mercurial 
barometer, aneroid, and vertical angles. The barometric observations 
were referred as follows : My temporary bases in 1875, on the Gunnison 
and Dolores, we computed from the base observations at White River 
agency. To these were referred all observations at camps. The latter 
being established, all observations on stations and other points were 
referred to them ; or, in cases where the observations would be too far 
from coincident in time, directly to my temporary bases. 

Barometric observations on the Sierra la Sal were connected by a 
system of vertical angles and reduced to a common point, for the attain¬ 
ment of greater accuracy. 

In 1876, my observations at camps were referred directly to White 
River agency. My stations and other points were referred either to 
camps or directly to White River agency. 

The Uncompahgre River, after leaving the San Juan Mountains, in 
which it heads, flows northward through Uncompahgre Park. This is 
a small but fine valley, about ten miles long by*two wide. It is the 
favorite summer camping-place of the Ute Indians, but owing to the 
elevation, 7,000 to 7,500 feet, it is not a desirable winter resort. 

At the foot of the park, a large branch, known as Dallas Fork, enters 
the Uncompahgre from the west. Fine meadows extend up this fork 
for four or five miles. Below the junction, the river enters a canon in a 
plateau, where the walls are about 500 feet in height. This canon ex¬ 
tends down the river about seven miles. Just below its base, on the 
west side of the river, is the Uncompahgre agency, at au elevatiou of 
6,400 feet. From this point to its mouth, the river flows in a broad valley, 
of an average width of 15 miles and a length of 35, containing about 
500 square miles. This area is nearly all bench land, elevated 50 to 200 
feet above the river. The river bottom-lands have a width of one- 
fourth of a mile to a mile. The soil of the latter is good, and can easily 
be made productive by irrigation. The soil of the bench is adobe clay, 
varied by occasional patches of gravel. Alkali, everywhere present, 
becomes more abundant farther down the valley. Its present vegetable 
product is in the main part sage. White sage is abundant in the upper 
part of the valley, with a little bunch and grama grass. In the lower 
end, even sage does not grow with much animation, and the field is 
almost abandoned to cacti and sterility. 

With exceptiou of the Uncompahgre and three small branches near 
the head of the valley, no water is brought in. Duriug early spriug 
most of the water-courses are full, but this lasts a few days only. Two 
small branches carry water all the year, but these are unimportant for 
irrigating purposes. About eight miles below the agency, a small 
stream euters the valley and immediately spreads over the surface, nat¬ 
urally irrigating an area of about ajsquare mile. Here a family of Utes 
are engaged in cultivating corn, potatoes, and other common garden- 
vegetables, in which they have good success, although occasionally in¬ 
terfered with by early frosts. 
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The Uncompahgre was ganged at the agency early in September, 
and the amount of water carried per second found to l>e 356 cubic feet. 
This, however, is a very slight indication of the amount carried during 
the irrigating season. Owing to the character of its drainage area, 
which, though not large, consists entirely of high mountains, the spring 
floods must raise the river immensely and continue for some time. 

With the amount of water carried early in September the river will, 
by usiug it all, irrigate about 120 square miles, using Captain Smith’s 
rule, which is applicable to the sub-Himalayan districts, that one cubic 
foot per second will irrigate about a third of a square mile. This is 
equivalent in amount to a monthly rain-fall of about 2.3 inches, not too 
much, certainly, for any crop, and not enough for some crops. 

There is every probability that in May, June, and July the river car¬ 
ries water enough to irrigate a large part of the valley, and where the 
soil is not too alkaline it will make good farming-land. The rate of fall 
of the river through the valley is given below: 

Elevation. Fall per mile. 

Miles. Feet. Feet. 


Month of the Dallas Fork .. 

Uncorupabgre agency. 

Crossing of the wagon-road 
Month.. 


0 

7,400 


14.5 

6,400 

69.0 

25.5 

5,800 

54.5 

54.5 

5,100 

24.1 


The slope of the bench-land follows approximately that of the river, 
and in consequence of this and the rapid fall it will be easy to bring the 
water to the top of the bench. The latter is nearly horizontal for a long 
distance back from the river, rendering irrigation of large areas com¬ 
paratively inexpensive. Its low elevation compared with most of the 
valleys of Colorado gives it a climate sufficiently warm for the produc¬ 
tion of all kinds of grain, garden-vegetables, &c. 


THE UNCOMPAHGRE PLATEAU. 

Westward from the valley of the Uncompahgre the country rises 
gradually. It is impossible to say along what line the valley ends and 
the slope of the plateau begins. At a mean distance from the Uncom¬ 
pahgre River of 20 miles, and at a mean elevation of 10,000 feet, this 
long slope suddenly ends, in most places breaking off abruptly in a suc¬ 
cession of two or three steps to the canon of the San Miguel. In a few 
places, instead of breaking off, the beds are bent over and slope down 
to the cafion of San Miguel or Dolores at a steep angle. The crest of 
this inclined plateau extends from the foot of the San Juan Mountains 
in a direction nearly northwest to the head of the northern bend of the 
Grand River. It decreases gradually as it recedes from the mountains 
from a height of 10,200 feet at its head to 8,600 near its northwestern end. 

Following down toward the northwest the depression of the valley of 
the Uncompahgre, we And that it crosses the Gunnison and continues 
down the latter stream on the eastern side. The gentle rise of land on 
the western side of the valley also continues down across the Gunnison, 
and this river flows in a canon in this slope at a level but slightly below 
that of the bottom of the valley, but two or three miles to the eastward, 
a marked instance of the conservatism of streams. 

Near the mouth of the Gunnison, and for several miles down the 
Grand below its month, this platean slope is broken off abruptly in a 
precipice, leaving the river in a valley at its foot. 
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At the south end, where the protrusion of the mass of the San Juan 
range is first felt, there is a decided rise, followed by breaking off of the 
upper beds, leaving a saddle. Station 15 is on the south end of the 
crest. Its elevation is 10,200 feet. Just south of it, and three miles 
away, the height of the saddle is but 8,700 feet. The saddle contin¬ 
ues south with about this height for half a dozen miles, and then the 
mountains rise abruptly to an altitude of 13,000 to 14,000 feet, presenting 
a magnificent array of cliffs and peaks. They rise in single slopes to 
the highest summits without any foot hills and secondary summits which 
elsewhere so dwarf the loftiest peaks. 

Nowhere is the influence of elevation on the character of the vegeta¬ 
tion more plainly marked than on this plateau. In the interior, near 
the crest, the land is, to the Utes, one flowing with milk and honey. 
Here are fine streams of clear, cold water, beautiful aspen groves, the 
best of grass in the greatest abundance, and a profusion of wild fruit 
and berries, while the country is a perfect flower-garden. This ex¬ 
tends as low as 7,000 feet, below which the scene changes to one in all 
respects the reverse. Aspen gives place to pinon and cedar. The 
grasses, fruit, and flowers, to sage, cacti, and bare rock. The streams 
become confined in rocky canons, turn muddy and warm, and gradually 
disappear. The game changes. Black-tailed deer give place to the 
white-tailed species. Grouse disappear, while rattlesnakes and cen¬ 
tipedes assert their proprietorship. In the place of an open, rolling 
country, we enter a district traversed by deep, narrow gorges, of abrupt 
precipices, a country difficult in the extreme to traverse, without a 
knowledge of its few highways. * 

Geologically, this inclined plateau has been produced by a gradual 
rise of the underlying granite, about an axis in the Uncompabgre Val¬ 
ley, carrying with it the sedimentary beds. The thickness of the latter 
differ iu different places, but nowhere on the plateau does it exceed 
1,000 feet. 

Cutting this plateau transversely into two parts, is a remarkable top¬ 
ographical and geological feature in the form of a canon, which con¬ 
nects the Gunnison on the northeast with the Dolores on the southwest. 
It enters the Gunnison six miles above its mouth, at an elevation of 
4,600 feet. * Following it southwestward, its bed is seen to rise slowly, 
with a stream flowing iuto the Gunnison, while the walls on each baud 
rise more rapidly. The bottom rises to a divide, with an elevation of 
7,000 feet, several miles east of the crest of the plateau. The walls at 
the divide have an elevation of 1,200 feet. West of this divide, there 
is a stream flowing into the Dolores. At the crest of the plateau, which 
here breaks off abruptly, the depth of the caiion is fully 3,000 feet. Be¬ 
yond the crest the walls fall off abruptly and become broken up, and 
the most rapid fall iu the bed of the caiiou is here. At its juuction 
with the Dolores, about 12 miles above the mouth of the latter, the ele¬ 
vation is 4,618 feet, or the same as at the junction with the Gunnison. 

Below the point marked ‘ on the accompanying map, the canon is 
imrrnw, out deep, and is cut m soft sedimentary beds. It is here prob¬ 
ably the woik of the small stream which now occupies it. At u a n 
ite appears on the bottom, and thence westward the lower part of 
tbeeuiuju is cut in this, evidently by a powerful stream. The granite 
■ft$bra of this walls increases in height as the cation deepens, and at tlie 
^uf the plateau toms two-thirds of the height of the walls, the 
'turd, or 1,000 feet, being sedimentary beds. At u b n the granite 
disappears. The caiion is narrow near the Gunnisou end; 
> sharp elbow dike bend it gradually widens as far as the 
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crest of the plateau, where it contracts suddenly, and is very narrow 
until it clears the granite. 

The granite cliffs are everywhere vertical, or nearly so. In the narrow' 
parts of the canon the sedimentaries.(red beds) are cut very raggedly, 
while in the wide part their smooth slopes and rounded angles look 
very much like terraces. This is a brief statement of the physical fea¬ 
tures of this remarkable canon, and they would seem to be sufficient to 
give a clew to its history. That it marks the former course of a large 
stream, there is no reason to doubt. It is a canon purely of erosion, 
as there are no signs of fracture whatever in the formations in the neigh¬ 
borhood. The beds on the two sides are continuous, and have the same 
slight dip toward the northeast. The streams w’hicb now occupy it are 
very small, and are totally unable to cut into the granite. The course 
of this canon is in a direct line with the general course of the Grand, 
above the mouth of the Gunnison. The courses of these two streams, 
as far as this point, have been described and shown to have been estab¬ 
lished previous to the disturbances now existing about them. Suppose 
that their course below this point, before the elevation of the Uncom- 
pahgre Plateau, to have been on the line of this canon. As the plateau 
slowly rose, swinging about a horizontal axis, situated in the valleys of 
the Gunnison and Uncompahgre, the stream would commence to cut a 
caff on to keep its coarse. The rate of rise of the crest being greater 
than the cutting power of the river, a dam would be formed at the crest, 
ami a lake would be the result. As the dam rose, and with it the sur¬ 
face of the lake, the stream flowing over the dam would have its rate 
of fall and its eroding power increased, until there would be a balance 
of forces and the dam would be cut away as fast as it rose. Cutting 
would take place not only below the dam, but the summit of the dam 
would be moved back. This hypothesis meets all the observed facts. 
The canon is broad just east of the crest; the stratified beds there have 
smooth rounded forms, as if cut by gently-flowing water; the fall of the 
bottom of the canon west of the crest is comparatively rapid, and the 
rocks cut in ragged shapes, as if erosion was rapid, and the divide is 
not at the crest of the plateau, but several miles farther east. Fur¬ 
ther, suppose that the elevation of this plateau, in its later stages, or 
some other geologic change, opened and made more practicable the 
present course of the Grand, around the northern end of the Uncom¬ 
pahgre Plateau; naturally, the river would take it. 

This deserted canon is known to the Ute Indians as “Unaweep” 
(Red-rock) canon. The scenery which it presents is grand beyond 
description. From the elbow-like bend, where the walls first attain a 
considerable altitude, westward for several miles, the granite rises 
vertically from the bottom of the valley, in narrow, bas-relief columns, 
for some hundreds of feet; above, tbe red beds cap it in broken preci¬ 
pices. West of station 38, the granite assumes a more massive, char¬ 
acteristic form; great masses jut out into the valley. The scenery 
reminds one strongly of the Yosemite, but the foliation of the granite 
and the forms that result from it are* wanting here. In the close part 
of the canon west of the crest of the plateau, the grauite becomes far 
more rugged and broken. 

All the streams which enter the canon from the sides have cut only 
through the stratified beds to the top of the grauite. Thence they 
reach the bed of the canon in fine waterfalls, of hundreds of feet, and 
in two or three instances, of nearly two thousand feet fall. In spring, 
when these streams are fall, from the melting of the snow, some of 
these falls must be of surpassing beauty. 
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The following heights are on or near the crest of the Uncompabgre 
Plateau: 

Approximate Approximate Elevation, 
latitude. longitude. feet. 


Station 14. 38.08 107.54 9,561 

Station 15 . 38.12 107.56 10,202 

Station 18.-. 38.16 108.07 9,557 

Station 23 . 38.25 108.25 9,228 

Station 26 . 38.30 108.35 9,789 

Station 32 . 38. 35 108.38 9,518 

Station 36. 38.42 108.45 . 

Station 33 . 38.43 108 48 9,315 

Station 41 . 38.50 108.47 9,525 

Station 43 . 38.49 108.53 9,334 

Station 47 . 38.52 109.00 8,600 

Station 48 . 38.52 108.58 8,766 


West of the Uncompahgre Plateau the country assumes the form of 
broken plateaus and mesas, a character which it maintains to the Wa¬ 
satch Mountains, varied only by the occurrence of a few groups of erup¬ 
tive mountains. 

The Bio San Miguel heads in the San Juan Mountains, and, emerging 
from them, takes a general northwest course, which it keeps to its junc¬ 
tion with the Dolores, following the southwestern foot of the Uncom¬ 
pabgre Plateau. Its course is entirely in canon, and in few cases are 
there any bottom-lands. In one place, where it has a west course for a 
few miles, there are half a dozen square miles of bottom-lands. The 
plateau, along its course, which I have named the San Miguel Plateau, 
is very flat and uniform, gradually falling from a height of 8,000 feet 
near the foot of the mountain to 6,000 at its mouth. The canon walls 
range from 200 to 2,000 feet in height, but the ruling height is 800 to 
1,000 feet.. They are very rugged, and can be passed in few places. 
A few heights along its course are appended. 

Miles. Elevation, Fall per 
feet mile, feet 

In valley below Bear Creek Pass, (head). 0 10,200 

Junction of east branch.-. 12 7,700 Vq 

Exit from the mountains. 22 7,200 ^ 

Crossing of the Navajo trail. 40 6,300 «« 

Foot of western bend. 64 5,500 

Month. 86 5,000 M 


This stream was gauged in September at the crossing of the Navajo 
trail, and found to carry 288 cubic feet of water per second. But a very 
small part of this water can be used for irrigation. 

The San Miguel Plateau is, near the mountains, covered with a scat¬ 
tering growth of heavy ^ine. Farther north, pino gives way to sage 
and grass. Here is also found in great abundance the Yucca augusti - 
folia , whose pulpy, sweet seed-vessels form a staple article of food among 
the Indians. 

The Bio Dolores heads in the western and southwestern slopes of the 
San Juau Mountains. Its course after leaving the mountains is at first 
nearly south, then, suddenly turning back almost upou itself, it flows 
northerly against the slope of a plateau, in which it buries itself deeper 
and deeper. In approximate latitude 37° 50' it reaches the edge of this 
plateau, and by a succession of zigzags, alternately with the dip and 
the strike of steeply inclined beds, it reaches the level of tlie valley of 
Disappointment Creek. This valley has an elongated saucer shape, be¬ 
ing surrounded on all sides by beds dipping toward its ceuter. The 
Dolores flows around the west and north sides of this valley on the 
outside of its rim, most of the way being in a canon between this rim 
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and the wall of the plateau. At the northeast corner of this valley, the 
river suddenly turns from east to north, hows in this course a few miles 
between immense walls of sandstone, then turns again to the eastward, 
and holds this course to the mouth of the San Miguel, crossing on its 
way two sharp ridges and a transverse valley. After being joined by 
the San Miguel, this erratic stream seems to lose its desire to perform 
strange and unexpected things and quietly follows a northwest course 
to its mouth. 

The annexed table of heights along the course of the Dolores will 
give an idea of the character of its fall. Many of the figures were given 
me by Mr. Chittenden, topographer of the southwestern division in 1875. 


Lost CaBon.. 

Lost Caftan. 

Month of Disappointment Creek 

In Paradox Valley. 

. Month of San Miguel .. 

Mouth of Unaweep Caftan.. 

Month. 


Miles. 

Elevation, 

leet. 

0 

6,950 

23 

6.500 

51 

5,600 

85 

6 100 

91 

5.000 

113 

4.600 

134 

4,250 


mile, reel. 

20 

32 

15 

17 

18 
17 


Within my district there is little agricultural land on the Dolores. In 
the valley crossed by this stream just above the mouth of the San Mi¬ 
guel (which I have named Paradox Valley) a few square miles may be 
irrigated from the river, but not a large amount. At the foot of Saucer 
Valley, also, there are a few square miles of irrigable land. 

The Dolores was gauged.at the mouth of Disappointment Creek in 
September and found to carry 292 cubic feet per second. 

The country between the San Miguel and Dolores consists of broken 
plateaus, here and there thrown up into ridges. In the southern part, 
it has a uniform slope toward the north from the western end of the 
Ban Juan Range. Farther north, the disturbances occur in lines running 
northwest and southeast. Westward from the San Miguel we note 
first a ridge dipping northeast, with an abrupt descent to the southwest. 
Then an anticlinal valley—Paradox Valley—with the same* trend, 
crossed at right angles by the Dolores. Next a ridge, dipping south- 
westward at a low angle and breaking oft' toward the valley just men¬ 
tioned. This ridge forms the eastern edge of a large, shallow, saucer¬ 
like depression. The northern edge of this breaks off against the Do¬ 
lores, forming the southern wall of its canon in a part of its eastern 
course. The southern rim was elevated by the Sau Juan Mountains. 
Its western ritn is the next of the system of parallel ridges which diversify 
this plateau country, a part of an anticlinal, dipping northeast. West 
of this ridge is a long, narrow valley, with the prevalent trend, and 
draining northeast to the Dolores. The ridge on the farther sido of 
this valley is the other half of the anticlinal, is low, and forms the east¬ 
ern rim of the saucer-shaped valley of Disappointment Creek. There 
are here, then, two anticlinal and two syncliual valleys with their di¬ 
viding ridges. 

West of the Dolores is the plateau in which its canon is cut. This 
plateau, called by Dr. Newberry, who accompanied Macomb’s expedi¬ 
tion to this country in 1859, by the generic name of the “ Great Sage- 
plain,” is drained entirely by the Montezuma, a branch of the San Juan. 
From the east, north, and west the slope is toward a center, forming a 
third saucer-like basin, but here the influence of the mountains is not 
felt on the south, and therefore in that direction it is open. 

All this country west of the San Miguel, except immediately under 
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the San Joan Mountains, is almost destitute of water other than the 
Dolores. One or two small streams carry a little water throughout the 
year, but it is more or less (and generally more) alkaline. There are a 
few springs and water-holes which can be depended on, not only for 
water but alkali, and often more of the latter than the former. 

Speaking generally, grass is very scarce and sage is abundant. The 
little timber consists of piiion pine and cedar. It is valueless to the 
agriculturist and nearly so to the stock-raiser. 

The Sierra la Sal is a small group of eruptive mountains standing 
south of Grand River and surrounded on the east and south by the 
Dolores. The group is about 12 miles in length from north to 6outh 
and 0 miles in breadth. It derives its name from a small branch of the 
Dolores, whose water is a strong brine. This stream heads in a small 
valley at the eastern foot of the mountains. 

These mountains are in three groups, connected with one another by 
low saddles. Their summits are 12,000 to 13,000 feet high, while the 
plateau near them is 6,000 to 7,000 and the beds of the principal streams 
are 4,000 to 5,000 feet above sea-leveL 
Heights of the principal peaks are given in the annexed table, with 
their approximate latitude and longitude. 


Northern group: 

Mount Waaa.. 

Station 66. 

Station 67. 

22-66. 

t. 

m . 

e . 

Mount Tomasaki. 

b . 

a . 


Middle group: 
Mount Peale. 

h .. 

k ./.. 

I . 


Southern group: 
Mount Tukahnikavate. 


Approximate 

latitude. 

Approximate 

longitude. 

Elevation 

feet. 

o 

/ 

// 

o 

/ 

// 


38 

32 

00 

109 

13 

00 

12,586 

38 

33 

00 

109 

14 

00 

12,032 

38 

30 

00 

109 

09 

00 

12,218 

38 

32 

30 

109 

14 

00 

12,237 

38 

32 

30 

109 

14 

15 

12,421 

38 

32 

00 

109 

14 

15 

12,468 

38 

31 

00 

109 

14 

00 

12,522 

38 

30 

30 

109 

13 

00 

12,489 

38 

32 

00 

109 

12 

00 

12.062 

38 

32 

00 

109 

11 

30 

11,997 

- 38 

26 

00 

109 

13 

30 

12,980 

38 

28 

00 

109 

14 

00 

12.890 

38 

26 

00 

109 

15 

30 

12,724 

38 

26 

30 

109 

16 

00 

12,300 

38 

24 

00 

109 

15 

30 

12,004 


Since there has been talk of utilizing the salt deposits in Sindbad’s 
Valley, as the valley in which Salt Creek heads has been named by the. 
miners in the San Juan region, I will briefly mention here the best 
route to reach them. I know of no route practicable for wagons, and 
can conceive of none which can be opened without great labor. The 
best and most direct trail leads down the southwestern bank of the San 
Miguel, keeping back some distance from it, leaves it at the foot of the 
western bend, and keeps a northwest coarse down a long valley, crosses 
the Dolores in this valley, climbs its eastern wall a few miles farther on, 
and enters Sindbad’s Valley on the west side. This trail is marked on 
the drainage map accompanying this report. The only bad place is in 
getting down the wall of Sindbad’s Valley. 

These salt deposits, though not extensive, are worthy of examination 
for economic purposes. 

The Grand River, below the month of the Gunnison, flows in a valley for 
about 20 miles, closely hugging the precipices, which here form the border 
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of the Uncompahgre Platean. Ita course is in this part about west-north- 
west. Twenty miles below the mouth of the Gunnison it runs into a low 
canon 50 to 200 feet deep, among hogbacks which are outliers of the north¬ 
ern end of the Uncompahgre Platean. Its course changes abruptly soon 
after entering this canon to sonthwest and then to south-southwest, 
which it holds as far as the mouth of the Dolores; turning then to the 
southwest again, it keeps this course quite straight to its junction with 
the Green. There are but three or four places between the head of this 
cafion and the mouth of the Dolores where the river can be reached. 
At the mouth of the Dolores it buries itself in a deep, narrow, winding, 
but short cafion, cut into red beds, and emerges therefrom north of the 
Sierra la Sal into a valley of erosion, surrounded by tremendous cliffs 
of deep-red sandstone, 1,600 to 2,500 feet high, carved in fantastic 
forms, here simple, broad, and massive," there cut into spires, pinnacles, 
and buttresses. Below, it flows alternately in canons and across nar¬ 
row, transverse valleys. This river was gauged in September, at the 
ford, just above the mouth of the Gunnison. Its discharge was 4,850 
cubic feet per second. 

The work of this season completes the barometric profile of this river. 
This is given below : 


Grand Lake, Middle Park. 

Month of Blue River, (bead of cafion) 

Foot of cafion in Park Range. 

Month of Eagle River. 

Month of Roaring Fork. 

Month of creek. 

Month of North Main Creek. 

Month of Roan Creek.. 

Mouth of Gunnieon River. 

Head of low cafion. 

Horseshoe Bend. 

Mouth of Rio Dolores.. 

Junction of Grand and Green. 


Miles. 

Elevation, 


feet. 

348 

8,153 

302 

7,183 

295 

7,000 

228 

6,125 

209 

5,734 

293 

5,645 

188 

5,445 

152 

5,100 

120 

4,523 

104 

4,500 

70 

4,300 

52 

4,250 

.. - 

3.900 


Fall per mile. 
Feet. 

21.1 

26.1 

13.1 

20.6 

14.8 

13.3 

9.6 
18.0 

1.4 

5.9 

2.8 

6.7 


The same valley as that known above the Gunnison, as the Uncom- 
phagre Valley, and between the Gunnison and Grand as the Gunnison 
Valley, extends on down the Grand, on the north and west side of that 
river, to the western limit of my work, longitude 109° 30'. This part 
of it I call the Grand River Valley. Its length, following the general 
coarse of the river, is about 75 miles, and its average width is 15 miles. 
Area, about 1,100 square miles. It is almost flat, with a slight slope 
toward the river, from the foot of the Roan or Book Cliffs, which limit 
it on the north; and in the western part it rises toward the west, to 
form the divide between the Grand and Green. A few small hogbacks 
near the river alone diversify the surface. 

With the sole exception of one little trickling stream, strongly alkaline, 
there is no water in the valley except the Grand River. The Roan 
Cliffs send down several small streams, bnt the water sinks very soon 
after entering the valley. Vegetation is very scanty. In the bottom¬ 
lands (which are very limited), there are fine groves of cottonwoods, 
and greasewood grows rank and dense. On the hogbacks along the 
river there is considerable grass, but elsewhere in the valley there is 
only a scanty growth of sage. The soil is everywhere impregnated 
with alkali. It is a stiff, heavy clay, which, when dry, has a surface as 
hard as-a board, but, when wet, becomesmud of almost incalculable depth. 
The upper part of the valley, just west of the Little Book Cliffs, can be 
easily irrigated from the river, and thus several hundreds of square 
miles may be made available for agriculture. Farther down, however, 
the level of the valley rises so much that water from the river cannot 
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reach it. Neither can it be irrigated by artesian wells, as the dip of 
the strata is away from it. It must remain what it is utterly valueless, 
unless a change of climate takes place. 

The Grand River Valley is limited on the north by the Roan or Book 
Cliffs. The first name has been given them from their prevailing color, 

. the second from tbe characteristic shape of the cliff, which, with its 
overhanging crest and slight talus, bears considerable resemblance to 
the edge of a bound book. 

The line of these cliffs extends almost unbroken from longitude 107° 
45* westward across the Green River. The western limit has not yet 
been determined. The general course is slightly south of west, gener¬ 
ally following the line of the Grand, being at a greater or less distance 
from it as the river trends more to the southward or northward. These 
cliffs are but the southern escarpment of a gently-inclined plateau, 
sloping north or northeast toward White River. With the exception 
of two large branches of the Grand, which, near the eastern end of the. 
cliffs, cut some distance back into the plateau, the edge of the cliffs 
forms the divide between the waters of the Grand and White. 

Above the mouth of Roan Creek the cliffs are simple walls of rock, 
nearly vertical, with the crest only three or four miles from the river. 
Their height is about 8,600 feet, or 3,500 feet above the river. North 
of the western end of Grand Mesa, the cliffs send off southward a 
heavy spur, dipping at a low angle toward the northeast. This spur 
joinstbe slopes of the Grand Mesa, and across it the Grand River has 
cut its way in a direction the reverse of tbe dip, making a tremendous 
canon, which reaches, in the deepest part, a depth of nearly 3,000 feet. 

Farther westward tbe cliffs consist of very rugged and precipitous 
foot-hills, rising by a succession of broken steps to the crest. 

In this part tbe crest is 8,000 to 9,000 feet high, very narrow and 
winding. On one side are sheer precipices, several hundreds of feet in 
height, at the bases of which head small branches of the Grand. On 
the other side, on the sloping plateau surface, branches ot the White 
River head. These Btreams rapidly cut their way down in the soic 
sandstones, so that their progress northward is little more rapid than 
that downward. The divide is in many places not more thau 30 or 40 
feet in width, with a sheer cliff many hundreds of feet high on the south 
and on the north an earth-slope of at least 30°. 

On the crest water is very scarce. A heavy trail winds along it, and 
at every 12 or 15 miles there is a spring of excellent water. 

The crest is mainly covered with grass and sage; quaking-aspen 
groves are found here and there, and, in a few localities, spruces and 
pines. 

The following heights are on the crest of the cliffs: 


Approximate A proximate Elevation. 
latUnde. longitude. Feet. 

Station 16 . 39.11 109.38 8,787 

Station 17 . 39.15 109.33 8,620 

Station 18. 39.19 109.32 8,758 

Station 19 . 39.22 109.26 8,207 

Station 20 . 39.25 109.10 8,368 

Station 21. 39.26 109.17 8,379 

Station 22 . 39.26 109.06 8,051 

Station 23. 39.31 109.02 7,904 

Station 24 . 39.32 109.00 8,681 

, Station 25 . 39.37 108.54 8,669 

Station 26 . 39.36 108.49 8,770 

Station 27.1. 39.32 108.37 8,850 

Station 28 . 39.25 108.37 8,431 

Station 29. 39.27 108.37 8,691 

Station 30 . 39.24 108.35 8,571 
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WAGON-ROADS, TRAILS, ETC. 


The following are the principal wagon-roads in the district under con¬ 
sideration : 

Wagon-road from Los Pinos (old agency) to the Uncompahgre agency .— 
This wagon-trail, though at present in a rough condition, can be put in 
good order at slight expense. It leaves the toll-road to Lake City at 
Lake Fork, and almost immediately climbs the high plateau which 
borders this stream on the west. This ascent is oue of the most difficult 
parts of the route, from its length and steepness, and requires consider¬ 
able grading, cutting, and embanking to render it practicable for heavy 
loads. On the plateau it runs nearly northwest, over a gently undula¬ 
ting surface, crossing two streams whose banks are quite steep, for a 
distance of about 8 miles, where it meets Gunnison’s wagon-trail. This 
is the easiest part of the route. There is no improvement needed, ex¬ 
cept slight cuttings in the banks of the two streams mentioned above. 
The road thence follows Gunnison’s wagon-trail to the Uncompahgre 
Valley. It passes along a depression between the spurs of the San Juan 
Mountains on the south and a high plateau on the north, This depres¬ 
sion is cut by a succession of northward flowing streams into a series 
of saddles. The ascents and descents of these saddles are quite steep, 
but by a little cutting easy grades can be made. The road strikes the 
Uncompahgre at the old ford, and follows the river upon the west side 
to the agency. Wood, water, and grass are abundaut everywhere on 
the route, except between the crossing of Cebolla Creek and the Uu- 
compahgre. Here is a sttetch of 25 miles without water, except in two 
alkaline springs, as Cedar Creek is dry nearly all the year. 

From December to April this route is not practicable for wagons, 
owing to the snow; and for three months at least traveling it with 
pack-animals is impossible. There is no other route from the east 
practicable for wagons, and in winter this is the only available mail- 
route, and at any time of the year it is the shortest and best. 

The following table is made out to give a few distances and elevations 
on this route: 


Los Pinos, (old agency). 

Broad Plateau, average elevation 

White Earth River. 

Leave Earth River. 

Plateau summit. 

Lake Fork. 

Plateau, gradually rising to. 

Monutain Creek. 

Divide. 

Blue Creek. 

Divide. 

Creek. 

Divide. 

Strike Cimmaron Creek. 

Leave Cebolla Creek. 

Divide. 

Ford of Uncompahgre. 

Uncompahgre agency. 


AUCHi 

ftlBVUllUU, 

feet. 

.... 

9,290 

.... 

10,300 

16.0 

8,300 

19.4 

8,100 

22.2 

8,900 

27.8 

7,860 

37.6 

8,900 

380 

8,739 

38.5 

8,900 

39.3 

8,600 

40.0 

8,800 

40.4 

8,300 

41.6 

8,500 

44.6 

7,459 

45.5 

6,874 

51.0 

7,900 

70.5 

5,800 

81.5 

6,400 


SKETCH OF THE SALT LAKE WAGON-ROAD FROM OURAY, COLO., TO 

S ALIN A, UTAH. 


As many inquiries concerning this road have been made recently by 
settlers in the San Juan regiou of Southwestern Colorado, with a view 
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to using it in freighting provisions, &c., from the settlements of South¬ 
ern Utah, the following itinerary is presented to answer these inquiries: 

In the prosecution of the work of this survey during the past two years, 
the writer has examined this road from Ouray nearly to the crossing of 
the Green River; and, through the courtesy of Prof. A. H. Thompson, 
of the survey under Maj. J. W. Powell, he has been supplied with notes 
respecting the portion of the route from Green River to Salina, the 
nearest settlement of any consequeuce. 

Distances have been taken from the maps, and, as they disregard the 
minor curves of the road, they will in general be found rather under 
than above the distances traveled. 

From Ouray to the Uncorapahgre agency is 28 miles. The road fol¬ 
lows the eastern bank of the Uncompabgre to a point two or three miles 
above the junction of the Dallas Fork, where it turns back from the 
river, and, after winding among the hills for a few miles, returns to the 
river in the canon. The rest of the distance it follows the river, cross¬ 
ing it three times. These fords, and especially the second one, are dan¬ 
gerous in times of high water, and to avoid these a branch has been 
prospected. This, leaving the main road above the mouth of the Dallas 
Fork, crosses the Uncompahgre and this stream, climbs the high cahon 
wall by terrific grades, aud then keeps along the plateau, descending by 
easy grades to the agency. 

There are good campiag-places everywhere on each branch of the 
road as far as the agency, where grass and wood are scarce. From the 
agency to the ford of the Uncompabgre, where the road from Los Pinos 
crosses, is II miles. The road follows the river on the western bank. 

From this point to the ford of the Gunnison is 28 miles. The road 
keeps along the western bank, or near it, to a point about half a dozen 
miles from the mouth of the Uncompahgre, where it leaves it and bears 
off northwestward to the Gunnison, which it crosses at the mouth of 
Roubideau’s Creek. A sketch of the ford is given, showing width and 
depths in September. In spring and early summer this ford is too deep 
to be practicable. The bottom is of pebbles and is perfectly hard. 
There are plenty of cottonwoods on each shore for the construction of 
rafts. There are good campiug-places on each side of the river at this 
point; also all along the Uncompabgre. 

Three miles beyond this ford there is a small stream of running water, 
but no wood. 

At twenty-two miles from the ford the road crosses Kabnah Creek, a 
fine stream of excellent water, where there is good grass and wood. 

Thence to the ford of the Grand River is 13 mites. From the crossing 
of the Gunnison to this place the road follows the general course of the 
Guunisou, keeping from one to three miles from it on the east side. 
There are two or three steep hills. The course of the road in this sec¬ 
tion might be changed to advantage in several places, with a gain both 
in distance and grades. 

The Grand River is bordered on the south side for several miles above 
and below the ford by precipitous bluffs. The road follows dowu an 
arroyo, the only one for miles which cuts to the level of the river, and 
which reaches the river most opportunely at the end of a long riffle. 
The ford is on the head of this riffle. A sketch of it is given, showing 
the widths and depths in September. This ford can be used all the 
year, except, perhaps, during the spring treshets. The bottom is per¬ 
fectly hard, being of pebbles. On the north bank, which is low, there 
is plenty of wood, but grass is scarce. 
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From the ford the road follows the Grand pretty closely for 20 miles; 
along this portion of the route the river is in a broad bottom, where 
wood is plenty, water accessible; but, except in a few places, grass is 
scarce. At a point 20 miles from the ford the river enters a low canon, 
and for 30 miles (by the road) it cannot be reached. The road wiudsamong 
the hog-backs 2 or 3 miles back from it. Where the river can be reached 
there is plenty of wood, and a mile or thereabouts from it good grass, 
but little or none at the river. Theu there is another drive of 15 miles 
before the river can again be reached, and here wood and grass are both 
scarce. At this point the main wagon-road dually leaves the Grand, 
striking off in a course generally west toward the Green ltiver, which is 
distant 65 miles from the Grand at this point. A branch of the road, 
however, continues down the river 12 miles farther, to a point where 
water is accessible and there is plenty of good grass and wood. Theuce 
by a northerly course this branch rejoins the main road. 

Between the Grand and Green ltivers there is no permanent water 
along the route. Still rain-water is found at several points in holes, 
where it remains for several days. Grass, also, is very scarce along 
this portion of the route. 

At the ford of the Green there is plenty of wood and grass. 

A sketch of the ford is given here. Most of the year it is an easy ford, 
but a slight deviation from the route takes one iuto deep water. The 
deepest part is on the east of the sand-bar, where, in November, the 
water nearly reaches the hubs of the wheels. The bottom is of pebbles, 
and perfectly hard. 

From the ford the road follow's the eld Spanish trail up an alkaline 
creek, the water of which sinks and rises several times. At 15 miles 
from the ford the water in this creek is good, and there is wood and 
grass. Fifteen miles beyond there is water in large pockets or holes, 
never failing, with wood and good grass. At 12 miles from the last 
point there is water in a canon on the south side of the road, with good 
grass, but little wood. In 15 miles more the road crosses the first branch 
of the San Faphael Fiver, known as Huntington Creek, where are good 
water, grass, and wood. Three miles beyond, it crosses Cottonwood 
Creek, another branch of the San Faphael, where also are good camping 
places. And 12 miles farther on it crosses Ferron’s Creek, a third branch 
of the San Faphael, where is a good camp, but wood is scarce. In 12 
miles from Ferron’s Creek, over a blue clay-soil, which in wet weather 
is bottomless, the road reaches Quichepan Creek, where there are good 
water and grass, but little wood. At 6 miles farther is Muddy Creek, 
where there is good water, but little wood or grass. Six miles beyond 
is Seep Creek, where there are ail the requisites of a good camp; thence 
it is 6 miles to Ivy Creek, at the foot of its canon, where the same con¬ 
ditions prevail. From this point to Salina is 40 miles. Wood, water, 
and grass are abundant ou this part of the route, and the road is good, 
with the exception of one very long, steep hill, near Salina, which is 
ascended by teams going westward. The ascent of this hill is 2,000 
feet. Between Ivy Creek and Salina there are ranches at short inter¬ 
vals. 

From the Uncompaligre agency to the Green Fiver, the soil is, almost 
everywhere, a stiff clay, which, when dry, forms an excellent, hard road, 
but, when wet, is heavy, deep, and very tenacious, making traveling 
with loaded wagons next to impossible. 
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Summing up the distances given above, the distance from Oaray— 

Miles. 

To the Uocompabgre agency. 28 

To the ford of the Gannison River. 70 

To the ford of the Grand River. 102 

To the ford of the Green River. 232 

To Salina, Utah. 374 

The elevation above sea-level of— 

Feet. 

Oaray. 7,640 

Uncompahgre agency... 6,400 

Ford of the Gannison River... 4,925 

Ford of the Grand River. 4,600 

Ford of the Green River.. ..—.. 4,100 
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REPORT OF GEORGE B. CHITTENDEN, TOPOGRAPHER 
OF THE SAN JUAN DIVISION, 1875. 


LETTER TO DR. F. V. HAYDEN. 

Washington, D. 0., April 30,1877. 

Bib : I have the honor herewith to submit my report as topographer 
of the San Juan division of the United States Geological and Geograph¬ 
ical Survey of the Territories. 

This division, under the immediate charge of Mr. William H. Holmes, 
left Denver on the 7th day of June, and returning reached the same 
place on the 22d day of September, in that time completing all but a 
very small area of the whole district at first allotted to them for survey. 

In this report I have considered the general, and when necessary the 
detailed, topographical‘features of the season’s work, and, besides the 
character of the country and vegetation, have given a list of altitudes 
and the method and accuracy of their determination, the fall of the rivers, 
total and per mile, and also the methods employed in the topographical 
work. 

Trusting with this report and maps I have covered the whole ground 
in a way which will prove satisfactory to you, 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

GEO. B. CHITTENDEN, 

Topographer. 

Db. F. V. Hayden, 

United States Qeologist-iiwharge. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL REPORT ON THE SAN JOAN DIS¬ 
TRICT. 


The area of country assigned to me for topographical work in 1874 
consisted of two distinct districts, the first a narrow belt of the plains and 
“ hogbacks” on-the eastern edge of sheet No. 83, and the second and 
main portion an area in Southwestern Colorado from 108° west longi¬ 
tude to 109° 30 7 , and between 36° 45' and 37° 51' north latitude. These 
boundaries carried the work 15' into New Mexico and 30' into Utah, 
with a rectangle 15' by 30' in Arizona. 

The first district lay west of 104° 30 / west longitude, and principally 
between that aud 104° 60', its southern limit being 38° 00' and its 
northern limit 39° 15' north latitude. The two districts combined con¬ 
tained about 7,000 square miles. 

The southwestern or main portion lying some three weeks 9 march 
from Denver (our base of supplies,) and the strip of plains being directly 
in the course, it was determined to work this field on the outward 
march and leave nothing unfinished for the uncertain weather of the 
fall. This precaution proved to have been wise, since uulooked-for 
complications in the summer would have rendered the working of this 
area at the close of the season almost impossible. 

Since all that portion of sheet No. 83 outside of the granite mountain- 
mass has been worked by myself within the last two years, I shall 
consider here the plains and connecting topography to the foot-hills; 
it being characteristic of the whole eastern base of the Rocky Mount¬ 
ain system. 

The plains sloping up from the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers with 
an extremely gentle rise, have only local disturbances of their generally 
flat and slightly rolling character, and are only cut by the main great 
rivers, as the Arkansas, Platte, and their principal branches, bnt as the 
mountains are neared the plains in many cases feel the influence of 
the mountain’s upheaval and show greater evidence of recent erosion, 
so that for ten and even twenty or more miles from the actual mount¬ 
ain-base we find broken, low plateaus, isolated buttes, and quite 
marked ranges of hills and deep valley depressions. The numerous 
mountain-streams too, which here flow out through the plains, at 
.almost every mile, add to the detail of this peculiar topography. 

The small detail of much of this topography and the slight range of 
altitude before the mountains are reached render a good expression of 
it in oar adopted scale of 200-foot contours often impossible, and in the 
plotted map I can only hope to give a general idea of its change in 
character. In the higher mountain portions of Colorado 200-foot con¬ 
tours, at our scale of 4 miles to an inch, often become almost unmanage¬ 
able from their closeness. It seems unadvisable to interpolate for the 
low country; we were, therefore, obliged to satisfy ourselves with the 
best results attainable with this wide range of height between our hori¬ 
zontal planes. The whole face of the Rocky Mountains rises with great 
abruptness from the plains, marking with all its bays and outstanding 
points a clearly-defined shore-line to the greater prairie-sea to the east¬ 
ward. The general trend of the mountain-base in Colorado is a little 
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east of south and west of north, and through the whole State, from Wyo¬ 
ming to New Mexico, it offers an unbroken front to the approach from the 
plains. It is only on penetrating the first foot-hills that the broad parks 
would be imagined to exist. The streams flow out generally from deep 
canons, and in many cases the very foremost mountains of the mass ex¬ 
tend above the timber-limit. To give a better idea of the extreme ab¬ 
ruptness of the change, I give a section through Oheyenne Mountain 
from the eastern border of the sheet. It is a marked case, but thor¬ 
oughly characteristic, and gives an average specimen of the small break¬ 
ings of the plains. 

In a northerly and southerly direction the topography of this sheet is 
not at all marked, although it includes the divide between the Arkansas 
and Platte waters. Denver, on the Platte, has an altitude of 5,200 feet, 
and Pueblo, on the Arkansas, an altitude of 4,700 feet, while the divide 
between the two attains 7,400 feet in height. The rise from the rivers 
to the summit is, however, extremely gradual, especially on the Platte 
side; so much so, indeed, that the most trained eye, when near the 
summit, is utterly unable to determine the direction of the slope. On 
the Arkansas side the character is different, being steepest near the 
summit and becoming extremely gradual as the river is neared. 

A change, however, much more noticeable thau the change of topog¬ 
raphy, is that of vegetation. On the north or Platte side of the divide 
there is a most luxuriant growth of grass and only isolated patches of 
timber; but immediately the actual summit is reached, a most dense 
growth of yellow pine is entered, which continues in a narrow and 
almost uninterrupted belt from the mountains far out into the plains. 
This timber-line is generally as clearly defined as it could be. cut with an 
ax, and follows pretty closely the summit of the ridge. There are, in¬ 
deed, considerable patches of timber around the Plum, Cherry, and 
Kiowa Creeks, but it makes at the summit a very marked and notice¬ 
able change in the character of the two slopes. This “divide-timber 19 
has already proved of great value, from its ready accessibility and good 
quality, and through it all saw mills are now, and for years have been, 
constantly working. West of 104° 30' there are perhaps somewhat over 
100 square miles of it, through which much of the best timber has 
already been used. When cut over it springs up quickly and thickly in 
a young and vigorous growth, and promises, as far as its area permits, 
a constantly recurring supply. 

The climate of the divide is, from its altitude, much colder than any of 
the better-known places on either side. The height of 7,000 feet at this 
latitude in Colorado is certainly very nearly to the limit at where cattle 
may be wintered with any safety. Ranchers, however, near the summit 
have told me that they have wintered their herds there without loss. 

The lower altitude and greater amount of water in the vicinity of the 
Platte, and even nearly to the summit of the divide, makes the whole 
district valuable for both stock-raising and farming. The same may be 
said of the Arkansas side. As soon as the timber-belt is passed, the 
rich grass region again commences and continues uninterruptedly to 
the river. On the slope almost every drop of available water is already 
used for irrigation. The Arkansas still contains an immense amount, 
requiring long ditches to throw it on to the plains. The amount of farm 
land at any distance from the main rivers cannot now be greatly in¬ 
creased in this portion of Colorado for lack of water. Windmills may 
be used to some extent for irrigation, but will not furnish a very large 
amount. I found them used in several places for watering stock, aud 
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with great success, throwing the water into reservoirs to obtain a con¬ 
stant supply. 

Stock men are already complaining of the over-crowded condition of 
the range, but in my opinion the number of cattle and sheep it will 
eventually support will be vastly greater than the present amount. 

Throughout this whole plains-area roads are almost innumerable, bi¬ 
secting the country in every direction. Wagons may run regardless of 
roads across the plains in almost anyplace, so new paths are constantly 
being made. On the map I have drawn in roads wherever I could 
trace them, but when not located on the land-survey maps, I have no 
accurate plot of their detail. They will, I believe, however, be found 
accurate enough for the purpose of travelers, and to show route of com¬ 
munication. 

The three principal towns in the districts are Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo, and Canon City, all of them thriving, well-to-do cities, with am¬ 
ple railroad communication and a considerable trade from the mountain 
country beyond. The Denver and Eio Grande Bailway connects all 
these cities with Denver and the east, while the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa F6, coming up the Arkansas Valley to Pueblo, makes a second 
trunk line to the Atlantic States. 

In productions, cattle and sheep raising is the principal industry and 
must always remain so; corn and fruit are raised in the lower portions; 
potatoes and other farm-products generally, where water will afford irri¬ 
gation. Without artificial supply of water no crops are raised except¬ 
ing, perhaps, in a few places on the summit of the divide and near the 
base of the Greenhorn Mountains. In climate I need say nothing of 
the general healthfulness; it is already well established. I will, how¬ 
ever, add a short table taken from the Sigual-Service reports and from 
our own observations at Canon City, showing some mean monthly tem¬ 
peratures at these places, when compared with those of well known 
cities in the East. 

At Colorado Springs the Signal-Service observations did not com¬ 
mence until December, 1873. I have therefore introduced the means 
from the 1874 observations. This will not give on accurate comparison, 
but will not, 1 think, seriously mislead. At Canon City, observations 
are wanting for May and June, 1874. To furnish a ready means of com¬ 
parison of temperatures I have chosen Chicago, New York, and Wash¬ 
ington, and included their temperature means with those of the western 
cities. At Pueblo I have no observations either through the Signal-Ser¬ 
vice or from our own work, and can only say that it has a temperature 
considerably higher than that of Denver, but probably somewhat less 
than that of Canon City, from its more exposed location. 


Monthly mean temperatures from July , 1873, to June, 1874, inclusive, showing relative tem¬ 
peratures of Denver , Colorado Springs , and Canon City, compared with Chicago, New York, 
and Washington . 
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Aside from the temperature there is of course great difference in the 
climates of those western cities as compared with the east. The rain¬ 
fall is not more than one-third that of the Atlantic coast, cities and the 
general dryness of the atmosphere in a like proportion. 

The general rule of decrease of three degrees of temperature per 1,000 
feet of altitude, though far from an unvarying law, may give an approxi¬ 
mation to the general temperature of the divide, and give an annual 
mean of some 43°, something less than that of Buffalo, N. Y., and nearly 
equal to that of Milwaukee, Wis. 

By an examination of the table it will be seen that Canon City at 
about the same latitude as Washington, but with altitude of 5,300 feet 
above it, has practically the same temperature. Relative humidities 
would show an immensely greater evaporation at the former place. 
Canon, though less than a degree of latitude south of Denver and at 
nearly the same altitude, has a much warmer climate, averaging some 
ten degrees. This is owiug greatly to the peculiarly protected position 
of the city. It lies in a deep bay in the mountain base, and is thor¬ 
oughly surrounded on three sides by mountains; its only exposure being 
toward the southeast. Denver temperatures very nearly approximate 
those of Chicago, and slightly lower than New York, and slightly higher 
than Colorado Springs. Colorado Springs, though lying a degree south 
of Denver, is nearly 1,000 feet above it in altitude, readily accounting for 
the increased cold. Other years’ observations, published by the Signal 
Office, retain nearly the same relations between the temperatures of 
these cities, making this table a fair criterion of what more extended 
observations would tend to show. 

With this slight discussion of the climate of the district I will close 
the consideration of this portion of the work, leaving to a study of the 
maps of the survey the more careful understanding of its whole topo¬ 
graphical features. 

Dr. Hayden, Dr. Peale, and Mr. Holmes have all written of it in their 
geographical reports, while a great amount of Colorado letter-writing 
has been devoted to this belt of country which forms the line of junc¬ 
tion of the mountains and the plains. 

The second and main portion of our district, lying west of the one 
hundred and eighth meridian, with boundaries as given in the first part 
of this paper, was entered on the 29th of June, the first topographical 
station being made on the east side of the La Plata River, and looking 
down and across it to the south and west. 

This southwestern district is divided naturally into two portions by 
its two distiuct drainage systems; the first, that of the San Juan, and 
second of the Dolores. The San Juan drains the whole southern and 
western portions and empties its waters into the Colorado River, some¬ 
thing more than a hundred miles below the junction of the Green and 
Graud. The Dolores drains only the northeastern portion of the 
district. It rises in the southern face of the San Miguel Mountains, 
flows first to the south and southwest for about 34 miles, and then turn¬ 
ing sharply back flows in a northwesterly direction till it joins the 
Grand, 50 miles above its junction with the Green. At the bend the 
Dolores would require a cut of less than 200 feet in depth to turn its 
waters into the San Juan, in what, from the configuration of the country, 
would seem decidedly to be the natural course of the drainage. But 
the river, planned in other times, comes from a deep canon out to find 
this low divide, and then, disregarding the tempting offer, plunges again 
into a narrow gorge and finally loses it in the Green 150 miles from 
where the San Juan finds its mouth. 
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The whole area being divided into two systems, the San Jnan division 
may be again subdivided into four, which, beginning on the east and 
naming them in their order, are the La Plata, the Mancos, the McElmo, 
and the Montezuma. 

The San Juan flows from east to west along through the northern 
point of New Mexico and, crossing through the far northeastern corner 
of Arizona, enters Utah, and still holding its general course joins the 
Colorado in that Territory. • 

All these sub-drainages which I have named flow in a generally south¬ 
erly direction to join the main river, the La Plata and Mancos being the 
last streams with any considerable running water which are tributary 
to it. 


The San Juan River in this part of its course is a broad, slowly-flow¬ 
ing stream, with long stately bends and rich bottom-lands. Terraces 
and low plateaus line it on either side and stretch for some distance 
back into the country. The water is almost universally muddy, and sub¬ 
ject to sudden rises not only from mountain but from local storms. Its 
tributaries are so few and small, that its size constantly decreases till it 
carries quite noticeably less water when we last saw it in the west than 
at the mouth of the Animas, near our eastern line. This is partially 
caused by the drinking up of the water by the sandy bed, but more 
must be laid to the extreme dryness of the atmosphere and consequent 
rapid evaporation under the burning summer sun. The temperature of 
the river is extremely high, being by one measurement near the west¬ 
ern line 78°, and by another, made by Mr. Jackson, still farther dow n, 
84°, near the center of the stream. The water of the river is exceed¬ 
ingly soft and pleasant for bathing, and its effect on the rough, bruised 
hands of all the party was very noticeable after some two days camping 
by it. Its softness was also very noticeable in the washing of clothes. 

As I have said, heavy storms in the mountains or along its shorter 
tributaries cause sudden rises in the river; they also make it filthily 
muddy; great masses of mud seem carried along by its waters; it is 
absolutely thick with the solution, so horribly dirty that the hot, thirsty 
mules would turn away from it, braying dolefully with their disappoint¬ 
ment. For our own use, a little practice taught us to filter it to some 
extent and render it comparatively drinkable. Water dug from the 
banks only a little way from the running stream was so decidedly alka¬ 
line as to be unfit for use; we preferred the muddy water of the river. 
We found no Indians (with one exception) along the river, and very 
little sign that they were in the habit of camping there to any great 
extent. The badness of the water, and one other fact—that every heavy 
shower may flood the river-bottom land—rqay account for this. Certain 
it is that we found Utes and Navajoes settled by some little uncertain 
alkali springs, cultivating their patches of corn and melons with but 
small returns, while the broad, rich bottom-lands of the San Juan were 
entirely deserted. 

There is very little grass away from the river all through this portion 
of its course; the terraces and bluffs are generally covered with a low 
sparse growth of sage and weeds, with here and there scattering bunches 
and patches of grass; there is no timber excepting the cottonwoods, 
which line the river-banks. 

The Navajo reservation in Northern Arizona and New Mexico extends 
east only a little beyond the mouth of the Rio Chaco, but the Iudians 
range all along the south side of the San Juan to some distance east of 
this place. In as far as the Ute and Navajo reservations join each 
other, they join on the Southern Colorado line, but practically the In- 
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dians take the river as the boundary, and we seldom see signs of either 
tribe except on their own side of the river. All south of the San Juan, 
aud especially around the Carriso Mountains, the Navajoes live in quite 
considerable villages, aud are an industrious, cleanly set of people. 
They raise large supplies of corn and melons, work quite steadily at 
weaving blankets, and herd fine droves of sheep. They had also the 
finest horses I have ever seen among the Indians, many of them large, 
well-built American stock. 

These Indians have a mania for trade ; they will swap for anything; 
but are especially fond of leather: an old boot-leg, an extra bridle-rein, 
or so me ornamental piece from the saddle would be eagerly sought 
after. They refused $5 for a sheep, and finally traded it for a couple of 
pounds of flour and a piece of saddle-leather readily replaced tor 75 
cents. Green corn and melons they brought us constantly lor trade, 
aud always seemed satisfied with the sharp bargains which they drove. 
They beg very little, but pilfer constantly and with great cunning; no 
small, loose article seemed safe for a moment within their reach. Aside 
from this habit of petty stealing, they are not disagreeable around 
camp, being generally quiet aud unobtrusive. 

The Carriso Mountains, abound which the Navajoes are settled, are a 
flat-topped mass of volcanic matter of about 150 square miles in extent, 
and rising to an altitude of 9,000 feet. They have several trails run¬ 
ning up to their summit valleys, and have no peaks so sharp that a mule 
may not be readily ridden to their tops. There is very little water run¬ 
ning out of the mountains, although there are very numerous springs 
both at the summit and base, and almost daily showers upon them 
throughout the summer season. There is most excellent grazing on the 
rolling top of the mass, with springs to furnish water and timber enough 
for all necessities; the Navajoes have both horses and sheep there 
during the summer, building little huts and corrals for the use of the 
herders. I noticed one of these in crossing the mountains, not at all 
dissimilar to what a white man would have built under similar circum¬ 
stances. The trails which the Indians use in ascending the mountains 
are almost the only means of access to the summit, the trachytic mass 
being formed in palisades much of the way around and always rising 
boldly from the plains. The trails, however, are good and, once found, 
make the crossing of the mountains an easy task. I was on top of the 
mountain mass three times, but only twice found the weather sufficiently 
clear to accomplish all my work. 

Aside from the mountains, we found no continuous running water 
south of the San Juau liiver; Mr. Jackson, who went much farther 
south and west than our division, found none. He traveled clear to the 
Moqnis villages, crossing both Gothic Creek and the Rio DeCbelly, and 
found no ruuning water excepting immediately after heavy rains. The 
only water found for hundreds of square miles, through Northern Ari¬ 
zona and New Mexico, is in springs aud accidental places in the beds of 
dry washes, where an underlying current is forced to the surface, or some¬ 
times in “pockets, 77 either in clay or rock, where it has caught from 
heavy rains. There are, of course, the few main rivers, but all their 
minor branches are but dry beds. Heading in almost rainless deserts, 
they have often a large water-shed to draiu. But the extremely slight 
rain-fall and high rate of evaporation leaves no water for the streams 
to carry off. 

Below the San Juan River there is much more grass than on corre¬ 
spondingly situated and characterized country to the north of it; this I 
suppose to beowing tothefact that the numbers of sheep and horses pas- 
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tnred by the Navajoes on the south side keep down the weeds and sage, 
and invigorate the growth of grass. Doubtless close grazing with burn¬ 
ing would increase the growth of grass on the plains north of the river. 

As I have said before, the San Juan system of drainage in this dis¬ 
trict is naturally divided into four subsystems; the first of these from 
the east, the La Plata, although the shortest stream of the four and 
containing the smallest drainage-area, carries the most water. The La 
Plata rises in the little group of mountains which have the same name 
with it and flows in the most direct possible course to join the San Juan. 
It flows for its entire length, after its first break from the mountains, 
through an open terraced country. The whole length of the stream is 
something over 50 miles. It has a drainage-area of 750 miles and out¬ 
side of the mountains an average fall of 50 feet to the mile. The fall 
is very rapid near the mountains and gradually decreases as its mouth 
is neared. There is but one single branch containing water (Cherry 
Creek), but besides this there are no less than twenty gulches empty¬ 
ing themselves into it, always dry except in case of sodden and heavy 
rains. Two of these gulches have lengths of 18 and 20 miles each, and 
others are more than half as long. Their washes are clearly defined 
for their whole course, but their beds are entirely dry. 

In 1874 the only settlement in the whole district was on the LaPlata, 
at its head. It was at that time a very embryotic mining-town, contain¬ 
ing two log houses and a third in the process of erection. It is called 
Parrott City, and since that time has grown quite considerably, having 
been made the county-seat of La Plata County and supplied with a 
regular mail. Its support comes from the mines at the head of the 
stream, which consist of both quartz lodes and placer-diggings, end have 
been pronounced quite valuable. There are two routes of access to 
Parrott City, of nearly equal length, the one by the south from Tierra 
Am aril la, open both winter and summer, and the other the direct route 
to the San Luis Valley, by way of Howardville and Silverton, to Del 
Norte. This latter route is impracticable iu winter, owing to the high 
mountain-passes. The northern route is the one by which the mail is 
regularly brought in, but the southern one is the road for all supplies 
and freight. 

The vegetation of the La Plata is varied. In the vicinity of Parrott 
City the river is bordered by terraces covered with a rich growth of 
grass and on the east side by a large mass of yellow-pine timber. Ten 
miles below the city the grass almost entirely ceases and the bordering 
country is covered with a heavy growth of sage. About 25 miles below 
the town the river crosses the Colorado line into New Mexico, and from 
there to the mouth has no large sage, and a considerable growth of grass 
on the bordering terraces. 

Parrott City is in what is known as the “ San Juan purchase,” the 
southern line of the cession crossing the La Plata 10 miles below the 
city. At the town the altitude and closeness to the mountains renders 
the winter climate quite cold, but by the time the river enters the res¬ 
ervation-limits it has fallen so much in height that the Indians raise 
corn and melons every summer, and find very little snow to trouble 
them in the winter season. On the La Plata, near the line of the 
purchase, is quite a large Indian farm, which they supply with water by 
rough irrigating-ditches, and raise a considerable quantity of corn. 
The Indians during the growing-season of the crops coniine themselves 
pretty closely to the village and watch their corn with great solicitude. 
They have considerable herds of ponies, goats, and some cattle. There 
is almost no game in the low country, unless—as seems quite probable 
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—it raus down there during the winter to escape the snow. The almost 
entire absence of elk or deer horns would, however, indicate that even 
then it is there in no large quantities. 

In the whole drainage area of the La Plata there is not, to my knowl¬ 
edge, a single spring or drop of running water, excepting of course the 
river itself, its heads, and the immediate vicinity of Parrott City. The 
irrigating power of the stream is probably not greater than would suffice 
.to water its own bottom-lands, so the low bordering terraces must still 
remain in their present barren state. 

Next west of the La Plata, and flowing into the San Joan from the 
north, comes the Mancos. It rises on the northern and western fall of 
the La Plata Mountains, is something less than the La Plata in size, 
has a length of about 70 miles, and enters the San Juan 50 miles below 
the mouth of the former stream. Unlike its sister river, which for its 
entire length flows in open country, the Mancos is nearly all its course 
in canon. Its main branch starts in canon as it leaves the mountains, 
flows in a narrow rocky canon till near its junction with the other 
branches, and then, after a few miles in open fertile valley, plunges into 
the Mesa Verde, and, in a rugged winding canon, flows through its very 
heart. The Mesa Verde is a high plateau or table-land which rises 
gradually from the La Plata on the east till it reaches an altitude of 
about 500 feet above the river-level, then runs almost perfectly flat on 
top until it jumps off on the north and west and south in steep and in¬ 
accessible bluffs. Through the heart of this table-land the Mancos cuts 
its way, the walls rising on either side to heights of 1,000 to 1,800 feet. 
To the south and east of the river the plateau is but very little broken, 
but the northern part is gashed by a perfect net-work of side canons, 
the beds of all of which are dry. 

I give (Plate LIII) a section through from the La Plata to its western 
edge, which will show better than 1 can describe its form. North and 
south the section would not materially differ, except in being steep at 
both its ends. 

In the canon the valley of the Mancos is quite narrow, very seldom 
being more than a quarter of a mile wide, and often very much narrower. 
The canon walls and valley bottom-lands are lined with ruins—particu¬ 
larly described in Mr. Holmes’s report—which show that the valley has 
been thickly inhabited and probably cultivated by ancient tribes, 
although the present Indians do no work anywhere upon it; in fact, 
there is but a very indifferent trail up and down the canon. Corn, 
potatoes, melons, or any vegetables may be raised on the Mancos for its 
entire length. In the broad valley below the forks there is a consid¬ 
erable tract of good farm-land, all within the purchased area. The res¬ 
ervation begins soon after the river enters the deep Mesa Verde Canon. 
Unfortunately the Mancos does not carry enough water to irrigate but 
a small portion of the available land. If white men were to irrigate al 
that could be covered above the reservation limits, there would be but 
little water left for the agricultural pursuits of the red man below. 
Below the forks of the Mancos there is only one branch containing any 
water; this fork is in some seasons dry, and never carries any large 
amount. All other washes—and they are as numerous as the branches 
of the La Plata—are entirely without any water. I think it probable 
that in the drainage which comes from the canons of the Mesa Verde 
north of the Mancos there may be some water, as it starts close to the 
northern edge of the plateau. I have never examined these heads, but 
in the bluffs opposite them on the northern face of the mesa I found 
quite numerous springs of alkali water. 
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To the west of the Bio Mancos there are still two well-defined drain¬ 
age-systems tribatary to the San Juan, the McElmo and Montezuma. 
The two systems together contain about 2,100 square miles—the McElmo 
700, the Montezuma 1,400. The McElmo is about 50 miles long in its 
longest branch, the Montezuma 60 miles, and yet neither of them has 
for any distance in its course running water. All the heads of these 
dry rivers except the western branch of the Montezuma originate in a 
nearly level sage-plain, flow for some distance without an appreciable 
valley, then cut their way for their middle course through a steep and 
generally impassable canon, and finally, for the latter part of their way, 
run through a comparatively level or low broken country to the river. 

What may have been the original history of these dry rivers is more 
in the province of the geologist to inquire into than in mine. I am, 
however, safe in saying that for hundreds of years the character and 
amount of rain-fall has not materially changed. Heavy rains pour in 
perfect torrents down their beds and are gone, as they came, in a day, 
and the hot sun leaves in a few hours afterward their washes as dry as 
before. The whole country seems incapable of holding water. It runs 
directly off. It does not seem to any great extent to soak in. 

In support of what I say about the present dryness having been of 
long standing, I notice that among all the ancient ruins found in this 
whole area there are none which are not situated at places where at 
present there are not at least strong indications of water. Undoubtedly 
at the time those ruins were inhabited there was slightly more water 
than at present, for we find some large remains now utterly unsupplied; 
but it has unquestionably always been a dry country, whose inhabitants 
were obliged to group themselves around its scanty water-holes and 
build reservoirs to equalize the uncertain supply. 

This whole portion of the country is now and must ever remain utterly 
worthless. It has no timber, very little grass, and no water. 

There are to be seen around the base of the Abajo Mountains several 
springs and some short strips of running water. There are probably, 
also, little springs at the heads of very many or all of the McElmo and 
Montezuma Canons. I have followed up so few of them that I am un¬ 
certain to what extent this may be true. Mr. Gardner and Mr. Gannett 
found some such springs in the fall, but such uncertain and limited and 
inaccessible supplies amount to very little in watering a country, and 
leave it really a broken, ragged desert, supporting no animal life but 
reptiles and only a stunted growth of vegetation. 

The Dolores water-shed is radically different from those last consid¬ 
ered, both in character and climatology. The river runs in deep canon, 
but the plateau through which it cuts is well watered and richly covered 
with either grass or heavy timber. The narrow bottom-land of the 
Dolores, as the river winds through the canon, will afford some most ex¬ 
cellent farm and hay land at an altitude of only 6,500 to 7,200 feet, while 
the area inclosed by the great loop to the south made by the river will 
afford most ample grazing in the summer-season. As beautiful a piece 
of park-like distribution of grass and wooded belts and patches as I 
have seen anywhere in Colorado is found on the east side of the Dolores, 
in the vicinity of Lost Canon and between it and the West Fork of the 
Mancos. We rode through mile after mile of open grassy lawns and 
clumps of sheltering timber, ready for the pasturing of large herds or 
the supplying of great quantities of hay for the settlers at the lower 
altitudes. The San Juau purchase includes nearly all this country, as 
will be immediately seen by reference to our published maps. 

The map will show one curious feature—that is, that the Dolores, from 
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Lost Canon clear past the heads of the Montezuma, receives almost no 
drainage from the south. The gulches of the McElmo, Hovenweep, and 
and Montezuma head clear up against the canon of the Dolores; so 
completely do they do this that you may ride up one of these gulches 
and, without leaving its valley, look down upon the Dolores below. 

I have now described, as well as I might, the general topographical 
peculiarities of this southwestern area. Taken as a whole, it is by far 
the poorest district yet worked by this survey. Of the 5,500 square 
miles covered by the season’s work, not more than 75 square miles is irri¬ 
gable, and not more than 500 in auy way available for supporting popu¬ 
lation. The greater portion of the good grass land, I might say all the 
good grass-land, is at too great an altitude for a winter-range for stock, 
and I am inclined to think the danger from sudden floods will be a great 
drawback to the value of the broad bottoms of the San Juan. The 
most valuable portions of the district have become open to settlement 
by the San Juan purchase, and the opening of the mines will, doubtless, 
rapidly fill up all the available places with thriving ranchers, who will 
find many desirable locations within the grant. 

I give in the following table a collection of heights through the dis¬ 
trict, which may prove valuable to persons not likely to study the con- 
tour-map : 

Table of altitudes . 


Feet. 


Camp under Lone Cone..... 9,093 

Dolores River, camp below month of Bear. 7,427 

Dolores River, camp midway between forks. 7,758 

Dolores River, camp at Lower Burial Place. 6,555 

Dolores River, camp at main bend. 6,948 

Disappointment Creek, below Lone Mesa. 7,091 

Hovenweep Creek, at Castle. 5,239 

Helmet Peak. 12,042 

Hesperia Peak. 13,159 

Hermano Peaks. 9,014 

La Plata River, above Indian farms. 6,213 

La Plata River, at month. 5,297 

Lone Cone. 12,761 

Merritt’s ranch. 7,396 

Mancos River, camp at head of main cafion. 6,306 

Man cos River, near mouth of main canon.-. 5,326 

Station 56, opposite month of Navajo Creek. 5,268 

Thompson’s Park... 7,576 

Unaqua Spring, (Dolores Plateau). 8,141 

UtePeak. 9.884 

McElmo, at head. 7,000 

McElmo, at Pegasus Spring. 5,838 

McElmo, at month. 4,566 

Montezuma, at head. 7,000 

Montezuma, at main forks. 4,600 

Mouth of Recapture Creek. 4,446 

Navajo Creek, camp above Navajo Village, East Fork. 5,672 

Navajo Creek, camp near village, West Fork. 5,468 

Navajo Creek, mouth. 4,780 

Navajo M6sa, eastern end. 6,590 

Parrott City. 8,611 

Pastora Peak, Carriso Mountains. 9,332 

Plateau on trail between Hovenweep and Montezuma. 5,554 

Station 8, Pinon M6sa. 6,269 

Station 9, between La Plata and Animas. 6,066 

Station 11, bluffs above mouth of Animas. 5,899 

Station 12, bluffs below mouth of La Plata. 5,401 

Station 16, south edge of Mdsa Verde. 6,587 

Station 25, summit of m6sa, mouth of Mancos Cafion... 6,877 

Station 27, summit of m&a, middle of Mancos Canon. 6,350 

Station 35, north edge of M6sa Verde.. 8,532 

Station 36, plateau edge, north of Ute Peak. 6,979 
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Feet 

Station 43, butte south of San Juan. 5,430 

Station 45, butte on San Juan below Recapture Creek. 5,298 

Station 50, butte on Navajo Creek. 5,321 

Station 54, west m6sa, Carriso Mountains. 8,042 

Station 55, bluff above West Fork of Navajo Creek. 5,659 


The above altitudes are all based od the leveled altitude of Colorado 
Springs, though the main part of them are computed from the Parrott 
City base, which was itself computed from Colorado Springs by single 
synchronous observations at 7 a. m., 2 p. m., and 9 p. m., between 
August 1 and September 4. The results of these computations I give 
below in tabular form, together with their variation from the mean. 
The difference in altitude of the two places is about 2,600 feet, and their 
distance apart horizontally something over 200 miles, and across much 
heavy mountain country. The general agreement of the results is much 
better than could have been expected, and speaks well for the correct- 
ness of those heights necessarily referred directly to Colorado Springs. 
I have taken the absolute mean of all the results, throwing out none for 
electricity on either side. From studies of the hypsometric work in 
other parts of Colorado, I am inclined to think this result slightly too 
low, but up to this time have found no law on which reliable correc¬ 
tions may be based. 

Computation of the height of Parrott City from Colorado Springs, synchronous barometric 
observations, at 7 a. m., 2 p. m., and 9 p. m., during the month of August } 1875. 


Date. 

7 a.m. 

2 p.m. 

9 p.m. 

Day. 

+s 

1 

Corr. to 
mean. 

Height. 

it 

I s 

| 

W 

*i 

6* 

•*> 

•a 

5 

W 

it 

August 1. 

8,551 

i 

+ 60 

8,654 

- 43 

8,598 

+ 13 

8,601 

+ io 

2 . 

8,633 

l - 22 

8,615 

- 4 

8,557 

+ 54 

8,601 

+ 10 

3. 

8,536 

4- 73 

8,605 

+ 6 

8,628 

- 17 

8,589 

+ 12 

4. 

8,514 

| + »7 

8,691 

- 80 

8,651 

- 40 

8,618 

- 7 

5. 

8,574 

+ 37 

8,650 

- 39 

8,557 

+ 54 

8,593 

+ 18 

6. 

8,619 

— 7 

8,768 

—157 

8,668 

— 57 

8,685 

— 74 

7. 

8| 515 

+ 96 

8^ 598 

+ 13 

^ 535 

+ 76 

8,519 

+ 62 

8. 

8,503 

4108 

8,587 

+ 24 

8,585 

+ 26 

8,558 

+ 53 

9 . 

8,566 

4- 45 

8,704 

- 93 

8,653 

- 42 

8,607 

+ 4 

10 . 

8,603 

4- 8 

9, 750 

-139 

8,683 

- 72 

8.676 

- 67 

11. 

8,594 

+ 17 

8, 701 

— 90 

8,607 

+ 4 

8,634 

— 23 

12 . 

8i 548 

4- 63 

8,663 

- 52 

8j 559 

+ 52 

8,590 

+ 21 

13 . 

8,607 

4* 1 

8,692 

- 81 

8,565 

+ 46 

8,618 

- 7 

14 . 

8,551 

4- 60 

8, 719 

-108 

8,573 

+ 38 

8,614 

- 3 

15 .. 

8,602 

+ 9 

8,657 

- 46 

8,572 

+ 39 

8,6 >0 

+ 1 

16 . 

8, 639 

- 28 

8,651 

- 40 

8,563 

+ 48 

8,617 

- 6 

17 . 

8,602 

4- 9 

8,699 

- 88 

8,702 

- 91 

8,671 

- 60 

18. 

8,656 

- 45 

8,641 

- 30 

8,675 

- 64 

8,657 

- 46 

19. 

8,582 

4- 29 

8,679 

- 68 

8,637 

— 26 

8,632 

- 21 

20. 

8,600 

+ 11 

8.710 

- 99 

8,669 

- 58 

8,659 

- 48 

21. 

8,655 

- 44 

8,771 

-160 

8,609 1 

+ 2 

8,678 

- 67 

22. 

8,521 

+ 90 

8,563 

+ 48 

8,551 

+ 30 

8,545 

+ 66 

23. 

8,501 

-fin 

8,533 

+ 78 

8,535 

+ 76 

8,523 

+ 88 

24. 

8,546 

+ 65 

8,584 

+ 73 

8,514 

+ 97 

8,548 

+ 63 

25. 

8, 494 

+ 117 

8,593 

-r 18 

8,520 

+ 91 

8,557 

+ 54 

26. 

8,544 

4- 67 

8,598 

+ 13 

8,579 

+ 32 

8,573 

+ 38 

27. 

8,551 

4- 60 

8,663 

- 52 

8,591 

+ 20 

8,601 

+ 10 

28. 

8,622 

- 11 

8,632 

- 21 

8,636 

- 25 

8,630 

- 19 

29. 

8, 656 

- 45 

8 612 

- 1 

8,512 

+ 99 

8,593 

+ 18 

30. 

8,493 

+118 

8,536 

+ 75 

8,498 

4-113 

8,509 

102 

31. 

8,514 

+ 97 

8,612 

- 1 

8,563 

+ 48 

8,573 

+ 38 

Monthly mean . 

8,584 

+ 29 

8,655 


8,595 

+ 1« 

8,611 

■a 


The altitudes of the La Plata peaks are all slightly less than Hesperia 
Peak, the highest given. As nearly as I can judge from verticle angles 
taken from my topographical stations in the mass, there is no other 
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summit which rises within 25 feet of this one, although the greater 
sharpness of some other points would naturally lead the observer to be¬ 
lieve them at least as high. 

The altitude of the Mesa Verde ranges from 6,500 feet on the south¬ 
ern edge to 8,500 on the northern, it being a little lower in its center 
than on the margin. 

Pastora Peak, in the Carrisos, is very little higher than several other 
summits in the mass, but is slightly more prominent than any other one, 
and would be chosen as the culminating point as seen from either side. 

I have taken several angles of elevation and depression at the 
“ Needles , n south of the San Juan, in New Mexico and beyond our dis¬ 
trict. My distances were so great that the results have a considerable 
range, but a mean of what seem to be the best results give a height to 
these pinnacles of 1,680 feet above the level plain. These needles, stand¬ 
ing out sheer and alone from the plains, make a wonderful topograph¬ 
ical feature, distinctly seen for a hundred and more miles, the black rock 
of which they are composed standing out with peculiar distinctness 
against the dull brown of the plains. Mr. Holmes made several sketches 
of the group, one of which I give herewith, showing very clearly its size 
and prominence. (Plate LIV.) 

In closing my discussion of altitudes, I give a table of fall, total and 
per mile, of the principal streams and gulches, commencing in case of 
the Mancos and La Plata at their exit from the mountains. 


Stream. 

Total fall. 

Fall per 
mile. 

Rio San Juan..... 

Feet 

1,000 

3,300 

4,200 

2,000 

2,450 

2,500 

900 

Feet 

11 

68 

64 

31 

44 

42 

90 

Rio La Plata. 

Rio Mancos........ 

Rio Dolores____ 

McElmo Creek.......... 

Montezuma Creek.•. 

Navajo Creek.... 



In pursuing this work I have employed principally a plane-table sys¬ 
tem, with a simple portable form of instrument, constructed under the 
direction of Prof. Thompson. 

The instrument is of very simple construction, and entails very little 
extra carrying upon the topographer. The table itself is constructed, 
like a form of field writing desk in common use, of narrow strips of wood, 
firmly cemented to heavy face of cloth, so that it will roll up into a 
compact cylindrical form for carrying, and spread out is secured by 
cross-pieces on the back, giving a firm, smooth surface on the covered 
side. This table-top is made to set upon the tripod of the gradienter 
(our instrument for angle measurement) and to clamp firmly in place. 

The alidade is a simple rule of wood or metal with raised sights, which 
in carrying rolls in with the table and paper, entailing only the extra 
bulk of a canvas bag two feet long and five inches in diameter to give 
the topographer a complete plane-table outfit. The method of working 
must of course be almost entirely of intersections, since the distances 
are so great as to render actual measurements ordinarily impossible. 

Unwilling to trust the accuracy of this crude instrument, I have made 
from each station separate topographical sketches, and employed the 
usual vis & vis system of this survey. Had I known, however, in the 
field the accuracy of the plane-table locations as they were checked in 
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joined in the same way, we will have three chords of three required 
great circles, which will closely correspond to the circles themselves. 
These chords will join in the required point. Or if the triangles are too 
large compared with the great triangle, slight allowance may be made 
for the curvature or a third triangle of error be formed, and the re¬ 
quired point be determined with the greatest exactness. 

To locate by this method, then, orient the table as nearly as possible 
and form a triangle of error, shift then slightly the position of the 
table, and, forming a second triangle of error, join the similar angles 
of the two triangles. The required point will be at the intersection of 
these lines. 

The five cases are represented graphically on Plate LV, and the 
details of the third case are shown in construction, while in the follow¬ 
ing figures are shown the relations of the triangles of error under the 
different conditions. 

In regard to the accuracy of the locations under the different cases, it 
may be said in general when the arcs of the great circles intersect at large 
angles with each other, the location may be considered good, and also 
where the intersections of the lines of the outside points intersect 
acutely and the middle point is near, the location will be good. But 
when the lines from the outside points intersect acutely and the middle 
point is far off, accuracy decreases, and directly in proportion as the 
middle point is more distant than the other two. The reason of this 
fact may be readily seen by a construction of the circles of location. 

Case 5 being on the great circle of the three points, will be indeter¬ 
minate, for the circles of location must necessarily coincide. 

As I said earlier, I often found this simple device of great aid in 
quickly determining my location, especially when my points were 
badly conditioned, and have little doubt but that under certain circum¬ 
stances it would be found useful by most any plane-table worker. 

In constructing the drainage of this district so that the rivers and 
main water courses might be of greater accuracy, I have run time- 
meanders of them all, swinging in by very numerous locations along the 
route. In this way I have run out the La Plata, Mancos, San Juan, 
McElmo, Montezuma, Hovenweep, and greater part of the Dolores, and 
from the closeness of the checks am very well satisfied with the results 
of such time-meandering. 

By continuous riding of the same animal, and careful watching of his 
gait under differing circumstances, a very even pace can be obtained, 
which, when checked at every six or ten miles by absolute location, 
will not bring in appreciable errors on a scale of 4 miles to 1 inch. 
The topographer is furnished with a system of primary triangulation 
on which to base his work. This system has sides of length varying 
from 15 to perhaps 50 or 60 miles in length. Withiu this main system, 
which is developed with great care, the topographer carries on his 
own secondary with side of much shorter extent, connecting, as far 
as possible, his stations with a continuous chain of closed triangles. 
The angles of those triangles, as well as all those used in topographical 
locations, are read with the gradienter—a single-minute instrument of 
compact form, rather large circle and extremely powerful glass. This 
instrument was first made for the Coast Survey, but is exceedingly well 
adapted to our purposes, and is readily carried for a whole season with but 
slight danger of derangement. It has but one horizontal movement, that 
of the limb, and will not reverse; it has, however, a segment of a vertical 
arc which will read to 20° of elevation or depression,enough for all ordi¬ 
nary topographical purposes. I append a drawing (Plate LVI) of this 
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THE GRADIENTER. 
Instrument for Topographical purposes. 
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instrument as a simple answer to an often preferred request for a descrip¬ 
tion. The view is so simple that it requires no comment. 

Broken in upon by trouble with the Indians of the northwestern por¬ 
tion of our district, we were obliged to leave unworked a small portion 
of that corner of the sheet. Our last station was made on the south¬ 
eastern peak of the La Plata Mountains, on September 3, and the party 
dividing up with that of Mr. Gannett, marched out in two sections, 
reaching Denver on the 21st of September, having surveyed about 6,200 
square miles and marched to and from the work a distance each way 
of 400 miles. But for the interruption of the fall, the whole area assigned 
would have been easily covered, and the party brought home but little 
behind its actual arrival. As it was, the season was an extremely suc¬ 
cessful one, and brought out all the main results which were anticipated 
from the first. 

One point more to which I will call attention, the question of absolute 
locations of latitudes and longitudes through the district. All such 
determinations in this area are carried from the telegraphic communi¬ 
cations on the eastern base of the mountains through the primary-tri- 
angulation system across the territory. A study of the methods em¬ 
ployed and character of the results will satisfy any one versed in the 
subject that absolute locations through this system will be subject to 
extremely slight change. The location then of monuments and the 
boundaries of political divisions becomes an important practical advan¬ 
tage of the survey. In this particular district there lie 58 miles of the 
southern boundary of Colorado and all the southwestern portions of 
the boundaries of the San Juan purchase. Since completing my map, I 
have obtained through the General Land-Office copies of the plots of 
the surveys of these boundaries and compared them with our own loca¬ 
tions. 

As might naturally have been expected, I find the latitude agrees 
very perfectly with that of our trigonometrical locations, and the topog¬ 
raphy, especially of the State boundary, remarkably like our own in 
detail, but the longitudes are very considerably out in both cases. On 
the State line, all the work being shifted about 3J miles to the eastward 
and on the purchase, although the measurements do not agree so closely 
with ours, there is an error in the southwest corner of slightly over 4 
miles, it being located too far west , making a discrepancy between the 
two surveys of 7£ miles. This condition of things is only what must 
be expected from the difficulties of longitudinal locations away from the 
lines of telegraph and fixed observatories, and future determinations of 
territorial limits should never be attempted where the best of astro¬ 
nomical determinations cannot be had, at least for the initial point of 
the survey. The waste and complications arising from these false loca¬ 
tions cannot be too highly estimated, while many of the lines already 
run must be as soon as possible rerun to attain any approximation to 
correctness. These same remarks apply in a great measure to the de¬ 
tailed work of the General Land-Office. It is to aid them in the better 
determination of initial points for their linear surveys that monuments 
are established at the well-determined points of our triangulation sys¬ 
tem. The whole geographical work of the far west opens a wide field 
for mutual assistance, which with the improved methods and constantly- 
increasing carefulness of working will render expensive mistakes in the 
future much less liable to occur. 

In closing my report of the topographical work of this division, I 
would acknowledge the great assistance I have constantly received in 
the mapping from Mr. Holmes’ accurate sketches and his intimate 
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knowledge of the country surveyed. Mr. Brandigee, who, together with 
his duties as botanist, acted as my assistant throughout the season, filled 
both places with exceeding ability. He has made so exhaustive a report 
on the botany that it would have been useless for me to enlarge upon it- 
by any further remarks on the vegetation. His collections and his 
report both show him to have studied the country thoroughly. 

Mr. 0. E. Aldrich, who had charge of the supply-camp and of the 
barometric and thermometric work at the Parrott City base, has fur¬ 
nished a set of observations whose even character and unbroken series 
show them to have been taken with great care. He has always fur¬ 
nished every assistance in his power. 
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REPORT OF GUSTAVUS R. BECHLER, TOPOGRAPHER, 

1873 ,- 74 ’,- 75 . 


LETTER TO DR. F. Y. HAYDEN. 


Washington, D. C., April 30, 1877. 

Sra: I have the honor herewith to submit my report, the result of 
three years observations in such districts as you have from time to time 
assigned to me as my fields of labor. In conformity with my employ¬ 
ment in the field, the report comprises a discussion of the orographic 
and topographical features of those sections of country surveyed by 
myself during the period above mentioned. 

Some portions of this country have at various times been described 
by topographers and geologists on your staff, but it has not as yet been 
treated of in any way approaching completeness, owing partly to a lack 
of time and partly to the numerous duties of the writers. 

Having been for four years continually employed in making topo¬ 
graphical explorations and preparing the maps resulting therefrom, it 
has been impossible for me heretofore to find time for any careful 
orographic description of the district surveyed during each succeeding 
year. 

It is not intended that the subjoined report should represent a 
thoroughly exhaustive treatise on the orographic character of the region 
under discussion, all of which lies within the borders of the Rocky 
Mountains. I am fully aware of the large amount of additional work 
and close observation that would have been necessary for the prepara¬ 
tion of a report meeting in every respect all requirements. 

Comparisons of orographic and hypsometric features, in older to 
present entirely satisfactory results, necessarily demand more time 
and more labor than could be bestowed upon the regions examined. 
It is not too much to say that the devotion of a life-time would be but 
adequate to a solution of all questions involved in so complicated and 
mountainous a country. 

It has been my endeavor to furnish in the annexed notes, as com¬ 
pletely as could be obtained from the data at my command, an approxi¬ 
mation of the relative orographic and hypsometric conditions of 
mountains and valleys in those regions so full of interest. 

Very respectfully, 

GUSTAVUS E. BECHLER. 


Dr. F. V. Hayden, 

United States Geologist in charge. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REPORT ON THE MIDDLE AND SOUTH 
PARKS, COLORADO, AND-ADJACENT COUNTRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

During the years 1873, ’74, and *75, it has fallen to my lot to survey 
the area bounded by the Arkansas, Eagle Biver, and Park Bange on 
the west, and the Foot Hills on the east, and extending from parallel 
38° 45' 0" north to 40° 30' 0", the whole area comprising 8,500 square 
miles; but not until the present time have I been able to write such 
description of its features as I could have wished. 

In this paper I have concluded the whole area of the three seasons’ 
work, and connected its study, as its topographical features are con¬ 
nected, in one united system. 

A complete orographic description has never been given of that part 
of the Bocky Mountains which constitutes the mountain system from the 
southern part of the Wyoming down to the Pike’s Peak group, forming, 
as it does, some of our most impressive mountain portions of Colorado, 
full of scenic effect, particularly in regard to its numerous canons and 
cafion-shaped valleys. In order to understand them fully, it becomes 
necessary to describe their forms in their manifold shapes and configura¬ 
tions, state by figures their height, depth, and breadth, as well as geo¬ 
logical formation, including an estimate of mountain slopes in their 
respective localities, and also the system of drainage; and to note fur¬ 
thermore, the departure of subridges from the main or central range, 
and to give, as f^r as possible, a detailed description of subordinate 
spurs both of the central and subranges. 

The nomenclature for topographical objects in our Bocky Mountain 
territory is very inadequate, as we lack names for hundreds of remark¬ 
able peaks, as well as for large streams, high sub-ridges, saddles, spurs, 
and topographical objects in general. 

The difficulty for an orographic description of that zone is therefore 
increased. Over a large mountain area, with the crest or the main 
water-shed of ^200 miles in length dotted with hundreds of peaks, we 
have only a very few names for landmarks or points of recognition, 
which have become familiar with everybody. These few are principally ^ 
Long’s Peak, Pike’s Peak, Gray’s Peak, Mount Lincoln, and perhaps' 
Mount Evans. 

The introduction of names like Audubon, James, Guyot, Silverheels, 
Tale, Harvard, &c., is comparatively of recent date, and the people 
have not yet become familiar with their location. This applies, and 
with greater force, to the comparatively few names which the Geological 
and Geographical Survey has seen fit to introduce during their four 
years of exploration in Colorado. Karnes like Park View, Vasquez, By¬ 
ers, Arapahoe, Whale, White Face, Corral, Williams, Blue Biver Peaks, 
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&c., are still more recently introduced names, and therefore, as to their 
location, even less fixed in the people’s mind. 

In describing the features of this district I have occasionally referred 
to valleys, mountains, and mountain-chains as belonging to first order, 
second order, third order, &c. In the category of first order I include 
such mountain chains or ranges as form either continental water-sheds, 
or, as in the case of the Park Range, by its great dominating height as 
well as long extent, form also a geographical barrier or subdivision of 
a certain zone. In the second order I would range such mountains as, 
though they may not be any or not much inferior in height to the former, 
are of comparatively short extent, and take no prominent part in subdi¬ 
viding the country at large into distinct zones, like Kanoska, Tarryall, 
and William Ranges. Among the mountuiu ridges of the third order I 
would class those that are not simply spur extensions of higher mount¬ 
ains, but bearing all the characteristics of a detached or distinct range, 
in extent long enough perhaps to bring forth subdivisions of smaller 
zones, as in the case ofVasquez Ridge, and perhaps Troublesome Ridge. 
W© might even recognize a fourth order, such as the parallel Trachyte 
Ridges in the South Park. 

Of valleys of first order we have but few, if any, in the whole Rocky 
Mountain districts, as none of them have any broad, expanded, bottom 
area like the large rivers of the East. The first-class valleys in the 
Rocky Mountains are hardly anything but depressions or basins, such 
as those of the Grand River in the Middle Park and the South Platte 
River in the South Park. 

For these high altitudes different conditions exist in valleys from 
those in the middle portions of the continent. If we classify the valleys 
of the Rocky Mountains in first, second order, &c., it is done with the pro¬ 
viso that we have to adopt for this high region a different scale for class¬ 
ification. Among valleys of first order would necessarily be classed 
such as Grand River while in Middle Park; Muddy, Blue, and South 
Platte Rivers while in South Park. Valleys of second order might per¬ 
haps be called such as North Fork of South Platte River, Tarryall, Fra¬ 
zier, and Williams Rivers. Third order, such as Twin Creek, Manitou, 
Deer, and Elk Creeks. Valleys like Monument and Plum Creeks be¬ 
long already partially to the plains. No valley form accompanies the 
eastern-slope drainage, all the rivers and streams flowing in canons, and 
assuming valley features only where they enter the plains like Platte 
River. 

With this simple explanation of the plan of my study, I will proceed 
directly to the consideration of the features themselves, beginning with 
the main or Colorado divide. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE CREST OF THE MAIN ROCKY MOUNTAINS FROM LAT¬ 
ITUDE 400 30 ' TO TENNESSEE PASS (130 MILES). 

RANGE OF FIRST ORDER. 


Long’s Peak, the highest point in Northern Colorado, is detached 1£ 
miles east of the Colorado or Front Range. Its precise location is lon¬ 
gitude 105° 37', latitude 40° 15'. The trend to the north of the Front 
Range from near Long’s Peak is directly north 45° west. This course 
is unchanged for 20 miles until the range approaches the western limit 
of the district to be described in these notes, viz, 40° 30', where a sad¬ 
den tnrn changes its direction to the west until the range abuts against 
the Medicine Bow Range in longitude 105° 54' and about latitude 40° 
30 / . The part of the Front Range referred to here represents perhaps 
the most rugged and extensive mountain mass in the whole Front Range. 
The immense spurs which are detached all along from the range in the 
direction of the Grand Lake and Grand River resemble in their massive¬ 
ness short but powerful separate ranges. The drainage on the western 
slope flows in deep and rugged canons toward the Upper Grand River. 
To the north of Long’s Peak and 6,000 feet beneath its lofty summit lies 
that beautiful valley area called Estes Park, with a chain of huge mount¬ 
ains and peaks encircling it on nearly all sides in a grand amphithea- 
tral shape. The average height of the mountain crest north of Long’s 
Peak is 12,250 feet, while the mean elevation of the peaks is 12,600 feet. 
The east side of the crest is much eroded, and the spurs thrown out in 
the direction of Estes Park are, particularly in their upper and middle 
portion, sharp and serrated. Their bold and weather-beaten appearance 
adds much to the impressiveness and magnificence of the scenery which 
we obtain from Estes Park in a western direction. 

Directly west of, and only 2,640 feet distant from, Long’s Peak lies a sad¬ 
dle,with an elevation of 13,000 feet, and only 1J miles west of Long’sPeak 
rises another lofty point with an elevation of 13,800 feet. This latter 
peak attaches itself again to the main crest which trends from here almost 
due south in the direction of the Arapahoe Peak. 

The distance along the crest from Long’s Peak to Arapahoe Peak is 
21 miles, while in a straight line it is only 16 miles. The number of 
prominent peaks and points to be seen on the crest amount to thirty- 
one, having a haeau height of 12,800 feet. Fifteen more peaks and 
prominent points exist on eastern side spurs, reaching a meau elevation 
of 12,600 feet. The saddles have a general height of 12,200 feet. 
The highest portion of this crest is much eroded, particularly on the 
east side. Large mountain amphitheaters with a chaotic accumulation 
of debris , and immense snow-flats, characterize the upper portions of 
those mountains. The water accumulates from these snow-flats in small, 
narrow, and rugged mountain canons, impenetrable to most men, in 
which the turbulent and ever-foaming water is hurried down with great 
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rapidity into the larger canons below. These streams sometimes fall 
from 3,000 to 4,000 feet within a very few miles. For abont 12 miles 
sonth of Long’s Peak the western side spurs of the Colorado or Front 
Range are more massive, more numerous, and of greater length than 
those on the east side. Heavy, rugged spurs, all of them above timber- 
line, with thirty-five dominating points and peaks, averaging a height 
of 11,700 feet, are detached from the range, to slope toward the north¬ 
eastern part of the Middle Park, and powerful mountain streams have 
carved between these spurs fantastic and dusky-looking canons, in which 
their turbid waters are rolled down into the Grand River. 

Near Arapahoe Peak there is a displacement in the axis of the mount¬ 
ains, which causes an abrupt turn to the west for a distance of 6,000 
feet. ' The first saddle-depression beneath and west of Arapahoe Peak 
is 12,225 feet elevation, and down to this saddle the west slope of Arapa¬ 
hoe Peak descends 1,000 feet within the short distance of one half mile. 
On either side of this saddle originates an important stream—the sonth 
prong of North Bonlder on the south side, and the east fork of Grand 
River on the north side. 

The length of the main crest from Arapahoe Peak to Boulder Pass is 
9 miles, and within that distance we can count twelve peaks or points 
with a mean height of 12,560 feet on the main escarpment—the most el¬ 
evated ones being 12,800 feet, while the saddle between the peaks shows 
a mean elevation of 11,110 feet. The eastern slope of this mountain por¬ 
tion from Arapahoe Peak to Boulder Pass is extremely eroded, with an 
abrupt descent toward the bank of Boulder Creek. Among the many 
weather beaten spurs we find numerous mountain amphitheaters, snow- 
flats, and little mountain lakes, from which the North Boulder receives 
a large share of its waters. 

The western slope shows only in a few locations a sudden descent, the 
steepest slope being seen adjacent to Arapahoe Park. The remainder 
of the slope shows a gradual descent toward the Middle Park, and the 
spurs leading thereinto have in genearal a bulky and massive char¬ 
acter. 

From Boulder Pass to James Peak, we have a mountain crest of 6J 
miles in length. The escarpment here represents a very regularly 
formed crest, with only one prominent peak 12,000 feet high, besides 
some few insignificant nipples. The eastern face of the mountain is 
here even more destroyed by erosion than that part lying between Ara¬ 
pahoe Peak and Boulder Pass. Precipitous sides fall off immediately 
below the main escarpment, while the western sides of the mountains 
slope gradually toward Hay and Moses Creeks, which are tributaries to 
the Frazier River. The mean height of the crest of this mountain por¬ 
tion is about 11,600 feet. When this crest approaches the proximity of 
James Peak, it rises suddenly to the height of over 13,000 feet. 

James Peak is not an isolated peak, but, together with its neighbors, 
Little James, Mount Parry and Mount Flora, forms a cluster of which 
James Peak, with an elevation of 13,280 feet, is the loftiest point.. The 
latter is in this locality the most commanding point, and among the 
peaks and points ou the massive mountain walls which surround Middle 
Park in the southeast portion, it is, with its surroundings, the most 
imposing in height and scenic effect, particularly when seen from the 
Middle Park. 

James Peak has otherwise a geographical importance, in so far as 
it stands in the extreme northeast end of that great mountain bend 
which the Colorado or Front Range makes from here in a western 
direction. On the northeastern slope of James Peak the two principal 
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branches of South Bonlder Greek take their rise, while on the north¬ 
western slope Moses Greek, a tributary to Frazier River, originates. 

From James Peak to Gray’s Peak the distance along the crest is 27 
miles. The figure which the range describes between the two peaks 
resembles a semicircle, with its open side toward the east, which forms 
a sort of a cul de sac, in which the principal sources of Clear Greek take 
their origin. On the northern half of this semicircle lies Berthoud 
Pass, as well as the two trail passes, Jones’s and Yasquez’s, all leading 
from the upper Clear Creek Valley into the Middle Park. A few miles 
south and west of James Peak the crest of the range; with an average 
height of 12,100 feet, assumes, comparatively speaking, a broad and 
bulky character, and very few points rise above the average level of 
12,000 feet, until it nearly reaches its westernmost tangent point, near 
the headwaters of Williams River, where the crest not only rises again 
abruptly, but shows also a much more serrated escarpment. The points 
and peaks here attain an average altitude of 12,700 feet. The eastern 
and southern slopes of the range, that is, the Clear Creek drainage 
side, descend more abruptly than the northern side, which slopes grad¬ 
ually into the Middle Park. Deep cations, however, have been carved 
from the snow-fiats on the brink of the mountains through which the 
drainage passes down into the Middle Park. About 12 miles west of 
James Peak, or nearly half way to Gray’s Peak, a subridge is detached 
from the main range, which bears almost a due northern course for 25 
miles, until it reaches its terminus near the Hot Springs, in the center of 
the Middle Park. From the fact that Vasquez Creek rises close to the 
intersection of that ridge and the main ridge, and because it drains for 
many miles the eastern slopes of its highest peaks (Beyers and Vas¬ 
quez), we have named that ridge, for the sake of conventionality, Vas¬ 
quez Ridge. 

Only 2J miles south of the intersection of Vasquez Ridge with the 
main or Front Range, the latter rises again to an altitude of 12.700 feet, 
and for a distance of five miles we have not only an extremely snarp and 
Berrated crest, dotted with several sharp-pointed peaks, with an altitude 
of 13,200 feet, but the west side of that part of the range shows an ex¬ 
tremely steep slope of 50°. In some places the sides beneath the main 
escarpment appear almost vertical. Equally abrupt are the sides of the 
several spurs which are here detached from the main range, sloping 
toward the main channel of the Upper Williams River. The immense 
power of eroBion is, perhaps, elsewhere not more clearly demonstrated 
than here, where over a district of, perhaps, 100 square miles we become 
almost confused at the sight of those labyrintbic canons which the sev¬ 
eral principal branches of the Williams River have carved in the rocky 
structure, and that too at the very cradle of their existence. ~ 

The high and extremely sharp and eroded portion of the Front Range, 
as referred to above, is only five miles in length, and at its southern ex¬ 
tremity another subrange, Williams Range, is detached, which first 
leads off for 4 miles in a western, and after that in a northwestern 
direction, forming the eastern barrier of the valley of the Blue, as well 
as the western wall of the Williams River, down to the junction with 
the Grand River. 

From this point of intersection (of the Williams Range with the Col¬ 
orado or Front Range) the distance to Torrey’s Peak is but 7 miles. 
Here the mountain crest is depressed, and no dominating peaks or 
nipples of auy consequence attract our attention. Heavy bulky spurs 
stretch westward toward the little Snake and Blue River Valley. When 
the main crest approaches near the slopes of Torrey’s Peak, it rises from 
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its general height (12,100 feet) suddenly to the lofty elevation of 14,336 
feet. Torrey’s Peak is only 3,900 feet distant from Gray’s Peak, and 
connected with the latter by a saddle. The peaks along the crest be¬ 
tween James and Torrey Peaks are limited to the number of about 24, 
which are of an average height of 12,700 feet. 

Gray’s and Torrey’s are the center peaks or culminating points of a 
mountain mass concentrated at that point. From this center a great 
subridge, an imposing huge mountain mass, is sent forth in an east¬ 
erly direction, of which Mount Evans, 14,130 feet in height, and distant 
from Gray’s Peak 10 miles, is the culminating point. From the latter 
peak, subridges of a second and third order are again detached, which 
press forward toward the plain, between the different subdrainage sys¬ 
tems of Clear Creek, Bear Creek, Turkey and Deer Creeks. Gray and 
Torrey, with an absolute height of 14,336 feet, stand also in the center 
of bold, rich, and varied mountain scenery, the reputation of which has 
already gone beyond the borders of our country. 

From Gray’s Peak to Mount Lincoln, the length of the crest of the 
main Colorado Range is 42 miles. Only 2} miles east of Gray’s Peak 
lies Argentine Pass, 13,000 feet in height, over which the highest known 
wagon-road in Colorado crosses the Rocky Mountain Range from George¬ 
town to mining settlements in and about the head of Blue River Valley. 
Others, such as Hand Cart, Georgia, Hamilton (sometimes called Breck- 
enridge), and Hoosier Passes, cross the divide between Gray’s Peak 
and Mount Lincoln. The average height of this crest is 12,570 feet, 
which shows a higher average for the crest than in any previous de¬ 
scribed part of this range, and numerous peaks of the first order, among 
them Whale Peak, Mount Guyot, Mount Hamilton, and Silverbeel 
Mountain, confer no monotonous character on the escarpment of this 
part of the range. 

About 15£ miles south of Gray’s Peak a subrange departs in a sooth- 
east direction, which leads toward Kanosha Pass, and connects imme¬ 
diately beyond that pass with the Kanosha and Tarryall Ranges. From 
Whale Peak, 13,104 feet, the main Colorado range takes its course in a 
due southwesterly direction, until it reaches the Silverbeel group, from 
whence its course is dne westward across the Park Range to Tennessee 
Pass and Homestake Peak. 

From Argentine Pass to Whale Peak, a distance of 15 miles, the crest 
shows a succession of peaks, which nearly all average the height of 
13,000 feet. Southwest of Whale Peak, a slight depression occurs on 
the range which finds its minimum altitude at Georgia Pass, 11,500 
feet, from which point, however, the slopes of Mount Guyot rise again 
to 13,565 feet. Mount Guyot, as well as Mount Hamilton, lies in the 
center of the Rocky Mountain escarpment. Both ,are of nearly equal 
height, yet they are different in form and aspect, Mount Giiyot assum¬ 
ing a pyramidal shape, while Mount Hamilton takes a huge and singu¬ 
larly shaped hogback form, with an axis running north and south. 
Both mountains are separated by a saddle depression of about 1,500 feet, 
and both are of a commanding appearance and are easily recognized 
points, particularly from the north and northwest. We find on the north 
slope of the maiu Colorado Range, between Argentine Pass and Hamil¬ 
ton Pass, a total of mountain spurs, which represent a length of 58 
miles, linear measure, while on the southern slope the mass of spurs 
amount to 68 miles. From Whale Peak a spur with eight peaks, vary¬ 
ing from 12,400 to 12,600 feet in height, spread in zigzag form toward 
Snake River, with many smaller wings branching off to the right and to 
the left. One of these wings is crowned with three peaks. One of 
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them, Glacier Peak, with 12,654 feet, stands directly above the town of 
Montezuma and the reduction-works of St. Johns. Another spur, with 
an average height of 11*400 feet, connected with the latter, presses for¬ 
ward between Keystone and Buffalo Creeks in the direction of Snake 
Biver. Again this last spur detaches still another branch with a mean 
elevation of 10,400 feet to the north and east of Swan and Blue Rivers. 
From Mouut Guyot a spur descends down, between Swan Biver and 
French Gulch, which also terminates near the Blue Biver Valley. The 
latter shows an average elevation of 11,000 feet, with a relative height 
of 1,600 feet above Swan and Blue Rivers. The most western extremi¬ 
ties of this latter spur have only 1,000 feet relative height above Swan 
and Blue Rivers, and are principally composed of drift, which furnish 
abundant material for hydraulic mining. 

One mile west of Hamilton Peak the main crest falls off agaiu from 
13,200 feet to the height of 11,800 feet. At this point Hamilton Pass 
lies, which affords communication between the Middle and South Park. 
From this pass the range again rises to over 13,000 feet, and continues 
for several miles increasing in height, until at Silverheel Mountain it 
reaches its maximum of 13,650 feet. 

The range descends from Silverheel Mountain with a moderately steep 
slope down to Hoosier Pass, 12,364 feet in height, which is the commu¬ 
nicating pass between the mining towns of Fairplay and Breckenridge. 

From Hoosier Pass the range takes a direct westerly course, and after 
ascending again to the altitude of 13,800 feet crosses the Park Range at 
a right angle, distant from Mount Lincoln only 4 miles. Mount Lincoln 
rests on an eastern side-spur of the Park Range, and 1} miles distant 
from the axis of the latter. A person standing on the point of intersec¬ 
tion of the Park and Main Range, and not familiar with the topography 
of the country, would be tempted to judge from the bold mountain-range 
running in a north and south direction and bristling with so many lofty 
peaks, that in either one or the other direction of the Park Range the 
main chain would take its course, but instead of the latter the mafu crest 
of the continental divide goes still farther westward, and after crossing 
the Park Range desoendsjiearly 2,000 feet within 4 miles, but only to rise 
again at Mount Arkansas to the height of 13,647 feet, 6 miles distant 
from the point of crossing. 

The distance along the continental divide from a point of crossing on 
the Park Range near Mount Lincoln to Tennessee Pass is 10J miles. 
Mount Arkansas stands directly above and only two miles east of 
Tennessee Pass. Its position appears isolated, as it rests between two 
saddle depressions, Ten Mile and Tennessee Trail Passes. It is more a 
a mountain-group tbau a peak, and has a crest 2 miles long; and, with 
an elongated escarpment lying north and south, it resembles Mount 
Hamilton, and even Silverheels. Its position is commanding, as it lies 
directly at the head of the Arkansas and Eagle Rivers, and no rival 
peak is in very close proximity, at least not within 6 miles, to detract 
its bold appearance. Tennessee Pass is yet only a trail pass, but 
the geutle slope on either side of the pass would offer no great ob¬ 
stacle for a wagon-road. This wonld particularly apply to the Arkan¬ 
sas Valley up to its headwaters and the immediate vicinity on the Eagle 
River side of the pass. But as for the Eagle River Valley, the obstruc¬ 
tions would be more numerous aud greater, and the country along and 
about the Eagle River would have to be in a more advanced state of 
development to justify the construction of a wagon-road along the lat¬ 
ter river. 
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SUBRANGES. 
RANGE OF FIRST ORDER. 


Park Range , southward from the point of crossing with the main divide . 


The Park Range, a snbrange of the first order, crosses the main 
range, in meridian 106° 8' and parallel 39° 21', at a right angle. Its 
length, as far as it pertains to our district, may be considered equal to 
the mountain-belt that girds both the Middle and the South Park on the 
west. Its heights as well as general characteristics vary with the 
locality. While the northern portion may be regarded as a range, with 
almost undisturbed strata, the middle portion (the Gores Mountains), as 
well as the southern portion of it, is full of exposures, and rivals any 
portion of the main range as to ruggedness and bold forms, and excels 
the latter even in mean height. The highest elevations are to be found 
about the environs of Mount Lincoln on the point of crossing with the 
main range. 

Mount Lincoln itself, with an elevation of 14,297 feet, rests on one of 
the eastern side-spurs of the Park Range. We have at least four 
mountains on the Park Range, not more than 4 miles distant' from 
each other, reaching an altitude of over 14,000 feet, namely, Quan¬ 
dary, Lincoln, Bross, and Buckskin. Southward from Buckskin Mount¬ 
ain toward Weston’s Pass, we can count, within a distance of 21& 
miles along the crest, 26 peaks and points, with an average elevation of 
13,250 feet. The mean saddle-height, amounting to 12,650 feet, shows 
a superiority of height against the escarpment of the main range from 
Gray’s Peak to Mount Lincoln, and the average height of peaks in this 
portion of the Park Range exceeds the peaks of the main range in the 
localities referred to above by 170 feet. 

There are, besides the 26 peaks resting on the main crest, 18 peaks or 
prominent points resting on side-spurs. The upper portions of the 
mountains are much eroded, and in some localities on the west side are 
equally as much if not more eroded than on the east side. 

Weston’s Pass, with an elevation of 11,676 feet, represents the lowest 
depression in this mountain-range from Ten Mile Peak to the Buffalo 
Peaks, a distance of 50 miles. South of Weston’s Pass the Park Range 
lessens considerably in altitude. As far as Marmot Peak, which is sit¬ 
uated 3 miles south of Buffalo Peaks, a total distance of 16 miles, the 
average height of the escarpment is 11,750 feet, which shows a decline 
in the elevation of 900 feet. With the exception of the group called 
Buffalo Peaks, which reach to the elevation of 13,541 feet, the average 
height of the others is only 12,550 feet, showing, like the escarpment, a 
marked difference from the elevation of the middle portion of the Park 
Range. 

The number of peaks and prominent nipples both ou the escarpment 
and on spurs are limited to the number of 16. From Marmot Peak, a point 
which shows an elevation of 11,600 feet, the Park Range in its course 
farther to the south declines so rapidly that only 8 miles to the south¬ 
east Trout Creek Pass shows but an elevation of 9,346 feet, while the 
main crest of the depressed range near Trout Creek Canon shows but 
an average altitude of 10,400 feet. 

At a point where the old historic California emigrant trail descends 
from the Park Range down into the Arkansas Valley, a split takes 
place in the Park Range. The eastern branch, which leads to Trout 
Creek Pass, and which forms the dividing barrier (though not thcprin- 
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cipal one] between the Sout h Park Basin and the Arkansas Valley, dis- 
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teristics which the Park Range has exhibited hitherto. Only an expe¬ 
rienced eye will discover, beyond the depressed mountain portion, north¬ 
west of Ten Mile Canon, how gradually the axis of that range emerges 
and develops again by degrees into a shape and altitude more becoming 
to that great mountain-belt. 

Several miles south of Red Peak the Park Range again attains a 
height of 11,750 feet, and two peaks, one with an elevation of 11,962 
feet and the other 11,800 feet, appear on the escarpment. Near the 
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SUBRANGES. 

RANGE OF FIRST ORDER. 


Park Range , southward from the point of crossing with the main divide . 


The Park Range, a subrange of the first order, crosses the main 
range, in meridian 106° 8' and parallel 39° 21', at a right angle. Its 
length, as far as it pertains to our district, may be considered equal to 
the mountain-belt that girds both the Middle and the South Park on the 
west. Its heights as well as general characteristics vary with the 
locality. While the northern portion may be regarded as a range, with 
almost undisturbed strata, the middle portion (the Gores Mountains), as 
well as the southern portion of it, is full of exposures, and rivals any 
portion of the main range as to ruggedness and bold forms, and excels 
the latter even in mean height. The highest elevations are to be found 
about the environs of Mount Lincoln on the point of crossing with the 
main range. 

Mount Lincoln itself, with an elevation of 14,297 feet, rests on one of 
the eastern side-spurs of the Park Range. We have at least four 
mountains on the Park Range, not more than 4 miles distant' from 
each other, reaching an altitude of over 14,000 feet, namely, Quan¬ 
dary, Lincoln, Bross, and Buckskin. Southward from Buckskin Mount¬ 
ain toward Weston’s Pass, we can count, within a distance of 2I£ 
miles along the crest, 26 peaks and points, with an average elevation of 
13,250 feet. The mean saddle-height, amounting to 12,650 feet, shows 
a superiority of height against the escarpment of the main range from 
Gray’s Peak to Mount Lincoln, and the average height of peaks in this 
portion of the Park Range exceeds the peaks of the main range in the 
localities referred to above by 170 feet. 

There are, besides the 26 peaks resting on the main crest, 18 peaks or 
prominent points resting on side-spurs. The upper portions of the 
mountains are much eroded, and in some localities on the west side are 
equally as much if not more eroded than on the east side. 

Weston’s Pass, with an elevation of 11,676 feet, represents the lowest 
depression in this mountain-range from Ten Mile Peak to the Buffalo 
Peaks, a distance of 50 miles. South of Weston’s Pass the Park Range 
lessens considerably in altitude. As far as Marmot Peak, which is sit¬ 
uated 3 miles south of Buffalo Peaks, a total distance of 16 miles, the 
average height of the escarpment is 11,750 feet, which shows a decline 
in the elevation of 900 feet. With the exception of the group called 
Buffalo Peaks, which reach to the elevation of 13,541 feet, the average 
height of the others is only 12,550 feet, showing, like the escarpment, a 
marked difference from the elevation of the middle portion of the Park 
Range. 

The number of peaks and prominent nipples both on the escarpment 
and on spurs are limited to the number of 16. From Marmot Peak, a point 
which shows an elevation of 11,600 feet, the Park Range in its course 
farther to the south declines so rapidly that only 8 miles to the south¬ 
east Trout Creek Pass shows but an elevation of 9,346 feet, while the 
main crest of the depressed range near Trout Creek Canon shows but 
an average altitude of 10,400 feet. 

At a point where the old historic California emigrant trail descends 
from the Park Range down into the Arkansas Valley, a split takes 
place in the Park Range. The eastern branch, which leads to Trout 
Creek Pass, and which forms the dividing barrier (though not theprin- 
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t eristics which the Park Range has exhibited hitherto. Only an expe¬ 
rienced eye will discover, beyond the depressed mountain portion, north¬ 
west of Ten Mile Canon, how gradually the axis of that range emerges 
and develops again by degrees into a shape and altitude more becoming 
to that great mountain-belt. 

Several miles south of Red Peak the Park Range again attains a 
height of 11,750 feet, and two peaks, one with an elevation of 11,962 
feet and the other 11,800 feet, appear on the escarpment. Near the 
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cipal one) between the South Park Basin and the Arkansas Valley, dis¬ 
appears or flattens out as it approaches the extreme southwest corner 
of the South Park basin, while the main Park Range continues on for 
25 miles in a straight southward course, across the Trout Creek Canon, 
and it again increases in elevation as it approaches nearer to the Arkan¬ 
sas River at a point where the great Arkansas Canon takes its com¬ 
mencement. South of the Arkansas the Park Range continues as the 
same upheaval but with the name changed into Sangre de Cristo Range. 

RANGE OF FIRST ORDER. 

Park Range , northtcard from point of crossing tcith the main range to Ten 

Mile Creek Canon . 


The length of the Park Mountain escarpment from its intersection 
with the main range north to Ten Mile Creek Canon is 18J miles. The 
features of the crest and the upper portion of the range remain rugged 
during its whole length, and correspond in characteristics precisely to 
that part of the Park Range which is the highest portion, lying in the 
neighborhood of Quandary, Lincolu, and Buckskin Peaks. 

The crest is much serrated, and in consequence sharp and rugged on 
the eastern face, as well as on the western. The peaks are singularly 
sharp and many of thenl totally inaccessible. The number of peaks 
resting on the main escarpment, with a mean height of 12,900 feet, 
amount to 23. Fourteen peaks, with variable heights, rest on side-spurs. 
The average elevation of the crest is 12,150 feet. 

There are many rectangular spurs detached by the range toward the 
Blue River, but they are short, as the axis of the range is but 4 miles 
distant from the center of the Blue River Valley. 

The immense quantity of dtbris in the higher portion of the amphi¬ 
theaters indicates a rapid disintegration of the crest. The spurs are 
extremely sharp for about half-way down in their descent to the valley 
of the Blue. The timber-belt that girds the lower part of the mountains 
on the eastern slope is narrow and broken, while on the western slope 
we can hardly speak of a timber-belt at all, the mountain-range appear¬ 
ing as a solid rocky structure, with very few outrunners or spurs. It 
compares more with a massive wall with needle-like points rising hero 
and there above the general crest. 

A general derangement or displacement seems to have taken place in 
that portion of the Park Range which lies between Ten Mile Canon (or 
exit of Ten Mile Creek) and Red. Mountain, a point 10 miles to the 
northwest. The imposing mountain-wall which stretches in an unbro¬ 
ken northward direction for 19 miles from Mount Lincoln, and which is 
covered with so many lofty peaks, comes suddenly to a stop at Ten Mile 
Canon. The eye searches in vain for a visible point of connection or 
an unmistakable trace of the continuation of the axis of that rauge, 
but, though we find low mountain masses and spurs in abundance on 
approaching Ten Mile Canon, yet they are totally devoid of the charac¬ 
teristics which the Park Range has exhibited hitherto. Only an expe¬ 
rienced eye will discover, beyond the depressed mountain portion, north¬ 
west of Ten Mile Canon, how gradually the axis of that range emerges 
and develops again by degrees into a shape and allitude more becoming 
to that great mountain-belt. 

Several miles south of Red Peak the Park Range again attains a 
height of 11,750 feet, and two peaks, one with an elevation of 11,962 
feet and the other 11,800 feet, appear on the escarpment. Near the 
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most southern of these peaks the Eagle River Range connects with the 
Park Range. 

At Red Peak a new division of mountain characteristics is introduced. 
Surrounded by several peaks of nearly equal height stands Red Peak, 
with an elevation of 12,382 feet, and directly at the main source of the 
Gores Branch of the Eagle River. A sharp saddle of 11,700 feet in height 
connects Red Peak with the Gores Range. This remarkable range,* 
which is a portion of the Park Range, measures about 21£ miles along 
the crest from Red Peak to the Front Peak, or a peak 2 miles north of 
Mount Powell. The peculiar conditions of this mountain portion are 
that, for several thousand feet downward from the crest, the range in its 
main structure as well as spurs is thoroughly exposed and disintegrated, 
and nowhere, that is on neither face, is it clothed with any mantle of 
verdure. A mountain-range more barren and more absolutely exposed 
and subjected to erosion in every form, will hardly be found elsewhere. 
It is in a state of rapid decay, its crest being serrated like a saw, and 
the general appearance of points or peaks not unlike upturned icicles. 
Only in the huge and more or less flattened amphitheaters that lie be¬ 
tween the sharp-crested and barren spurs, and along the terraced offsets 
that lead through canons up to the amphitheaters, have forest trees a 
chance to vegetate up to its allowable altitude. Only with difliculty and 
by means of at least two hundred and thirty angles, taken from various 
positions, have we been able to arrive at an approximate average calcu¬ 
lation of the altitude of the saddle or main escarpment, which was found 
to be about 12,350 feet. I have recorded, lor the main crest of the Gores 
Range, thirty-seven peaks, with a mean height of 12,750 feet. For Mie 
side spurs the record gives fifty-four peaks, with an average height of 
11,800 feet.t 

The spurs on the eastern slope, which run toward Blue River Valley, 
fall oft’ suddenly when within one-third of their distance from the main 
escarpment and the Blue River Valley. From the lower base of the 
dibr%8 slope, the spurs flatten out and descend in terrace-shape toward 
the valley. The flattened spurs consist principally, in the lower parts, 
of glacial drifts, and they constitute a sort of a foreland, covered with 
dense pine forests, which, together with the fallen or dead timber, baffle 
any common attempt to approach the mountains from the flank. The 
rise of the dibris slope or foreland is about 1,200 feet within 4 to 5 
miles. The relative height of the mountain crest above Blue River is 
about 4,350 feet; on the west side tbe relative height is about 4,500 
feet above the junction of Gores Creek with the Eagle River. Abundant 
evidences of glacial action are found on fhe middle and lower portions 
of the spars leading toward Piney River. The canons formed by the 
steep slopes of the spurs as well as by the face of tbe main mountains 
on the west side, constitute a perfect labyrinth of giant Assures with 
steep walls, often 2,000 feet high on either side. We are amazed, 
thrilled, and yet fascinated when we look down from the dizzy height 
into the deep chasm below, with nothing to break the silence within 
this barren and yet grand aud sublime rocky structure, but the sound 
of the turbulent, rushing, and ever-foaming cation stream. 

The total length of the spurs detached on both sides of the Gores 
Range, is about equal to 72 miles linear measure. 


*Tho old term u Gores Range” is retained for the purpose of distinguishing it from 
the other parts of the Park Range. 

t Considering the inaccessibility of these mountains, the complicated arrangement 
of escarpment and detached side spurs, which creates often difficulty to detine and 
separate one object from another, errors occnrring in tbe count of peaks on that range 
should be judged with more indulgence than elsewhere. 
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A contrast exists between tbe'Gores Range and that portion of the 
Park Range north of Mount Powell, as if one compared the moss-crested 
portions of the Alps with a hilly or undulating country. For several 
miles we see but a waving crest, with no break in it. From the most 
northern and last of the peaks of the Gores Mountains to the Gores 
Canon, we have a crest-length of 21 miles. On the broad crest rests 
only the well-defined Lone Peak, of 11,300 feet elevation. Several 
rounded-off points do not rise much above the general height of the 
crest. The average height of the range here is 9,900 feet, while the 
saddles are about 9,200 feet. The axis of the range runs about 5 miles 
west of Blue River Valley, and the relative height of the range above 
it is 2,200 feet. The crest, although below timber-line, is barren except 
around Lone Peak, in the center of the range, at which place timber 
reaches nearly to its proper altitude. 

The spurs running out toward Blue River Valley are broad and de¬ 
pressed, and have, to within 10 miles of Grand and Blue River junction, 
a dense forest in their middle portions. 

There is only one ridge of a secondary order detached from the range, 
4 miles northwest from Mount Powell, which separates Piney River 
from Quaking-aspen Creek, in a parallel direction with the Park Range. 
In characteristics that ridge exhibits on the east side that bench or 
shelf form witnessed so often in Tertiary formations. 

Near the entrance of Gores Canon the entire body of water constitut¬ 
ing all of the Middle Park drainage, is united in the Grand River before 
the latter forces a passage through the Park Range. The canon walls 
rise from the water’s edge for several hundred feet almost vertical, but 
they recede after this in moderate steep slope up to the average altitude 
of the Park Range. 

From Gores Canon, along the crest of the Park Range, north to 
Rabbit Ears, we have a distance of 42 miles. The general appearance 
of the range is wave-like or undulating, with no well-defined peak 
breaking the monotonous crest. Its highest points do not exceed 9,370 
feet in the average, while the mean depressions of the crest show an ele¬ 
vation of 9,000 feet. Broad and bulky spurs bench off in the direction 
of Muddy River Valley, the distance of which is 8 miles from the range. 
The same flat, undulating character exists in the western branches of 
the spurs leading off toward iSarvis Creek. 

The main forest vegetation consists, even on the top of the range, 
almost exclusively of quaking-aspen, pines occurring only in small 
and isolated patches. The western spurs, however, are covered again 
with dense pine forests. On the slopes leading toward the Muddy River 
the grass is excellent and in abundance. 

At Rabbit Ears we arrive at the northern terminus of the Park 
Range. Here is the point of intersection with the Continental Divide, 
which swings around in great curves from the extreme northeast corner 
of the Middle Park, or from the headwaters of Grand River, forming 
thereby the dividing barrier between the North and the Middle Park. 

RANGE OF FIRST ORDER. 


The Continental Divide or dividing range between North and Middle Parks. 


In that portion of the Rocky Mountain chain which forms the division 
between the well-known great mountain basins, North and Middle Parks, 
we find different characteristics introduced from the remaining por¬ 
tions of that mountain range, existing as the great Continental Divide 
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throughout Colorado Territory. These differences are first in form, and 
second, principally in height, for the average height of the mountain 
range in question is at least by 1,500 feet of inferior or lower height than 
any of the lowest portions of the Colorado or Front Range. 

We have within 130 miles of the Rocky Mountain crest, belonging to 
the district described in these notes, onty one pass, “ Tennessee Pass,” on 
record, so low that the height of it falls only 350 feet below the average 
altitude of prominent points on the range dividing North and Middle 
Parks, while all other passes are from 1,000 to 2,500 feet superior in alti¬ 
tude than the meau height of the Park Divide. 

The highest elevation on that range, equal to 12^433 feet, is represented 
in Park View Mountain, audit that peak stands out prominent, and in 
general appearance would to the inexperienced compare rather favor¬ 
ably with some of the giant peaks on the Front Range, it is owing simply 
to the contrast, which must be attributed to its immediate much-de¬ 
pressed surroundings. 

In order to acquire a proper understanding of the Relative geographi¬ 
cal position which the Continental Divide holds to the Colorado Front 
Range, we have to recapitulate in a few words its connection with the 
Front Range, and using as a base point Long’s Peak. 

From a point 1£ miles west of Long’s Peak, the direction of the Front 
Range is for 12 to 14 miles northwest, thence for a distance of about 8 
miles almost due north, to parallel 40° SO 7 , from which point the range 
turns abruptly westward for 6 miles, abutting against the high and rug¬ 
ged mountain range, claimed by some authority (!) as the “ Medicine 
Bow Mountains,” while on the advanced proof-sheet of Clarence King’s 
map it is recorded simply as “Park Range.” As the mixing up of 
names is not at all uncommon in different maps, made by different sur¬ 
veys pertaining to the western and especially to the Rocky Mountain 
area, we will abstain from arguing our preference to the name of Medi¬ 
cine Bow, on any other ground except the one that the name of Park 
Range has, and as I think very properly, been given to that long range 
which forms the western barrier along South and Middle Parks. 

The Medicine Bow Range has a direct north and south trend, and 
from where the Front Range strikes it, extends southward ten mile* 
“ on the west side of North Fork of Grand River” to a point from 
where the Continental Divide assumes a general west course, its crest 
winding irregularly for 5.5 miles until it meets the Park Range at a 
point called Rabbit Ears. 

On the point referred to, where the Continental Divide separates or 
rather starts from the Medicine Bow Range, stands a prominent peak of 
12,513 feet elevation, which for the sake of locating a landmark in this 
region, so destitute of names, we named Upper Grand Valley Peak. 
This peak stands not only on the termiuus of the high and rugged por¬ 
tion of the Medicine Bow, but is also the most conspicuous landmark of 
of the remote southeast corner of the North Park, and in this respect 
has similar geographical significance to James Peak in the Middle Park. 

Eleven miles west and a trifle south of Upper Grand Valley Peak 
rises the Park View Mountain, with the highest elevatiou on this divide, 
apd five miles east of the latter stands another peak with an elevation 
of 11,600, or of about 1,000 feet less height than Park View Mountain. 
On the east as well as on the west side of this peak lie two deep sad¬ 
dles, which give particularly to that part of the range a somewhat empty 
appearance, while it gives greater prominency to Park View Peak as 
well as to its neighbor. 

Near these two saddles, as well as on the west slope of Upper Grand 
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Valley Peak, originate the principal, at tbe longest branches, of tbe 
North Platte Eiver, flowing immediately north and beneath the two 
peaks, in a basin-like area. 

The western slopes of Park View Mountain descend, within miles, 

I, 800 feet into a deep saddle; which on the north side gives rise to an¬ 
other large tributary of North Platte Eiver, and on the south side of 
the saddle to one of the forks from East Troublesome Creek. A half a 
mile west of this saddle a sharp peak lises 1,000 feet above this saddle, 
and 3 miles west of that another one of 200 less height, 11,400, makes 
its appearance. From this last peak which stands betweeu the sources 
of the two forks of the Troublesome Creek, “ on account of which we 
gave the name of Troublesome Peak to it,” the Continental Divide 
makes an angle again to the north 15° west. 

Following along this crest for 2 miles we again come to a peak of 

II, 600 feet in height, and still 2 miles farther we arrive at the fourth one 
on the crest since Park View Park, which we called Basalt Peak, 11,906 
feet, from its center position in a large capping of basaltic lava. 

From this last peak, which also rises a little over 11,600 feet, the crest 
tarns west again, exhibiting from there more the character of high, ter¬ 
raced table land, descending lower and lower toward the valley of the 
Mnddy, as well as between the latter and West Troublesome. 

From Basalt Peak, a formidable even-topped but high mountain mass 
6 miles loug goes forward in direction north 15° west, and breaks with 
its broad and bulky spurs the units of the Upper Basin area of the 
North Park. 

That broad, massy table-land betweeu the headwaters of the two 
rivers, Muddy and Troublesome, shelving toward the south, pushes a 
bulky, flattish spur between the two last-named rivers, which exhibits 
on its faces toward the Muddy much-eroded slopes and terraces. 

Before reaching llabbit Ears Butte we see at the head of the valley 
of the Muddy once more an object of prominency rising, hot so notice¬ 
able for its great height as for its sharpness. The Upper Muddy Butte, 
“a sharp pyramidal structure of basalt”, with an altitude of 9,848 feet, 
lies but 5 miles southeast of Muddy Pass, a saddle-depression that offers, 
evidently, from its easy access as well as very moderate altitude, every 
advantage for communication between the northwestern portion of 
Middle and southwestern portion of the North Park. 

The intervening mountain area of the Continental Divide, between 
Muddy Pass and Babbit Ears, exhibits no features of prominence. The 
mass of which it consists is broad and bulky, with strongly-marked 
terrace features facing the Muddy. Its crest is crowned with numerous 
little buttes,composed of basaltic lava, which explains their preservation, 
among that otherwise so softly organized material in that particular 
neighborhood. 

We can state the crest length of the Continental or Park Divide to 
be about 55 miles; from the Upper Grand Valley Peak, westward to 
Eabbit Ears Butte, 10,719 feet. The mean elevation of high points in 
general is about 10,750 feet, while the average saddle height will amount 
to about 10,180 feet. 

KANGE OF SECOND ORDER. 


Eagle River Mountains. 


The mountains that constitute that short but massive range rise be¬ 
tweeu Ten Mile Creek and Eagle Eiver Valleys. It is a parallel range 
to the Park Eange, but different in character. The entire district that 
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we named Eagle River Moantains is confined to an area that extends 
from the headwaters of Gores Creek to the headwaters of Eagle River 
and Ten Mile Creek; or from its southern connection with the Gores 
Mountains to its northern connection with the main range near Mount 
Arkansas. The entire crest of this range is 22 miles long. The south¬ 
ern portion of the crest differs in appearance with the northern portion; 
the northern part being broad, balky, and nndulating, while the south¬ 
ern portion of the crest presents about 10 points of which several appear 
as prominent peaks when seen from the Eagle River or from the west 
side. The erosion has not been so destructive to the eastern slope as 
to the western. 

The highest peak, a peak of prominence in that district, is Eagle River 
Peak, which rests on a spur 2| miles east from the axis of the range, and 
nearly 7 miles northeast of Mount Arkansas. The elevation of the latter 
is 12,648 feet. The next highest reaches only 11,988 feet, while the 
third highest shows an elevation of 11,783. 

Several prominent spurs branch off the Eagle River Mountains in a 
western direction toward Eagle River Valley. One of them branches 
off from a point on the crest where Good Harbor Creek rises. Its entire 
length is 7 miles. Another spur presses between Two Elk Creek and 
Gores Creek Valley, which has an elevation of 2,600 feet above Gores 
Valley, and a length of 7 miles. Between Two Elk Creek and Weary 
Man’s Creek, a spur of 5 miles in length and 2,400 feet relative height 
branches off toward the Eagle River Valley. The total extent of spurs 
leaving the main crest in all directions amounts to 52 miles in length, 
with a relative height of 2,200 feet There, where the range connects 
with the Gores Range, the bulky, flattish character of the mountains 
disappears and receives expression again, by the close neighborhood of 
mountains like Red Peak and its neighbors. 

The principal creeks that rise in the Eagle River Moantains are the 
following: On the eastern slope, McNulty Creek, Good Harbor Creek 
and its tributaries, and Cafion Creek. On the western slope we have 
Resolution Creek, Weary Man’s Creek, and Two Elk Creek, besides 
many smaller ones. 

BANGE OF SECOND OBDEB. 

4 

Williams Range , or Blue River Range 


The character of this range is plain and simple, except a small shift¬ 
ing of its axis two miles sonth of Ote Peak, which causes the depression 
over which Ute Pass leads. There is no striking irregularity in the 
range from its point of intersection with Colorado Front Range to its ter¬ 
minus near the Grand River Junction. Two bends, one in the upper por¬ 
tion near its intersection with the Cororado Range, and the other near 
Ute PaBS, are the only cases where the Williams Range deviates from 
an almost direct northwest course. It constitutes the dividing upheaval 
between the Blue and the Williams Rivers, and shows a crest-length of 
35 miles from its separation from the main range to a point 7£ miles 
south of Grand River. The Ute Pass affords the only facility to cross 
from the Blue River Valley into the Williams River country or vice 
versa . In the upper part of Blue River Valley the axis of the range is 
about 4 miles distant from the river, but 4 miles north of Ute Pass Blue 
River crowds dose to the slope of the mountains, and leaves only a dis¬ 
tance of 2 miles from the river to the axis of the range. When 10 miles 
farther down the valley, the mountains recede again eastward to a dis¬ 
tance of about 3 miles. Ute Peak towers directly 2 miles to the south 
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of Ute Pass up to a height of 12,800 feet: it is the highest point on the 
Williams Range. Another peak named Williams Point, with an eleva¬ 
tion of 11,700, rests on the northern portion of the range about 4 miles 
north of Ute Pass. We cannot properly apply to any points on the 
northern part of the range the term peak, for none of them project vis¬ 
ibly and bold enough above the crest ? which is in its totality only wave¬ 
like from Ute Pass to the Grand River. A bolder character prevails 
Bonth of Ute Pass in the mountain structure as well as in the peaks. 
Fifteen projecting points which I counted among the peaks show an 
average of 12,400 feet, while the mean saddle-height will not be less 
than 12,000 feet. 

The average relative height of Williams or Blue Biver Range above 
the mean height of Blue River Valley is 3,000 feet. The western slopes 
of range, or the slopes facing Blue River Valley, are rugged^and terraced, 
and show occasionally a very sudden descent, while the eastern slopes 
of the northern portion of the range, that is, north of the Ute Pass, 
show a gentler descent. These slopes show also good pasturage from 
Williams River Valley up to the lower margin of the timber-belt. 

Viewing Williams Range from the northeast it affords an imposing 
sight in spite of the undulating character of its crest. When approach¬ 
ing its northern terminus the axis of the range is 7 miles distant from 
Williams River, and but 3 miles from the Blue River. # 

RIDGE OF THIRD ORDER. 

«. Vasquez Ridge. 

Vasquez Ridge is detached from the main or Colorado Range, about 
nine miles northwest from Gray’s and Torrey’s Peaks. Vasquez Creek 
drains the eastern slope of the upper or higher portion of the ridge, 
while tributaries of the Williams River drain the western slopes of the 
upper and higher parts of that ridge. The axis of the latter has a due 
northern course, and leads directly to the center of the Middle Park, 
or to the hot sulphur springs, where its topographical features termi¬ 
nate. 

Close to the intersection with the Colorado Range is the highest por¬ 
tion of the ridge. Its characteristics there are equal to any high moun¬ 
tains of the first order, equal in altitude and surpassing in ruggedness 
even the neighboring parts of the main or Colorado Range, which latter 
is more broad planed than otherwise. The Vasquez Ridge retains these 
characteristics for six miles north. Four peaks of nearly equal eleva¬ 
tion, among them Mount Byers, 12,778 feet, crown the top of that ridge 
in this upper region. For about 800 to 1,000 feet downward (he slopes 
of the peaks descend very abruptly, and show weather-beaten faces east 
as well as west. 

Directly west of the ridge heavy spurs branch off, the sides of which 
slope into deep caiions, and which constitute a portion of that greatly- 
eroded caiion district at the head of Williams River. The spurs lead¬ 
ing off to the northwest descend rapidly and soon become a mass of com¬ 
plicated, undulating, and heavily-timbered branch spurs, which are 
almost completely flattened out as they approach nearer to Williams 
River. The slopes leading down to Vasquez Creek are heavily timbered 
and rapidly descending. The sharpness of the spurs give each drain¬ 
age-channel between them the character of a canon. Four miles north 
of Mount Byers there is quite an offset in the mountains, which forms 
also a point or line of division between the different characteristics of 
25 g s 
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the northern and southern portion of Vasquez Ridge. Down to this 
offset or saddle the slopes of the northern portion of Vasquez Ridge de¬ 
scend from 11,700 feet suddenly to 9,800 feet, which is about the general 
altitude of the northern portion of Vasquez Ridge down to its terminus 
hear the hot sulphur springs, a distance of 10 miles. Two low spurs 
start on the west side close to the offset and run parallel to Vasquez 
Ridge, between Beaver Greek and Williams River, down to the Grand 
River below the canon. There is little complexity in the northern part 
of Vasquez Ridge. Besides the two spurs mentioned above, we find on 
the east side a detached cluster of hills connected with the ridge by a 
low saddle, and occupying part of the space between Vasquez Ridge and 
Frazier River, and among that cluster of hills Camp Creek takes its 
rise, which is tributary to the Frazier River. 

MIDDLE PARK MOUNTAIN GROUPS NORTH OF THE MAIN GRAND RIVER. 

On the north side of Grand River, that is between the main Grand 
River and the Park Divide, and between Troublesome River and the 
valley of the upper or north Grand Fork, lies an area of 410 square 
miles of formidable mountains, which area is commonly allowed to con¬ 
stitute a portion of the Middle Park district, and if we grant the Con¬ 
tinental or Pafk Divide to be the division line between the North Park 
and the Middle Park district, then it virtually must be counted in its 
area. But at the same time that area of 410 square miles do not con¬ 
tain full 10 square miles of park area, under which term we understand 
a flat, low, basin-like area, either surrounded by or between variously- 
shaped mountains. The largest creeks that drain these mountains and 
separate them into several groups are Troublesome and Willow Creeks, 
which both have their sources in the highest portion of the Continental 
or Park Divide, and 18 miles distant to the north of Grand River. 

Besides the two streams mentioned are two lesser streams, Corral and 
Stillwater Creeks which bead in the middle portion of these mountains, 
Corral Creek having a direct length of 9 miles, and Stillwater Creek a 
length of 7 miles. This mountain area divided into distinct groups by 
the channels of the Troublesome and Willow Creeks may be-designated 
thus: Troublesome Ridge, Corral Peak Cluster, and Willow Creek 
Mountains. 

TROUBLESOME RIDGE 


Is formed by a huge spur coursing south from the Park Divide and 
separating the two branches of the Troublesome River in east and 
west branches. The west brauch of the river flows at the base of the 
western slope of the ridge, while the east branch emerges from among 
the spurs of Park View Mountain and its neighboring peaks, and before 
it unites with its brother, the western branch, forces a passage through 
that ridge and forms thereby a canon of nearly 2 miles in length. South 
of the canon the ridge continues on for 3 miles in its average height 
and ruggedness, after which it flattens out and assumes & terraced char¬ 
acter before it terminates near Grand River. The terraced character 
predominates for about 4 miles northward from the Grand River. 

The eastern slope of Troublesome Ridge is well timbered, which is 
particularly the case north of the canon and up in its higher portions, 
where the ridge connects with the Park Divide. White pines are the 
predominating forest-trees, and they become largely mixed with treum- 
loides at an elevation below 9,000 feet. 

Troublesome Ridge does not show particularly well-defined peaks. 
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bat its highest points are 10,200 feet high, and its general saddle-eleva¬ 
tion reaches about 9,600 feet. The relative height of the ridge is about 
2,200 feet above Troublesome Eiver. 

CORRAL PEAK CLUSTER. 

Corral Peak and White Face Peak are the principal points in the 
Corral Peak Cluster. The two peaks are 3 miles distant from each 
other and connected by a saddle which is from 800 to 900 feet lower 
than the peaks, which show an elevation of 11,333 feet. Corral Peak, 
the most northern of the two, is particularly sharp and rugged, and has 
as well as White Face Peak a thick capping of eruptive basalt. From 
Corral Peak the slope descends very gradually for 6 miles in a northern 
direction where a low saddle exists and tributaries from Willis Creek 
and the Troublesome have almost a united source. That saddle has 
about 9,000 feet elevation, and from it the southern spurs from Park 
View Mountain begin to rise, for the first mile very gradual, and after 
that change very suddenly into an abrupt ascent. 

The two peaks, Corral and White Face, form a concentric point, from 
which numerous long spurs diverge in almost every direction, to the 
Troublesome and Willow Creek as well as toward Corral Creek and 
Grand Eiver. Many streams, in particular those on the eastern slope, 
have washed deep ravines, and in most of the tributaries to the Willow 
Creek, at least the canon features are strongly expressed. 

Prom White Face a spur runs directly eastward, toward the junction of 
Willow Creek and Grand Eiver, gradually lowering from 11,493 feet to 
10,000 feet altitude. 

During a distance of 4 miles, the southern face of that spur presents 
toward the Grand Eiver, in three subspurs, such remarkable terrace 
features, and so peculiar in their characteristics, that the causes of their 
structure have prompted the late Mr. Archibald Marvin, assistant geol¬ 
ogist, to make them the object of a particular treatise. This Corral Peak 
and White Face Mountain Cluster presents itself apparently as a column 
of independent mountain upheaval. The deep saddle to the north, the 
two canon-like defiles of Willow Creek on the east and Troublesome on 
the west side, besides the valley of the Grand Eiver on the south, would 
be apt to suggest such a theory. 

WILLOW CREEK MOUNTAINS—EXTENSION OF THE MEDICINE BOW RANGE. 

Frori near Grand Valley Peak, at the extreme southern end of Medi¬ 
cine Bow Eange, and from where the Continental or Park Divide takes 
a western course, a heavy mountain ridge detaches itself from the main 
divide. It presses, in peculiar zigzag winding, within a very few miles 
from the Grand Eiver near its junction with Willow Creek, and forms, 
by its characteristics, a group by itself. With a crest of 20 miles in 
length, its curves are not unlike a sign of interrogation (?), producing 
thereby on its upper sling a big amphitheater, in which the east branch 
of Willow Creek rises. 

The aspect of that coil of mountains is massive, which will be easily 
nnderstood when explained that this 20 miles of mountain crest, together 
with 40 miles of side spurs, are compressed into a small area of 100 
square miles. There are four high points on the crest, which attain an 
altitude of 12,000 feet, and ten or twelve other well-defined nipples of 
11,600 feet average height. This ridge is, for the most part, well covered 
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with timber, and its subspore extend, with considerable ruggedness 
and massiveness, toward Willow Greek, where, by their sndden slope 
and corresponding steep faces on the opposite side of Willow Greek, 
they give the latter stream the unmistakable appearance of a cafion. 

In a direct southern direction toward the Middle Park the slopes are 
more gradual, while again toward the valley of the Grand the slopes are 
abrupt. The highest points of this mountain mass show a relative 
height of 4,200 feet above the valley of the Upper Grand River, while 
the average crest height is 3,600 feet above the latter valley. 

I append here two tables with reference to this locality, the first show¬ 
ing the geographical positions and altitudes of prominent points on the 
crest, and the second of all of the most used passes. 


Approximate geographical positions and elevations of prominent points on Ike crest of the 
main Booty Mountains , from latitude 30 7 to Tennessee Pass . 


Latitude. 

Longitude. 
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0 

39 

81 

8 
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6 

85 

39 

80 

0 

106 

8 

0 

39 

82 

15 

106 

15 

0 


[Elevation above 
sea-level. 


Long's Peak. 

Mount Audnbon. 

Arapahoe Peak. 

James Peak. 

Mount Parry. 

Torrey’s Peak. 

Gray’s Peak, subrange. 

Mount Evans. 

Glacier Peak. 

Whale Peak. 

Mount Guyot. 

Mount Hamilton. 

Mount Silverheels. 

S uandary Peak, Park Bange.... 

Count Lincoln, Park Range. 

Book skin Mountain, Park Bange 
Mount Arkansas. 


14,371 H.* 
13,173 H. 
13,300 EL 
13,383 H. 
13,133 P. 
14,336 H. 
14,341 H. 
14.330 H. 
13,654 H. 
13,104 H. 
13,565 H. 
13,800 H. 
13,650 H. 
14,960 H. 
14,397 H. 
14,023 H. 
13,647 H. 


Passes on the crest of the main Rocky Mountains from latitude 40° 30' to Tennessee Pass . 


39 36 15 

105 41 0 



39 37 50 
39 88 0 

39 84 35 
39 31 40 
39 91 30 

105 46 30 
105 55 0 

105 58 0 

106 3 30 

106 18 0 


Boulder Pass.... 
BerthoudPass... 

Jones Pass. 

Argentine Pass . 

Georgia Pass- 

Hamilton Pass.. 

Hoosier Pass_ 

Tennessee Peak. 


11,613 H. 
11,463 P. 
12,513 P. 
13,100 
11,487 P. 
13,370 R. 
11,314 W. 
.10,418 H. 


* The letters designate the authority: H stands for Hayden j P stands for Parry: W stands tat 
Whitney; R stands for Buffiier. 


THE ORDERS OP MOUNTAIN RANGES. 

Ranges of first order. —a. Main or Colorado Range, including Conti¬ 
nental Divide} ft. Front Range, from Pike’s Peak to Platte Oafion; ft. 
Park Range; ft. Medicine Bow Range. 

Ranges of second order.—a. Evans Ridge ; ft. Kanosha Ridge j ft. Tarry- 
all Ridge; ft. North Platte River Range; ft. Williams Range; ft. Eagle 
River Range. 

Ridges of third order .—Yasquez Ridge, Troublesome Ridge. 

Ridges of fourth order .—Trachyte parallel ridges in South Park, Hog¬ 
back system along the Foot Hills. 
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Middle Park , or Pacific waters. 

Valleys of the first order. —Grand River Valley, Bine River Valley, 
Muddy River Valley. 

Valleys of second order. —Frazier River Valley, Williams Valley, West 
Troublesome Valley, East Fork of Grand, (lower portion.) 

Cations of first order. —Clear Creek Gallon, Boulder Gallon, Saint 
Vrain’s Cafion, two branches, Big Thompson Cafion. 

Cations of second order. —Bear Creek Cafion, Turkey Greek Cafion, 
Ralston Creek Cafion, Coal Creek Cafion, Four-Mile Greek Cafion, Jim 
Creek Cafion, Left-Hand Creek Cafion, Little Thompson Cafion, Deer 
Creek Cafion. 

MIDDLE PARK CANONS. 

Cations of first order. —None. 

Cations of second order. —Gores Cafion, Frazier Cafion. 

Cations of third order. —Willow Creek Cafion, (central portion of the 
creek,) East Troublesome Cafion, Upper part of Snake River, Ten-Mile 
Cafion. 

caKons in the south park zone. 

Cations of first order. —Upper Cafion exit of South Park, Lower Cafion 
exit of mountains. 

Cations of second order. —Middle South Platte Cafion, Tarry all Cafion, 
extending from its mouth to 3 miles west of it, Lost Park Cafion, Wig¬ 
wams Cafion, West Pike’s Cafion. 

Cation of third order. —(A part of) Oreig Creek. 

MIDDLE PARK, OB PACIFIC WATERS. 

Valleys of third order. —Camp Creek Valley, Stillwater Valley, Lower 
Snake River Valley, lower portion of Willow Valley, Swan River. 

WEST OF THE PABK RANGE. 

1 

Atlantic waters. 

Valleys of first order. —Upper Arkansas Valley, Eagle River Valley.* 

Pacific waters. 

Valleys ofseoond order.— Gore’s Creek Valley. 

SOUTH PLATTE RIVER DRAINAGE, OB ATLANTIC WATERS. 

Valleys of first order. —South Fork of Platte River, “ while in the South 
Park.” 

Valleys of second order .—North Fork South PlatteRiver, Tarry all Val¬ 
ley. 

Valleys of third order. —Manitou Greek Valley, Twin Creek Valley, 
Deer Creek Valley, Elk Creek Valley, Fountain qui Bouille. 


Part of Eagle Biver is oa&on. 
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EASTERN SLOPE. 
Atlantic waters. 

Valley of the first order .—South Platte River. 

MOUNTAIN GROUPS. 

Group of first order. —Pike’s Peaks. 

Group of second order .—Puma Hills. 

Group of third order .—Basalt Hills. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE MIDDLE PARK-ITS DRAINAGE AND CHARACTERIS¬ 
TICS. 

The term “ park * cannot be given, in an abstract sense, to that de¬ 
pressed area which is generally considered to constitute the Middle 
Park, for it is neither a unit in park-like features, nor is the depressed 
basin-area in any. way proportional to the great bulk of mountains that 
crowd into the center to break its unity. Whatever there is of this 
area that might be brought under the denomination of u park* exists in 
more or less disconnected and fragmentary patches. 

Immediately north of Frazier River Cafion, or about the junction of 
Yasquez, Moses, Hay, and Ranch Creeks, lies, perhaps, the most per¬ 
fect portion of park-area in the district called Middle Park. A like por¬ 
tion is found in a small patch in the vicinity of Camp Creek, a tributary 
to Frazier River; and still another lies east of the junction of Grand 
and Frazier Rivers, including a small district about Stillwater Creek. 
The broad-molded valley of Williams River and narrow strip west of 
the Troublesome Creek are also fragmentary portions of it. The river- 
bottoms of the Grand and Muddy and about 9 miles of the lower 
valley of the Blue may be added to the actual park-area; but the re¬ 
mainder is of terraced, waving, and mountainous character. 

The slopes of hills, ridges, and ranges that either gird the Middle 
Park or crowd into its district are timberless to a great extent, but ex¬ 
hibit more or less a covering of grass. This, when seen from one of the 
high passes over which we approach the park, produces the impression 
that before us lies an extensive basin surrounded by mountains in di¬ 
versified order. The idea disappears, however, when we descend into 
the basin and examine the area more closely. 

However deficient the Middle Park may be in regard to absolute park- 
area, one thing must be admitted, that, in regard to quantity and regu¬ 
lar distribution of water, this district cannot be excelled anywhere. 
The drainage is remarkably well balanced for so extensive an area; 
and what adds additional value to the drainage-system is the fact that 
at no time of the year do we find parched beds of water-courses, or 
empty channels instead of flowing water. 

The North Fork of Grand River has its sources in the vicinity of longi¬ 
tude 105° 49' and latitude 40° 30 / . Its sources, its tributaries, and its 
valley lie in a pocket caused by the main Rocky Mountain Chain and 
the Medicine Bow Range. The mouth of this pocket is directed toward 
the south. The center of it is occupied by a spacious valley of at least 
6 miles in length, and in places a mile in width. This Upper Grand 
Valley (as the proper name would be) has but little fall for many 
miles, and numerous mountain-streams coming down from both sides of 
the ranges have turned the entire valley into an extensive beaver- 
meadow. Where the valley approaches the vicinity of Grand Lake, 
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and where it naturally should become wider, it is closed up to a great 
extent by morainal deposits and dense timber, leaving only narrow pas¬ 
sages for the river. 

The North Fork of the Grand does not enter Grand Lake, but passes 
the same about two miles to the west, and is joined by tne outlet or 
Lake Fork when 2 miles south below the lake. 

The Lake Fork is in size and volume of water at least equal, if not 
superior, to the North Fork. The basin of the Grand Lake owes its 
existence to moraine benches deposited before the mouths of two large 
canons, and it serves as a reservoir for the waters of two streams that 
come down from the western slope of the Front Range in the vicinity of 
Long’s Peak. 

We may consider Grand Lake and the environs of the junction be¬ 
tween Lake Fork and the North Fork of Grand River as the extreme 
northeast corner of the Middle Park, as the mountains to the right be¬ 
come very much depressed, and though the river is not absolutely freed 
from impediments in the way of morainal ridges and terraces, yet the 
opening of the country in general points to the fact that we approach 
nearer to the Middle Park proper. Three and a half miles south of the 
junction of the two northern branches. Lake Fork and North Fork, the 
Upper Grand River receives another of its principal tributaries, namely, 
the East Fork of the Grand, which has its sources on the western slope 
of the Colorado or Front Range and northwest of Arapahoe Peak. This 
stream is 14 miles long, and, commencing at its sources, flows for 
about 8 miles dose to the basin of the Front Range, being princi¬ 
pally inclosed in a cafion. The mountains rise on the east side, with a 
slope angle of 25°, while on the west side the angle is much less, but 
the west side immediately near the creek is steep. Before the East 
Branch joins the main Grand, it meanders for 3 or 4 miles in a compar¬ 
atively open valley bottom, inclosed on either side by precipitous cliffs. 
The tributaries of note which this stream receives on its way are not 
very numerous; there is only one coming from the west side, while on 
the east side two canon streams emerge out of dark gorges which are 
characteristic features to that portion of the western slopes of the Front 
Range. The spurs between'the lateral mountain-streams average about 
2,000 feet in relative height above the mean creek-level. The average 
fall of the East Branch is 228 feet per mile, and the total fall amounts 
to 3,200 feet. 

The location of thejunction of the two branches of the Upper Grand 
River is, longitude 105° 50' and latitude 40° 9' 30". Down to this 
point the North Fork meandered a distance of 22 miles from its very 
sources in a direct southern course, but from the junction of the two 
branches its direction changes into a western one with a variation of 
22 c to the south, which course the river maintains for 18 miles, not 
including the curves and smaller variations of its bends. 

Not quite a mile below the junction of the two forks of the Grand 
two smaller streams enter into it, one coming from between the granite 
spurs from the south, bearing no name, and the other from the north. 
The latter one, named 

STILLWATER GREEK, 

is 12 miles long, and has its sources in Williams Creek Mountains, which 
may be virtually considered the extension of Medicine Bow Range. 
Stillwater Creek flows near its lower end in a broad-molded valley or 
basin, and carries not only abundance of splendid mountain-water, but 
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its margins, as well as the very moderate hill and terrace-slopes, are 
well grassed. Its average fall per mile is 192 feet. 

Only half a mile below, where Stillwater Greek intersects the Grand, 
the river enters a granite canon and remains in it for a distance of 1$ 
miles. The granite blnffs along thiscafion are of a height of 100 to 150 
feet, and constitute the end portions of a spur coming from the huge 
and balky granite masses which lie directly west of Arapahoe Peak. 

Four and a half miles below Stillwater Creek we arrive at the 
entrance of 

WILLOW CREEK. 

This stream, with a total length of 26 miles, has many smaller tributa¬ 
ries but no important side branches. It has its origin in two branches, 
the main one in that mountain amphitheater in Willow Greek Mountain 
4 miles southwest from Upper Grand Valley Peak, and the lesser 
beneath Willow Greek Pass, in a depressed basin east of Park View 
Mountain. In its circling course toward the Grand, many smaller 
gulch and canon streams coming from Corral Peak and Whiteface 
Cluster unite with it. . The middle portion of Willow Greek, within a 
distance of 6 to 7 miles, is in cafion, or nearly so. Its course is not 
direct but crescent-shaped, following at first a southwestern, then 
southern, and after that a southeastern, course. When the creek 
approaches within 2 to 3 miles of the Grand River, the mountain*slopes 
to the left of Willow Greek become greatly depressed, and the country 
still lower changes gradually into a gentle terraced country, which 
extends all along the north side of Grand River and eastward up to 
Grand Lake. There is an Indian-trail along Willow Greek leading from 
that portion of the Middle Park over a low pass into the North Park. 
The average fall of Willow Creek is 92 feet per mile, and its total fall 
from its source about 2,400 feet. Again, miles down the Grand from 
the junction of Willow and Grand, another important branch of the 
Middle Park drainage enters into the river from the southeast, viz, 

FRAZIER RIVER. 


This river, together with its tributaries, forms a distinct drainage- 
system of a separate area, or subzone, which constitutes at least one- 
fifth of the Middle Park area. The boundaries of this area extend from 
the crest of the Colorado Range, near Arapahoe Peak, 14 miles across 
to the crest of Vasquez Ridge, and from the Grand River south to the 
crest of the Main Range, which circles from James Peak around to 
Gray’s Peak. The drainage area of the Frazier River Zone comprises 
about 320 square miles, or 204,800 acres of surface. 

The slopes of James Peak, as well as those of Vasquez Peak, and the 
whole length of 14 miles of slope between these two mountains, com¬ 
prising the northern slopes of the big bend with its rugged caiions and 
long-stretched spurs, furnish tributary water to the common channel of 
Frazier River. Again, the whole of the western slope of the Main or 
Golorado Range from James Peak north to a point 2 miles west of Arap¬ 
ahoe Peak, and the whole of the eastern slope of Vasquez Ridge, pour 
their accumulated waters into the bed of Frazier River. 

There exists a natural division in the Frazier River Basin which breaks 


its unity and divides the latter into upper and lower basin. The cause 
of this break is to be attributed to an orographical feature that exists about 
7 to 8 miles south from the Frazier and Grand River junction. West 
of Arapahoe Peak, and also still west of the Main or Golorado Range, 
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lie huge masses of granite mountains, balky and more rounded than 
otherwise in their forms, and although they are connected with the Main 
Range, yet the fact of their extending out from the regular order of 
mountains more than usual in that region makes them appear detached 
from the mountain chain. This massive mountain mass crowds its 
spurs more forward into the Frazier River district, as well as north in the 
direction of the junction of the East and North Forks of the Grand, than 
any other mountain mass in that particular region. A western exten¬ 
sion of spurs from that mass descends down into Frazier River Basin a 
few miles below its natural center, and, though getting lower and still 
lower, runs even across the basin, forming, at last, a flat, broad swell, 
showing at its lowest portions an altitude still 200 to 250 feet above Fra¬ 
zier River. This outrunner of a granite mass has separated Frazier 
River Basin into a lower and upper district, and has compelled the 
united drainage of the upper basin to force a passage through this granite 
structure and cause a cation with sides 600 feet high* 

The creeks and streams of the Upper Frazier River Basin, of which 
the principal names are, Moses, Vasquez, Hay, and Ranch Greeks, be¬ 
sides several tributaries that issue into Vasquez and Moses Greeks, out 
of rugged cations from the main range, come from three sides down 
from the mountains to concentrate at a point, longitude 105° 50 7 and 
latitude 40°, which is almost immediately before the mouth of the canon. 
The canon is impassable, and very likely will remain so for a while, for 
we have not been able to proceed further than 1£ miles in exploring it. 
Below the cation, Frazier River meanders for nearly 5 miles in a level, 
terraced country, with its level district principally to the right, admit¬ 
ting only one more stream of note, “ Gamp Creek,” into its channel 
before entering Grand River. 


CAMP CREEK 

has a length of about 10 miles, and originates amoug a cluster of small 
hills between Frazier Caflon and Vasquez Ridge, forming a small sub¬ 
basin by itself, which character is particularly strongly expressed in its 
middle and lower portions, near its intersection with Frazier River. 

For 8 miles below Frazier River junction the Grand River receives no 
side streams of any consequence, save such little mountain-brooks aa 
rise on the slopes of hills 3 or 4 miles to the right or left of the river. 
The Grand River leaves the open country below Frazier junction for a dis¬ 
tance of 9 miles down to the end of the canon below the Hot Sulphur 
Springs. From Frazier junction to the Hot Sulphur Springs, a straight 
distance of 53 miles, the river flows pretty nearly all the way in a valley 
with surroundings of peculiar geological interests A group of hills, witha 
diameter of 4 miles east and west, and with a walling of a very hard rock $ 
on their western and eastern faces, and a softer material in the interior 
of that group, produced the existence of two rocky gates through which 
the river passes, one at the entrance of this rocky inclosure and the other 
4 miles down the river, at the point where the river leaves that group 
of hills with its rocky walls. Inside the two gaps the river has molded 
in the softer material with greater freedom here and there pretty valley- 
bottoms. Sometimes, however, the continuity of these pretty valley- 

* Frazier River did not break or wash out this canou where the depression of the 
granite swell or upheaval that runs across the basin is lowest, but a mile and a half 
to the east of it. 

t See Archibald Marvin’s Geological Report, 1873, pp. 166,167. 

X Doleritic breccia (see Archibald Marvin’s Report, 1873). 
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patches is broken by some terraces or benches crowding and pressing 
closer to the river. 

To the north as well as to the sonth of the Grand River the country 
recedes in a series of terraces, constructed with astonishing regularity, 
yet of most peculiar configuration. The terraces are cut longitudi¬ 
nally by a series of gulches or fissures produced by erosion, and are 
formed by them into a tier of spurs parallel to each other, and all the 
spurs having features in every way analogous. That group or cluster* 
with its terraces, terminates as well as culminates at a point 3 miles 
south from the river, with an altitude of 9,600 feet and 2,000 feet above 
mean river-level. Northward the hills recede 4 miles in the direction 
of Whiteface Mountain, and up to the crest of that big mountain spur 
which Whiteface Peak sends eastward in the direction of the junction 
of Willow and Grand Rivers.* Passing the western gap of this hill- 
cluster, Grand River enters that small park-area which lies immediately 
east of the Hot Sulphur Springs, almost in an exact center of the Mid¬ 
dle Park district. Passing close to the springs, the river plunges one- 
fourth mile west again into a canon of 1£ miles in length, out of which 
it emerges half a mile below the entrance of Beaver Greek. This canon 
near the Hot Springs is caused by a spur of granite rock, which con¬ 
nected in remote times uninterruptedly the end of Yasquez Ridge at its- 
terminus with that upheaval of which Mount Bross, 1£ miles northwest of 
the Hot Springs, is the culminating point. This spur, now broken or 
washed through by the Grand River, divided once perhaps more effect¬ 
ually than now the Middle Park area into two separate divisions, in an 
eastern and a western one, for below the cafion the valley of the Grand 
spreads out unimpeded and meanders at leisure in a wide bottom until 
it reaches the western boundaries of the park, where again the united 
efforts of the Middle Park waters were necessary to force a passage 
through the Park Range. 


BEAVER GREEK. 

Only little can be said in relation to that stream, that intersects the 
Grand near and a little above the lowei: end of the cafion, except that 
its sources are along the western slope of the most northern portion of 
the Yasquez Ridge, and that its length is about 12 miles and its ap¬ 
proximate total fall about 1,400 feet. One mile below Beaver Creek 
enters still another one, but without name. This creek, which is running 
parallel to Beaver Creek, originates and flows between two low subridges, 
which the Yasquez Ridge has detached from its own mountain mass,t 
about 14 miles to the south from Hot Sulphur Springs. The next and 
more important tributary to the Grand, entering the latter 2 miles be* 
low Beaver Creek and only one mile below the cafion, is 

WILLIAMS RIVER. 

This river gathers its waters about 7 miles northwest of Gray’s and Tor- 
rey’s Peaks, among the high mountains near the connection of Williams 
Range with the Colorado or Front Range, and also among the western 
slopes and outrunners of the highest or southern portion of Yasquez 
Ridge. It receives its principal volume of water through four main 
branches coming out of cliffy cafiousf in the high mountain portion re- 

# See orographic Dotes. 

t See orographic notes, Vasqnez Ridge. 

X See orographic notes on main crest. 
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ferred to, which unite in a deep valley directly beneath Ute Peak and 
only two miles east of it. That branch, which might be considered the 
main branch, flows along the eastern base of Williams Range from its 
very interseetion with the main range down to the vicinify of Ute Pass. 
All the branches as long as remaining in the upper region are confined 
and inclosed within canons, and only when Williams River arrives at 
the parallel of Ute Pass it is freed, as well as the other tributaries, from 
a too close proximity of the mountains. This is at least the case on the 
west side of the river, where, from the Ute Pass downward, the slopes 
of Williams Range approach the river with a more gentle descent than 
above. The right bank of Williams River, or the east side, is bordered 
by the outrunners of granite spurs coming from Mount Byers and the 
upper region of the Vasquez Ridge. This feature exists all along the 
middle part of Williams River during a length of 7 to 8 miles. The left 
or western river-bank gains continually in width from the time the river 
leaves the vicinity of Ute Pass, and when it arrives at a point in the 
valley about 10 miles south from its junction with the Grand, the Will¬ 
iams Basin attains its greatest width and retains the same for 8 miles 
further down the stream. Gentle terraced and grassy slopes run from 
the river-bed gradually westward toward Williams Range, the back¬ 
bone of which lies about 6 miles from the river. All along from near 
its sources Williams River has followed a northwest course, but when ar¬ 
riving within a few miles of the Grand it makes a sudden turn to the 
right or east, and in breaking through a connected ridge of buttes or 
high terraces which border the southern margin of the Grand, forms a 
canon for 2£ miles, which ceases when very close to its junction with 
the Grand. The total length of Williams River is 34 miles, and, includ¬ 
ing the higher mountain district where great fall exists, its average 
fall amounts to 112 feet, but from the vicinity of Ute Peak down to its 
junction with the Grand, a distance of 18 miles, Williams River has 
hardly an average fall of over 60 feet per mile. 

There is another creek coming from the north which faces Williams 
River and enters the Grand only a half mile below the junction of Will¬ 
iams and the Grand, which is named 


CORRAL CREEK. 


This stream has a length of 12 miles, and originates between Corral 
and Whiteface Peaks. The principal characteristics of this stream are 
those of a mountain-creek with a comparative rapid descent during its 
whole course. This rapid descent shows at once the improbability of 
the development of any regular valley feature. While in the mountains, 
the narrow valley shows grassy margins, and during its whole course 
here and there very small patches of bottom-land. Its course is very 
direct, and nearly north and south. Its average fall is about 200 feet 
per mile and the total fall 2,400 feet. 

Six miles and a half below Corral Creek the Grand receives another 
tributary, namely, 

THE TROUBLESOME RIVER. 


The eastern and western forks of this stream join about 8 miles north 
of its junction with the Grand. The eastern branch has two prongs 
near its headwaters; the source of one drains the western and southern 
slopes of Park View Mountain, and the other originates among the 
peaks and spurs detached from the Continental Divide several miles 
west of Park View Mountain. After their junction, the river flows 
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southward for 5 miles in a very close valley, bearing pretty much 
all the characteristics of a cafion, # showing only here and there, and in 
places where side gulches come down from the mountains, little patches 
of afew acres of comparatively level bottom. When just half a mile below 
a point where a direct line 3 miles west from Corral Peak would strike 
the Troublesome Creek it makes a sudden turn westward, breaking 
through the Troublesome Eidge, farming thereby a canon for 2 miles 
with steep sloping sides from 800 to 1,000 feet, where the axis of the 
ridge would cross the river. 

Immediately outside of the cafion the East Fork is joined by the West 
Fork, which heads about 15 miles north on the southern slopes of the 
Continental Divide. This branch of the Troublesome is at first inclosed 
by rugged and high mountain country, but soon frees itself from it and 
enters an almost open district. A gentle sloping country characterizes 
the western margin of the West Troublesome Fork, while immediately 
from its right bank the steep slopes of the ridge dividing the two streams 
rise to an altitude of 1,600 to 1,800 feet within 1£ miles. After the two 
forks of the Troublesome have united, the course of the stream remains 
unchanged for 4 miles; that is, it keeps an almost southerly direction, 
which the West Fork has maintained for 7 miles previously. When within 
3 miles from the Grand, the Troublesome turns abruptly southwest, and 
joins the Grand Eiver 4 miles below the bend. The country west of the 
united Troublesome continues to exhibit these fiat, gradually rising 
terrace features, which culminate 3 miles west or half the distance 
across to the Muddy Eiver. 

At the junction of the Troublesome with the Grand the valley-bottom 
assumes its maximum width, perhaps a full mile. It is, indeed, a splendid 
stretch of valley, that lies for several miles east and west of this junction. 
It may with all propriety be called the garden-spot of the Middle Park. 
Some quite extensive cottonwood groves can be found along this rich 
river-bottom. A belt of occasionally broken terraces, with an average 
altitude of 600 feet above mean river-level, borders the river-bottom 
on the south as well as on the north side. In some cases buttes of several 
hundred feet elevation tower above the terraces, as, for instance, near 
the junction of Williams Eiver and on the southeast side of the Grand, 
Blue, and Muddy junction. The latter butte rises 1,400 feet above Grand 
Eiver, and appears as it stands to have been a once connected but now 
detached part of the Williams Eange. From the Troublesome and 
Grand Eiver junction the Grand sweeps in big curves through its bottom 
toward the united junction of all the Middle Park waters, where two or 
more powerful streams, one from the north and the other from the south, 
oome to join. 

THE MUDDY RIVER AND ITS VALLEY. 

There are no other rivers (not only in the Middle Park district, but in 
South Park and on the eastern slope of the Eocky Mountains) where 
the valley features are more decidedly expressed than along the Muddy 
and the Blue, and with the latter more so than with the former. 

The Muddy Eiver, which, by the way, has rather a milky but by no 
means a muddy color, starts its first waters in one branch near Eabbit-Ear 
Butte, in the remote northwestern corner of the Middle Park; another 
branch comes from the south, and in a direction facing each other these 
two then unite. Both branches pick up little gulch-streams as they 
flow along the eastern slopes of the Park Eange. They unite at a point, 

* The name of Troublesome Creek dates back to tbe time of the first huntere and 
prospectors, who found great difficulty in proceeding along the creek. 
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longitude 106° 35' and latitude 40° 18', which lies 5J miles west and a 
few degrees south of the Upper Muddy Butte, the most prominent 
landmark in that region. From this junction the Muddy, already a 
stream of respectable size, bears almost directly east for 4 miles, inclin¬ 
ing but little to the north, pressing in one or two places through small 
canons, where spurs and terraces crowd close to the river, and when 
arriving 1£ miles west from the Upper Muddy Butte it gradually swings 
around and assumes for about 5 miles a general southeastern direction, 
after which the trend of the valley is nearly due south, with but little 
eastern deviation. 

After leaving the vicinity of the Upper Muddy Butte, the river mean¬ 
ders in a broad bottom, closing and widening more or less alternately. 
The valley-bottom proper is framed all along with a string of terraces 
shelving up as the country recedes to the right and left, the lower one 
close to the river and especially well-defined on the western side, 
being about from 60 to 75 feet high. On the east side of the river these 
terraces have been greatly destroyed in their totality by erosion, for the 
grass covering is on that side either very thin or frequently absent, and 
as the soil consists of a very soft substance, it is easily dissolved and 
broken by rain, snow, and heat. Some of them, however, have resisted 
longer, and we are able to witness among them grouping of terraces of 
most peculiar arrangement and order. The gulches coming from that 
side are mostly dry but very numerous, and are just the cause of the 
greater destruction to the slopes. The crest of this upheaval is about 
3 miles distant from the river, and while the side fronting the Muddy is 
greatly eroded, the eastern side, leaning toward the Troublesome, pre¬ 
sents a softly descending elevated plain. 

The western side of the Muddy presents a different aspect, rising 
gradually into well-grassed slopes, which are at intervals interrupted by 
terraces ascending from the valley to the summit of the broad-molded 
Park Bange, the axis of which lies about 7 to 8 miles distant from the 
valley. The streams that come down this slope flow in more well-defined 
beds, the bluffy sides of which are not so frequently broken down and 
absolutely eroded. About midway up the slope we find in most cases a 
dense growth of quaking aspens, with scattered patches of pines, while 
on the top of the Park Range, as well as on the western slopes, the pines 
predominate altogether. 

About 5 miles in a direct line from Grand and Muddy junction, the 
river passes a large butte on the left, called the Lower Muddy Butte. 
This butte, the highest one of a number of buttes in that vicinity, is of 
a commanding appearance, as it stands over 1,800 feet above river-level. 
It is partially covered with pines, and has a cap of lava like the Upper 
Muddy Butte, to which fact its present well-preserved shape is owing. 
On the west side of the river the slopes of the Park Range assume also 
a more rugged character than shown before, though in its general char¬ 
acter they still represent a gradual sloping; but the streams are here cut 
deeper from their being larger, and therefore more destructive; the 
terraces are more abrupt, and the belt of pines descending lower in the 
gulches than farther up the river. 

From the Lower Muddy Butte the river winds in huge curves toward 
the junction of the Grand, being accompanied to the right by high, 
almost upright, standing terraces to within 2 miles from its entrance 
into the Grand. The length of Muddy River, its large bends included, 
is 38 miles; its fall for the last 24 miles is hardly perceptible; at least 
it will not exceed much 10 feet to a mile. 
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THE BLUE RIVER A^D ITS VALLEY. 


1. Drainage and characteristics of Upper Blue River and tributaries .* 

We may locate the commencement of the Upper Blue Valley at longi¬ 
tude 106° 3' and latitude 39° 23', a point where the road descending north 
from Hoosier Pass strikes the Blue River. As its main source we may 
designate that amphitheater directly south and beneath Quandary Peak, 
where from the snow-banks and alpine lakes the first stream originates, 
which, flowing for 3 miles between rugged mountain-spurs, descends to 
a point in the upper valley above mentioned. 

The course of the Upper Blue Valley is due north down to the junc¬ 
tion of Blue, Snake, and Ten Mile, a confluence which to call it Three 
Rivers Junction might not be inappropriate. For the first 5 miles the 
valley features are yet in their infancy—just wide enough to enable us to 
dismiss the name of canon. To the right the Blue River admits mount¬ 
ain-streams from the Silverheel Group, and on the left those coming 
from the Park Range. 

At a point 5 miles down the valley a branch stream comes down 
from Hamilton Pass, and alongside of it the road which leads over the 
pass to connect Hamilton in the South Park with Breckenridge, in the 
valley of the Blue. Only 2£ miles below this intersection lies the min¬ 
ing-town of Breckenridge, a small village serving as a supply-depot for 
miners that are scattered around in the mountains. Below Brecken¬ 
ridge the valley assumes already greater range, and in its course down 
to the Three River Junction the drainage of the Upper Blue is nowhere 
seriously embarrassed by obstacles. The distance from Breckenridge 
to the junction of Blue, Ten Mile, and Snake is 9£ miles, and on its 
way down are admitted two streams of importance, namely, French 
Greek and Swan River. French Creek may be considered rectangular 
to the Blue, and enters the same only half a mile below Breckenridge. 
Its headwaters rise on the northern slopes of Mount Guyot, and between 
the latter and Mount Hamilton it is 6 miles long and flows between 
high spurs, passing the small mining-village Lincoln, about midway from 
its sources to its intersection. 

Four miles down the river from Breckenridg;e Swan River joins. This 
stream has a length of about 9 miles, and obtains its main body of water 
from three branches that join about from 5 to 6 miles up the valley. 
The southern branch from Georgia Pass, which lies east of Mount Guyot; 
the Middle Branch heads west of Whale Peak and joins the Georgia 
Pass Greek near a dilapidated mining camp or village named Georgia, 
from which place a road leads over a heavy spur into the French Gulch. 
Only 1 mile below the junction of Middle and Georgia Pass Branches, 
the third tributary, coming from 2 miles south of Glacier Peak, enters, 
and completes Swan River as to its main volume of water. There are 
a very few small streams coming down the mountains, but of not enough 
importance for giving them a complete description. We can hardly 
speak of the Swan River as in a valley, and yet it is not in a canon ; it 
is a meau between the two. There was considerable mining industry 
once along Swan River, but it stagnated at the time of our being there, 
though efforts were made and great hope entertained by a few individ¬ 
ual miners. Swan River, like French Creek, enters the Blue at right 
angles. Next in importance to Blue River itself is 


m We include in the drainage of the Upper Blue Valley and tributaries the following: 
The main stream of the Blue, Teu Mile Creek, Swan River, French Gulch, and Snake 
River, with its tributaries. 
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SNAKE RIVER, 

a powerful stream of 15 miles in length. Its main importance thus 
far consists in facilitating the communication between Clear Greek Val¬ 
ley and the Blue by means of the road which leads from Georgetown 
over the Argentine Pass into the Snake River Valley. 

The sources of this stream are found below the steep slopes descend¬ 
ing from Gray’s Peak on the south side in an amphitheater. In standing 
on the brink of Argentine Pass, with face southwest, we look down into 
the very sources of the Snake River, consisting of snow flats—an amphi¬ 
theater with a small lake in its center. From the point where the road 
touches the valley, after descending down along the steep sides of the 
mountains from the Argentine Pass, the Snake, with a gentle swing to 
the south,-assumes at ouce a straight course westward for 12 miles, and 
only 2 miles before its intersection with the Blue it makes a deviation 
to the northwest. 

Where the Argentine Pass road touches the valley-bottom the valley 
proper has its beginning. Down from here the valley is narrow, and 
the road is far from being an easy one. Three miles down from the 
head of the valley the Snake receives a tributary through a powerful 
mountain-stream, coming directly from the western slopes of Gray and 
Torrey Peaks, and 2 miles still farther down the river another, Monte¬ 
zuma Creek, enters. 

MONTEZUMA CREEK 

is of about ti miles in length, and, coming from the south, collects its 
waters in three branches on the northern slopes of the main range. 
These branches nnite near the small mining-village Montezuma, which 
lies only 1J miles above the creek’s junction with the Snake River. The 
most eastern of these branches is the one along which the trail going 
over the Hand-Cart Pass leads. The middle branch, flowing to the east 
of Glacier Peak, has, to my knowledge, no name, but the western 
branch I suppose is named Bear Creek. It comes down in that amphi¬ 
theater west of Glacier Peak, wherein considerable mining industry has 
caused the erection of the St. John’s reduction-works. 

During the 3 miles below the entrance of Montezuma Creek the Snake 
is still so wedged in between high and rugged mountains that the name 
of valley seems inappropriately flattering. At the end of its 3 miles of 
dose confinement the Snake enters a somewhat broader scope of coun¬ 
try, and the valley widens as it advances. A large tributary enters 
here from the northeast, and 2£ miles down the valley another one ar¬ 
rives from the southeast, and 2 miles still farther below Keystone Creek 
enters, along which considerable amount of placer-mining has created 
quite a settlement of miners. From the latter creek it is but 2 miles 
more down to the junction of the three streams. The Snake Valley is 
once more limited respecting scope of valley bottom during the whole 
of that distance, yet the road has plenty of room to avoid embarrass¬ 
ment. 

TEN MILE CREEK 


is, next to Snake Creek, the most important tributary to Blue River. 
Its sources are located near the same saddle where the Bast Fork of the 
Eagle River takes its rise. Ten Mile Creek .follows in two large curves 
the western base of the Park Range until it effects its exit through a 
canon immediately below the most northern of the Ten Mile Peaks, 
from which point it meanders without impediment, in a comparatively 
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open country, for 4 miles in a northeastern direction, to the Three River 
Junction. The name of Ten Mile Creek is doubtless derived from the 
supposed distance which this creek at its intersection with the Blue was 
supposed to be from the mining-town of Breckenridge. Its total length 
is 22 miles, with an average fall of 127 feet to a mile, and a total fall of 
2,800 feet. 

There are four tributaries to Ten Mile Creek, which all come from the 
eastern slope of Eagle River Range. Good Harbor Creek, with a length 
of 7 miles, iB the most prominent one. This creek takes in four small 
tributaries. Higher up in the mountains, near the head of Ten Mile 
Creek, McNulty Gulch, a mining-gulch, comes in as a tributary, and near 
the mouth of the cafion a creek named Canon Creek intersects, which 
comes from the southern slopes and spurs of Red Peak and its neigh¬ 
bors. This latter creek has a length of 6 miles. 

At the junction of Ten Mile Creek and Snake and Blue Rivers we may 
venture to say is one of the prettiest localities on the Blue River Valley. 
From here we have mountain scenery of every desirable form and shape. 
As we look up the Valley of the Blue, our eyes meet on the horizon the 
sharp peaks about Hamilton Pass, and several miles east of them we 
see Mount Guyot dominating over lesser peaks and rugged mountains, 
while, when we look down the Valley of the Blue, our eyes are arrested 
by the huge mountain-masses of the Gores Range, with its countless 
lofty peaks and its sharp spurs. 

2. The Middle Blue River Valley . 


In Northeastern Colorado we will hardly be able to find another river 
apparently with more distinctly expressed valley features than that of 
the Blue River, commencing from the junction of the Three Rivers down 
to the junction of Grand, a distance of 35 miles. This excludes a stretch 
of perhaps 3 miles before we arrive on a line with Ute Pass, and one 
of 6 miles below Ute Pass, where the river is crowded in the first case 
fipm a big spur coming from the right or Williams Range, and in the 
second case from high terraces and low depressed spurs descending from 
the Gores Range. But deducting this 8 miles of valley obstruction, 
there still remain some 27 miles of valley features that have no com¬ 
parison elsewhere in the northeast of Colorado. But looking at it in 
the spirit of an agriculturist, we find, in spite of its valley appearance, 
in it the lack of one very important condition—that is, the absence of a 
level bottom, a fault which many if not most of our Rocky Mountain 
valleys share. The river-channel is carved in an average from 40 to 60 
feet below what would constitute the main space of the valley; the 
actual bottom is very narrow, hardly representing the space of one 
more river’s width. Moreover, the fiattish-appearing valley space to 
the right and to the left is composed mainly of terraces and gentle 
descending flattened spurs, with deep narrow gulches between them, 
a circumstance which would make irrigation very costly, difficult, and 
perhaps ineffectual. 

The middle portion of the Blue River Valley commences at the Three 
Rivers Junction, and may be regarded as extending down to the Blue 
River Valley Butte, 24 miles distaut to the southwest. Only 1J miles 
below the above-named junction we enter a broad sage-patch on the 
east side of the river, which is over 1 mile in width, and here quite a 
large tributary (Rough Creek) enters, coming along the southern 
slopes of Williams Range from the vicinity of a point where it branches 
from the main or Colorado Range. This creek possesses for severul 
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miles upward a well-grassed valley, but which comes abruptly to a 
close and bears all the way up to its headwaters after that all the 
features of a canon. This canon-stream, which is about 9 to 10 miles 
long, together with its lateral branches, constitutes the only break in 
that mountain district belongiug to the Upper Williams River Mount¬ 
ains. Indeed, in compactness of mass Williams Range has no equal 
in the district described in these notes, for during its whole length down 
to the junction of the Grand neither the western nor eastern mountain¬ 
sides are marked by deep cuts from drainage; it compares, except that 
portion about the Ute Pass, where a shifting of the axis exists, with a 
solid, unbroken mountain chain. An explanation of this fact is simple 
enough, for the axis of that range is not far from either the Blue or 
Williams River, and the drainage in its sudden descent has no time for 
slow, laboriously deep washing, but in the rapid descent leaves in most 
cases only gulches to mark its course. 

Opposite the Upper Williams River Mountain portion, and across the 
valley westward, is also the beginning of the rugged Gores Range. The 
axis of that range lies farther oft—18 miles froip the river, and the 
streams come out of deeply-eroded amphitheaters and through sharp- 
crested rugged spurs. 

I have in the preceding chapter, when speaking about the Gores 
Range, alluded to the characteristics of spurs in their descent from the 
base of the debris slope down to the valley. This flat, depressed area 
between the river and the commencement of the steep slopes of rugged 
spurs are morainal deposits, covered with a dense growth of pjue tim¬ 
ber, forming a sort of a foreland between river and mountains. Gen- 
erlly the first mile near the river consists of slow-rising grassy terrace 
country, after which we eucouuter the morainal beuches, occupying a 
space often for several miles upward. 

The broad patch of sage-bottom referred to below the Three Rivers 
Junctiou extends several miles down the Blue River, which in this upper 
part of the valley has not yet carved a very deep channel. The river 
itself bears for 17 miles a direction of north 30° west,and though it keeps 
a general uniform course in the middle of the valley, it approaches some¬ 
times nearer the base of Williams Range and crowds the road which lies 
on the east side of the river-bank several times against inconvenient steep 
places. However, in such cases it soon turns westward again, and leaves 
repeatedly long stretches of good bottom. 

When within about 7 miles from the entrance of the Pass Creek, the 
Blue makes a bend to the west through a canon, caused on the east by 
a big rounded spur coming from the Williams Range, and lying right 
across the valley. This bend is about 4 miles long, and after that the 
river proceeds due north for five miles until on a line with Ute Pass, 
where the Ute Pass’Creek enters. From this point the river turns 
sharply into a due-northwest course, and remains at least for 7 miles 
close to the base of Williams Range, the abrupt terraces of which rise 
pretty close from the river’s edge, while on the west side bulky broad 
terraces, caused by lake-deposits, press close ou to the river. 

The road, which from the Three Rivers Junction has remained all the 
way on the east side of the river, is obliged to cross near Ute Pass Creek, 
and remains on the left bank for about 7 miles, meandering through 
sometimes very inconvenient terraces and benches until some 3 miles 
from the Blue Valley Butte, when it again crosses the river, to remain 
hereafter on the east side until it crosses over into the Middle Park. 

During the 7 miles of distance from the Pass Creek down to this point, 
where the road recrosses to the east side of the river, the axis of Will- 
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iarns Range lies closer to the river than elsewhere. A little northwest 
of Ute Pass it is but 2 miles, while 7 miles below it is 3 miles distant 
from the river. The relative height of the Williams Range along here 
is 3.200 feet above mean river-level, while the mean absolute height of 
the river is about 7,800 feet. 

On the west side of the Blue River the features are just reversed from 
those on the east side. 

The slopes of the Gores Range rise in a gradual rather bulky and 
irregular-shaped character toward the Gores Mountains, the axis of 
which is from 8 to 10 miles distant from the river. Powerful streams 
continue to come out of the amphitheater and dark-lookiug gorges, and 
pursue with swiftness their course through the densely-wooded district 
of the moraines. 

Three miles east of Bine River Valley Butte, the river changes 
from a northwest into a due-west course, and turning around that butte, 
the base of which it washes, assumes from this point a course north 16° 
west. The butte,- standing in the center of the valley, is connected with 
the Williams Range by a very low saddle, over which the road passes. 
It produces a singular scenic effect. It is a trachytic uplift, with steep 
faces toward the river and moderate descent toward the low pass, which 
counects the contours of the butte with those of the Williams Range. . 

The northern end of the rugged group of the Gores Mountains, with 
Mount Powell as its most elevated point, lies abont nearly south, and 
about 9 miles distant from the Blue River Valley Butte. From this 
butte the distance to the Grand River Junction is 12 miles; the Bine, 
as above stated, has from here, with only 16° western deviation, a pretty 
direct northern trend for the remainder of its course. The character¬ 
istics of the Williams Mountains indicate no material change from here. 
The same evenness in feature prevails which the Williams Range ex¬ 
hibited all the way down from Ute Pass, except perhaps a greater 
prominency of terrace features that characterizes particularly the slopes 
of those mountains from Ute Pass down to the Bine Valley Butte. 

A marked change, however, takes place in the features of the Park 
Range, directly on a line with Blue River Peak, the last prominent peak 
of the Gores Mountains. This last-named peak stands on au extension, 
pulpit-like, about 1 mile north of Mount Powell, while the crest of the 
Park Range has detached itself already from Mount Powell, iu order to 
carve somewhat toward the west, still forming a series of nipples aver¬ 
aging about 12,000 feet above sea-level, and causing thereby, beneath 
and, ivest of Mount Powell, the last of the huge amphitheaters which 
are so characteristic in that most rugged of the ranges of Northeastern 
Colorado. 

On a line almost east and west with the Bine River Peak, the Park 
Range (as allnded to already in a previous chapter referring to the Park 
Range) shows no more ruggedness in its course toward and across the 
Gores Canon, bat exhibits a smooth, rolling contour, showing only once 
more an isolated peak (Lone Peak) to break the monotony of its crest. 

Though the slope-angles have greatly diminished since the commence¬ 
ment of the smooth contoured portion of the Park Range, the spurs still 
show great ruggedness in the upper portions, jnst a few miles north of 
Gores Range. Cliffy terraces line the north sides of gnlches in the 
upper portions, and make ascent on that part of the range not only im¬ 
practicable, but, together with the dense growths of pines and falleu 
timber, impossible. The belt of forest lies generally along the mid¬ 
dle part of the range, and extends in abundance to within 5 or 6 miles 
from the Gores Canon, after which the pines appear only in isolated 
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patches, and the terraced slopes are covered with grass, and in the 
upper and middle portion of the range intermixed with quaking asps. 

If we admit in the Blue River Valley the existence of an upper as 
well as a middle valley, the lower valley would then have its beginning 
at the Valley Butte, and extend to the Grand River Junction, giving it 
an extent of 12 miles. 

The valley features are here particularly uniform in their character¬ 
istics, and correspond to the regular, gradually rising terraced slopes 
of its margins. The river-cbanuel in the lower valley is cut deeper 
than in the Middle Blue Valley, and the first terraces that stretch 
along, and sometimes very close to the river, are from 50 to 80 feet 
high. 

The whole length of the Blue River from its month to its sources in 
the amphitheater below Quandary Peak is 59 miles. The average fall 
of the river is 57 t l feet per mile, and the head of the valley lies 3,400 
feet above its junction with the Grand. 


EAGLE RIVER. 


As Eagle River belongs only in part to the district of my special 
observation, the description will be only fragmentary, and from the fact 
that the whole length of this river is 60 miles from its source to its 
iunctiou with the Grand River, only 22 miles, or about oue-third of its 
length, will be contained in this description. 

Where the main range, past its intersection with the Park Range,* 
trends westward to connect with the Sawatch Range, we find 6 miles 
west of the Park Range, aud almost in the center, between tbe Lincoln 
cluster of peaks and Homestake Peak, a large upheaval, which we 
named Mount Arkansas.! To the east as well as to the west of Mount Ar¬ 
kansas lie two saddles, about 4J miles apart from each other, where the 
two principal streams rise which form the Eagle River after their junc¬ 
tion. The creek starting on the saddle west of Mount Arkansas is 
called Tennessee Fork, because this saddle is also called Tennessee 
Pass.J 

The creek coming from the eastern saddle has the name of Main 
Fork of Eagle River, from the fact that the main valley of the Eagle 
River can be traced in that direction nearly up to its sonrce.§ After a 
flow of 6 miles, the two young branches of the Eagle River unite at a 
poiut 7 miles north of Mount Arkansas. Where the two branches form 
a junction, the Eagle River assumes already the shape of a valley and 
retains the same for a distance of 4 miles. 

The valley-bottom is here sometimes one-half mile in width, but bor¬ 
dered on both sides with steep walls which rise over 1,000 feet within one- 
quarter of a mile from their base. The bordering of Eagle River on the 
east is caused from spurs coming from the Eagle River Mountains and 
on the west from spurs coming from Homestake Peak. 

The side streams that issue from Eagle River Mountains on the east 
enter the Eagle River at right angles and flow through narrow gulches 
before entering the valley of the latter. After meandering for 4 miles in a 
spacious valley, Eagle River is pressed into an absolnte canon, in which 
it remains for 3 miles, and baffling the attempt of men to follow it 
through its mountainous character. At the lower end of this caiiou 

* See main crest of range. 

tSe.e Mount Arkausas, crest of main range. 

X See Tenuessee Pass, crest of main range. 

$ This branch shows evidence by its structure of being the main valley. 
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Eagle River is joined by Weary Man’s Creek, and immediately at tlie 
junction with the latter makes a tarn to the west for 1 mile, after which 
Homestake Creek, a powerful stream coming from the southwest, inter¬ 
sects Eagle River. Homestake Creek has its source among the rugged 
spurs of Homestake Peak, one of the highest peaks in the Holy Cross 
Mountain cluster. In this canon, as well as the one in which the Roche 
Montonn6e Creek carries down its turbulent waters from thesnowy peaks 
of the Holy Cross cluster, we have true types of Rocky Mountain canons 
of the first order, both replete with wild and picturesque scenery. 
Homestake Creek has a length of 13 miles and a total fall of 4,000 feet, 
and its junction with the Eagle River lies about 13 miles northwest of 
Tennessee Pass. The peak from which the latter creek has derived its 
name has a relative height of 5,200 feet above Eagle River at its junc¬ 
tion with Homestake Creek. Below this latter point the course of Eagle 
River is again northwest, and for a distance of 4 miles it flows in a 
canon. Though the angles of the slope on both sides of the river be 
less vertically inclined, yet the formation within this canon rejects every 
attempt of men to follow this stream along its margin. The possibility 
of traveling along Eagle River in this portion of its valley is confined to 
a rough and sometimes perilous trail along the mountain-slopes that 
gird the cahou ou the east side. 

Roche Moutonn^e Creek joins EagleRiver 4 miles below thejunction of 
Homestake Creek with the latter river. Its length is about 11 miles, and 
the total fall will perhaps amount to 3,600 feet. The relative height of 
Holy Cross Peak above Eagle River is 5,800 feet. Opposite the en¬ 
trance of Roche Moutonn^e Creek into the valley, another creek comes 
irotn the western slope of Eagle River Range, which has been named 
Two Elk Creek. The entrance of this creek into the valley is hardly 
visible unless special notice is taken, for the narrow split or the small 
aperture through which it presses before emerging through the high 
walls bordering Eagle River might easily be taken for a common 
fissure in the mouutaiu. 

THE GORES BRANCH OF THE EAGLE RIVER ON GORES CREEK. 

Twenty-two miles below Tennessee Pass, and 4 miles below junction 
of Roche Moutonn4e Creek, the Eagle River receives its largest tribu¬ 
tary, the Gores Creek, which heads 16£ miles to the southeast on the 
saddle, dividing the Gores Mountains from the Eagle River Range. 
This creek receives five tributaries from the Gores Range and two 
smaller oues coming from the south ou Eagle River Mountains. 

It seems to be characteristic to the streams that enter the valley of 
the Eagle from the east to be pressed into a narrow passage before 
they enter the valley. This interesting fact is particularly to be ob¬ 
served inGoresCreek, where for three-quarters of a mile a powerful sheet 
of water winds with apparent difficulty through a narrow canon before 
its exit is effected, while beyond or in the rear of it lies a spleudid open 
mountain-valley, surpassing by far iu grandeur and beauty the bottom 
of the Eagle River. The mountains on both sides of this valley differ 
not only greatly in height, but totally in character. The slopes descend¬ 
ing down from the Eagle River Range into the Gores Valley slope more 
gradually aud are in terrace-shape. The tops of the spurs above are even 
depressed,* and the mountains proper are massive and bulky, with a 
bald nipple rising occasionally above timber line, while on the north 


8ee Eagle River Mountains. 
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side the Gores Range rises in such majestic grandeur, so bold and so 
imposing, that hardly any other mountain district in the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains system can surpass them. The scenery combines beauty aul 
grandeur rarely equaled. 

For 10 miles from the junction upward the Gores Valley has only an 
ascent of 900 feet, and possesses a free and an unobstructed valley bot¬ 
tom. For the next G£ miles, however, the mountain-slopes on either 
side of the creek become more abrupt and assume canon-like shapes, 
and the horizontal incline of the creek-bed is greatly increased. The 
fall of Gores Creek for the upper 6£ miles of its course is about 2,700 
feet, which includes the region of its sources, namely, up to the amphi¬ 
theater beneath Red Peak. This shows a total fall for Gores Creek of 
3,600 feet within a distance of 16£ miles, or equal to its whole length. 
There is an Indian trail along this valley, which leads from Eagle River 
over the Gores Pass into the Blue River Valley, and another which 
leads from the Upper Gores Valley over a saddle of the Eagle River 
Range into Ten-Mile Creek Canon. The five tributaries that Gores 
Creek receives from the Gores Range are all without exception canon- 
streams, the largest of them, the Red Sandstone Creek, having a length 
of about 7 miles. They all originate in wild labyrinthic and d&rk-look- 
iug gorges, beneath rugged and precipitous peaks and mountaiu-wallH. 
The total fall of Eagle River from its source to the juuction with Gores 
Creek is about 3,400 leet. 

There is abundant evidence of glacial action all along the Eagle River 
Valley. We will point out only two cases where the result of glacial 
action speaks forcibly through the huge pile of bowlders and rocky 
debris that has accumulated before the mouth of Homestake Creek Canon, 
which equals in size a small ridge, and which defies that stream to pursue 
its straight course aud compels it to recoil, and, finally, by its resistance 
causes an abrupt turn to the north, flowing for 2 subsequent*miles along 
this ridge of glacial deposits before it can enter Eagle River. The same 
features prevail near the mouth of Roche Moutonn^e Creek, though not 
on so large a scale, but sufficient evidence can be obtained by examining 
the spurs that follow the Roche Montonn^e Canon on both sides, with 
their very regular descent, which is hardly interrupted by a shelf-break 
or offset for miles toward its source. 

WEARY MAN’S CREEK. 


This creek is a tributary to the Eagle, and has its source on the west 
slope of Eagle River Range. It forms a right angle with Eagle River, 
and flows between two huge steep-sloped and well-timbered spurs to¬ 
ward Eagle River. Its length is 6 miles, and within that distance its 
fall is 2,000 feet Weary Man’s Creek has beside several smaller tribu¬ 
taries three larger ones coming from between side-spars from the north. 
The most western one is named Game Creek, the middle one White Fox 
Creek, and the eastern one Jumping Creek. The intersection of Weary 
Man’s Creek with Eagle River is, as stated elsewhere, 1 mile east from 
the junction of Homestake Creek with Eagle River. We find forest 
vegetation in a superb condition; healthier and finer specimens of trees 
cannot be seen anywhere than on either slope along this creek; in fact, 
all along the whole western slope of the Eagle River Range. The sjkj- 
cies are mainly of the Abietineco , and of which agaiu Pinus picea pie* 
dominates. 

Splendid patches of pasturage occur at intervals between the dense 
patches of piue forest, to which must be attributed the abuudauce 
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of game. The good grass extends frequently up to the highest part of 
the spurs, which are he?6 nearly as high as the Eagle River Range itself. 
Patches of timber also run in streaks, very often to the uppermost part 
of the spurs; but owing to the great elevation and greater exposure 
they degenerate in size and. luxurious growth. 

TWO ELK CREEK. 

This creek enters Eagle River opposite Roche 'Moutonn^e Creek, has 
also a length of 6 miles, and forms, like Weary Man’s Creek, aright angle 
in its junction with Eagle River. Its characteristics are the same as 
those which we observed in the last-described creek. The same may be 
said of Resolution Creek, a stream of mijes in length, which enters 
Eagle River above the Upper Canon between Weary Man’s Creek and 
the Lead of Eagle River. 

Besides the latter creek, there are six more canon-gulches descending 
from the Eagle River Range down to the river, all of which bear more 
or less the same characteristics, except that in some places they show 
more eroded faces than the former, which is particularly the case in the 
upper portion, where they connect with the main Eagle River Range. 


Hydrographic table , west of Pdrk and Gores Range . 


Name of stream. 

Locality of source. 

Length of stream 
in miles. 

i 

t 

> 

< 

Total fall in foot. 

Empties into— 

Eagle River. 

Northern slope of Mount Arkansas_ 

63 

85 

5,360 

Grand River. 

Piney River. 

Southwest slope of Monnt Powell..... 

24 

141 

3,400 

Do. 

Gores Creek. 

North slope of Red Peak, Gores Mount¬ 
ains. 

17 

311 

9,600 

Eagle River. 
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Approximate geographical positions and elevations of prominent points in the Middle Park 
district and adjoining regions* 


Karnes of located points. 


TTpper Grand Valiev Butt©. 

Park View Mountain. 

White Face Peak. 

Corral Peak. 

roublesome Peak. 

Basalt Peak. 

Upper Muddy Butte. 

Babbit Ears, Park Range. 

Mount Bromi. near Hot Springs. 

Lower Muddy Butte. 

Moupt Williams... 

Lone Peek, Park Bangs. 

Blue River Peak. 

Mount Powell, Pork Range. 

Bine River Valley Butte. 

Red Peak, Park Rauge. 

Ptarmigan Peak in Williams Range. 

Ten Mtlp Peak. 

Eagle River Peak. 

Mount Arkansas. 

Vasques Peak .•.. 

Mount Byers. Vasquez Ridge. 

Ute Peak. Williams Range. 

Grand Lake, (approximate)... 

d unction of Ea*t Fork and "North Fork of Grand River. 

.Junction of S illwater and Gnmd Rivers. 

Junction of Willow Creek SDd Grand River. 

Junction of Frazier and Grand Rivers. 

Upper month Frazier Cation. 

Lower mouth Frazier Cation. 

Hot Snlphur Springs. 

Junction of Beaver Creek and Grand River.. 

June ion of the two Troublesome Creeks.. 

Junotion of Williams and Grand Rivers. 

Junction of Troublesome and Grand Rivers.. 

Junction of Blue and Grand Rivera. 

Junction of Mnddy and Grand Rivers.. 

Junction of upper two Muddy Branobes.. 

Junction of Ten Mile Creek, Bine, and Snake Rivers .. 

Commencement of Snako River Valley.. 

Junction rf Bine and Swan Rivers. 

Breckenridge. 

Commencement of Unper Bine Valiev. 

Junction of Gores and Kaele Rivers... 

Commencement of Eaglo River Valley . 

Montezuma .. 

Lincoln, (Mining Town). 


Longitude. 

Latitude. 

Elevation 
in feet. 

0 

/ 

„ 

o 

/ 

i/ 


105 

55 

5 

40 

21 

23 

12,513 

106 

7 

12 

40 

19 

12 

12, 4J.' 

106 

7 

C 

40 

» 

11 

11.493 

106 

9 

9 

40 

a 

12 

11.333 

106 

14 

3 

40 

16 

7 

11.5U0 

106 

15 

12 

40 

21 

11 

11,906 

106 

‘20 

9 

40 

19 

1 

9,846 

106 

56 

6 

40 

25 

9 

10. 719 

106 

6 

12 

40 

5 

» 1 

9,466 

106 

83 

2 

40 

7 

2 

*9, ltt> 

106 

10 

0 

39 

51 

6 

11.413 

106 

25 

12 

39 

52 

10 

*11,200 

106 

90 

3 

39 

46 

9 

*13 buO 

106 

20 

3 

.10 

45 

19 

13,396 

106 

16 

1 

39 

51 

10 

*9,400 

106 

11 

0 

39 

: 6 

5 

12,362 

106 

1 

7 

39 

42 

0 

*12,200 

106 

6 

12 

39 

32 

11 

*11,600 

106 

n 

6 




12,648 

106 

15 

0 

39 

99 

15 

*13,647 

105 

56 

13 

39 

50 

8 

12,700 

105 

56 

0 

39 

52 

0 ; 

12,776 

106 

4 

4 

39 

47 

10 | 

11,968 

105 

48 

0 

40 

14 

15 | 

8,153 

105 

50 

0 

40 

9 

15 

8, l£3 

105 

51 

0 

40 

9 

4 I 

*8,000 

105 

58 

0 

40 

7 

15 

*6 o:w 

105 

59 

0 

40 

6 

0 

*8,000 

105 

50 

15 

40 

0 

4 I 

6, 463 

105 

53 

0 

40 

4 

o 1 

8,088 

106 

5 

23 

40 

4 

11 

7. 71J 

106 

7 

15 

40 

3 

0 i 

*7,470 

106 

16 

15 

40 

9 

12 


106 

11 

0 

40 

3 

5 

*7, 450 

106 

18 

10 

40 

3 

0 

*7,380 

106 

23 

15 

40 

2 

15 

7,1H0 

106 

23 

15 

40 

3 

0 

7,160 

1C6 

35 

15 

40 

16 

0 


106 

3 

8 

19 

37 

0 

*8,600 

105 

47 

7 

39 

36 

5 

*10,800 

106 

2 

0 

39 

32 

5 

*9,200 

1(6 

9 

5 

39 

29 

0 

9,492 

106 

3 

0 

39 

S3 

0 

*10,403 

106 

27 

0 

39 

37 

0 

*7,600 

106 

18 

0 

39 

25 

8 

9.100 

105 

52 

0 

39 

35 

0 


105 

59 

25 

39 

99 

45 



* Approximate. 
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CHAPTER III. 


KANOSHA RANGE, IN CONNECTION WITH NORTH PLATTE 
RIVER MOUNTAINS. 

RANGE OF SECOND ORDER. 

From Whale Peak on the main range, (10 miles south in an air-line 
from Argentine Pass), a subridge branches off in direction of Kenosha 
Pass. Within 9 miles’ distance this ridge descends from 13,209 feet to 
10,226 feet elevation, which is the altitude of the pass. Two spurs from 
4 to 6 miles in length detach from the ridge and lead off in the direc¬ 
tion of Hall’s Gulch and the North Fork of the Platte River. Four miles 
before reaching Kanosha Pass the ridge has received already its lowest 
depression, and loses all those rugged features that we most invariably 
witness in higher mountains. 

Toward Hall's Gulch the slopes of the spurs fall off suddenly, and 
bear in consequence a precipitous character. East of the pass the Ka- 
nosha Range rises immediately again within 3} miles to a peak, with an 
elevation of 12,469 feet, which is the western one of the Kanosha Twin 
Cones. Two more peaks of equal elevation with the former one, and 
only 1£ miles distant from it, stand directly east and southeast from the 
latter, and form an equilateral triangle with it. 

These peaks are striking landmarks and are easily recognized from 
nearly all over the large area that constitutes the South Park district. 
The southern and the western of these peaks we named Kanosha Twin 
Cones, from their great Similarity aud close neighborhood. 

Only 3 miles from the Western Kanosha Cone the range splits in two 
separate ranges, running for 10 miles parallel, and only 1£ miles apart 
from each other in a southeasterly direction. This fork in the moun¬ 
tains gives cause to one of the peculiar and interesting orographic fea¬ 
tures which we are only able to witness at so high an altitude. (See 
Creig’s Summit Valley.) 

The northern branch of these mountains is called North Platte River 
Mountains, from the fact that their very rugged and precipitous north¬ 
ern slopes front the North Fork of the South Platte River Valley. 

The length of crest of the North Platte River Mountains is 20 miles. 
The relative height above mean Platte River level is about 3,200 feet, 
while the relative height above Creig’s Summit Valley is only 800 feet. 

There are about eleven points or nipples on that mountain branch, of 
which the highest one reaches an altitude of a trifle over 12,000 feet. 

For the southwestern branch of the mountains, running parallel with 
the North Platte River Mountains, the name of Kanosha Range might 
be retained. The latter is not only the superior one in length, but also 
by several hundred feet the highest Its crest shows a total length of 
2d miles from East Kanosha Twin Cone to Freeman’s Peak; while, for a 
distance of 10 miles, its course is due south, it deviates from a direct line 
for the remainder of its course. 

410 
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Following the Kanosha Range from the point where North Platte 
Mountains separate from it, we tind the crest pretty uniform in its charac¬ 
ter, not flat, but crowned with numerous granite cones or nipples three* 
fourths of a mile apart from each other, and rising from 200 to 400 feet 
from their saddles. On the northeast side the slopes descend very grad¬ 
ual down to Creig’s Summit Valley, which lies for about 7 miles paral¬ 
lel to the range. As the Summit Valley descends lower in its course, 
and arrives at the point where the narrow canon begins, the top of the 
range has become already from 1,400 to 1,000 feet high. 

The western sides of the mountains resemble first gently leaning and 
undulating planes, and the first waters rise in broad molded depression, 
serving as snow-flats; but when the spurs come closer to Rock Creek, 
the drainage has already carved deeper channels; but real steep slopes 
we only see on the very borders of Rock Creek, where the latter has to 
meander through a rough inclosure caused by steep spurs from the 
extremities of the Tarry all Mountains, as well as from the Kanosb^ 
Range. 

After having passed 6 miles along the crest, we arrive at the point 
where Tarryall Range is detached from the Kanosha Mountains. From 
here the range becomes depressed and falls, within two miles, perhaps 
1,000 feet, and its rounded and well-wooded spurs descend first very 
moderately toward Lost Park; but as the range rises again to 12,200 
feet at Lost Park Peak, the slopes assume abrupter forms, and become 
exceedingly so when directly south and west of the peak. 

Tbe character of the range is that of a mountain range of first order. 
Extensive snow-flats lie near and above timber-line south of the peak, 
and near the edges of them tbe slopes fall off precipitously, and are 
steepest when fronting Lost Park and Wigwam Creek. For six more 
miles tbe Kanosha Rauge maintains that ruggedness whit h prevails on 
both slopes until it reaches Freeman’s Peak (11,700), from where it 
descends iuto Webster’s Pass, a saddle which divides the Kanosha Range 
from Virginia Mountain, a splendid and imposing-looking landmark of 
10,600 feet in height. From the latter, which represents the last great 
upheaval betweeu the North Fork of the Platte and the Sonth Branch, 
the slopes are transformed to the northeast into that broad, bulky 
character which a rolliug and depressed granite country most generally 
exhibits. 

About 8 miles to the northeast and in close proximity to the junction 
of the two Platte River forks the country rises once more along the 
Platte into a ridge, with a cluster of sharp granite tops about 1,800 feet 
abo^e river-level. 

TARRYALL RANGE—RANGE OF SECOND ORDER. 

The extent of Tarryall Range is, comparatively speaking, limited, as 
its straight leugth is but 23 miles, and with its winding crest measures 
but 29 miles. Its position is fixed by the location of some important 
points given in the accompanying tables. Its course is, generally speak¬ 
ing, southeast and northwest, and is followed during its whole extent 
by the Tarryall Creek, which touches the flattened base of its slopes 
and follows at the foot of it, until turning around its sruthern extremity 
effects a junction with the South Fork of the Platte River. It may be 
added in respect to the general position of the Tarryall Range, that the 
extreme northern portion of it forms part of the eastern barriers of the 
Sonth Park, and it is only owing to the existence of the Puma Hills, 
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44 lying on the west of Tarryaii River,” that the Tarryaii Range does 
not form the greater half of the eastern border of the Sonth Park. 

Tarryaii Rauge connects with the kanosha Range by a saddle, from 
which,on the northwest side, Rock Creek originates, and on the southeast 
side Lost Park Creek. One of the peaks, Upper Tarryaii Peak, stand¬ 
ing at the very poiut of its beginning right above Rock Creek saddle, 
reaches an altitude just a trifle above timber-line 11,750 feet. From 
here the crest of the range bears a tolerably straight course for G miles, 
exhibiting on its way several lofty peaks. On the west, the slopes im¬ 
mediately below the crest fall off steeply with rugged offsets aud deep- 
carved drainage-fissures, which at the middle parts of the slopes are 
already moderate, aud become still more so as they descend toward the 
Tarryaii Valley. 

The eastern slopes fronting the mountain-valley of Lost Park are less 
rugged from the very beginning, and we can witness grassy willow-flats, 
where the creeks have their sources.' in the highest parts of the moun¬ 
tain and but few hundred feet beneath the crest. The slopes are long, 
“ with an occasional offset,” and well timbered down into the Lost Park 
Valley. 

At about 5 miles southeast of Upper Tarryaii Creek the range as¬ 
sumes a bolder form, and it makes first a gradual aud then a sharp bend 
to the east. It slopes toward the Tarryaii River, becomes rough, and 
steeper all the way down to the valley bottom. Here sharp offsets and 
narrow crested spurs multiply in number. At the end of the first bend 
stands the highest mountain in the range, 44 Bison Peak,” 12,400 feet. 
It exhibits indeed a dignified appearance, crowned with a copping of 
huge granite blocks which seem from the distance like the remnants of 
giant fortifications. Toward the Lost Park this peak throws out the 
most rugged spurs imaginable, one of them reaching as far as 2 miles 
from the center of the peak. 

From Bison Peak the crest swings around again toward the south¬ 
east, and from here the boldest of mountain features have their begin¬ 
ning, and remain so to the eud of the range. The mountains seem to 
become a confused mass of larger and smaller peaks; sharp spurs 
crowd each other, and the almost, vertical-appearing walls permit here 
no ascension from the valley to the top of the range. 

The slopes toward the east are chopped by erosion into cliffy canons, 
which are ouly latteral canons to the main one, in which the Lost Park 
waters roar and tumble for 6 miles until the Platte is reached. 

Opposite the Lost Park canon rises another barren and rugged gran¬ 
ite ridge, which, though less high, forms also a conglomerate of peaks, 
spurs, pulpits, and rocky noses. Near the lower end of his range stand 
many imposing and sharp peaks, the like of which we are only able to 
find in certain portions of the Park Rauge. 

There are to the northwest of Bison Peak thirteen peaks, with an 
average height of 11,400 feet and a mean saddle-elevation of 10,800 
feet 

Southeast of Bison Peak stand nineteen peaks, with a mean height of 
11,750 feet. Seven peaks reach over 12,000 feet j and besides the above 
there are as many as fifteen peaks resting on side spurs on the south¬ 
east part of the range. 

THE PUMA HILLS AND ADJACENT BASALTIC HILLS SOUTH.—RANGE 

OF SECOND ORDER. 

Detached from the Tarryaii Range and separated by the Canon Valley 
of the Tarryaii Creek lie the Puma Hills, which constitute at least one- 
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half of the mountains which serve to inclose the South Park on the east 
side. 

_ 1^ the notes on Tarryall Creek, 1 have re marked that 8 miles below 
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southern. 

Immediately south, across the Upper Canon, the Puma Hills connect 
with a group of ridges, hills, buttes, and knolls peculiar to them¬ 
selves. This is a region where, in an area of perhaps 20 miles east and 
west and 8 miles north and south, basalt predominates in the highest 
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‘‘lying on the west of Tarryall River,” that the Tarryall Range does 
not form the greater half of the eastern border of the Sonth Park. 

Tarry all Range connects with the kanosha Range by a saddle, from 
which,on the northwest side, Rock (Jreek originates, and on the southeast 
side Lost Park Creek. One of the peaks, Upper Tarryall Peak, stand¬ 
ing at the very poiut of its beginning right above Rock Creek saddle, 
reaches an altitude just a trifle above timber-line 11,750 feet. From 
here the crest of the range bears a tolerably straight course for 6 miles, 
exhibiting on its way several lofty peaks. On the west, the slopes im¬ 
mediately below the crest fall off steeply with rugged offsets aud deep- 
carved drainage-fissures, which at the middle parts of the slopes are 
already moderate, and become still more so as thoy descend toward the 
Tarryall Valley. 

The eastern slopes fronting the mountain-valley of Lost Park are less 
rugged from the very beginning, and we can witness grassy willow-flats, 
where the creeks have their sources,* in the highest parts of the moun¬ 
tain and but few hundred feet beneath the crest. The slopes are long, 
“ with an occasional offset,” and well timbered down into the Lost Park 
Valley. 

At about 5 miles southeast of Upper Tarryall Creek the range as¬ 
sumes a bolder form, and it makes first a gradual and then a sharp bend 
to the east. It slopes toward the Tarryall River, becomes rough, and 
steeper all the way down to the valley bottom. Here sharp offsets and 
narrow crested spurs multiply iu number. At the end of the first bend 
stands the highest mountain in the range, “Bison Peak,” 12,400 feet. 
It exhibits indeed a dignified appearance, crowned with a copping of 
huge granite blocks which seem from the distance like the remnants of 
giant fortifications. Toward the Lost Park this peak throws out the 
most rugged spurs imaginable, one of them reaching as far as 2 miles 
from the center of the peak. 

From Bison Peak the crest swings around again toward the south¬ 
east, and from here the boldest of mountain features have their begin¬ 
ning, and remain so to the end of the range. The mountains seem to 
become a confused mass of larger and smaller peaks; sharp spurs 
crowd each other, and the almost vertical-appearing walls permit here 
no ascension from the valley to the top of the rauge. 

The slopes toward the east are chopped by erosion into cliffy canons, 
which are only latteral canons to the main one, in which the Lost Park 
waters roar and tumble for 6 miles until the Platte is reached. 

Opposite the Lost Park canon rises another barren and rugged gran¬ 
ite ridge, which, though less high, forms also a conglomerate of peaks, 
spurs, pulpits, and rocky noses. Near the lower end of his rauge stand 
many imposing and sharp peaks, the like of which we are only able to 
find in certain portions of the Park Range. 

There are to the northwest of Bison Peak thirteen peaks, with an 
average height of 11,400 feet and a mean saddle-elevation of 10,800 
feet 

Southeast of Bison Peak stand nineteen peaks, with a mean height of 
11,750 feet Seven peaks reach over 12,000 feet; and besides the above 
there are as many as fifteen peaks resting on side spars on the south¬ 
east part of the range. 

THE PUMA HILLS AND ADJACENT BASALTIC HILLS SOUTH.—RANGE 

OF SECOND ORDER. 

Detached from the Tarryall Range and separated by the Canon Valley 
of the Tarryall Creek lie the Puma Hills, which constitute at least one- 
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half of the mountains which serve to inclose the South Park on the east 
bide. 
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southern. 

Immediately south, across the Upper Cafion, the Puma Hills connect 
with a group of ridges, hills, buttes, and knolls peculiar to them¬ 
selves. This is a region where, iu an area of perhaps 20 miles east and 
west and 8 miles north and south, basalt predominates in the highest 
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“lying on the west of Tarryall River,” that the Tarryall Range does 
not form the greater half of the eastern border of the South Park. 
Tarryall Range connects with the KanoahaL-B— 
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half of the mountains which serve to inclose the South Park on the east 
side. 

In the notes on Tarryall Creek, I have remarked that 8 miles below 
Bock Creek junction the Tarryall enters a narrow valley. The mount¬ 
ains and slopes that form the right or west side are part of those 
nionntains which constitute the northern extremities of the Puma Hill 
group. 

We may consider the Puma Hills to be subdivided into thiee differ¬ 
ent groups, though not by any means separated so distinctly that each 
of them would appear isolated. Between the northern and middle por¬ 
tion of the group is a depression about 1,000 to 1,200 feet lower than the 
hills on either side, and the most southerly lying group is again separated 
from the middle one by a pass (“Ute Pass”), over which the Colorado 
Springs and South Park wagon-road leads iuto the park. 

Following along the crest of the three groups, we find it to be of a length 
of about 23 miles, and its wiuding nature produces complicated features 
in its topography. The highest peaks in the northern group are 2,600 feet 
above the Tarryall Creek and 11,400 feet total height above sea-level. 

The peaks in the middle group are very little above the height of the 
former. The eastern slopes of that part of the Puma Hills, u after their 
first steep descent of 2,000 feet,” assume a gradual sloping in the direc¬ 
tion where the Tarryall Creek and the Platte River both make a final 
turn to connect with each other. The flat slopes just referred to may 
be counted among the good pasture-lands; broad grassy tongues pene¬ 
trate in three cases deep into the mountains. There is, however, a want 
of flowing streams which decreases its value. A few springs, and they 
are very sparse, are the resort of cattle that roam about in this neigh¬ 
borhood. 

The slopes toward the South Park side descend for the first 2,000 feet 
very abruptly, but soon assume a moderate sloping to the general level 
of the South Park, which in this region is about 8,800 feet. The road over 
the Ute Pass goes over an easy saddle, hardly more than 600 feet above 
Platte River level, at a point 4 miles south of Oliver’s Springs. But 
east of the pass the road meanders among low granite spurs and out¬ 
runners from the right aud left of Puma Hills toward the Platte Piver. 
While the road follows for the most part of the way 44 down to the Platte 
River crossing ” the course of a creek, it is not totally free from difficult 
places, yet it is not bad for a Rocky Mountain road. 

The southern group of the Puma Hills form the most rugged one in 
the whole series, and while its highest points are at least by 400 to 500 
feet lower than those of the middle group, its rugged character exceeds 
the others by far. The whole space, from its very crest down to the 
junction of Twin Creek and South Platte River, and also in the direc¬ 
tion of the canon, is crowded with complicated mass of granite spurs, 
minor ridges, and outrunners from them. 

The sides fronting the South Park down to the very bend where the 
Platte River turns into the upper canon is not less rugged; in fact, the 
sharp, bold nature of its outrunning spurs can hardly be excelled by. 
any other one. 

All the groups of the Puma Hills are well wooded in their upper and 
middle portions, but the middle and northern ones more so than the 
southern. 

Immediately south, across the Upper Canon, the Puma Hills connect 
with a group of ridges, hills, buttes, and knolls peculiar to them¬ 
selves. This is a region where, in an area of perhaps 20 miles east and 
west and 8 miles north and south, basalt predominates in the highest 
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parts of tbe hills, causing mostly flat tops on buttes and very even 
crests on ridges and terraces.. 

Thirtynine Mile Mountain, “ so called in early time from its distance 
from Canon City 77 , is the largest and most compact mountain mass in that 
vicinity. It stands only 5£ miles north of parallel 38° 45', and shows a 
pretty even crest, extending about 4 miles east and west. The top of 
this mountain is about 2,400 feet average height above that point of the 
Platte River where it leaves the South Park to enter the Upper Canon. 

Tbe southern slopes fall off steep right below its top part, but assume 
gentler contours when in their middle portion, and become particularly 
moderate in their descent when approaching those basin-shaped valleys 
where the headwaters of Main Oil Creek and Currant Creek assemble. 
The country west of Thirty-nine Mile Mountain is covered with a clus¬ 
ter of peaks and hills of volcanic material, which slope off suddenly and 
terminate into a series of low ridges and terraces near the Platte River. 
' Five miles south of the latter group of hills lies Black Mountain, a promi¬ 
nent peak, 11,626 feet high, from which a spur goes westward, assuming 
the shape of a low ridge, which forms the southern border of the south¬ 
western corner of the South Park, gradually lowering and Anally disap¬ 
pearing into the level of the park area. 

THE PIKE’S PEAK GROUP—RANGE OF FIRST ORDER. 

The exact location of the highest point of this group is longitude 
105° 2' 26", and latitude 38° 50' 27". We deem it somewhat necessary 
to begin with locating the center of this interesting mountain group 
for facilitating a more rapid comprehension of its whereabouts, which 
is the more necessary as this wonderful mountain cluster lies detached 
by many miles from the rest of the great and main mountain upheavals, 
which would otherwise in describing it offer some connecting link. 

Pike’s Peak, as tbe culminating point of that great massive granite 
cluster, stands like a huge watch-tower fronting the plains, the margin 
of which lies only 10 miles east of the peak. 

The foot-hills that border the plains, starting from a point some 10 
miles east of Pike’s Peak, sweep northward, with a slight bend to tbe 
west, and swing around again to the east when 116 miles north ; or, in 
other words, if we start from Pike’s Peak and travel northward on its 
geographical meridian, we will travel during a distance of 40 miles for the 
greatest part on the crest of the Front Range and for the rest among 
spurs in tbe foot-hills. After that the margins of the foot-hills recede 
gradually to the west, and after another 40 miles of straight northward 
course, the foot-hills will be 13 miles to the west of us; and if we again 
proceed ou for 36 miles in the same course to parallel 40° 30 7 , or the 
northern end of our district, the foot-hills have approached east agaiu, 
and are only 4 miles to the west of us. 

The approximate area of this formidable mountain mass of Pike’s Peak 
proper, with its immediate spurs sweeping down from its very center, 
umounts to 72 square miles. This excludes 60 square miles, the remain¬ 
der of that portion of mountains to which Cheyenne Mountains and 
Monta Rosa form culminating points, and by being attached to Pike’s 
Peak by means of a saddle, help to complete that great mountain clus¬ 
ter so well known at home and abroad, and so impressive and com¬ 
manding when seen from the plaius. 

The summit of Pike’s Peak presents a somewhat flattish top, gently 
sloping toward south and west. Steep and rugged granite canons, how- 
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ever, begin 1 mile south of the summit and stretch oat 5 to C miles in 
direction of Beaver Greek. 

Immediately north and east of the highest point the slopes are pre¬ 
cipitous, and high rocky spars and steep ragged canons, running in the 
direction of 'Fountain qui Boaille, bisecting the slopes and the base of 
that mountain in that direction. 

Some of the ruggedest features exist along the face of the mountain, 
ranning for several miles northwest. Sharp needle-like peaks and ser¬ 
rated crest of spurs are confusing to the eye of even the experienced 
observer. 

West of the highest nipple, the gently dipping plateau has main¬ 
tained itself for 2 to 2£ miles, but suddenly descends also in wall-like 
precipices toward the headwaters of West Pike’s Greek, to connect with 
a Still rugged but much lower and somewhat flatter granite district to 
the west 

The country at the base of Pike’s Peak, to the southwest, is in itself a 
high granitic mountain district, “ with Rhyolite Peak and Mount Pisgah 
as culminating points,” which appears only insignificant alongside the 
imposing Pike’s group, with which it is connected. 

Weird and dusky looking are the reddish granite caiionb that run 
like giant fissures into the main canon of West Pike’s, as well as into 
Pisgah Greeks. 

The Monte Rosa group lies southeast of Pike’s Peak, with Monte Rosa 
Pea£ as Its culminating point, being 8 miles distant from the latter. 

The Gheyenne Mountains lie from 4 to 5 miles to the east of the Rosa 
group and are Front mountains, falling off suddenly toward the plain. 

Cheyenne Greek, with numerous branches, everyone of which flows 
in a-canon, divides the two groups. Directly 4 miles east of the summit 
of Pike’s Peak and across the deep depression in which the headwaters 
of Ruxton’s Greek assemble, stands Cameron’s Gone with a pyramidal 
capping. It rests on a huge, rugged, granite ridge which swings around 
to the southeast, and between it and spurs from the Monte Rosa Moun¬ 
tains flows Bear Greek in a narrow deflle, along which the signal trail 
leads to the top of Pike’s Peak. 

Between the crest of Cameron’s Ridge and Bear Creek in one direc¬ 
tion, and Fountain qui Bouille in another direction, the space is broken 
up with rugged subridges and bold-looking spurs descending toward 
and falling off into a rolling terraced country down to the vicinity of 
Manitou Springs and the margins of the Fountain qui Bouille. 

Down at the foot of Pike’s Peak and along its northern base flows 
Fontaine qui Bouille, rising among the northwestern spurs of the Pike’s 
group and Catamount Hill, from which vicinity it rushes in rapid de¬ 
scent down the valley toward Manitou and Colorado Spriugs to join the 
Monument Creek, a tributary to the Arkansas River. 

FRONT RANGE—RANGE QF FIRST ORDER. 


The mountain-slopes which rise from Fountain qui Bouille, north¬ 
ward, form the southern flank of the Front Range, which reaches the 
maximum height of its southern portion just across Fountain qui 
Bouille and about 8 miles north from Pike’s Peak. This range lies 
nearly for its whole length along the line of meridian 105°, and only 
after reaching parallel 39° departs somewhat to the west of this liue. 
It descends gradually toward north, in a low line of parallel ridges near 
the Platte River Ganon at the foot-hills. This portion has an entire 
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length of 45 miles and its principal terminus is about a point at meri¬ 
dian 105° 6' and parallel 39° 30'. 

Among the characteristics of the southern portion of the Front 
Range, from Pike’s Peak to the Platte River Canon, we have to point 
out principally its level top, rising or falling within some 20 miles 
hardly from 400 to 500 feet, and boasting of very few prominent points 
which rise to the dignity of peaks. 

With exception of Platte Peak, 44 described in the notes pertaining to 
the vicinity of Platte Canon and Maniton Creek, and which holds a 
central position on the range,” all others, though few in numbers, rest 
immediately on the front slopes. Though the range may in its general 
character be level planed, and in consequence broad and bulky, we 
must not infer that it is molded with equal plainness in regard of 
details; on the contrary, we are at a loss to compare it with any other, 
for, considering its very moderate height, a range more rugged or 
one more difficult to explore cannot be found. The main cause of this 
is that the range is uniformly topped, from its crest, lying as stated 
before, to 5 to 6 miles east of the crest, and where the tail end of the 
spurs 44 falling off very suddeuly toward the plains” are nearly as high 
as the main broad crest itself. For instance: the highest point on this 
portion of the Front Range lies at its extreme southern end, and gives 
about 9,600 feet in height, while Blodget’s Peak, situated on one of the. 
extended spurs 5 miles to the east, gives a height of 9,340 feet, and a 
like relation exists all along the crest and the front spurs. The crest is 
very difficult to discern aud we are only able to do so by exploring it. 

The draiuage consists in numerous deeply eroded canons lying all 
parallel to each other, and, starting from its main crest, flow, 44 at least 
those on the southern part of the rauge,” in most cases eastward or 
nearly so, to join the larger drainage channel of Monument Creek. 
Numerous deep and rugged canons, resembling immense gorges at the 
approaches of the plains, are the consequence of it, and so flow all the 
side branches in lesser cations which, if we take them in their totality, 
have chopped the eastern slopes of that portion of the Park Range en¬ 
tirely into a series of canons, separated by the remnauts of a once broad 
plateau. 

Twenty-six miles south of the Platte Cafion, the Front Range sends 
forth toward the east that flat and very broad summit 44 known as the 
Arkansas Divide.” From this very low divide, which strangers to the 
country would hardly notice, the water flows in numerous creeks north¬ 
ward into the Platte, and southward into the Arkansas River. 

The summit of the Divide, nearest to the Front Mountain, over which 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad as well as the wagon-road passes, 
is only of 7,208 feet elevation. Near that summit the Front Mountain 
slopes are naturally not by far so high as farther to the south. 

Not quite so badly eroded is the western slope of this portion of the 
Front Range, though the streams come down in narrow gulches into the 
Manitou Valley with occasional rugged spots iu them; but the general 
features on the western slope show more moderation as far as rugged 
forms are concerned. 

The average height of this portion of the Front Range is about 9,200 
feet. Its width across from the base near the foot hills or eastern slope 
to the one on the west side is about 9 to 10 miles. 

The nature of the ground on the top makes its exploration difficult, 
for notwithstanding its general uniform top, the numerous small groups 
of exposed rocks, very fitly to be compared with roosters’ crests, 
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together with deose growth of pine timber, offer great obstacles to its 
explorations. 

In the northern part of the Front Range, viz, north of the Summit or 
Arkansas Divide, the creeks descending from the range do not flow in 
a rectangular manner to their main drainage-channel, Plum Creek; but 
they come, “ unlike the creeks on the sonthern part beyond the Arkansas 
Divide," obliquely, or flow in a northeast coarse, which necessarily 
gives to the spars a northeast trend. The gnlches and canons in which 
this latter drainage emerges oat of the mountains are rough, and some¬ 
times even extremely so, yet altogether do not compare in that respect 
with those entering Monument Creek on the south side of the Arkansas 
Divide. 

EVANS RIDGE—RANGE OF SECOND ORDER. 

On the crest of the mountains, the distance from Argentine Pass to 
Mouut Evans is 10 miles; within that distance there are six peaks of 
formidable height, varying from 13,600 to 14,200 feet elevation. Still 
farther to the east of Mount Evans tte ridge lessens considerably in 
elevation. Two miles to the southeast from the tnaiu peak there is 
another point, named Rosalie, with an altitude of 14,000 feet, but from 
here the ridge declines until, 17 miles to the eastward, it has descended 
to about 10,000 feet. 

From these mountains numerous spurs extend in the direction of the 
North Fork of South Platte River, and some of them coming directly 
south from the Evans group retain for some miles a character equally 
imposing with the main range. The drainage in that part is very com¬ 
plicated, flowing in deep and dasky-looking defiles. 

Originating on the southern slopes of the Evans Mountains are two 
creeks, Elk and Deer Creek, the first having two main branches. The 
valleys of both these streams are not in every part pressed by the 
mountains into narrow canons 44 except while in the high mountains," 
but they contain many open spots with good pasturage. Between the 
two branches of Elk Creek, and again between the latter and DeerCreek, 
there are spurs with a mean height of 10,000 feet, and a relative height 
of 1,600 feet above the streams. 

The southern slope of the Evans group is by far the most rugged one. 
For several miles we see hardly anything else but steep granite walls, 
peaks, and rapidly descending timberless slopes, characteristic only of 
a wild monntain country of the first order. 

27 G s 
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Approximate geographical positions and elevations in the South Park District and adjoining 

regions. 


Names of located points. 


Longitndo. Latitude. 


Pike’s Peak, Front Range. 

Mount Rosa, Front Range. 

Cheyenne Mountain, Front Range. 

Cameron’s Cone, Front Range. 

Rhyolite Peak, Front Range. 

Mount Pisgah, Front Range. 

Blodget’a Peak, Front Range. 

Stormy Peak, Front Range. 

Platte Mountain, Front Range. 

Thunder Butte, Front Range. 

Scraggy Butte, Front Range. 

Western Kanoaha Twin Cone, Kanoaha Range. 

Eastern Kanoaha Twin Cone, Kanoaha Range. 

Lost Park Mountain, Kanoaha Range. 

Freeman’s Peak, Kanoaha Range. 

Virginia Mountain, Kanoaha Range. 

Upper Tarryall Peak, Tarry all Range. 

Lower Tarryall Peak. Tarryall Range... 

Bison Peak, Tarryall Range. 

Farnam’s Peak, Puma Hills... 

Paas Mono tain, Puma Hills. 

Signal Butte, head of West Creek. 

Topaz Butte, near Florissant. 

Ptarmigan Peak, Park Range. 

Buffalo Peak, Park Range. 

Marmot Peak, Park Range. 

Sheep Mountain, Park Range. 

Thirty-nine Mile Mountain, head of OU Creek. 

Chalcedony Butte. 

Cob Mountain, Evans Ridge. 

Platte Pulpit, Front Range. 

TOWHS AMD KNOWN PLACES. 

Fair Play, South Park. 

Alma. South Park. 

Hamilton, South Park.| 

Salt-works, South Park. 

HartselUs post-office, South Park. 

Florissant post-office, South Park. 

Colorado Springs, Denver and Rio Grande Railroad depot_ 

Colorado City. 

Manitou Springs. 

Monument City. 

Sedalla. 


Kenosha Pass. 

Weston’s Pass, Park Range. 

Trout Creek Paas. 

Pass near Thirty-nine Mile Mountain 
Ute or South Park Pass. 


o I » 

105 S 26 
104 56 45 
104 52 30 

104 56 30 

105 9 34 
105 13 0 
104 45 15 

104 59 45 

105 6 0 
105 11 56 
105 12 0 
105 42 0 
105 40 45 
105 26 15 
105 21 45 
105 16 0 
105 36 27 
105 26 30 
105 29 50 
105 33 15 
105 31 20 
105 13 16 

105 17 15 

106 10 5 
106 7 15 
106 6 30 
106 6 46 
105 34 35 
105 41 0 
105 23 10 
105 6 0 


105 50 45 

106 3 40 
105 45 30 
105 56 20 
105 47 28 
105 17 20 
104 49 7 
104 52 0 
104 55 0 
104 52 15 
104 58 0 


105 45 30 

106 9 30 
105 58 30 
105 37 0 
105 31 0 


Rook Creek Pass. 

Webster’s Pass, near Virginia Mountain.. 

Summit, Arkansas Divide., 

EIVXH JUNCTIONS. 

Month of Platte Cation. 

South Fork of Platte and North Fork of Platte. 

Manitou Creek and South Platte River. 

Wigwam Creek and Smith Platte River. 

Lost Park Creek and South Platte River. 

Tarryall and South Platte River. 

Twin Creek and Sooth Platte River. 

Rock Creek and Tarryall Creeks. 

Head of Upper Platte Ca&on, exit of South Park ... 

Jefferson and Tanyall Creeks. 

Main or Middle Platte Fork with Little Platte River 

High Creek and Little Platte River. 

Fountain qui Bouille with Monument Creek. 

East and West Plum Creeks. 

Buffalo and North Fork of Platte River. 


105 30 30 
105 20 0 
104 54 30 


105 6 0 
105 10 6 
105 14 0 
105 14 45 
105 16 20 
105 20 0 
105 22 0 
105 42 0 
105 28 30 
105 44 0 
105 44 45 
105 48 35 
104 50 0 

104 58 30 

105 15 45 


e i « 
38 50 26 
38 45 15 
38 44 5 
36 50 0 
38 47 0 

38 45 15 
36 57 45 

39 11 45 
39 15 0 
39 10 30 
39 21 0 
39 25 45 
39 24 25 
39 18 15 
39 16 32 
99 18 30 
39 18 45 
39 9 20 
39 14 15 
99 10 0 
99 3 26 
39 3 20 

38 50 40 

39 9 0 
38 59 30 

38 56 30 

39 11 35 
38 49 40 

38 47 50 

39 32 10 
39 26 30 


39 13 30 
39 17 15 
39 90 30 
36 57 25 
39 1 30 
30 57 0 
38 50 0 
38 51 0 


39 5 40 
39 26 0 


39 25 0 
39 7 30 
39 54 0 
39 49 30 
39 2 0 
39 20 0 
39 17 90 
39 7 30 


39 29 30 
39 24 40 
39 14 15 
39 14 40 
39 12 30 
39 5 0 

38 56 30 

39 17 30 

38 54 0 

39 17 40 
39 1 0 
30 1 30 

38 49 30 

39 25 45 
39 18 0 


14,147 



11. GOO 
10,600 
11.650 
11,900 
12,3*7 

11.400 
11,900 

6,800 
9,100 
13,200 
13,541 
11,600 
12,250 
11.000 

10.400 
10,023 

8,000 


19,046 
10,453 
9,743 
0,826 
8,700 
8,000 
5,986 
(?) 5,986 
6 357 
6,354 


10,150 

11.676 

9,346 

9,550 


8,100 

7,206 


5. 

A 

«. 

* 


7,326 
7,700 
9,100 
8,‘~ 
9, 

8. 

8 * 


6,300 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SOUTH PABK DRAINAGE.—MAIN OR MIDDLE FORK 
THE SOUTH PLATTE RIVER. 


OF 


The source of the Middle or Main Fork of the South Platte River has 
its origin in a large amphitheater, directly below the northern slope of 
Mount Lincoln. 

Between the latter mountain and a huge spur to the north, lies a 
formidable mountain amphitheater, where, from snow-banks and little 
lakes, the first waters are gathered, which flow for 3 miles eastward to a 
point where the Breckenridge and Fair Play road descends from Hoosier 
Pass into the Upper Platte River Valley. 

The surroundings here give to the Main or Middle Fork the character 
of an open valley, which prevails for 5 miles in a southern course. 

In this valley are the mining towns Dudley and Alma. Immediately 
below Alma, Buckskin Creek, which heads between the spurs and slopes 
of Mount Buckskiu and Mount Bross, joins the Platte. Only one mile 
south of this point Musquito Creek comes in, and one and a half miles 
still southward Sacramento Creek joins as a tributary. Both of the 
latter streams rise in the Park Range from 6 to 7 miles to the westward. 

From Alma the stream turns in an angle of 40° to the southeast, and 
flows in a broad and grassy valley. Six miles southeast of Alma the 
Main or Middle Fork of the Platte River passes the well-known mining 
town of Fair Play, which is situated at the foot of the Upper Platte 
River Valley. Only a few miles below Fair Play, two small creeks, 
Beaver and Crooked Creeks, come from the southern slope of Silverheels 
Mountaiu. Beaver Creek beads on the west side of the latter mountain 
and flows for several miles parallel with the Upper Platte River, sepa¬ 
rated only by a mountain spur from Silyerheels Mountain, until it 
reaches the Platte River. 

Immediately below Fair Play the characteristics of a valley cease, the 
country opens to the south iuto an undulating country, while in an 
eastern direction the South Park Basin is invested with trachy tic ridges, 
which originate, or at least assume their hilly character, at the base of 
Silverheels Mountain, and continue in several parallel ridges through 
the eastern portion of the South Park. 

The Platte River presses close to the western flank of the most west¬ 
ern one of these ridges, and continues so until 12 miles below Fair Play, 
where Trout Creek comes between two volcanic ridges from Silverheels 
Mountain, and enters the Platte River. 

From the confluence of Trout Creek the river still continues south¬ 
east to a point known as Hartsell’s ranch, where the Little Platte 
River enters. From this point the main stream bears hereafter the name 
of South Platte River. Before continuing to describe thp main stream, 
we will have to sketch the main characteristics of the Little Platte 
River and its tribucaries. 

The main stream of the Little Platte comes from near Weston’s Pass, 
on the eastern slope of the Park Range. A small lake near the head of 
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the pass may be considered the principal feeder of that stream in its 
infancy as well as highest altitade. For 4 miles the Little Platte runs 
in a southeastern direction between two huge mountain spars. Within 
that distance it has its steepest descent; after that it turns abruptly 
east and flows for four miles to a point where several morainal ridges, 
descending from the Park Range, terminate. Here the Little Platte re¬ 
ceives a tributary from the south, namely, from the northern slopes of 
Buffalo Mountain, and still another one, arriving from a northern direc¬ 
tion, which drains the slopes and spurs of a portion of the Park Range 
lying between Sheep Mountain anil Weston Pass. Down to this point 
its fall has been 2,000 feet'within 10 miles, or 200 feet per mile. Either 
of these tributaries carries nearly as much water as the main stream of 
the Little Platte. From the point of junction of these two streams with 
the Little Platte it still continues in an eastern direction for 3$ miles, 
with a slight bending to the southward, from where it enters the open 
country or basin of the South Park. After having entered the level 
portion of the Park district, it Anally makes an abrupt bend to the 
south, and in a sluggish flow continues for 4£ miles, and when approach¬ 
ing to within 3£ inilqs of the salt-works it turns gradually to the east, 
receiving ou its way, during 3£ miles, one more creek carrying a mod¬ 
erate body of water from the most eastern spar of Buffalo Mountain. 
This latter creek closes the series of flowing streams in this vicinity. 
All other creek-beds are perfectly dry, and scarcity of water is a predom¬ 
inant feature in tb eimmediate neighborhood. 

Three miles northeast of the salt-works another tributary comes from 
among the wide spreading spnrs of Buffalo Peak and joins the Little 
Platte after it has flowed tor several miles through salty plains. Thin 
latter creek has a length of 12 miles, and owing to the many lateral 
branches which combine with the stream near its sources, its volume of 
water is quite respectable. The total fall of this creek from its source 
to the junction with the Little Platte is about 1,800 feet. 

Two miles below the intersection of the last creek, the dry and 
parched bed of Agate Creek comes in, and 3g miles still further east¬ 
ward High Creek joins the Little Platte. 

Agate Creek comes from a southern direction and from among the 
northern spurs of Black Mountain, which lies on the southern limit of 
the district described in these notes; its fall is about800 feet within a 
length of 22 miles. For the most part daring the year it contains no 
running water, for it sinks shortly after leaving its sources. 

The district which Agate Creek drains is one of the most arid in the 
whole South Park. Numerous alkaline deposits over the whole of its 
drained area render the water useless—whenever we find such in small 
pool 8. 

Grass is also sparse in this location, and forest vegetation is absent. 
From Aga e Creek the country rises westward for 6 miles in very grad¬ 
ual slopes to a low subridge running directly south from Trout Creek 
Pass. Close to that subridge namerous little groups of hills and rem¬ 
nants of terraces invest the country like barren islands in a dry ocean 
basin. Along the slope of the subridge we find here and there good 
pasturage and some springs, but the latter scarcely make their exit 
from the wooded portion of the ridge when their existence also ceases. 

Three and a half miles down from the junction of Agate Creek the 
Little Platte River receives another tributary, named High Creek, 
which has its fcource on some of the highest parts of the Park Range 
and north of the Sheep Mountain. Its course is for 16 miles nearly par¬ 
allel to and only from 2 to 2£ miles apart from middle or main Platte 
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River. Among the minor streams of the Sooth Park, it must be counted 
among the most prominent ones, for although it flows for 15 miles iu a 
dry and desert-like country, it still issues into the Little Platte with a 
considerable body of water. 

High Creek is joined by another stream, Four Mile Creek, when still 
about 8 miles from its junction with Little Platte. The total length of 
High Creek is about 20 miles; its total fall is 1,600 feet, or 80 feet per 
mile. 

At the junction of High Creek with Little Platte River, several* ter¬ 
races and remnants of bnttes crowd close to the river-bank, and 3 miles 
below this point the Little Platte forms its junction with the previously- 
described middle or main South Platte. 

The total length of main Little Platte is 32 miles ; its mean fall per 
mile is 81 feet, and the total fall 2,600 feet. 

The two united branches have made now a formidable stream, which 
for 17 miles meanders in a southeast direction through the southern 
portion of the Sonth Park, where the South Platte, enteriug its first 
canon, takes suddenly a northeast course, and continues so for 9 miles, 
inclosed with 600 feet high granite walls, until it frees itself from its 
rocky inclosure to assume a valley form again. Here it receives the 
waters of a lateral stream, Twin Creek. 

Twin Creek originates by means of numerous branches on that plat¬ 
eau north of the Pike’s Peak group called Hayden Park. At a point 
named Florissant or Castello’s ranch e, the main waters of Twin Creek 
unite with two other streams, one, a nameless one, coming from the 
south, and the other Topaz Creek, coming from the direction of Topaz 
Bntte, or from the north. Down to Florissant the three creeks flow 
through au undulating plateau country. The depression through which 
they pass may be more compared with soft descending dales, sometimes 
ravines, and in other places narrows—not canons. 

From Florissant or Castello’s downward, in direction of the Platte 
River, the valley form prevails, and retains the same character down 
to its junction with the Sonth Fork of Platte River, which lies about 4 
miles west of Castello’s ranch. About 2.J miles before its issue into 
the Platte River another tributary, Fish Creek, which originates between 
the volcanic buttes several miles to the southwest, comes to join Twiu 
Creek. 

Fish Creek flows, for the greatest part of the way during its course of 
11 miles, in a softly-descending hilly country, with a good many grassy 
ravines and dales. Its descent within its course is about 1,000 feet iu 
total, or about 90 feet per mile. 

For several miles'dowu from its junction with Twin Creek, the South 
Fork of the Platte River bears the character of a narrow valley, but 
before it effects its iutersectiou with the Tarryall Creek, which is 8 miles 
from the above place, the stream is pressed closer by the hills from both 
sides. Daring its course down to that point, there is not any stream of 
note enteriug on the east side, and, with the'exception of one creek which 
brings th,e water from the Puma Hills (a ridge of mountains 6 miles to 
the west) from near the Ute Pass, a low pass, over which the Colorado 
Springs aud Fair Play road crosses, there is no other one on the west side 
worthy of special mention. This last creek comes iuto the Platte where 
the road crosses the Platte River, uear a well-known place named Link’s 
ranch. 

There are several springs on the eastern slopes of the Puma Hills, 
which form the eastern barriers of the South Park, but the arid nature of 
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the country prohibits their continuation. They dry np before reaching 
the main channel of the Platte River. 

From the confluence of South Platte Folk and Tarryall Creek, the 
river’s course is, for a distance of 13 miles, canon like; not absolutely 
so, for in many places it is bordered by moderately-steep hills or spurs. 
Sometimes the steep slopes prevail in particular only on one side. While 
the general nature along this stream is canon, it occurs in several places 
where that character prevails in an absolute meaning. One of these 
places is between the intersection of the two wild mountain-streams, 
Lost Park and Wigwam Creeks. For 12 miles the South Platte cannot 
be described as running in a canon, or else we would have to apply that 
term to every defile, narrow or wide, in the whole Rocky Mountains. 
In many places that character exists only in a limited sensq, and, within 
12 miles, the river enters but three times, and only for a short distance, 
into such narrow places where we have to desist from following the 
stream. 1 have seen several attempts of ranching on the middle portion 
of the river a near Wigwam Creek,” but these were abandoned, perhaps 
on account of the very rugged approaches on all sides, which make 
wagon-road communication with the settlements outside the mountains 
very difficult. 

The general course of the South Platte River for 25 miles down to its 
junction wit h the North Fork of the South Platte is north 26° east. Nine 
miles below the entrance of Tarryall Creek, the South Fork of the Platte 
receives Lost Park Creek as a tributary. Three miles below that Wig¬ 
wam Creek enters, and bnt three-fourths of a mile east of it a large 
creek, Manitou Creek, which is coming from the southeast, joins. 

MANITOU CREEK. 

Manitou Creek, together with the two branches of West Creek, drains 
quite an extensive district, amounting nearly to 200 square miles. This 
district comprises that area which lies west of the Front Range, com¬ 
mencing on the divide of the latter, from near that pass* which lies 
near the headwaters of Fontaine qui Bouille, and from there north along 
that divide to 39° 15', or to a point east on a line from where Manitou 
Creek enters the South Fork of the Platte River. 

The western line of this drainage-district would be somewhat irreg¬ 
ularly shaped, as it extends about from a point north of Topaz Butte 
(near Florissant) in a curved line, first in northeastern and then north¬ 
western direction, and also down to its junction with the Platte River. 
The southern limit lies on that plateau, 8 miles north of Pike’s Peak, on 
which the Colorado Spring and South Park road crosses from the head¬ 
waters of the Fontaine qui Bouille into the South Platte River Valley. 

The largest area which Manitou Creek, combined with West Creek, 
drains lies principally west of the Front Range, and also of its owu 
valley. It consists of a high, gently-rolling plateau country, which 
descends softly inclined toward north and into the Platte River Valley. 

The sources of Manitou Creek lie about 8 miles directly north of 
Pike’s Peak, and are composed of many branches which come partially 
from the western slope of the Front Range, but principally of those 
that come in long and sometimes rough and narrow gulches from that 
softly-descending plateau-like area called Hayden Park. 

* This pass is also called Ute Pass. This Dame has been used extensively, first-, for 
the pass on the Williams Range leading from the Blue River into Williams Valley; 
second, for a pass leading over the Puma Hills into the South Park, and, third, lor the 
one above mentioned. 
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Manitou Creek can pride itself on a fine valley, which begins bnt 5 
miles from its headwaters and extends for 12 miles north, lying directly 
along the western base of the Front Range. A low spur, coming from 
the Hayden Park Plateau, divides Manitou Creek from West Creek. 
The distance between the East Branch of West Creek and Manitou 
Creek is often but 2 miles. Both creeks join in a canon 3 miles before 
they enter combined the Platte River. 

The western branch of West Creek comes from about 2 miles north¬ 
east of Topaz Butte, and strikes the East Fork in an oblique direction. 
It also possesses pretty valley features in some parts, and is well supplied 
with water. Its length is not far from 9 miles, while the eastern branch, 
including the distance below the junction with the western fork, is 
nearly 17 miles. 

Before the united West Creek enters Manitou Creek, it passes for 5 
miles along the eastern base of a commanding-looking butte, Thunder 
Butte—quite a landmark in this regipn—which rises abruptly to a 
height of 2,400 feet above the level of the creek. The height of this 
butte above sea-level is 9,430 feet, and it rises 3,000 feet above Platte 
River, estimated from near the entrance of Manitou Creek. The shape 
of Thunder Butte is elongated, with a northwest trend, and shows very 
steep and rugged spurs on the east side. While its crest may be nearly 
3 miles long, the highest point of it lies to the south. 

Manitou Creek # has a length of 27 miles, a total fall of 2,000 feet, 
and an average fall of 118 feet per mile. The valley is named Manitou 
Park; in its center stands a line hotel, from which a road leads over the 
Front Range in the direction of Sadalia, and another one to Colorado 
Springs. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SURROUNDINGS OF WIGWAM CREEK, MANI¬ 
TOU CREEK, AND SOUTH FORK OF PLATTE RIVER. 

The surroundings about the junction of Wigwam Creek, Manitou 
Creek, and South Fork of South Platte River are not so devoid of 
interesting features as to forbid allusion to them. 

We have in the preceding paragraph, concerning the drainage of 
Manitou Creek, giveu already an outline sketch of Thunder Butte, a 
long-crested, imposing looking butte, with a point rising some 3,000 feet 
above Platte River. 

Of nearly equal scenic iuterest is the country to the northwest as 
well as to the east. Seven miles to the northwest is the imposing 
Kauosha Range, with Freeman’s Peak as the last high point crowning 
it, and only 4 miles opposite and across Webster’s Pass stands another 
conspicuous landmark, Virginia Mountain, with a longitudinal crest of 
several miles, steep aud rugged, with long spars falling off, terrace- 
shaped toward the south and to the margins of Wigwam Creek. 

The crown parts of Virginia Mouutain fall off suddenly about 2,000 
feet, after which the mountain masses descend in long, sloping, broad 
spurs toward the Platte Canon, and between the spurs follow deep 
carved gulches and canons, which to penetrate and explore would 
seem hazardous for the average roan and the inexperienced. Seven 
miles directly to the east of the confluence of Platte River and Manitou 
Creek stands another interesting monument of mountain strnpture, 

* Manitou, I was informed, was the name first given to this creek. An English party 
taking possession of its valley, and following largely the propagation of trout, oarned 
it Trout Creek. As we have just about 1,000 Trout Creeks in the Rocky Mountains, I 
have allowed Manitou to stand. 
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Platte Peak, and vulgarly called “ DeviPs Head ” by the mountaineers 
and inhabitants of the plain. 

Platte Peak has a center position on that part of the Front Range 
which runs longitudinally from north of Pike’s Peak, commencing 
north of Fountain qui Bouille Greek aud running to the Platte Canon 
near the exit of the river. The top of Platte Peak or DeviPs Head con¬ 
sists of a long pulpit-shaped granite structure lying east and west. 
The granite turrets of which it is shaped stand erect, and but few can 
be climbed. Some of the single blocks are so odd in their forms that 
one of them, fronting the plains, resembles indeed a huge head, so dis¬ 
torted, however, that mountaineers saw fitness in comparing it with an 
imaginary being which has generally been supposed to exist only in the 
hottest of places. That huge grauite pulpit of the Platte Mountain 
falls off several hundred feet suddenly, and the masses in all directions 
soon assume that flat, bulky shape descending only by degrees to where 
the deepest drainage-channel lies. Flat as that mouutain mass may 
appear, and so gradual as its slopes may present themselves, the drain¬ 
age has nevertheless cut deep fissures and gashes into the grauite in 
some places from the very top, which widen as they approach the valley 
into gorges and canou. 

south fork of south platte river —Continued. 


There is only one creek of note coming into the South Fork of the 
Platte River about 10 miles below the confluence of Wigwam and Platte 
Rivers. This nameless creek comes directly first in two branches from 
the Platte Mountain pulpit, which gives it a length of 8 miles. It 
strikes the Platte obliquely, coming in from a northeast direction. 

Just before that creek joins the Platte the latter has passed on its 
left or west side another butte, a fantastic scraggy-shaped granite 
structure, with exceedingly steep faces toward the river. This butte, 
nearly 2 miles long, has by mountaineers and settlers been named 
Scraggy Butte, from its sharp serrated crest, whereon the straight rocks 
stand like upturned icicles. From this butte the river becomes wedged 
in considerably between steep sloping mountains, and two miles below 
it the South Fork of the South Platte irf joined by the North Fork* of 
the South Platte River, which coming from the west has its sources in 
those high mountain portions lying on the main Colorado Range near 
Whale Peak, and in fact from all the mountain-slopes, from Kanosha 
Pass around to Evans Peak, and still many miles to the east of it. 

The North Fork of the South Platte is the last conspicuous tributary 
which the main South Platte receives while in the mountains. It is 
from this confluence to the Foot Hills bnt a short distance in a straight 
liue. The river within that space makes two more large bends, larger 
and more definite bends, than it made elsewhere within so short a dis¬ 
tance. But its windiug course is justified, for huge granite spurs hem 
its way to the very threshold of the plains, but its success is, in spite 
of obstacles, finally complete; men canuot follow its margins, but the 
South Fork of the Platte itself enters triumphantly the plains to greet 
a splendid valley. 

tarryall creek. 


Tarryall Creek is the largest tributary of the South Platte River as 
long as the latter is in the South Park region. The main stream baa 

*Tlns North Fork of tlio Platte River must uot be confounded with the Big North 
* OI “L°t the Platte River, coming out of the North Park and joining the South Fork of 
the Platte at North Platte in the plains. 
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its sources immediately below and south of Hamilton Pass, and is 
strengthened by numerous little streams coming down the eastern slopes 
of the Silverheels group, and also from that one lying opposite the 
southern extension from Hamilton Mountain. 

At the foot of Silverbeel Mountain Tarryall Greek is considerably 
broken by placer and hydraulic mining, by which the creek-bed is for 
long stretches completely destroyed and its water turned into practical 
use. A small mining village, Hamilton, lies at the mouth of that 
.mountain amphitheater, in which the Tarryall originates, and through 
which the road winds, going over the Hamilton Pass into the Blue 
River Valley. 

Passing the latter village, it flows for 11 miles in what constitutes the 
flattest part of the upper portion of South Park. The creek has made 
here for its channel a furrow of 2f5 feet deep in the gravelly bottom of 
the park. Eleven miles below Hamilton it receives Jefferson Creek, 
united with Michigan Creek, as a tributary, with an amount of water 
equal to the main Tarryall Creek. These two creeks have their main 
sources near Mount Guyot, and east among the slopes and spurs on the 
main range facing the South Park. They flow for 18 miles, partially in 
mountains and for the greater part in an open park area, before they 
unite with the Tarryall Creek; and we may add that, after they have 
left the mountainous portion of country, they flow for at least 8 to 9 
miles in the best pastured part in the park, crossing the main Denver 
and Fair Play road 2 miles north of their junction. 

Where Jefferson Creek enters Tarryall Creek the latter has just passed 
through a canon several miles long, which has been caused by the stream 
breaking through a broad terrace of volcanic overflows, which immedi¬ 
ately, a little over a mile of this point, rises into a regular cluster of 
hills about 800 feet above Tarryall Creek, which continue as a low 
ridge iu the direction of the southeast corner of the South Park. 

Only a few miles below the junction of Jefferson Creek with the Tar¬ 
ryall, Bock Creek joius, coming from the mountains to the northeast; 
in particular where Tarryall and Kanosha Ranges are connected by 
means of a saddle. Some of the tributaries of Bock Creek drain the 
most northwestern slopes of the Kanosha Mountains. The whole length 
of Bock Creek not being over 8 miles, the abundance of water it con¬ 
tains is therefore astonishing. Other valuable attributes consist in the 
splendid pasturage along its margins and those of its many little tribu¬ 
taries. 

The subsequent portion of Tarryall Creek is more or less an open val¬ 
ley, which continues for about 7 miles, when it enters between the north¬ 
ern portion of the Puma Hills and the Tarryall Range into a narrow 
valley. Numerous ranches along the creek give evidence of its good 
farming qualities, such as we possess, at least, here iu this country of 
considerable altitude. * * 

To the west of Tarryall Creek, while in this open valley, the cluster of 
volcanic hills referred to above front the stream with abrupt, steep 
faces, and bear here somewhat a dignified appearance, while their west¬ 
ern slopes show a Very gradual descent and exhibit hardly any expo¬ 
sures. To the east of this opeu valley part the long-stretched, timberless 
slopes of flat spurs come down from the Tarryall Range and border the 
stream occasionally with low bluffs. Ouly little water comes down from 
the Tarryall Mountains iu this section. The streams are lost in gravel 
and sand before reaching the Tarryall bottom, while from the trachyte 
Hills on the west side there is hardly auy additional water furnished to 
that stream, for, except two or three runniug streams, the molds and 
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drainage depressions in the hills show even no evidence of water-flow 
daring any part of the season, as I have found no farrow or drainage- 
bed where water had once flowed, only moist, grassy places, with some 
pools of accumulated water, here and there. 

When Tarryall Creek arrives at the point 7 miles below the junction of 
Rock and Tarryall Creeks, it is closely pressed by mountains on both 
sides for a distance of about 7 miles, but not so much that the road lead¬ 
ing along this creek would be obliged to leave the valley and follow 
aloug the mountain spurs. We And no ranches within 4 miles of this 
canon valley; but after that it opens, and remains so for 2 miles, so as 
to give room for the location of several ranches. Near the end of 
the 2 miles the mountains recede on the west side to a distance of 8 
miles, thus making the country more generally open, but not level, 
for numerous small hills of granite, several, hundred feet high, crowd 
near the creek and give it a canon-like margin, while on the east the 
creek is bordered by the very bases of huge granite slopes from the 
Tarryall Range. 

The Tarryall has, all the distance from Rock Creek, about 22 miles, a 
southeast course, after which it suddenly turns to the east. After 
meandering for 4 miles in a rugged canon, it enters the South Platte 
River. The whole length of Tarryall Creek, from its source near Ham¬ 
ilton Pass, is 48 miles, with a total fall of 4,200 feet, and an average 
fall of 137 feet per mile. The scenery along the more southern part of 
the Tarryall Range is truly grand and gorgeous. Huge reddish granite 
masses, and in the most rugged shape, are here visible, rising abruptly 
to a mean height of 2,200 feet above the valley, so as to baffle in most 
places any human attempt to scale them. Only in the center of the 
valley have we been able to find a place where, with some effort, we 
were able to make the ascent with animals. 

LOST PARK. 


Between Tarryall Range on the west and Kanosha Range on the north 
and northeast, there lies another high mountain valley, apparently char¬ 
acteristic only of that portion of the country. This valley, separated 
from Creig Creek only by the width of the Kanosha Range, lies but 
four miles south of, and bat 2,000 feet lower than,Creig’s high mountain 
valley. Its mean elevation above sea-level is 9,200 feet. Inclosed on 
all sides by high and ragged mountains, and having as yet only two 
very steep, rocky, and imperfect approaches, namely. Rock Creek and 
Wigwam Creek trails, banters aud prospectors have named that 
monntaiu valley u Lost Park,” perhaps from its seclusion. To the for¬ 
midable creek that meauders through that valley, the name of “ Lost 
Park Creek ” has been attached for want of a better one. Where Tarryall 
and Kanosha are linked together by means of a low saddle, the Lost Park 
(main) Creek takes its rise. Ooly half a mile farther to the north another 
creek, Indian Creek, originates, draining the western slopes of Ka¬ 
nosha Range. Only three-fourths of a mile apart from each other, and 
separated only by a low ridge, the two creeks flow, with a moderate de¬ 
scent, along side by side to unite 5 miles below, where the full character¬ 
istics of a valley or park manifest themselves. Indications of a valley 
character exist, however, already on the main stream nearly all the way 
up to Rock Creek saddle. This creek receives also some lateral streams 
from the gently-sloping willow-flats on the northeast slope of Upper 
Tarryall Range. Before the two streams which have their sources near 
aud about Rock Creek saddle unite, the western creek or main stream 
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receives a large body of water from a creek coming from the west of 
station 39, or Bison Peak. The borders of this stream have, for about 
2 $ to 3 miles, the resemblance of a park by itself. It is in some places 
nearly one-third of a mile in width, in the lower part at least, and is 
intersected on its way to the (main) Lost Park by several mountain 
streams, bringing abundance of waterfrom wide spread willow-flats from 
hmong the^northern portions of Tarryall Range. On this stream as 
well as on the above-mentioned willow-flats bison still roam, and 
Indians come here every year to hunt them. From the junction of this 
stream with Lost Park Greek, aud 3 miles down the stream, the resem¬ 
blance of a well-developed valley (or park) is hardly questionable. With 
scarcely 200 feet fall within a distance of 3 miles, its general surface 
appears flat. Along the creek, the mountain-spurs are much flattened, 
and, in consequence, a very soft rise exists immediately in rear of both 
river-banks. Here and there gravel benches make their appearance. 
The valley is from one-third to one-half mile broad, with abundance of 
high, wild grass near the creek, and excellent bunch-grass on the sides. 
The creek has cut a 10 to 12 feet deep channel. Numerous little mount¬ 
ain rivulets, with no wellde-fined beds, have produced many wet and 
miry places near the margin of the creek. 

To estimate from the huge mountain masses that surround this park, 
and the considerable deposits of snow therein during winter, we reason¬ 
ably conclude that great and powerful masses of water flow through 
this valley in spring-time. 

From general appearance, and from the existence of some very regu¬ 
lar gravel benches, as well as from the fact that the river-banks were 
disproportionately higher at the lower end of the' park than in the 
center or elsewhere ou the stream, I was led to the conclusion that this 
park, in remote times, was a large mountain lake, which, according to ap¬ 
proximative calculation, contained about 9 miles of lake surface, includ¬ 
ing the inlets, which now are side-valleys. 

At the lower extremities of the park, and 1 mile below a point where 
a small stream comes down alongside of Wigwam trail, the features 
about Lost Park Greek change from a quiet, almost idyllic mountain 
valley into a chaotic-looking canon. The stream becomes at once 
pressed by steep mountain spurs into a narrow channel, and for 8 or 
10 miles its borders are dark and desolate-looking walls which recede 
on the west side about 2£ miles from the creek, and rise to a height of 
3,000 feet. On the east, the crests of the mountains are still nearer, 
and tower about 2,200 feet relative height above tbe # bed of the creek. 

Inside the canon, the Lost Park Greek represents only a turbulent, 
ever-foaming and ever-plunging stream, in constant battle with the 
rocks fallen into its chanuel from the precipitous mountain sides; this 
continues until it emerges out of the chaotic region, a vast wilderness of 
rocks, again into a more moderate, open, and free country, which com¬ 
mences about 4 miles west of its confluence with Platte River. 

The total length of Lost Park Greek is 25 miles; its total fall from 
Rock Creek Pass to its juuction with South Platte River is 3,400 feet 
aud its average fall per mile 136 feet. 

WIGWAM CREEK. 


Wigwam Creek rises between the rugged grauite ridge east of Lost 
Park Canon and the exceedingly rugged portion of Kanosha Range, 
or ou the southern slopes of Freeman’s Peak. This stream carries almost 
from its very source a powerful volume of water. There is one small 
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willow park, of aboat.40 acres area, near the head of the stream. Except¬ 
ing this small patch of comparatively level surface, there is not one-quar¬ 
ter of a mile on the whole creek’s length that could not be termed abso¬ 
lute canon. A rough trail, obstructed by down timber and rocks, leads 
along this creek into Lost Park, and can only be traveled on foot or on 
mnles, and even then with difficulty. 

One mile above its junction with the South Platte Biver, Wigwam* 
Creek receives Webster’s Creek as a tributary, which leads on the 
souih side of Webster’s Pass or the pass which leads between Free¬ 
man’s Peak and Virginia Mountain over into the main Buffalo Creek 
country. 

The upper or mountainous part of the country through which Wig¬ 
wam Creek flows is heavily timbered. After it leaves the abrupt mount¬ 
ain part, timber becomes somewhat scarce. While the Abie* species 
exists principally in the upper part, the Pinus syltestris predominates 
in the lower region altogether. 

Total length of Wigwam Creek is 10 miles; total fall, 2,600 feet 
average fall per mile, 260 feet. 

GREIG GREEK AND THE SUMMIT VALLEY. 


The Summit Valley, with Creig Creek originating at its bead, ex¬ 
hibits such remarkable orographic features that it must be considered 
a curiosity not frequently seen in the Bocky Mountains. It is a regular, 
well-developed valley (Hochthal*) of about nearly seven miles in 
length and from 1,000 to 2,000 feet in width, well grassed and watered 
with a beautiful stream. It. extends between the two mountain 
crests of Kanosha Bange and North Platte Biver Mountains, at a mean 
height of 11,400 feet above sea-level. Both of the ridges rise about 
800 teet in average above that mountain valley, while their peaks rise to 
a relative height of 1,200 feet above it. The course of the valley is di¬ 
rectly southeast, like the two ranges, and the descent is only 1,200 feet 
within 7 miles. A quantity of large springs and numerous ponds at 
the bead of the valley make the stream powerful at its infancy. After 
7 miles of moderately gentle flow the-stream is pressed between the steep 
sides of the two ridges, and for 3 miles it is bustling and tumbling in 
rapid descent down to an elevation of 8,400 feet, which shows the rapid 
fall of that stream of 3,000 feet within the short distance of 3 miles. 

During this rapid trip through the mountain narrows the stream as¬ 
sumes an eastern course, and after passing through a small but impen¬ 
etrable cation of 1 i miles in length it turns directly to the northward for 
a few miles, where it enters the north branch of the South Platte Biver 
at a mean elevation of 7,400 feet. 

The peaks on either side of the Mountain Valley of Creig Creek are 
neither bold nor hnge in formation. They rise from 200 to 400 feet above 
the general saddle-height of the two ranges and are in most cases sim¬ 
ple granite exposures, the contiguous strata having given away more 
readily to erosion. 

The slopes on the east of the valley are moderately steep, with sparse 
timber on them, while the side fronting the North Fork of the South 
Platte is very rugged aud precipitous. The spurs are sharp granite 
edges, with smaller peaks and rocky pulpits on them. The range ou the 
west side of Creig’s Mountain Valley is the higher and principal range, 

•The name “SummitValley” is not. eutirely equivalent, to the German “Hoehthal.* 
These vallejs of considerable absolute elevation are but raiely met with in the Roc«y 
Mountains, while their occurrence is very frequent in the Alps. 
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while the eastern mountains swing around alongside of Greig Greek, 
and the last spur of it comes to a terminus at the very junction of Greig 
Creek with the North Fork of the Platte piver. The western range con¬ 
tinues on to Freeman’s and Virginia Peak, near the headwaters of 
Buffalo. 

The tributaries of Greig Greek are insignificant and have their rise 
along the mountain-slopes close by the stream. If we except a small 
narrow strip of park with plenty of willows and some good grass, con¬ 
taining perhaps an area of 30 acres below the most abrupt part through 
which the stream has to pass, and again some small open creek bends 
near its junction with the North Platte Fork, Greig Creek is, in its 
totality, a wild, rugged, and impassable stream. 

NORTH PORK OP THE SOUTH PLATTE RIYER AND ITS VALLEY FEA¬ 
TURES. 


The North Fork of the South Platte River has in regard to valley fea¬ 
tures just a trifle more than the mere appearance of them. We use the 
term valley principally in this case to make at least a cert .in distinction 
between this stream and others that come down from the eastern slope 
into the Platte, for they are mostly all canon streams as long as they 
remain in the mountains. / 

This valley seldom widens more than one-fourth of a mile, and it is 
closed very frequently by the steep hillsides so as to admit simply a 
passage for the stream. In such places the road is meandering, fre¬ 
quently several hundred feet higher than the river along the mountain 
spurs, until the bottom of the valley permits again an approach to the 
stream. 

The valley of the North Fork of the South Platte commences near the 
red notion-works of Hallstown, where several mountain streams issue 
their water into one channel. The main stream comes from Whale Mine 
Gulch. Other important tributaries are Gibbons Creek, Bullion Greek, 
and Hand-Cart Greek, in junction with other small streams that rush 
dowu to the right aud the left from the mountains. From here down to 
a point 5 miles below, where a small creek comes from Kanosha Pass, 
the features of a valley are more definitely expressed than elsewhere on 
the whole stream; only, before we get quite down to the junction of 
Kanosha Pass Greek, the valley closes again into a narrow defile for a 
short distauce, but down to here the valley has had everywhere else a uni¬ 
form width from one-fourth to one-third of a mile, and it contains fre¬ 
quently some good patches of pasturage. 

A quarter of a mile below the junction of Kanosha Pass Greek the 
valley becomes very narrow, and continues to be so for 3 miles to a 
point where Geneva Greek comes from the north as a powerful mountain 
stream. It originates among the spurs and monntains near and about 
Mourn Evans and has a fine cataract or fall 4£ miles above this point. 
From here the valley closes and opens within a* distance of 7 miles very 
frequently. The road seldom approaches the river very closely, the un¬ 
evenness of ground and rugged nature of its margins preventing it. Yet 
extremely narrow as the valley is here, we find some attempts made at 
settlements, owing to the good grass along the hillsides, which enables 
the settlers to raise some cattle. 

At a point called Slaght’s, 7 miles east from junction of Geneva Gulch, 
the valley again opens for a short distauce of one mile, aud we see for 
the first time some fields and some level bottom pasture. Below this 
spot the river again is hemmed in by the mountains aud remain so until 
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4 miles farther to the east we approach Bailey’s Ranch, from which 
place the Fair Play road leaves the valley to assume a northeastern 
course toward Turkey Creek, Morrison, and Denver. 

From Bailey’s Ranch the North Fork of the Platte River bears in 
the direction of Buffalo Creek a distance of 12 or 13 miles. The char¬ 
acter here is that of a narrow valley; of course not absolutely so, for 
there are still several places within that space where some mountain 
spurs or low ridges, 44 which occur particularly on the south side between 
Creig and Buffhlo Creek,” press the river into a narrow channel; but 
for the most part there is more area of open river bottom than on tho 
remainder of the North Platte Fork. 

A small number of settlers have occupied, in particular in the vicinity 
of Buffalo Creek junction, the whole valley for several miles upward. 

The grass among the willows near the river is abundant, and the mod¬ 
erately sloping hillsides show plenty of fine and rich bunch grass. 

Below this junction of Buffalo Creek with the North Fork of South 
Platte River the stream enters a rugged canon district and remains in 
it even after its junction with the main or South Platte Fork. 

RUPPALO GREEK. 

Buffalo Creek heads at the most eastern end of Kanosha Range, be* 
tween the spurs of Lost Park Peak, Freeman’s Peak, as well as Virginia 
Mountain. The largest portion of water comes from among the slopes 
of Kanosha Range, while the principal stream-bed comes directly from 
a pass, 44 Webster’s Pass,” which has an altitude of about 8,200 feet. 
For 2 miles below the summit the Pass Fork of Buffalo Creek mean¬ 
ders through a grassy basin about one mile in length, which bears evi¬ 
dence of having been a lake. Two buttes, peculiar monuments of erosion, 
stand within 1J miles of each other, and to the right and left of that 
basin. The western one is remarkable for its extreme sharpness and 
abrupt rise; the highest points seem but needles. The relative height 
of that granite butte is about 2,000 feet above the little lake basin. 
Two miles east of this butte, the two principal streams unite to consti¬ 
tute main Buffalo Creek, which flows hereafter directly in a course 
northeast, toward the North Fork of the South Platte River. 

Although the country through which Buffalo Creek flows consists 
mainly of rolling and flatteuec^ spurs from Virginia Mountain on the 
east side, and a low granite ridge on the west, the creek has nevertber 
less a rough and tumbling passage over rocky ground before it unites 
with the North Platte Fork. 

The length of Buffalo Creek is 11 J miles from its uppermost * 

The total fall of the stream is about 3,000 feet, and the fall from t 
base of the mountains down to the Platte Valley of the North * OT 
about 1,000 feet, or 110 feet per mile. 
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CHAPTER V. 


DRAINAGE AMD PRINCIPAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
EASTERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN SLOPE. 

BEAR CREEK* 

Boar Creek is the first large water which comes from the eastern slope 
of Evans Ridge, and north of the Platte Canon. It drains qnite a 
respectable mountain area, comprising about 2,000 square miles. The 
main source of Bear Creek comes directly from the eastern slope of 
Mount Evans, while another big branch, Boeder Creek ?, originates east 
of Mount Rosalie. * 

The southern mountain sides of the mountain called the “Chief,” give 
rise to several streams, named Corral Creek, Metz Creek, and Vance 
Creek, and all the waters belonging to the Upper Bear drainage assem¬ 
ble in a splendid little park near Systie’s ran^h, whence a road leads 
out into Bergen’s Park, and from there to the Foot Hills. 

Bergen’s Park consists of perhaps 9 square miles of gently-sloping 
area, aud has proved to be oue of the most available Bpots for settlers- 
in the mountain west of the Foot Hills. 

Four miles southeast of Bergen’s post-office, and just at the Bear 
River bridge, Cub Creek enters. This branch heads near the last high 
peak, “Cub Mountain” (10,623 feet high), on the eastern end of that 
ridge which (Mount Evans) stretches toward the plains, between the 
South Platte River and Bear River drainage. 

From near that point where Cob Creek enters, Bear River buries 
itself in a canon from which it only emerges seven miles to the east, 
near Morrison Village, at the Foot Hills. 

From here it breaks throogh the hogbacks, and is joined two miles 
below by Turkey Creek, draining the extreme outrunners of the Evans 
Ridge. 

Along Turkey Creek,“though a canon”, leads the Denver and Fair 
Play wagon-road. 

Bear River drainage system belongs to one of the most rugged por¬ 
tions of the eastern slope. Clear Creek excepted. Clear Creek drainage 
zone contains an area of about 330 square miles, and originates in sev¬ 
eral large streams coming from among the eastern slopes of the main 
range, and out of that district which is inclosed by the main range, in 
making the big bend from James Peak to Mount Evans. 

There are four large streams running from that mountain inclosnre; 
three of them unite near Georgetown, and the fourth one joins miles 
below this city. Between each of these, heavy mountain spurs press 
forward in magnitude hardly less grand than the main range itself. 
From Mount Evans a colossal ridge is detached which leads off in an 
eastern direction, and occupies the space between Bear and Chicago 
Creeks and Clear Creek, rising and falling alternately, and terminates 
at the Foot Hills. The highest altitude attaiued by this ridge after 
leaving Mount Evans is 11,833 feet (Chief Mountain). 
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Nowhere else on the whole of the eastern Front Range are great 
mountain masses so abundant as in the country pertaining to the Clear 
Creek drainage system. The spurs naturally follow along the creeks, 
and, in consequence, have also a tendency to concentrate near the differ¬ 
ent junctions of the tributaries and the main Clear Creek channel. 

Where huge mountains crowd so close to the drainage as is the case 
of the Clear Creek district, there is no room left for the development of 
a valley. This fact is manifested here, for Clear Creek is in a canon 
from beginning to end, and there are only two small spots which might 
be excepted, and they are insignificant enough. In one of them is situ¬ 
ated Idaho Village, and the other is a small strip 2£ miles in length 
npward from Mill City. The same features appear on all the tributaries. 
Every stream that comes to join the main stream is inclosed by a canon. 
Notwithstanding the excessively mountainous character of this region, 
which defies all attempts at agricultural pursuits, the Clear Creek dis¬ 
trict supports quite a large population which is employed in the indus¬ 
tries of mining. There we find some of the largest and most thriving 
towns in Colorado, namely: Central City, Georgetown, Blackhawk, 
Idaho, besides several smaller villages and scattered settlements, like 
Empire and Mill Cities, Downieville, Silverplume, and settlements all 
along South Fork of Clear Creek. 

The only-attempts at farming I have observed is in the upper parts of 
Fall River, where a few enterprising, and, no doubt, hard-working men 
have availed themselves of isolated patches of moderately sloping 
ground to raise some potatoes and oats, the only products that can be 
raised in these mountains. 

There are two roads leading into this mountain district, uniting at 
Idaho, one coming over and between heavy mountains from the Bear 
Creek country by the way of Bergen’s, and the other over Floyd Hill 
from Central City. From Idaho the road continues on to Georgetown, 
while a branch road leads via Empire City into the Middle Park, cross¬ 
ing Berthoud Pass at an approximate elevation of 11,313 feet. Roads 
branch off from Georgetown in two directions; one leads up to South 
Fork of Clear Creek as far as mines extend, and the other presents a 
tolerably clear track along that branch of Clear Creek which takes its 
rise in that huge amphitheater beneath Gray’s Peak. At the very head¬ 
waters of this branch we are surrounded by many objects of profound 
interest. Besides that interest which we take, perhaps, in the lofty peak 
standing immediately before us, there are other objects that claim our 
attention. 

High up on the precipitous walls of the McClellan Range, u which, 
crescent shaped, encircles that amphitheater on the east,” are mines, 
appearing like swallow-nests on a cliffy mountain-side. This is the 
Stevens mine, at an elevation of 11,943 feet above sea-level, which, the 
signal-station of Pike’s Peak excepted, is perhaps the highest place of 
human habitation in Colorado. The inhabitants of this rocky home- 
Btead ascend to it by means of ropes. Mount Kelso is opposite, but 
the mine thereon does not quite reach the height of the Stevens mine. 

Another road leads up a tributary of South Fork of Clear Creek to 
and over the Argentine Pass into the valleys of Snake and Blue Rivers. 

North of the Clear Creek district, the country lying east of the Rocky 
Mountain crest assumes totally different orographic features. We only 
find the characteristics of mountains of first order expressed in the great 
spars detached to the eastward, which are occasionally from 2 to 6 miles 
long, but none of them possessing the bold features of the great spurs 
we see along the Gores Range, or along the western slope extending 
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from 10 miles north of Arapaho Peaks northward to nearly 40° 30' 
latitude. With two exceptions, the spurs toward east assume, after 
their separation from the main range, either a very moderately ronnded 
form, or in most cases that depressed bulky and broad character which 
we generally observe in mountains destined to be soon absorbed by a 
lower country. 

We might regard the crest of the main range as about IS miles dis¬ 
tant from the foot-hills. Two-thirds of this intervening space are oc¬ 
cupied by mountains of subordinate order and totally different in char¬ 
acter to what we ore used to observe along the rest of the eastern 
slope for hundreds of miles. In the most northern parts of the Rocky 
Mountains, between parallels 46° and 48°, I had occasion to observe 
here and there clusters and mountain groups lying near and along the 
foot of the main chain, but they are irregular. Streams flow m most 
every direction, and the mountains, hills, and ridges often run parallel 
to the main range. In this case, however, it appears as if the approach 
to the main chain had been once a solid huge granite plateau about 
3,000 feet high, “ with ouly such unevenness of features as any not very 
undulating surface would produce.* 7 Through this the streams originat¬ 
ing along the slopes have cut a remarkably straight easterly course to 
the plain. Mr. Archibald R. Marvin, assistant geologist and leader of 
the party in 1873, to which I was attached as chief topographer, de¬ 
scribed the eastern slope of the Front Range in that region with par¬ 
ticular ability. He remarks: 

“ This mountain zone can in no wise be regarded as made up in distinct ranges or a 
system of ridges, but as a unit in itself, having characteristics which hold very uni¬ 
formly over nearly all parts. From beneath the precipitons crest, from all the gorges 
and amphitheaters at its base, flow innumerable streams which, after emerging from 
these upper callous into the smoother highlands, soon collect into a few principal 
water-courses. Flowing in a generally eastern course, these gradually sink their chan¬ 
nels deeper and deeper into the rocks, the different main streams uniting their callous 
here and there, and finally issne from their deep-out gorges in the mountain front to 
flow out into the plains and into the Platte.” 

Again he says: 

“ The tendency of these cross-cutting streams is to throw this eastern mountain area 
into east and west ridges. These ridges are seldom sharp, but massive, and rather 
than striking one as a system of ridges, it impresses one as a system of deep-cut river 
channels.” 

He closes bis remarks about this region in saying: 

“ The majority of these ridges rise somewhat above 8,000 feet, while the plains along 
the eastern base of the monutains average not far from 5,600 or 6,000 feet. A few 
points along the face of the mountains rise higher than the country immediately in their 
rear, such as Boulder and Golden Peaks, and Besr Peak, which stand close to the 
monntain edge. Bat as a whole the mountain zone lying between the main divide 
and the plains certainly impresses one as being, with a few exceptions, a region of uni¬ 
form or gently undulating general elevation, carved by the powers of erosion, perhaps 
partly glacial hat mostly Dy streams, into a mountain area of which portions are ex¬ 
ceedingly rugged.” 

Following from the exit of Clear Creek the foot-hills for five miles in 
a northward direction, we arrive at the mouth of 

RALSTON OAffON, 

through which comes forth a creek of a third order of the eastern slope 
drainage, for its sources lie only 10 miles from the hogback to the west, 
while its tributaries consist of small rivulets not over 2 to 3 miles in 
length. 
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It is in this respect almost entirely unique, having with the other 
streams only in common the characteristics of being a canon stream. 
The nature of the country, however, in which Ralston Creek rises is 
somewhat different from the rest of that canon district, occupying 
nearly the whole area between Clear Creek and North Saint Vrain. Its 
sources lie in a mountain basin, caused by very gradual descending 
slopes from a ridge which connects 11 miles to the west with James 
Peak. In the rear and to the east of this basin stands that cluster of 
hills known as the Balaton Buttes, a cluster which deserves that name 
to the full extent, for it consists of a large number of sharp peaks 
resting all on a common mountain. The peaks are not over 10,590 feet 
high, but of a commanding appearance when compared with nearly all 
the rest of its surroundings. A rough road leads over this hilly cluster 
from Black Hawk into the Coal Creek Valley. 

On the south side of Ralston Creek, and just south of the buttes 
referred to, we find another ridge occupying the space between Ralston 
and Clear Creek drainage, with an irregular crest, showing alternately 
peaks and deep saddles. This ridge is perhaps 5 miles long, and its 
peculiar characteristics terminate when arriving at its easternmost aud 
highest point, Golden Peak. 

Ralston Canon is as yet impassable. A path leads from the foot¬ 
hills, where a small settlement exists, for about 2 miles into the canon, 
but then ceases. A few settlers have availed themselves of some small 
patches of ground on the ridges and above the caiion to cultivate some 
potatoes. 

GOAL GREEK. 

Little can be said of this stream as a mountain stream; it rises on the 
eastern slopes of Ralston Buttes, and has but a short course. Like 
Ralston Creek, it can boast of a little mouutain basin near its head, 
which is occupied by some settlers. Into this basin the road from 
Blackhawk descends to resume its meandering tour through the narrow 
caiion which follows this basin toward the foot-hills. 


THE BOULDER CREEKS. 


a. North Bovlder Greeks The Boulder Creek of the plain consists of 
three branches, but the middle branch unites with the North Pork while 
yet in the mountains, and the remaining two branches enter the plain 
at points about 5 miles from each other. The North Branch of the 
Boulder originates near the northern slopes of Arapaho Peak and north 
of it. This peak, one of the finest along a large tract of the main range, 
throws a big spur in an eastern direction which divides the waters of 
the Middle and North Boulder. The middle stream takes its sources 
mainly in numerous amphitheaters beneath the crest of the main range 
beneath Arapho Peak and Boulder Pass. Three principal head branches, 
which form the Middle Boulder, are, from their very beginning, inclosed 
in canon, and the streams remain in it until near Netherlands, where, 
for the short distance of 1£ miles, the comparatively low ridges on both . 
sides of the river recede a little, giving the latter the appearance of a 
modest-looking valley-bottom. Soon, however, the granite walls again 
approach the river, inclosing it down to and beyond its junction with the 
North Boulder. Both rivers are canoned up at the point of their junc¬ 
tion. and have been so for many miles back. 

Tne river is so much wrapped up in precipitous mountains during 
nearly 18 miles that the road leading along the cafion is considered one 
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of the great road-building achievements in Colorado. This road was, 
indeed, constructed with difficulty. It has to cross and recross inces¬ 
santly to make its existence possible, aud in many places whatever 
space the road needed had to be hewn out of the solid granite. Another 
tributary to the North Boulder is Four Mile Creek, which is 12 miles 
long, and rises in the mountain spurs descending from the main range, 
about 3 miles south of Ward City. This creek flows between two 
rugged ridges until 3 miles east of Sugar Loaf Mountains it arrives at 
the meridian of Gold Hill, from where it bends to the southeast, joining 
with North Boulder 1£ miles before the latter passes the hogbacks 
near Boulder City. 

b. The South Boulder .—Almost parallel to the middle branch runs 
the South Boulder, a formidable stream, and in volumes of water perhaps 
equal to the united Middle and North Boulder. Among the rugged 
mountain sides of the main range between Boulder Pass and James 
Peak itself are the sources of this stream. Four miles beneath the 
strongly eroded mountain sides, north of James Peak, lies a lake in a 
magnificent valley, • inclosed on all sides by huge mountains. This 
valley or mountain basin, # perhaps 1£ miles in length and half a 
mile in width, is the prettiest spot along the whole stream. After 
leaving it, the river enters a canon, and is freed from it for a short space 
when arriving close to Rollinsville, whence a road leads to Netherlands 
and to the Middle Boulder Valley, as well as toBlackhawk, and another 
one to Boulder City, by the way of Bear Canon. After leaving Hollins- 
ville aud that small patch of bottom, the South Boulder plunges again 
into a cation, impenetrable as yet, in which it remains until its exit near 
the foot-hills, 5 miles to the south of Boulder City. North, Middle, and 
South Boulder streams drain together 15 miles of slope along the main 
or Colorado Bange. 

JIM CREEK. 

This stream enters the plain 8 miles uorth of the point where North 
Boulder emerges from the mountains. It consists of two forks; the one 
being the main Jim Creek, and the second Left Hand Creek. They 
unite before entering the plain. For their whole length they are both 
inclosed in canons, excepting where the mountain-walls of the main fork 
spread apart to leave room for the settlement of Jim Town, an incon¬ 
siderable mining village. This principal branch heads beneath the main 
crest, 7 miles west of Ward City, and 4 miles north of Arapaho Peak. 
The second branch (Left Hand Creek) originates in the mountains 
directly north of Ward City. 

SAINT VRAIN’S CREEK. 


This stream heads in two large branches, the North and South Saint 
Vrain’s, just below the main crest of the main or Colorado Bange. There 
is also a Middle Branch, which, although heading slightly farther up on 
the range than the South Branch, is a tributary to it, and loses its 
name at the junction. The South Saint Vrains does not gather its 
waters from the main crest, but on the slopes of that long spur stretch¬ 
ing east from Mount Audubon. The middle and north branches 
together drain 22 miles of the eastern slope of the main divide. The 
southern slopes of Long’s Peak, and the huge amphitheaters to the 
south and west of it, furnish a large proportion of the waters of the 
North Saint Vraiu’s. 

"See crest of the main Rocky Mountains. 
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After the many fast-falling mountain streams have united below and 
on the southern face of Long’s Peak, the stream flows along, canon ed up 
on the one side by the broad granite faces of Bald Mountain, and on 
the other by the long morainal spurs of the base of Long’s Peak. Soon, 
however, the North Saint Vrain’s is completely inclosed in one of those 
granite canons so common in this country, and in it receives a tributary 
from the south, which originates on the southeastern sides of Bald 
Mountain. This stream, only one mile from its junction, penetrates 
the granitic mass which holds the North Saiut Vrain’s in its narrow 
path. The united streams continue for 2£ miles with straight canon 
sides, when another canoned tributary is received, coming from between 
Long’s Peak and Lillie’s Mountain. This completes the main volume of 
water which the North Saint Vrain’s carries through a continuous 
canon till near the “ Hogbacks,” among which it is joined by the South 
Branch, which has just completed its journey through one of the boldest 
districts in those parts near the foot-hills. 

The whole course of the South Saint Vrain’s is in caflon, partially 
rugged, but for the most part of only moderate steepness, the bordering 
country bearing the character of a granite plateau. The sources, as I 
have mentioned before, lie along the northern sides of the spurs which 
form the eastern extension of Mount Audubon. 


LITTLE THOMPSON. 

This stream enters the plains about 4£ miles northeast of North 
Boulder exit. Its sources lie in the middle portion of that cluster of 
hills lying miles east of Long’s Peak, of which Lillie’s Mountain 
(11,433 feet) is the dominating point. 

The principal stream is formed by three large branches, the chief 
and most western one coming from the east slope of Lillie’s Mountain. 
Several miles eastward this main branch is joined by Muggins Creek, 
along which the road leads from Longmont into Estes Park. The third 
branch, being the north branch of the Little Thompson, comes directly 
from among that immensely rugged granite mass which occupies the 
whole area between the Big and Little Thompson Rivers. 


VICINITY OP ESTES PARK AND THE BIG THOMPSON RIVER. 

Within the district treated in these notes we will scarcely be able to 
find a region so favorably distinguished as that presented by Estes 
Park. Not only has nature amply supplied this valley with features of 
rare beauty and surroundings of admirable grandeur, but it has thus 
distributed them that the eye of an artist may rest with perfect satis¬ 
faction on the complete picture presented. It may be said, perhaps, 
that the more minute details of the scenery are too decorative in their 
character, showing, as they do, the irregular picturesque groups of hills, 
buttes, products of erosion, and the finely-molded ridges in the very 
center of the park. Although this arrangement separates the otherwise 
broad expanse into a number of small areas, the total effect is pleasing 
in the extreme. 

From the sides of the huge mountains which here inclose us flow 
down the streams concentrating in Estes Park. Fish Greek comes 
from the south and from the northern slopes of Lillie’s Mountains; 
South Fork of Thompson, directly from the very canon west and beneath 
of Long’s Peak. Main Thompson rushes its waters down from the high 
main range 12 miles to the northwest. Fall River originates in a great 
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Approximate geographical positions and elevation of points on the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains , from Platte Canon to parallel 40 ° 30 7 . 


Names of located points. 


Denver, Kansas Pacific depot. 

Boulder City.. 

Golden City. 

Georgetown. 

Central City.. 

Black Hawk. 

Nevada. 

Idaho Spring. 

Cariboo, Planters’ Hotel. 

Nederland, (formerly Middle Boulder).. 

Gold Hill.. ... 

Morrison. 

Ward City. 

Rollinsville.. 

Junction Honse, Denver, and South Park Rood. 

Bergen's Post-office. 

South Boulder Peak.. 

Squaw Mountain. 

Golden Peak. 

Ralston Buttes. 
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Approximate geographical positions and elevation of points on the eastern slope of the Bocky 
Mountains, from Platte Canon to parallel 40° 30'. 
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HISTORY OP THE AMERICAN BISON, 

BISON AMERICANOS. 


By J. A. Allen. 


EDITOBIAL PBEFAOE. 

Office United States Geological and Geo¬ 
graphical Survey of the Territories, 
Washington , April 30, 1877. 

The great interest which attaches to the history of the American 
Bison renders the publication of the present article desirable, as the 
edition of the original memoir was too small to supply the very general 
demand for a work of such magnitude and importance as Mr. Alien’s 
“The American Bisons, Living and Extinct.” 

By the kind permission of Prof. BT. 8. Shaler, Director of the Kentucky 
Geological Survey, the work is republished in the present connection, 
with the modifications noted beyond. 

It being scarcely practicable to reproduce the memoir in full, it has 
been deemed advisable to restrict the scope of this reprint to the portion 
treating of the living species, as being of the most general interest. 
Such subtraction of the portion relating to the extinct species, and omis¬ 
sion of the illustrations, brings the body of the memoir within the 
reasonable limits of the present volume. 

The editorship of the memoir in its new form having devolved upon 
me, it becomes expedient to state the modifications which I have intro¬ 
duced upon consultation with the author, and with his full concurrence. 

The memoir as originally published has the following titles: 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Kentucky . | N. 8. Shaler, Director . | Vol.l. Part 
II. | — | The American Bisons, | living and extinct. | By J. A. Allen. | With twelve plates 
and map. | — | University press, Cambridge : | Welch, Bigelow, $ Co. | 1876. 

Memoirs of the Museum oft Comparative Zoology, | at Harvard College, Cambridge, 
Mass. I Vol. IV. No. 10. | — | The American Bisons, | living and extinct. | By «/. A. 
Allen. {Published by permission of N. 8. Shaler, Director of the Kentucky | Geological Sur¬ 
vey. | With twelve plates and a map. j University press , Cambridge: | Welch, Bigelow, f 
Co. | 1876. 

4to.pp. i-ix, 1-246,1 coVd map, 12 pll., 13 ll explanatory, 2 wood cuts in text. 

These two publications were simultaneous, and only differ in the titles. 
The following are the contents of the memoir:— 

Title, p. i. 

Preliminary Note (N. 8. Shaler). p. iii. 

Introduction, pp. v-ix. 


Part I. 

1. —Distinctive Characteristics and Affinities of the Bisons. pp. 1-3. 

2. —General historical Account of the Remains of Extinct Bisons hitherto found m 
North America, pp. 3-7. 

3. —Description of the Extinct Species, pp. 7-31. 
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4. —Geographical Distribution and Geological Position of the Remains of the Extinct 
Bisons of North America, pp. 32-35. 

5. —Relation of the Existing Species of Bisons to the Extinct Species, pp. 35, 36. 

6. —Description of the Existing Species, pp. 36-70. 

PAJKT II. 

1. —Geographical Distribution, past and present, of Bison amcriooM**. pp. 71-19L 

2. —Products of the Buffalo, pp. 191-201. 

3. —The Chase, pp. 202-215. 

4. —Domestication of the Buffalo, pp. 215-221. 

Appendix I. pp. 223-231.. 

Appendix II. (N. S. Shaler). pp. 232-236. 

Index, pp. 237-246. 

Map and twelve plates,.each with unpaged explanatory leaf. 

The changes made in the present repnblication are substantially as 
follows:— 

1. The omission of the illustrations, explanatory pages, and textual 
references. 

2. The omission of the portion relating to the extinct species, the 
present reprint being confined to the one existing species, beginning at 
p. 3G of the original. 

3. The incorporation of the appendices in the body of the text. 

4. The addition of much new matter by the author himself! 

5. Various minor modifications, with the slight alteration, chiefly 
verbal, of context incident thereto. 

6. Alteration of the title to suit the republication, and substitution of 
editorial preface for the preliminary matter of the original. 

No editorial abridgment or digest of any part of the memoir has been 
deemed advisable, the portions of the memoir here reproduced being 
printed exactly according to the copy furnished by the author, who has, 
as already said, added much new matter and made some little changes, 
passim , in the context A few editorial notes, chiefly explauatoiy of 
modifications of the text are introduced, always in brackets. 

In its present form, and with the wide circulation now given, it is 
believed that the memoir will satisfy the desire long felt by the public* 
to possess a complete and thoroughly ieliable history of the most con¬ 
spicuous and most important quadruped of America, prepared with the 
greatest care and pains, after protracted and patient research, by oue of 
the most eminent therologists of the country. 

ELLIOTT COUES, 

Secretary of the Survey. 
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PART I 


DESCRIPTIVE AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


BISON AMERICANUS (Gmelin) Smith. 

American Bison or Buffalo . 

j Bos americanus Gmelin, Syst. Nat., I, 204,1788. —Desmarest, Nouv. Diet. Hist. Nat., 
Ill, 531, 1816; Mammalogie, 496, pi. xliv, 1820.— Harlan, Fauna Amer., 268, 
1825.— Godman, Amer. Nat. Hist., Ill, 4,1826.— Desmoulin, Diet. Class. Hist. 
Nat., II, 365, 1822.— Richardson, Fauna Bor. Amer., I, 279, 1829.— Fischer, 
Synop. Mam., 495, 653, 1829.— Cooper, Month. Am. Journ. Geol. & Nat. Hist., 
1831,44,174,207 (remains at Big-bone Lick, RyA ; Amer. Jonrn. Sci., XX, 371, 
1831; Edinb. New Phil. Jonrn., XI, 353, 1831.— Doughty, Cab. Nat. Hist., 11. 
169, pi. xiv, 1832.— Sabine, Franklin’s Journey, 668,1833.— Waqner, Schreber’s 
8angt.,V, 472, 1855.— Giebel, Siiugt.,271, 1855.— Baird, Mam. N. Amer., 682, 
1857; U. S. & Mex. Bound. Survey, Pt. II, 52, 1859.— Newberry, Paeif. R. R. 
Expl. & Surveys, VI, iv, 72,1857.— Suckley & Gibbs, Ibid., XII, ii, 138,1860.— 
Xantus, Zool. Garten, 1,109.— Allen, Proc. Bost.Soc. Nat. Hist., XIII, 186,1869; 
XVII, 39,1874. 

Bison americanus Catesby, Nat. Hist. Carolina, II, App., 20, xx'viii, 1743.— Brisson, Reg. 
Anim.,Quad., 1756.— Smith, Griffith’s Cuv., V,374,1827.— De Kay, Nat. Hist. 
New York Zool., Pt. 1,110, 1842.— Sundevall, Kong. Sv. Vet. Akad. Handl. for 
1844, 203, 1846.— Gray, Knowsley’s Menag., 49,1850; Cat. Mam. Brit. Mus., Pt. 
Ill, 39, 1852; Hand-List of Edentate, Thick-Skinned & Ruminant Mam., 85, 
1873.— Gerrard, Cat. Bones of Mam. Brit. Mus., 230,1862.— Turner, Proc. Zool. 
Soc. London, XVIII, 177,1850.— Audubon & Bachman, Quad. N. Amer., II, 32, 

£ ls. lvi, lvii, 1851.— Baird, Rep. U. S. Pat. Off., Agricult., 1851,124 (plate), 1852.— 
iEIDY, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1854, 200, 210; Extinct Mam. Faun. N. 
Amer., 371,1869.— Allen, Ball. Essex Institute, VI, 46, 54, 59, 63, 1874.— RCti- 
meyer, Verhandl. Naturf. Gesells. in Berlin, IV, iii, 1865; Versuch ciner natiir- 
lichen Geschichte des Rindes, II, 58. 

Bos bison var. p Linn£, Syst. Nat., I, 99, 1766.— Kalm, Travels in N. Amer. (Forster’s 
Transl.), 1,297. 

Bos bison Schintz, Synop. Mara., 482,1845 (in part only). 

“Bos urus var. Bodd., Elen. Anim., 1784.” 

Bos bonasus Brandt, Zoogeographische and Palsoontologische Beitrage, 105, 1867 (in 
part only).— Lilljeborg, Fauna ofvers 8veriges och Norges Ryggrad., I, 877, 
1874 (in part only). 

Taurus mexicanus Hernandez, Mexico, 587. 

Taurus guirtrensisNiEREMB., Hist. Nat., 181,182. 

Le Bison [cf Amdrique], Buffon, Hist. Nat., XI, 284, Snppl. Ill, pi. v.—F. Cuvier & 
Geoffroy, Hist. Nat. des Mam., I, livr. xii, 1819; II, livr. xxxii; III, livr. xliv.— 
G. Cuvier, Reg. Anim., 1,170,1817; Oss. Foss., 3d Ed., IV, 117,1825. 

American Bison , Agassiz, Proc. Host. Soc. Nat. Hist., XT, 316,1867. 

BuffalOy Cooper, Month. Am. Journ. Geol., 1831,174, 207 (remains at Big-bone Lick).— 
Knight, Amer. Jonrn. Sci., XXVII, 166,1835 (remains at Big-bone Lick).— 
Lyell, Proc. Geol. Soc. London, IV, 36,1843 (remains at Big-hone Lick). 

Description .—An adult measures about nine feet (two and three 
fourths metres) from the muzzle to the insertion of the tail, aud thir¬ 
teen and a half feet (about four and one sixth metres) to the end of the 
tail, including the hairs, which extend about fifteen inches beyond the 
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vertebras. The female measures about six and a half feet (about two 
metres) from the muzzle to the insertion of the tail, and about seven 
feet (two and one sixth metres) to the end of the tail, including the 
hairs, which extend about ten inches beyond the vertebrae. The height 
of the male at the highest part of the hump is about five and a half to 
six feet (about two metres); of the female at the same point about five 
feet (about one %nd a half metres). The height of the male at the hips 
is about four and two-thirds feet (nearly one and a half metres); of the 
female at the same point about four and a half feet (about one and a 
third metres). Audubon states the weight of old males to be nearly 
two thousand pounds, that of the full-grown fat females to be about 
twelve hundred pounds. 

The horns of the males are short, very thick at the base, and rapidly 
taper to a sharp point, which in old individuals becomes worn off on the 
lower side, and the end is often shortened by the same process and occa¬ 
sionally much splintered. Their direction is outward and upward, finally 
curving inward. The horns of the females are much smaller at the base 
but nearly as long as in the males, but they taper very gradually, and are 
hence much slenderer, and are rather more incurved at the tips, where 
they are rarely abraded as in the males. The hoofs are short and broad, 
those of the fore feet abruptly rounded at the end; those of the hind 
feet are much narrower and more pointed. The muffle is broad and 
naked, having much the same form as in the domestic ox. The short 
tail has the long hairs restricted to a tuft at the end. 

In winter the head, neck, legs, tail, and whole under parts, are black¬ 
ish-brown ; the upper surface of the body lighter. The color above 
becomes gradually lighter towards spring; the new short hair in autumn 
is soft dark umber or liver-brown. In very old individuals the long 
woolly hair over the shoulders bleaches to a light yellowish-brown. 
Young animals are generally wholly dark brown, darkest about the 
head, on the lower surface of the body, and on the limbs. The young 
calf is at first nearly uniform light chestnut-brown, or yellowish-brown, 
with scattered darker hairs on the belly, where are’also occasionally small 
patches of white. Toward autumn the light yellowish color is replaced 
by the darker brown that characterizes the older animals. After the 
first few months the younger animals are darker than they are later in 
life, at middle age the coat, especially over the shoulders, becoming 
lighter and presenting a bleached or faded appearance, which increases 
with age. The horns, hoofs, and muffle are black, the hoofs being 
sometimes edged or striped with whitish. There are no important sex¬ 
ual differences in color. 

The woolly hair over the shoulders is much longer and more shaggy 
than elsewhere on the body; it increases in length on the neck above, 
gradually losing its woolly character, and between the horns attains a 
length of ten to fourteen inches, nearly concealing the ears and the 
bases of the horns, and often partly covers the eyes. The long hair ad¬ 
vances also on the face, where it decreases in length aud becomes more 
woolly again, extending far forward in a pointed area nearly to the 
nose. The chin and throat are also covered with long hair, which under 
the chin forms an immense beard, eight or ten inches to a foot or more 
in length. Thick masses of long hair also arise from the inner and pos¬ 
terior surfaces of the upper part of the fore legs, where the hair otten 
attains a length of six or eight inches. A strip of long hair also extends 
along the crest of the back nearly to the tail. The tail is covered 
with only short soft hair till near the tip, from which arises a tuft of 
coarse long hair twelve to eighteen inches in length. The hinder and 
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lower portions of the body and legs are covered with short soft woolly 
hair. This is moulted early in spring, after which for a few weeks the 
hinder portions of the animal are quite or nearly naked. The shoul¬ 
ders retain permanently the long shaggy covering, which with the long 
hair of the neck and head gives them, especially during the moulting 
season, a singularly formidable aspect 

The female, as already stated, is much smaller than the male, with a 
less elevated hump, much smaller, slenderer, and more curved horns, 
less heavily developed beard, less shaggy head, etc., but presents no 
essential differences in color. 

Albinism and Melanism. —Pied individuals are occasionally met with, 
but they are of rare occurrence.* I have seen but a single specimen, 
the head of which, finely mounted, is now in the Museum of Compara¬ 
tive Zoology. I obtained it of hunters at Fort Hays, Kansas, near 
which place it was taken in 1870, where it was regarded as a great curi¬ 
osity. In this specimen, a female, the whole face, from between the 
horns to the muzzle, is pure white, but in other respects does not differ 
from ordinary examples. White individuals are still more rare, but are 
not unknown. A former agent of the Americau Fur Company, who 
had had unusually favorable opportunities of judging, informed me that 
they probably occur in the proportion of not more than one in millions, 
he having seen but five in an experience of twenty years, although he 
had met with hundreds of pied ones. Black ones are rather more fre¬ 
quent, but can only be regarded as very rare. The fur of these is 
usually much softer and finer than that of ordinary individuals, and 
black robes, from this fact and their great rarity, bring a very large 
price. They seem to be more frequent at the northward than elsewhere. 

Varieties .—There are two commonly recognized varieties of the buf¬ 
falo, known respectively as the wood buffalo and the mountam buffalo . 
The wood buffalo is described by Hindt as larger than the common 
bison of the plains, with very short soft pelage and soft short uncurled 
mane, thus more resembling in these points the Lithuanian bison or 
aurochs. It is said to be very scarce, and to be found only north of the 
Saskatchewan and along the flanks of the Rocky Mountains, and to 
never venture into the plains. A supposed variety of the bison, re¬ 
ferred to by some of the northern voyagers as occurring north of Great 
Slave Lake, and known only from vague rumors current among the 
natives, is in all probability the musk ox (Ovibos moschatus). 

The mountain bison, so often referred to by hunters and mountaineers 
as a variety or perhaps a distinct species, seems to agree iu all essential 
particulars with the so-called wood bison of the region farther north. 
The same characters of larger hize, darker, shorter, and softer pelage, 
are usually attributed to it, but one meets with such different, exagger¬ 
ated, and contradictory accounts of its distinctive features from differ¬ 
ent observers, that it is almost impossible to believe in its existence, 
except in the imaginations of the hunter and adventurer. I have found 
that those actually conversant with it, and whose opinions in general 
matters are most entitled to respect, regard it as but slightly or not at 
all different from the bison of the plains. Others who know it only 
from hearsay, and whose notions of it are consequently vague, generally 
magnify its supposed differences, till some do not hesitate to declare 
their belief in it as a specifically distinct animal from the common bison 
of the plains.t Hr. Cooper, speaking of the bisons found formerly in 


•See Long’s Expedition to the Rooky Mts., Vol. I, p. 471. 

tHind (H. Y.), Nar. of Canadian Red River Explor. Exped., etc., Yol. II, pp. 106, 
107, I860. 

t See Bulletin Essex Institute, Yol. YI, p. 55, 1874. 
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the mountain valleys about the sources of the Snake River, says he 
“saw no difference in the skulls, indicating a different species, or 
‘ mountain buffalo’ of hunters.”* The bisons formerly living in the 
parks and vallcvs of the central portion of the Rocky Mountain chain 
doubtless did often grow to a larger size than those of the plains, with 
rather larger horns, and, being less subjected to the bleaching effects 
of the elements in their partially wooded retreats, wonld naturally have 
a darker and perhaps softer pelage. The weathered bison skulls I met 
with in 1871 in the upper part of South Park and in the vicinity of the 
t»ee-limit in the Snowy Range of Colorado were certainly larger, in the 
average, by actual measurement, than those of the Kansas plains. The 
small b%mds now lingering here and there in the mountains, and now 
currently known as the moantain buffalo, may be in part the remnants 
of a former larger moantain form, but certainly a part of them are 
actually recent migrants from the plains. In 1871 I was able to trace 
the migration of a small band up the valley of the South Platte and 
across South Park to the vicinity of the so-called Buffalo Spring, situ¬ 
ated considerably to the southward of Fairplay. Specimens of the 
“ mountain bison 19 sent in a fresh state from Colorado to the Smithso¬ 
nian Institution during the present winter (December, 1875) certainly 
presented no appreciable differences from winter specimens from the 
plains. The mountain race of the bison was apparently a little larger 
than the buffalo of the plains, and doubtless was nearly identical with 
the race known farther northward as the “ wood buffalo.” Their more 
sheltered and in some other respects somewhat different habitat would 
tend to develop just the differences claimed to distinguish the mountain 
and northern woodland race. 

Castrated buffaloes are said to be occasionally met with where the 
buffaloes are abundant, being castrated when quite young by hunters. 
They are reported to attain an immense size, being so much larger than 
the others as to be conspicuous from their large size. 

Relationship to the Aurochs .—The American bison is a little smaller 
than the aurochs ( Bison bonasus) 1 with a much larger chest, a smaller 
and weaker pelvis, a shorter and smaller tail, more shaggy head, and 
heavier beard. The more important differences, as shown by a compari¬ 
son of the skeletons, consists in the chest (see subjoined measurements, 
Table I) in Bison americanus being absolutely larger than in Bison bo- 
nasusj while the pelvis is very small and weak. The B . americanus is 
hence gTeatly developed anteriorly, or in the thoracic portion of the 
body, with the pelvic portion disproportionately reduced, while in B. bo - 
nasus just the reverse of this obtains—a small compressed thorax and a 
strong heavy pelvis. This gives the aurochs the appearance of standing 
higher on its legs. The dorsal outline is about equally declined poste¬ 
riorly in each species, not relatively much more declined in B..ameri- 
canus, as generally stated. Neither does the aurochs possess relatively 
longer hind limbs, as compared with the fore limbs, than B. americanus , 
the proportion being essentially the same in the two, whether the total 
height of the animal be assumed as the basis of comparison, or whether 
the comparison be based on the bones of the limbs alone. 

Comparing, for example, a fine perfect skeleton of a very large old 
male of each species, beautifully and correctly mounted,! the height of 


•Amer. Nat., Vol. II, p. 538, 1868. 

t These skeletons are Nos. 91 americanus) and 165 (Bison bonasus ) of the 

osteological collection of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, both of which were 
prepared and mounted in the same manner by the same persons, under the supervision 
of Prof. H. A. Ward, of Rochester, and represent two pieces of his best osteological 
work, which is justly oelebrated for its neatness and accuracy. 
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the American bison at the highest dorsal spine is found to be sixty-six 
iuches; at the anterior end of the sacrum, fifty-two inches; which makes 
the proportion between the two measurements as 80 to 100. The height 
of the aurochs at the highest dorsal spine is seventy-three inches; at the 
anterior end of the sacrum, sixty inches; making the proportion between 
the two measurements as 82 to 100. This difference is not greater than 
often occurs between two individuals of the same species. A compar¬ 
ison of the anterior and posterior limbs gives a similar result. Thus 
the proportionate length of the fore limb (excluding the scapula) to the 
hind limb, in the American bison, is the some as that in the aurochs, 
namely, as 91 to 100. 

While the skeleton of the aurochs is, generally speaking, heavier and 
more massive than that of the American bison, and considerably larger 
in all its measurements, the ribs areactually much shorter and straighter, 
giving a much smaller thoracic cavity . The length of the first rib in B. 
americanus , for example, is 452 mm.; in B . honasus , 375 mm.; of the 
third rib in B . americanus , 548; in B. bonasus , 492; of the sixth rib in 
B. americanus, 711; in B. bonasus , 697; of the ninth rib in B. americor 
nus , 910; in B . bonasus , 869; of the twelfth rib in B. americanus , 783; 
in B. bonasus, 750; of the fourteenth rib (osseous portions only), in B. 
americanus , 437; in B. bonasus , 418. The pelvis, on the other hand, is 
lnlly one fourth larger in all its dimensions, and the bones that enter 
into its composition are far more massive in the aurochs thau in the 
American bison. The smaller size of the posterior part of the vertebral 
column in the American bison is also further seen in its diminutive tail 
as compared with that of the aurochs. Among other noticeable skeletal 
differences are the relatively greater length of the dorsal series of the 
vertebrae, and shorter sternum of the American bison. 

While the above-given comparisons are based on a single skeleton of 
each species, the subjoined measurements (see Table 1) shows that these 
conclusions are borne out by further material. 

As already noticed (p. 2[*J), the American bison is not distinguished 
from the aurochs by the possession of fifteen pairs of ribs and only four 
lumbar vertebra, as was formerly supposed, and as has been so often 
stated, the two species having normally the same number of lumbar ver¬ 
tebra and the same number of pairs of ribs. Professor RUtimeyerf le- 
fiers to the greater length of the anterior dorsal spiues in Bisonamcricanus , 
but this difference is evidently not constant, as is shown by the meas¬ 
urements given in Table I. He also regards the differences in the rel¬ 
ative length of the different segments of the extremities to each other 
and to the whole height of the animal as affording differences worthy of 
note. He gives a table illustrative of these differences, which I subjoin. 
He says: “ Nabm icb die Large von Metacarpus und Carpus zusaimnen 
als Ginheit, so verhielteu sich dazu die andern Segmente der Extrcmi- 
tiiten folgendermassen: 

Bison americanus. B. enropaeus. 


“ Carpus—Metacarpus. 1. ) 1.1 

Ratlins (Aussenseito). 1. 102 V3.387 (1.) 1. 254 >3. 697 (1.) 

Humerus mit Trochanter. 1.285 ) 1. -,43 ) 

Scapula vorderer Rand. 1.795 1.843 

Metacarpus mit Naviculare. 1.151 1 1. 098] 

Tibia aussen. 1.379 V 3.990 (1.180) 1.588 U. 489 (t. 214) ” 

Femur mit Trochanter. 1.469 ) 1.803 J 


Takiug the same method of comparison with five specimens of B . amcri- 
canus and two specimens of B. bonasus (=c uropccus) as a basis, gives 


[* Of the original edition.—E d.] 

t Versuch oiner nattiriichen Geschichte des Riudes, etc., Part II, p. 68. 
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proportions not differing essentially from Riitimeyer’s, though the figures 
* range teu to fifteen per cent, larger, being probably based on larger spec¬ 
imens. 


• Carpus and Metacarpus. 1. 'I I* 

Radius. 1.260 S3.C80 (1.) 1.327 ^3.901(1.) 

. Humerus (with Trochanter). 1.420 j 1.574 J 

Scapula. 1.940 1.836 

Metacarpus. 1.400 'j 1.364 

Tibia. 1.680 W. 800 (1.130) l.727 U.834 (1.155) 

Femur (with Trochanter). 1.720J 1.743J 


The differences between the two species in these proportions are very 
slight, scarcely greater in fact than occur between different individuals 
of Bison americanus . 

Dr. J. E. Gray placed the anrochs and American bison in different 
sections of the genus Bison , the first of which, containing the anrochs, 
is characterized as having the “ tarsi elongate, fore and hind quarters 
subequal , 117 and the other, containing the American bison, as having the 
“ tarsi short, hinder quarters very low.” In the description of the au¬ 
rochs he says again, “ fore and hind legs subequal; tarsi elongate,’ 9 con¬ 
trasting it with “tarsus short, hinder quarters very low/’ in his diagno¬ 
sis of Bison americanus . The difference in height between the fore and 
hind quarters of the aurochs and American bison is, as already shown, 
more appareut than real, owing to the greater size of the pelvic region 
in the aurochs. The difference in the relative length of the tarsus is 
also much less than oue might infer from Dr. Gray’s diagnosis. 

In Bison americanus the proportional length of the metatarsal bone'to 
the length of the femur and tibia taken together is (in five specimens) 
as 29-31 to 100; in Bison bonasus (two specimens), as 28 to 100, show¬ 
ing an actual slightly greater length of the metatarsal segment in Bison 
americanus . The length of the carpus and metacarpus in B . americanus 
(same specimens) to the length o f tarsus and metatarsus is as 74 to 100; 
in Bison bonasus , as 73 to 100. The length of the upper portion of the 
fore limb (humerus and radius) to the upper portions of the hind limb 
(femur and tibia) in B. americanus (same specimens as before) is as 
75-83 to 100; in B . bonasus , as 80-84 to 100. These proportions coin¬ 
cide with those obtained from comparing the entire fore and hind limbs 
with each other, as well as the relative height of the animal at the 
shoulder and hip (as previously givpn); and show a slightly greater av¬ 
erage relative length of the hind limb in B. bonasus as compared with 
B. americanus . The differences, however, are really much less than 
different individuals of either species present when compared with each 
other. 


Table !.[*]— Measurements of Skeletons of Bison americanus and Bison bonasus . 


Whole length of skeleton (including skull). 

Length of skull. 

Length of cervical vertebras. 

Length of dorsal vertebras. 

Length of lumbar vertebras. 

Length of sacral. 

Length of caudal. 

Length of O-strib. 

Length of first rib, osseons portion, along external 
curvature. 


Bison americanus. 

Bison bouaaaa. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 j 8 

• 

rf 

<f 

rf 

rf 

9 

9 

<s 1 <s 


3338 

2980 

2916 

29HI 

3120 

2789 

3375 3416 


5147 

530 

565 

510 

500 

422 

580 565 

m 

527 

470 

430 

480 

520 

457 

590 538 

1433 

1150 

950 

900 

880 

1000 

868 

940 j 985 


407 

340 

330 

380 

370 

357 

390 '-400 


254 

m 

210 

250 

245 

228 

315 i 293 


476 

500 ! 

480 

420 

485 

457 

560 635 


452 

350 | 

380 



287 

345 1 375 


414 

300 

330 

300 

320 

374 

305 1 335 



[+ Table IX of the original.—E d.] 
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Tabi.b I .—Measurement of Skeletons of Bison amerioanus and Bison bonasus— Continued. 



Bison americantis. 

Bison bonaaus. 

D 


3 

D 


B 

D 

8 1 

0 


cf 

cf 

cf 

cf 

? 

9 

cf 

rf 1 

<f 


38 

50 

50 



31 

40 

39 1 


Length of third rib.7.I. 

548 


510 



450 

479 

492 

6 . 

Length of third rib, osseous portion. 

4J9 

385 

420 

390 

430 

361 

386 

418 

.... 


115 


90 



68 

91 

100 


Length of sixth rib'. 7. ... 

711 


700 



6.12 

640 

699 


Length of sixth rib, osseons portion. 

557 

550 

560 

550 

5S0 

£03 

525 

559 

.... 

Length of sixth rib, cartilaginous portion. 

154 

.... 

140 

.... 

. 

122 

115 

140 

.... 

Length of nioth rib.... 

910 


920 



780 

785 



Length of ninth rib, osseons portion. 

670 

630 

680 

635 

680 

584 

600 

660 


Length of ninth rib, cartilaginous portion. 

240 

.... 

240 

.... 


198 

185 

210 

.... 

Length of twelfth rib. 

783 


820 



745 

730 

750 


Length of twelfth rib, osseons portion. 

540 

580 

590 

575 

610 

532 

540 

530 



213 


230 



215 

100 

220 



693 


710 



593 

585 



Length of fourteenth rib, osseons portion . 

437 

420 

520 

450 

460 

396 

420 

418 

.... 

Length of fourteenth Hh ( r-artilnginnriH pnrfinn. 

234 


190 



197 

165 



Length of sternum . 1 . 7 ..".. 

469 

490 

480 

490 

475 

463 

510 

533 


Length of spine of sixth cervical . 

114 

110 

150 

90 

103 

76 

lfcO 

120 

90 

Length of spine of seventh cervical . 

305 

260 

370 

330 

347 

244 

395 

287 

356 

Length of spine of first dorsal . 

468 

470 

475 

445 

453 

330 

395 

470 

423 

Length of spine of second dorsal . 

477 

485 

465 

430 

440 

342 

4:0 

496 

440 

Length of spine of third dorsal . 

445 

435 

430 

400 

406 

317 

303 

470 | 

435 

Length of spine of fonrth dorsal . 

400 

420 

390 

360 

370 

305 

370 

437 1 

410 

Length of spine of fifth dorsal . 

348 

390 

350 

320 

335 

287 

330 

397 | 

311 

Length of spine of sixth dorsal . 

350 

355 

315 

290 

300 

248 

300 

363 ! 

343 

Length of spine of seventh dorsal . 

315 

310 

290 

260 

265 

244 

275 

325 

300 

Length of spine of eighth dorsal . 

284 

285 

260 

235 

250 

223 

240 

29i ! 

290 

Length of spine of ninth dorsal . 

242 

245 

225 

210 

213 

197 

210 

267 

247 

Length of spine of tenth dorsal . 

210 

210 

200 

180 

185 

170 

170 

217 ; 

I 228 

Length of spine of eleventh dorsal . 

173 

185 

165 

155 

160 

153 

155 

185 ' 

ICO 

Length of spine of twelfth dorsal.. 

146 

155 

140 

130 

135 

128 

145 

146 j 

, 154 

Length of spine of thirteenth dorsal . 

120 

120 

120 

110 

118 

116 

125 

134 

1 

Length of spins of fourteenth dorsal . 

108 

100 

110 

100 

106 

101 

90 

127 

| 127 

Distance between ends of pleurapophyses of first lumbar 

227 

310 

280 

230 

230 

268 

258 

279 

297 

Distance between ends of pleurapophyses of second 









. 

lumbar .. 

1 310 

335 

305 

300 

314 

276 

296 

325 

348 

Distance between ends of pleurapophyses of third loro- 










bar . 

356 

165 

330 

333 

345 

293 

345 

363 

375 

Distance between ends of pleurapophyses of fourth 










lumbar .. 

360 

365 

340 

350 

373 

315 

367 

387 

| 381 

Distance between endaof pleurapophyses of fifth lum¬ 









I 

bar ... 

309 

295 

300 

326 

350 1 

1 315 

335 

343 

! 297 

Transverse diameter of proximal end of first sacral... 

240 



24) 

245 1 

250 

250 

245 : 

: 216 

Length of innominate bone. 

515 

560 

500 

510 

550 

449 

590 

647 

571 

Greatest (external) width of pelvis anteriorly. 

470 

490 

450 

475 

497 

438 

484 

560 

.... 

Distance between most lateral parts of posterior end 










of pnbifl bones _____ T _ 

283 

284 


260 

273 

250 

305 

315 


Length of ilium .. 

283 

290 

290 

265 

290 

258 

320 

338 

390 

Length of isohio-pubio bones . 

270 

270 

250 

250 

275 

234 

290 

311 

288 

Length of thyroid foramen . 

115 


..... 

115 

116 

110 

115 

118 

. 114 

Breadth of thyroid foramen .. 

63 

.... 

. 

70 

73 | 

70 

74 

76 

i 63 

Breadth of soapula. 

483 

470 

460 

480 

500 

427 

500 

508 

478 

Breadth of aoapnla at proximal end___ 

287 

270 

233 

270 

284 | 

217 

285 

310 


Length of humerus.. 

330 

365 

365 

350 

381 

32J 

395 

433 

*’] 

Antero-posterior diameter of the proximal end. 

158 



142 

145 

1 128 

150 

158 


Transverse diameter of the proximal end___ 

128 



117 

1 130 1 113 1 

120 

134 


Greatest breadth of its distal end. 

110 



88 

96 

1 82 

90 

108 

1 ids 

Least circumference of its shaft. 

185 

177 

183 

170 

196 

l 141 

162 

174 

ICO 

Length of radius.. 

313 

315 

320 

310 

320 

1 295 

365 

334 

340 

Transverse diameter of proximal end. 

100 

1 

..... 

95 

93 

84 

95 

105 


Transverse diameter of distal end.. 

94 

1 


88 

88 

1 71 

96 

90 

.... 

Length of nlna. 

437 

*415 

420 

410 

418 

1 381 

435 

590 

457 

Length of its olecranon. 

148 

130 

120 

133 

140 

1 114 

165 

270 

.... 

Least breadth antero-posteriorly. 

74 



65 j 

65 

65 

68 

73 


Length of oarpua. 

53 

50 

55 

50 

02 

36 

60 

51 

.... 

Length of canon bone . 

197 

205 

200 

200 

§S4 

190 

220 

218 

195 

Width of proximal end ...... 

78 



72 

75 

63 

81 

88 

78 

Width of distal end .. 

80 



76 

83 

62 

71 

76 

74 

Length of inner metatarsal ..... 

44 



40 

48 

36 

43 

70 

69 

length of first phalanx (fore limb). 

68 

*60* 

55 

57 

64 

G1 

74 

74 


Width of first phalanx, proximal end. 

43 



30 

43 

' 28 

57 

43 


Width of first phalanx, distal end. 

40 



36 

41 

27 

37 

42 

.... 

Length of second phalanx. 

40 

*40 

40 

35 

38 

40 

43 

44 

.... 

Wfrith of second phalanx, proximal end.... 

44 



35 

40 

32 

38 

42 


'Width of second phalanx, distal end... 

41 



31 

37 

31 

34 

35 


Length of nngnlnal phalanx, inner side. 

63 

60 

60 

53 

62 

55 

52 

74 

.... 

Length of femnr. 

431 

425 

430 

420 

400 

367 

490 

470 

478 



\ 
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Table I. — Measurement* of Skeletons of Bison americanus and Bison bonasus — Continued. 


Bison amoric&nua. 


Bison bonasns. 


Greatest diameter of proximal end. 

Greatest diameter of distal end. 

Least circumference of shaft. 

Least diameter of shaft. 

Length of tibia.. 

Transverse diameter of proximal end. 

Transverse diameter of distal end. 

Its least circumference. 

Length of tarsals in situ (inside). * . 

Length of oaloaneum (outside). 

Least circumference of its shaft. 

Length of metatarsal. 

Transverse (lateral) diameter of proximal end. 

Transverse antero-posterior diameter of proximal end. 

Transverse (lateral) diameter of distal end . 

Transverse antero-posterior diameter of distal end_ 

Least (lateral) diameter of its shaft. 

Length of first phalanx (hind limb). 

Width transversely of proximal end. 

Width of distal end. 

Length of 2d phalanx. 

Width of proximal end. 

Width of distal end..•. 

Length of ungninal phalanx, inner side. 


120 

158 

46 

42? 

127 

78 

148 

10L 

155 

120 

250 

65 

55 

70 

36 
35 
75 
30 

37 
44 

38 
32 
63 


9 

3 

d 

d 

150 

160 

395 

300 





90 


243 

.... 



.... 






73 

65 



40 

' 45 

*80 

65 


4 

5 

6 

7* 

8 

0 

d 

9 

9 

d 

d 

' d 

145 

140 

134 

145 

150 


110 

112 

no 

116 

125 


142 

145 

132 

165 

177 


43 

44 

40 

44 

49 

48 

380 

390 

364 

465 

476 

478 

118 

110 

106 

122 

130 

115 

74 

73 

70 

74 

8.5 


140 

144 

128 

1G0 

1*1 


90 

105 

69 

107 

10« 


145 

160 

145 

173 

181 

163 

110 

118 

97 

113 

127 

128 

248 

245 

15J 

264 

267 

249 

5) 

56 

51 

66 

68 

. . . • 

50 

57 

47 

59 | 

56 


65 

70 

62 

70 

60 

65 

36 

39 

31 

33 

38 

.... 

34 

35 

30 

43 

44 

40 

60 

66 

40 

T3 

82 

76 

34 

35 

26 

34 

30 

38 

33 

35 

27 

33 

37 

37 

37 

41 

39 

46 

50 

51 

33 

35 

32 

35 

30 

37 

27 

32 

30 

30 

28 

34 

55 

66 

57 

62 

70 

55 


Explanation or Table I. 

1. Bison americanus. Male, mounted skeleton (No. 91, Mos. Comp. Zoology), from near Fort Hays, 

Kansas. « 

2. Biton americanus. Very old male, unmounted skeleton, the bones mostly ligamentously attached 
(Mus. Comp. Zoology), from near Fort Hays, Kansas. 

3. Bison americanus. Very old male, unmounted skeleton, tbe bones mostly ligamentously attached 
(Hus. Comp. Zoology), from near Fort Hays, Kansas. 

4. Bison americanus. Male, disarticulated skeleton (No. 10, Mus. Comp. Zoology), from near Fort 
Hays, Kansas. 

5. Bison americanus. Female, disarticulated skeleton (No. 11, Mas. Comp. Zoology), from near Fort 
Hays, Kansas. 

6. Bison americanus. Female, mounted skeleton (No. 92, Mas. Comp. Zoology), from near Fort 
llays, Kansas. 

7. Bison bonasus. Old male, mounted skeleton (No. 165, Mus. Comp. Zoology), from the Menagerie 
of Scboenbrunn, received from the Vienna Museum. 

6. Bison bonasus. Young male, mounted skeleton (No. 11,514, National Museum, Washington), front 
tbe Vienna Museum. 

0. Bison bonasus. Male (measurements from Richardson’s Zoology of the Voyage of the Herald). 

[Measurements in millimetres.—E d ] 

The skull of Bison bonasus is rather longer perhaps than that of Bison 
americanus , but the average difference in length is very slight. It would 
be often, in fact, almost impossible to decide absolutely as to whether a 
skull from an unknown locality belonged to one rather than to the other 
of the two species, especially those of young individuals or females. 
Neither the teeth nor the relative size and form of any portion of the 
skull afford any absolutely distinctive characters. The chief difference 
consists in the rather more massive character of the skull iu Bison 
bonasus. The close resemblance in all essential features between the 
skulls of the two species is sufficiently indicated in the subjoined table 
of measurements of a considerable number of skulls of each species. 
The greater promineuce and thickness of the orbital cylinder in the 
aurochs has been cited by Riitimeyer as a distinctive feature of the 
aurochs, but in a comparison of skulls of corresponding ages the differ¬ 
ence is not apparent, the slightly greater size and thickness correspond¬ 
ing merely with the generally more massive character of the osseons 
system of the aurochs. The difference iu the nasal bones referred to 
also by the same author is iutangible, being equalled iu different indi¬ 
viduals of Bison americanus . 
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l. 

8 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
0 . 

10 . 

II. 

18. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
1G. 

17. 

18. 
10 . 
20 . 
31. 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
3d etl 

27. 


Explanation of Table II. 

Bison americanus. A very old male from Kansas (M. C. Z., No. 05). 

Bison atnencanus. Male, ten to twelve years old. from Kansas (M. C. Z. t No. 91). 

Bison america.ius. Very old male, from Kansas. 

Bison americai.us. Very old male, from Kansas (M. C. Z.. No. 93). 

B*son americanus. Male, aboat fifteen years old, from Kuintas (M. C. Z., No. 10). 

Bison americanus. Male, about six years old, fi om Kansas (M. C Z., No. 11). 

Bison americanus. Male, about lour years old, from Kansas <M. C. Z.. No. 94). 

Btson americanus. Male, about ten years old, from Kansas (M. C. Z., No. 97). 

Bison americanus. Mn'e, about twelve yeais old, from Kansas (M. C. Z., No. 99). 

Bison amencanus. Male, four or five years old, from Kansas (M. C. Z.. No. 100). 

Bison americanus. Male, sbout six years old, from Kansas (M. 0. Z., No.-lOsf). 

Bison americanus. Male, about twelve years old, from Kansas (M C. Z., No. 1770). 

Bison americanus. Male, about twelve years old. from Kansas (M. C. Z., No. 1771). 

Bison americanus. Male, aboat twelve years old, from Kansas fM. C. Z., No. 1215). 

Bison americanus. Male, about fifreeu yea s oul, from Kansas (M. C. Z., No. 1216). 

Bison americanus. Male, ten or twelve years aid, from Kansas (National Mus„ No. 12233) 
Bison americanus. Female, four or five years old, from Kansas (M. C. Z., No. 1937). 

Bison americanus. Female, about ibree years old, from Kansas (M. C. Z.. No. 1768). 

B so.i americanus. Female, about three years old, from Kansas (M. 0. Z., No. 96). 

Bison americanus. Female, aboat nine years old, from Kansas <M O. Z., No. 101). 

Bison americanus. Female, about six years old, from Kansas (M. C. Z., No. 105). 

Bison americanus. Female, aboat six years old, from Kansas (M. C. Z , No. 92). 

Bison bonasus. Female, about five or six years old (M. C. Z.. No. 1790). 

Bison bonasus. Old male, from Menagerie of Sohoewbrann (M. C. Z., No. 165). 


Bison bonasus. Male. _____,__ ____ __ 

Bison bonasus. Old male, from SohcBobrunn. Measurements as given by Cuvier (Oesem. Foss., 
. Tome IV, p. 121). 

Bison bonasus. Male, about six years old, from tbe Vienna Museum (National Mus., No. 11514). 


Measurements, as j^iveu by Richardson, in Zool. Voy. of tbeHerald. 122. 


Individual variation .—The American bison presents a considerable 
range of what may be termed individual variation. This has already 
been noticed in respect to the metacarpal bones, where it was shown 
that not always the thickest) and stoutest examples are the longest. 
Thus a metacarpal of a male 192 mm. in length exceeds in all other dimen¬ 
sions another specimen having a length of 213 mm. A similar difference 
is traceable throughout the skeleton (see Table I), so that we have 
individuals that present in all parts of their structure a slender or 
attenuated form, and others that are relatively thick and stout, tbe 
tallest and longest specimens being sometimes exceeded in stoutness, 
comparing bone with bone, by those of considerably less stature. There 
are again individuals that differ from the average in general bulk, with¬ 
out presenting any other unusual differences. Variations in the rela¬ 
tive length of the different bones of the limbs, of the ribs, the dorsal 
spines, etc., are of frequent occurrence. As such variations are uow so 
well known to characterize vertebrates in general,—each species having 
a considerable normal range of osteological variation,—they may be 
passed over without further remark. 

Among more unusual variations are the occasional development of an 
extra rib, or an extra pair of ribs, which may articulate either with the 
last cervical or the first lumbar vertebra. A famous instance of the 
latter was presented by a specimen described by Cuvier (the first skele¬ 
ton of the American bison that came under the eye of au osteologist), 
which had fifteen pairs of ribs, aud only foar, instead of five, lumbar 
vertebrae [original editiou]. The mistake to which this abnormal speci¬ 
men gave rise in respect to the number of dorsal and lumbar vertebrae 
and the number of pairs of ribs possessed by the American bison as 
compared with the aurochs, has already been noticed,—a mistake that 
still survives iu some of our leading text books of comparative anatomy. 
Iu the Museam of Comparative Zoology is a male from Kansas possess¬ 
ing a supplemental pair of ribs which articulate with the last cervical 
vertebra, iustead of with the first lumbar, as iu the case of Cuvier's 
specimen. 

Variations in the form of the skull are ofte n strikingly apparent, 
affecting not so much, however, tbe relative size of the different parts, 
or the proportion of width to length, as the frontal outline or profile, 
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and the curvature and relative direction of the horns. In respect to 
the profile, the frontal region varies in different specimens of the same 
sex and of corresponding ages in the forehead being either flat, or even 
slightly concave, or very couvex. The horns are usually so much 
depressed that when the skull is placed on a flat surface with the dorsal 
aspect downward the points will not touch the surface on which the 
skull rests,—in other words, do not rise to the plane of the forehead; in 
other specimens they sometimes rise so high as to prevent the skull 
from touching the flat surface by a space of one or two inches. The 
horn cores are also sometimes directed backward far beyond the plane 
of the occiput, though usually not reaching it. Soch differences as 
these are so considerable that they are sometimes, in allied groups, 
regarded as indicative of specific differences. 

The variation in length in a series of a dozen aged male skulls ranges 
from 500 to GOO mm., but the usual range of variation is between 500 and 
550 mm. The extremes in breadth are 240 and 280 mm., ranging usually 
between 240 and 275 mm. The lower jaw varies in leugth in tbe same 
series from 400 to 420 mm.; the nasals from 194 to 204 mm.; the born-cores 
from 180 to 215 mm. The length of the alveolar space of the upper molars 
varies from 138 to 154 mm.; of the lower, from 148 to 1G5 mm. The varia¬ 
tion in the leugth of the alveolar space in the females overlaps that of 
the males, the length of the lower molar series ranging from 145 to 
158 mm., and that of the upper molar series from 130 to 152 mm. It thus 
appears that in respect to the size of the teeth the sexual difference is 
not very great,—far less than that between other parts of tbe skull and 
skeleton. 

Tbe individual variation in respect to the horns themselves, in size 
and direction of curvature, is well worthy of special notice. Of two 
malesof nearly corresponding ages, one has bom-cores measuring 220 mm. 
in length, the other only 146 mm. The variation in the circumference at 
the base ranges from 235 to 300 mm. In respect to curvature, the horns 
are sometimes gently curved the whole length, and sometimes abruptly 
bent upward at the end of the basal third. They also vary greatly in size 
in individuals of corresponding ages. The difference in these respects 
between different individuals of Bison americanus is hence much greater 
than the average difference between B. americanus and B . bonasus - 

Synonymy and Nomenclature. —The first systematic name applied to the 
American bison under the binomial system of nomenclature was Bos 
americanus, given it by Gmelin in 1788, tbe specific name being evi¬ 
dently adopted from Catesby, who in 1743 called it Bison americanus , as 
did also Brisson two years later. By this specific name, coupled with 
the generic appellation of either Bos or Bison, it has since been almost 
universally known, a few very conservative naturalists having always 
regarded it as either merely a variety of the aurochs or as absolutely 
identical with it. It hence forms almost the only exception among 
North American mammals of a species that has never had a prominent 
synonym. Hernandez refers to it under the name of Taurus mexicanus , 
but Hernandez wrote long prior to tbe establishment of the binomial 
system of nomenclature, as did also Nieremburg, who called-it Taurus 
quivirensis , so that these names have never been regarded as having a 
claim to priority. 

To the Spanish colonists the American bison was commonly known 
under the name of Cibola , but some Spanish writers speak of it under 
the name Bisonte , while De Laet and others called it Armenta . Bceuf 
sauvage was the name given it by Du Pratz, though often also called 
Baffle, Vache sauvage, and sometimes Bison d/AmMque, by the early 
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French colonists, while theCnnadian voyageurs are said to term it simply 
It bcevf. Kalm spoke of the American bisons as Wilde Qchsen und Kiihe, 
while the early English explorers also often referred to this animal under 
the same English equivalent, and also used for it the names Bvffle and 
Bccnf saueage. These two last-mentioned names were also applied, by 
both the early French and the early English explorers, to the moose 
(Aloes malchis) and the elk ( Cervus canadensis). Charlevoix called the 
bison the Bcevf du Canada. Marquette called it the Pisikiovs , adopting 
the name then current among the Illinois Indians, while Hennepin-called 
it Taureau sauvage. Lawson and Bricknell used t he name Bufftlo , which 
name, modified to Buffalo , was employed by Catesby and was early 
adopted by the English colonists. According to Richardson it is called 
Peecheck by the Algonquins, Adgiddah by the Chepewyans, and Moos- 
toosh by the Crees. 

In the United States this animal has generally borne the name of 
buffalo, though discriminating writers persist that the name is errone¬ 
ous, and that it should be called th e American bison. The latter is un¬ 
doubtedly its correct English cognomen, but probably among the people 
generally the name buffalo will never be supplanted. The term Ameri¬ 
can buffalo is doubtless defensible for those who prefer it, and even buf¬ 
falo is no more a misnomer than scores of the naipes of our common 
mammals and birds. The name Robin as applied to Turdus migratoriu *, 
is even more objectionable than that of buffalo as applied to the Ameri¬ 
can bison. The name buffalo is of course strictly applicable only to the 
genus Bubalus , embracing the true African and Indian buffaloes. 

Figures of the American Bison .—The first figure of th© bison ever pub¬ 
lished is doubtless that given by Thevet in 1558,* three years alter the 
publication of Yaca’s “ Journal,” in which occurs the earliest description 
of the American bison. This is an extremely rude figure, having but 
little resemblance to the bison. In 1633 De Laett published another 
equally faulty. Nieremborg§ in 1635, and HernandezJ in 1651, published 
others, which so much resemble Tbevet’s that they seem to be merely 
enlarged, slightly modified copies of it. Hernandez’s figure, however, 
has been repeatedly referred to as the first published figure of the Amer¬ 
ican bison. Towards the end of the seventeenth century a somewhat 
similar figure was published by Hennepin.§ During the eighteenth 
century others were added by Du Pratz, Lawson (in his “ History of 
Carolina||), Catesby,^ Buffon,** and others, Catesby’s and Bufi'on’s being 
very fair representations of the animal intended, and are the first that 
attain a tolerable degree of accuracy. 

The first good figures are those given by F. Cuvier and Geoffrov,tt 
consisting of a series of three, drawn from specimens living in the Me¬ 
nagerie at Paris. The first is that of a young male in summer pelage, 
the second that of a young female, and the third that of a calf a few 
weeks old. These are all very fine, especially in respect to color, in 
which they excel all others, those of Catlin and Audubon being of too 
dark a tint. 

Catlin, iu his “North American Indians” (Vol. I), devotes a series of 
fourteen spiriled plates to the illustration of the American bison. The 
male is represented in plate vii of this work; the female in plate viii; 

* Les Singnlaiitz do la Franco Antarctique, p. 145. t Arner., p. 303. i Hist. Nat., p. 
181. $ Mex., p. 587. || Discovery of a Vast Country, etc., p. 90. If Fig. 115. ** Nat. 
Hist, of Carolina, otc., pi. xx. ft Hist. Nac., Suppl., Ill, pi. v. Xt Hist. Nat. des Mam., 
Tome I, livr. xii (youug male); Tome II, livr. xxxii (young female); Tome HI, livr. 
xlix (calf a few weeks old). 
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in plate ix is depicted a collision of a bull and a horse during a chase, 
and in plate x a wounded bull is represented. In plate cv is figured a 
herd in the rutting season ; in plate cvi a herd at rest, with an old bull 
wallowing in the foreground ; plates cvii to cxii form a series illustrating 
the bunting of the buffalo by the Indians; plates cxiii and cxiv repre¬ 
sent buffaloes attacked by wolves. 

Besides Audubon’s* well-known figures, among those worthy of 
special notice are those in Schoolcraft’s great work on the Indians,t in 
which in plate viii is given a comparative view of the buffalo and do¬ 
mestic cow; in plate ix, a vieuj of a buffalo chase; in plate x, buffalo 
hunting in winter; in plate xi, a view of a large herd of buffaloes; in 
plate xii, another view of a large herd with an old bull in the foreground; 
plate xiii, buffalo skinning. 

The earlier figures are of course noteworthy only as being the first 
attempts at delineating the American bison. Those by Gatlin, on the 
other hand, truthfully and vividly depict scenes which, though formerly 
characteristic of our plains, will soon be known only iu history, aud are 
well worthy of consultation by any one interested in the subjects he 
there delineates. Audubou’s illustrations are faithful likenesses, and 
the scenes and figures given in Schoolcraft’s work may also be examined 
with profit; the most accurate figures, however, are those given by Cu- * 
vier and Geoffroy. 

Fossil Remains .—The remains of the American bison in a fossil or 
semifossil condition have beeu fouud sparingly over a wide area, but 
no instance is at present known of their discovery .beyond the known 
limits of its range at the time of the earliest explorations of the con¬ 
tinent. In the National Museum at Washington are semilQssil remains 
from Colorado, collected by Major Powell, and from Kansas, collected 
by Dr. Haydeu. I found a fossil tooth of this species iu Central Iowa, 
and have received from Mr. Orestes H. St. John a fossil astragalus from 
the banks of the Big Blue River iu Kansas. Professor Wyman has 
reported its remaius from the mounds of the Lead Region in Wisconsin 
and Iowa; Dr. Leidy has figured a tooth from the Lead crevices of Jo 
Daviess County, Illinois, and also from the Ashley River, South Caro¬ 
lina.} Professor Baird has reported the existence of its fossil remaius 
iu the caverns of Central Pennsylvania. The alleged occurrence of its 
remains at Gardiner, Maine, proves, however, to be probably erroueous, 
as will be shown further on.§ 

Its bones have also been found in large qnantities about tbe Salt 
Licks of the Ohio Valley, especially at Big-bone Lick, Kentucky. The 
accumulations at tbe last-named locality date back to remote times, 
since in the lower strata of these bone-deposits are found the bones of 
Mastodon amerioanus , Megalonyx , Elephas % an extinct species of Equus , 
and an extinct species of Ovibos , but, according to Professor Sbaler, 
the bones of Bison americanus occur only in tbe more superficial 
strata, which are composed almost solely of the remaius of this 
animal. These remains differ in no appreciable respect, in form or 
in size, from those of the recent bison of tbe Plains.|| * The only 

• Quad. North America, Vol. II, j)la. lvi, lvii. 

t Hist. Prosp. & Cond. Indian Tribes of North America, Vol. IV, pis. viii-xiii. 

t In both instances doubtfully referred by Dr. Leidy to Bison latiffovs. 

$ See the chapter on the Geographical Distribution of the American Bison. 

|| A sknli from Big-boue Lick (No. 2047, M. C. Z.) presents the greatest convexity of 
the forehead of any I have met with, but does not differ in other respects from ordinary 
examples. On the other hand, other Big-bone Lick skulls exhibit tbe usual degree 
of flatness. No. 2050 bas unusually large horn-cores, but is not in other respects dis¬ 
tinguishable from average recent examples. 
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difference of note consists in the very different manner of the wearing 
of the molar teeth. In the recent bison of the Plains, the crowns of the 
teeth present a nearly even surface, every part of the tooth being worn 
to nearly the same level. In the remains from Big-bone Lick, however, 
the crown surface wears into a series of deep transverse serrations, the 
ridges of w f hick often rise a fourth of an inch above the interven¬ 
ing hollows. The difference betweeu the two in this respect is strik¬ 
ingly great, and evidently relates to the different character of the 
food obtainable in the two districts. The bison of the Plains necessarily 
feeds wholly upon short, fine grasses, which rarely attain a height of 
more than a few iuches, and are consequently at times more or less 
sprinkled with sand and dust. The Ohio Valley, on the coutrary, is a 
region of rank herbage, and fall, succulent grasses. The Plains bison 
must take with its food more or less gritty material, # which tends not 
only to wear the teeth down evenly, but far more rapidly than was the 
case in the Ohio Valley, the teeth in the Plains bisons generally being 
very much worn, even in middle-aged animals, while in very old ani¬ 
mals the teeth are often worn down to the fangs. Even the temporary 
set become wholly worn out before they give place to the permanent 
series. Nothing of this kind has been observed in specimens from Big- 
bone Lick, even in the oldest individuals. 

[tj u On the Age of the Bison in the Ohio Valley.—By N. S. Skater .— 
In the original Memoir of Mr. Allen, allusion is made to certain re¬ 
searches carried on by me in Big Bone Lick in Kentucky, which have 
some reference to the question of the age of the Buffalo in the Ohio 
Valley. These investigations, begun iu 1868 and continued in 1869, 
have only been sufficient to ]K>int the way to further studies which it is 
in the plan of the Kentucky Geological Survey to prosecute, but which 
it may not be in its power to undertake for some time to come. I 
therefore give a short sketch of the evidence collected at Big Bone 
Lick with a view to showing the limits of the observations that have 
been made there. 

“The springs at Big Bone Lick, as at all the other licks of Kentucky, 
are sources of saline waters derived from the older Palaeozoic rocks. 
These saline materials, as has been suggested by Dr. Sterry Hunt, have 
their origin in the imprisoned waters of the ancient seas, or in the salts 
derived therefrom, which have been locked in the depths of the strata 
below the reach of the leaching action of the surface water. Whenever 
the rocks lie above the line of the drainage, these salts have been leached 
away. As we go below the surface they increase in quantity until we 
reach the level, where these waters remain saturated with the materials 
which existed iu the old sea-waters. The displacement of these old 
imprisoned waters is brought about by the sinking down of water on the 
highlands through the vertical interstices of the soil and rock, and the 
consequent tendency of the water below the surface to restore the hydro¬ 
static balance. This action is particularly likely to occur when the 
rocks above the drainage are limestones or shales; while a bed of rock 
at some distance below the drainage is of sandstone and permeable to 
water. This is the case at Big Boue Lick, where at about two hundred 
feet below the surface we have the calciferous sandstone with a struc¬ 
ture open enough to admit the free passage of water in a horizontal 
direction. That some such process is at work is shown by the fact that 

* In the teeth of specimens from the Plains I have found sharp, angular particles of 
quartz wedged into the cavities of the teeth. 

[t The matter here interpolated in quotation-marks constitutes App. II of the origi¬ 
nal.— Ed.] 
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the water will rise ten feet or more above the surface of the soil if 
enclosed in a pipe. The fact that the reservoir of these waters is below 
the general surface causes them to appear in the bottom of the valleys, 
and the considerable abstraction of matter from the underlying beds 
probably amounts to some hundred cubic feet per annum in the case of 
Big Bone Lick, causes a depression at the point of escape, and brings 
about pretty generally the formation ofa swamp in a depressed and con¬ 
stantly lowering basin, through which the spring water seeps away, and 
where a large part of it is usually evaporated. This swamp forms a 
natural trap for all the higher mammalia in it. When excavations are 
made near the existing outlets of the spriugs, we find the remains of the 
large mammals brought by man, the horse, cow, pig, and sheep. 

“ In the frequent change of outlet of these springs, it comes to pass 
that at many points near the surface of the thirty or forty acres that lie 
in the little basin where Big Bone Lick is found, there are old spring 
vents, about which bones are found, that no louger give forth saline 
waters. It is a fact bearing on the history of the buffalo, that their 
remains about Big Bone Lick are, when found, away from the purest 
springs and never at any depth beneath the surface. In the recent 
springs they are very abundant, but not much more ancient in their 
appearance than the domesticated animals. The evidence obtained at 
this point leads to the conclusion that the first appearauce of this spe¬ 
cies into the country was siugularly recent, and also shows that their 
coming was like an irruption in its suddenness. These buffalo bones 
are wonderfully abundant in some of the shallow swampy places of this 
neighborhood. I have seen them massed to the depth of two feet or 
more, as close as the stones of a pavement, and so beaten down by the 
succeeding herds as to make it difficult to lift them from their bed. 

‘•As will be seen from the accompanying diagram, [here omitted,] 
there seems to have been some degradation of the surface of this 
swamp after the deposition of many of the mastodon remaius, and 
before the coming of the buffalo. This lowering of level was appar¬ 
ently consequent on the down cutting of the bed of the small creek 
that drains the valley. The old elevated beds had probably washed a 
good deal when the buffalo came, but it was principally by its wallow¬ 
ing and stamping that the bones of the mastodon, elephants, &c., were 
exposed to the air. At no point in this old ground did I find a trace 
of the buffalo, though in some of it the bones identified by Mr. Allen as 
belonging to Ovibos were found. There, too, were found the bones of 
the moose and uaribou. I am incliued to believe from these investiga¬ 
tions that the Bison americanus did not appear at Big Bone Lick nutil 
a very recent time. 

“All the observations made by the Kentucky Survey in the caverns of 
the State, and the neighboring district of Tennessee, have led to the 
discovery of no bison remaius in these subterranean receptacles, where 
the bones of the beaver, deer, wolf, bear, aud many other mammals 
have been discovered. The observations of the officers of the survey, 
to be published hereafter, will show that our caves have been used as 
the homes of the living and the receptacles of the dead by more than 
one of the earlier tribes of this regiou, but they seejn never to have 
brought the bones of this animal to the caves. 

“ Some years ago I ventured to call attention to the general absence of 
the remains of this animal in all the mounds of the historic and pre¬ 
historic races, and to the fact that on their pipes and pottery, though 
they figure every other iudigenous mammal and some of the birds of 
this region, seeking their models even in the manitee of Florida, 1 have 
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never been able to find an t \ trace of buffalo bones in any of the mounds 
which so often coutaiu boues of other animals, nor have I been able to 
ascertain that they have ever been found in such places. At an aucient 
camping-ground on the Ohio River, about twelve miles above Cincin¬ 
nati, where the remains are covered by alluvial soil of apparently some 
antiquity, and where the pottery (hereafter to be figured in the Memoirs 
of the Survey) is rather more ancient in character than that made by 
our modern Indians, I found bones of deer, elk, bear, fox, &e., but none 
of buffalo. At a number of o her old camps on the Ohio River there 
is the same conspicuous absence of the remains of this animal. These 
evidences, uegative and incomplete as they are, make it at least proba¬ 
ble that the buffalo was unknown to tbe people who built the mounds 
and preceded the tribes which were found here by the whites in the 
seventeenth century. The same arguments warrant us in supposing 
that tbe Bison latifrons , with its contemporaries, the musk ox, the 
elephant, and the.mastodon, had vanished before the advent of this 
race, or at least before the time of which we have evidence in the fossils 
already found. 

u I have long been of the opinion, without claiming originality therein, 
that the tribes which built the mounds and shapely measured forts of this 
region were driven to the southward by au invasion of other tribes 
coming from tbe northward aud northwestward. In the Memoirs now 
in preparation concerning the ancient peoples of this region, it will be 
. claimed, on what seems to Mr. Lucian Carr, ethnologist of the Survey, 
and to myself, sufficient evidence that these mound-building peoples 
were essentially related to the Natchez group of Indians, and were driven 
southward by "the ruder tribes of tbe somewhat related tribes which 
occupied tbe northern parts of the Mississippi Valley when we first 
knew it. All this seems to me to have a possible significance in the 
problem of the coming of the buffalo. When we remember that the In¬ 
dians north of the Ohio were much in the habit of burning the forests, 
and so making open plains or prairies, and that, as Mr. Allen has well 
pointed out, the buffalo cannot penetrate far iuto the denser forests, it 
may be that it was this destruction of forests that laid the way open 
to their entrance. The so-called Barrens of Kentucky, the southward 
extension of tbe Wabash prairies, give us evidence on this point. As 
soon as tbe Indians were driven away, these Kentucky prairies sprang 
up in timber and are now densely wooded. The same is in part true of 
other prairies of the Ohio Valley. I am inclined to think that the forc¬ 
ing back of the timber line from the Mississippi is principally dne to 
the burning of the forests by the aborigines in their eastward working, 
aided by the continued decrease of the rain fall, which I believe to have 
been a concomitant of the disappearance of the glacial period.* The 
question of the origin of the buffalo and its relation to the earliest tribes 
of people in this district is made still more complicated by the fact that 
there is no doubt that there was an earlier and closely related species of 
buffalo in thisdistrict,probably coeval with the mammoth aud mastodon, 
and possibly with the caribou and elk, which had doubtless disappeared 
before the coming of any race of men that has as yet been identified in 
this country. 

44 Tbe succession of events in this region, as far as the species of bison 
are concerned, seems to have been somewhat as follows, viz.:— 

“1st. The existence of the Bison latifrons in company with the mam¬ 
moth and its contemporaries,—the mastodon, musk ox (Bootherium cart- 

* Notes op the cause and geological value of variatious in rain-fall; Proceedings of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, vol. xviii, p. 176, ct teq . 
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fron i, Leidy), etc. This species, like its contemporaries, by its size 
gave evidence of the even climate and abundaut vegetation of the time 
just following, and probably iu part during the glacial period. 

44 2d. The disappearance of this fauna, followed by the coming of a 
race (mound-builders) that retained no distinct traditions, and have left 
no art records of the presence of any of the large animals of the pre¬ 
ceding time. 

44 3d. The disappearance of this race from the region north of the 
Tennessee, probably leaving representatives in the Natchez group of 
Indians, followed by the occupation of the country by a race that greatly 
extended the limits of the treeless plains to the eastward, and so per¬ 
mitted the coming of the modern bison into this region. 

44 1 have long been disposed to look upon the succeeding glacial periods 
as the most effective causes of the changes that led to the determination 
of new specific characters among animals, and I am strongly disposed to 
think that iu the B. americanus we have the descendant of the B. 
latifron *, modified by existence iu the new conditions of soil and climate 
to which it was driven by the great changes closing the last ice age. 

44 When the exploration of Big Bone Lick is completed, it will doubt¬ 
less show that there was au interval of some thousands of years between 
those two species.” [End of App. II of the original.—E d.] 

Geographical Distribution .—Siuce the geographical distribution of the 
American bison, past and present, is treated at length in a subsequent. 
chapter devoted especially to the subject, a few words only on this 
poiut will suffice iu the present connection. The habitat of the bison 
formerly extended from Great Slave Lake on the north, in latitude 
about 62°, to the northeastern provinces of Mexico, as far south as 
latitude 25°. Its range in British North America extended from the 
Rocky Mountains on the west to the wooded highlands about six hun¬ 
dred miles west of Hudson’s Bay, or about to a line running southeast¬ 
ward from the Great Slave Lake to the Lake of the Woods. Its range 
in the United States formerly embraced a considerable area west of the 
Bocky Mountains, its recent remains having been found in Oregon as 
far west as the Bine Mountains, aud further south it occupied the Great 
Salt Lake Basin, extending westward even to the Sierra Nevada Mount¬ 
ains, while less than fifty years since it existed over the headwaters of 
the Green and Grand Rivers, and other sources of the Colorado. East 
of the Rocky Mountains its range extended southward far beyond the 
Rio Grande, and eastward throughout the region drained by the Ohio * 
River and its tributaries. Its northern limit east of the Mississippi was 
the Great Lakes, along w r bich it extended eastward to near the eastern 
end of Lake Erie. It appears not to have occurred south of the Ten¬ 
nessee River, and only to a limited exteut east of the Alleghanies, 
chiefly in the upper districts of North and South Carolina. 

Its present range embraces two distinct and comparatively small areas. 
The southern is chiefly limited to Western Kansas, a part of the Indian 
Teriitory, and Northwestern Texas,—in all together embracing a region 
about equal in size to the present State of Kansas. The northern dis¬ 
trict extends from the sources of the principal southern tributaries of 
the Yellowstone northward into the British Possessions, embracing an 
area not much greater than the present Territory of Montana. Over 
these regions, however, it is rapidily disappearing, and at its present 
rate of decrease will certainly become wholly extinct during the next 
quarter of a century. 

Habits .—The American bison is, as is well known, pre-eminently a 
gregarious animal. At times herds have been met with of immense 
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size, numbering thousands, and even millions, of individuals. The ac¬ 
counts given by thoroughly veracious travellers respecting their size 
sound almost like exaggerations. Herds were formerly often met with 
extending for many miles in every direction, so that the expression “so 
numerous as to blacken the plains as far as the eye can reach” has be¬ 
come a hackneyed description of their abundance. Some writers speak 
of travelling for days together without ever being out of sight of bnf- 
faloes, while it is stated that emigrant trains were formerly sometimes 
detained for hours by the passage of dense herds across their routes. 
In the early history of the Kansas Pacific Railway it repeatedly hap¬ 
pened that trains were stopped by the same cause. Such statements 
as these seem like exaggerations, but no facts are perhaps better at¬ 
tested. I must myself confess to slight misgivings in respect to their 
thorough truthfulness until I had, in 1871, an opportunity of seeing the 
moving multitudes of these animals covering the landscape on the plains 
of Kansas, when 1 was convinced of the possibility of the seemingly 
most extravagant Veports being true. IJnly when demoralized and 
broken up by constant persecution from huuters do the herds become 
scattered. At other times only the old bulls, lean and partly disabled 
from age, leave the herds and wander as stragglers. 

The organization and composition of the herds, though wholly simple 
and natural, has been the subject of much romancing on the part of a few 
fanciful writers. Generally the cows with their calves arefouiul toward 
the middle and on the front of the herds, the cows being at all times 
more watchful than the bulls, and also more active. The cows are 
hence the first to detect danger, and generally take the initiative in the 
movements of the herd. The younger animals of both sexes mingle 
with the cows, as do also to a greater or less extent the younger and 
middle-aged bulls. The older bulls are generally found nearer the out¬ 
side of the herd, while last of all the old patriachs of the fiock bring np 
the rear. Some of the latter are often fouud far out on the outskirts, 
miles away from the main herd, occurring singly or in small parties of 
three or four to a dozen individuals. These are usually the superannu¬ 
ated members of the community, which lag behind from listlessness or 
sheer weakness. This simple grouping of the different individuals of 
the herds has given rise to exaggerated accounts of the sagacity of 
the buffalo, and much fine writing has at times been expended in de¬ 
scribing the supposed regularity and almost military precision of their 
movements. The sluggish, partly disabled old males constitute the 
lordly sentinels of such tales, who are supposed to watch with fatherly 
care over the welfare of the fiock, and to give early warning of the ap¬ 
proach of danger. On the contrary, these supposed alert protectors are 
the most easily approached of any members of the fiock, the experienced 
hunter finding no trouble in creeping past within a few yards of them 
in endeavoring to reach the more desirable game beyond them.* They 
are slower, too, to recognize danger when it is observed. The timidity 
and watchfulness of the cows, accustomed as they are to the care of 
their offspring, lead them to take the initiative in the movements of 
the herd, and this, as already stated, keeps them near the front, espec¬ 
ially when the herd is moving. The popular belief that the bulls keep 
the cows and the youug in the middle of the herd, and form themselves, 
as it were, into a protecting phalanx, has some apparent basis, but the 
theory that the old bulls, the least watchful of all the members of the 
herd, are sentinels posted on the outskirts to give notice of any ap- 

- — -■— - i 

* See the chapter beyond devoted to an account of the different methods ol hunting 
the buffalo. 
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preaching enemy, is wholly a myth, as is also the supposition that the 
herds consist of small harems. 

The ratting season begins in July, but is not at its height till the follow¬ 
ing month. Barely is more than a single calf produced at a birth. The 
p< riod of pregnancy being about nine months, the calves are born from the 
beginningof March till the end of June, and follow th*e mother for nearly 
a year. Generally, also, the yearlings and two and three year olds are 
found associated with the cows and younger bulls. During no part of 
the year do the sexes form separate herds, but are found mingled to¬ 
gether nearly in the manner already described.* It has been asserted, 
however, that the bulls select their partners and keep near them till the 
cows are about to calve, when for a time they leave them.f Daring the 
rutting season the bulls often wage fierce battles, but they are believed 
never to result .fatally. The actions of the combatants are not much 
unlike those of domestic cattle under similar circumstances, they paw¬ 
ing the ground and bellowing, blustering loudly before engaging in 
actual combat. Their short horns are not apparently very dangerous 
weapons, and the stunning effect of the heavy shocks that must follow 
the violent collision of these monsters when fighting is doubtless partly 
broken by the immense thickness of hair with which their foreheads are 
protected. At this season the bulls become lean, but regain their flesh 
again iu autumn, when they are usually in the best condition. The 
cows, on the other hand, as well as the yearlings and two-year-olds, are 
generally fattest in June. 

In respect to the degree of maternal affection possessed by the buffalo 
cow there seems to be a wide range of opinion among observers. Some 


* Since the above was written I have met with the following remarks from the pen 
of Col. B. I. Dodge: “ When the calves are young they are kept always in the centre 
of each small herd, the cows with them, while the bulls dispose themselves on the out¬ 
side. When feeding, the herd is more or less scattered, but on the approach of danger 
it closes and rounds into a tolerably compact circular mass. 

“ The small herds, which compose the great herd, have each generally more bulls 
than cows, seeming all on the very best terms with each other. The old bulls do un¬ 
doubtedly leave the herd and wander off as advanre or rear guards and flankers, but I 
am disposed to believe this due to a misanthropic abnegation of society on the part of 
these old fellows, to whom female companionship no longer possesses its charm, rather 
than to their being driven oat by the younger bulls, as is generally believed. This 
habitual separation of tbe large herd into numerous smaller herds seems to be an in¬ 
stinctive act, probably for more perfect mutual protection. It has been thought, said, 
and written by many persons, that each small herd is a sort of commuuity, tbe harems 
aud retainers of some specially powerful bull, who keeps proper order and subjection 
among them. Nothing is further from the truth. The association is not only purely 
instinctive, voluntary, free from domination of power, of sexual appetite, or individual 
preferences, but is most undoubtedly entirely accidental as to individual components. 
I have, when unobserved, carefully watched herds while feeding. I have seen two or 
more small herds merge into one, or one larger herd separate into two, or more. This 
is done quietly, gradually, and, as it were, accidentally, in the act of feeding, each 
buffalo seeming only intent on getting his full share of the best grass. I have already 
said that the cow sand calves are always iu the centre, the bulls on the outside. When 
feeding herds approach each other and merge into one, the only perceptible change— 
and this is so gradual as scarcely to be noticeable—is that the bulls on the sidesof con¬ 
tact work themselves out toward the new circumference, which is to inclose the whole; 
and when a larger herd breaks, by the same gradual process, into smaller ones, the 
bulls instinctively place themselves on the outside of each. When pursued tbe herds 
rush together in one compact, plunging mass. As soon as tbe pursuit is over, and the 
buffaloes are sufficiently recovered from their flight to begin feeding, those on tbe out¬ 
side of the mass gradually detach themselves, breaking into smaller herds, until the 
whole large herd is in its uormal condition. If each dominant bull had on such occa¬ 
sions to run through the herd to look up his lost wives, children, and depeudents, bis 
life would not only be a very unhappy, but also a very busy one.”— Chicago Inter-Ocean 
(newspaper) of August 5,1875. 

tJSee Audubon and Bachman’s Quad. N. America, Vol. H, p. 37. 
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deny tbat the mother has any affection for its offspring, stating that 
when frightened the buffalo cow will abandon her calf without the 
slightest hesitation. On the other hand, others report her as being not 
only constantly vigilant in the care of her youug, but bold in its defense. 
Colonel Dodge, indeed, states that the duty of protecting the calves 
devolves wholly upou the bulls. He says: “I have seen evidences of this 
many times, but the most remarkable instance I have ever heard of was 
related to me by an army surgeon, who was an eyewitness. He was 
one eveuing returning to camp, after a day’s huut, when his attention 
was attracted by the curious action of a little knot of six or eight buf¬ 
faloes. Approaching sufficiently near to see clearly, he discovered that 
this little knot were all bulls, standing in a close circle with their heads 
outward, while in a concentric circle at some twelve or fifteen paces dis¬ 
tant sat lickiug their chops in impatient expectancy, at least a dozen 
large gray wolves, excepting man, the most dangerous enemy of the 
buffalo. The Doctor determined to watch the performance. After a 
few moments the knot broke up, still keeping in a compact mass, and 
started on a trot for the main herd, some half a mile off. To his very 
great astonishmeut the Doctor now saw that the central and controlling 
figure of this mass was a poor little calf, so newly born as scarcely to be 
able to walk. After going fifty or a hundred yards the calf lay down. 
The bulls disposed themselves in a circle as before, and the wolves, who 
had trotted along on each flank of their retreating supper, and licked 
their chops again. This was repeated again and again, and although 
the Doctor did not see the finale (it being late, and the camp distant), 
he had no doubt tbat the noble fathers did their whole duty by their 
offspring, and carried it safely to the herd.”* 

Audubon states, on the contrary, that the cow does not at such times 
desert its young, but tries to defend it,t which statement is confirmed 
by many plainsmen and hunters who are thoroughly conversant with 
the habits of the buffalo. 

The moulting of the buffaloes begins quite early in the season, their 
skins being iu prime condition for robes during only about three months 
of the year. They are in their best estate for this purpose iu December, 
though they are in fair condition iu November and Jauuary, and are 
indeeil pretty fully haired in the months preceding and following these. 
The long hair on the legs, neck, and bead is not annually shed, bat the 
soft short wooly covering of the body is usually renewed each year. 
The short soft hair begins to loosen in February, and during the follow¬ 
ing mouths gradually falls, so that by May or June the l>ody of the 
animal, especially the posterior part, becomes quite uaked, and remains 
so for several weeks. Gradually the dark-colored new hair begins to 
appear, covering the animal’s body with a fine soft velvety coat. Dar¬ 
ing the period of moulting the animal presents a very ragged and un¬ 
couth appearance, the woolly hair banging here and there in matted 
loosened masses with intervening naked spaces. Dnriug this period 
the animals search for trees, bushes, rocks, or banks of earth against 
which they may rub to tree themselves from the loosened hair, often 
also rolling on the ground for the same purpose. The hair on the bump, 
which is thicker and longer than that on the other parts of the body, is 
last slied, and in very old auimals is not always annually renewed. Tbe 
moulting of the pelage takes place later in the old and leau animals 
than in the others, and nearly a month later in the cows than iu tbe 
bulls, so that in June, while the greater part are smooth aud dark, a 


* Chicago Inter-Ocean , August 5,1875. 
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few are conspicuous among the others from still retaining their old and 
faded coats of the previous year. 

The buffalo is quite nomadic in its habits, the same individuals roam¬ 
ing, in the course of the year, over vast areas of country. Their wan¬ 
derings, however, are generally in search of food or water, or result 
from the persecutions of human foes. The fires that annually sweep 
over immense tracks of the grassy plains, sometimes destroy ing the her¬ 
baceous vegetation over thousand^ of square miles in continuous area, 
often force the buffaloes, besides inspiring them with terror, to make 
long journeys in search of food. Occasionally the ravages of the grass¬ 
hoppers cause similar migrations, these pests leaving large sections of 
country as bare of vegetation as it is when swept by a prairie fire. The 
habit of the buffaloes, too, of keeping together in immense herds renders 
a slow but constant movement necessary in order to find food, that of 
a single locality soon becoming exhausted. They are also accustomed to 
make frequent shorter journeys to obtain water. The streams through¬ 
out the range of the buffalo run mainly in an east and west direction, 
and the buffaloes, in passing constantly from the broad grassy divides 
to the streams, soon form well-worn trails, which, running at right 
angles to the general course of the streams, have a nearly north and 
south trend. These paths have been regarded as indicating a very 
general north and south annual migration of these animals. It is, 
indeed, a wide-spread belief among the hunters and plainsmen that the 
buffaloes formerly performed regularly very extended migrations, going 
south in autumn and north in spring. I have even been assured by 
former agents of the American Fur Company that before the great 
overland emigration to California (about 1849 and later) divided the 
buffaloes into two bands, the buffaloes that were found in summer on 
the plains of the Saskatchewan and Bed River of the North spent the 
winter in Texas, and vice versa . The early Jesuit explorers reported a 
similar annual migration among the buffaloes east of the Mississippi 
River, and scores of travelers have since repeated the same statement 
in respect to those of the Plains. Tbat there are local migrations of an 
annual character seems in fact to be well , substantiated, especially at 
the southward, where the buffaloes are reported to have formerly, in 
great measure, abandoned the plains of Texas in summer for those 
further north, revisiting them again in winter. Before their range was 
intersected by railroads, or by the great trans-continental emigrant 
route by way of the South Pass, the movements of the herds were, 
doubtless, much more regular than at present. North of the United 
States* as late as 1858, according to Hind,*.they still performed very 
extended migrations, as this author reports the Red River bands as 
leaving the plains of the Red River in spring, moving first westward to 
the Grand Coteau de Missouri, then northward and eastward to the 
Little Souris River, and thence southward again to the Red River plains. 

As already stated, a slight movement northward in summer and 
southward in winter is well attested as formerly occurring in Texas; 
the hunters report the same thing as having taken place on the plains 
of Kansas; further north the buffaloes still visit the valley of the Yel¬ 
lowstone in summer from their winter quarters to the southward; along 
the 49th parallel they also pass north in summer and south in winter; 
there is abundant evidence also of a similar north and south migration 
on the Saskatchewan plains. Yet it is very improbable that the buffa¬ 
loes of the Saskatchewan plains ever wintered on the plains of Texas; 

* Canadian Exploring Expeditions, etc., Vol. II, p. 108. 
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and absolutely certain that for twenty-five years they have not passed 
as far south even as the valley of the Platte. Doubtless the same indi¬ 
viduals never moved more than a few hundred miles in a north and 
south direction, the annual migration being doubtless merely a moder¬ 
ate swaying northward and southward of the whole mass with the 
changes of the seasons. We certainly know that buffaloes have been 
accustomed to remain in winter as far north as their habitat extends. 
North of the Saskatchewan they are described as merely leaving the 
more exposed portions of the plains during the deepest snows and 
severest periods of cold to take shelter in the open woods that border 
the plains. We have, for instance, numerous attestations of their 
former abundance in winter at Carlton House, in latitude 53°, as well 
as at other of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts. 

The local movements of the buffaloes are said to have been formerly 
very regular, and the hunters conversant with their habits knew very 
well at what points they were most likely to find them at the different 
seasonsof the year. Of late, however, the buffaloes have become much 
more erratic, owing to the constant persecutions to which they have 
been for so long a time subjected. In Northern Kansas the old trails 
show that their movements were formerly in the usual north and south 
direction, the trails all having that course. Since the construction of 
the Kansas Pacific Railway, however, their habits have considerably 
changed, an east and west migration having recently prevailed to such 
an extent that a new set of trails, running at right angles to the earlier, 
have been deeply worn. Until recently the buffaloes ranged eastward 
in summer to Fort Harker, but retired westward in winter, few be¬ 
ing found at this season east of Fort Hays. In summer and early au¬ 
tumn, hunting-parties, as late as 1872, made their headquarters at Hays 
City; later in the season at Ellis and Park's Fort; while in midwinter 
they bad to move their camps as far west as Coyote, Grinnell, and Wal¬ 
lace, or to a distance of one hundred to one huudred and fifty miles west 
of their fall camps, in consequence of the westward winter migration of 
the buffaloes. Two reasons may be assigned for this change of habit: 
first, their reluctance to cross the railroad, and secondly, the greater 
mildness of the winters to the westward of Ellis as compared with the 
region east of this point. During the winter of 1871-’72 I found that 
for a period of several weeks, iu December and January, the country 
east of Ellis was covered with ice and encrusted snow sufficiently deep 
to bury the grass below the reach of either the bnffaloes or the domestic 
cattle. In the vicinity of Ellis the amount of snow and ice began rapidly 
to diminish, while a little farther westward the ground was almost 
wholly bare. I was informed, furthermore, that this was the nsual dis¬ 
tribution of the snow iu this region whenever any fell there. Although 
occasionally the snow does not accumulate in sufficient quantity to rea¬ 
der grazing difficult over any of the country west of Fossil Creek, the 
buffaloes regularly abaudou this region in winter for the country fur¬ 
ther west, where snow is of more exceptional occurrence. 

The wanderings of the bnffaloes often render it necessary for them to 
cross large streams, which they seem to do with reckless fearlessness 
and at almost any season of the year, though frequently at the cost of 
the lives of many of the old and feeble as well as of the young. Lewis 
and Clarke speak of their crossing the Upper Missouri iu such numbers 
as to delay their boat, the river being filled with them as thick as they 
could swim for the distance of a mile.® Other Western travellers men- 


* Lewis and Clarke’s Exped., Vol. II, p. 395. 
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the 8hore.t In winter they boldly cross the rivers on the ice; toward 
spring, however, after the ice has become weakened by melting, and 
even occasionally at other times, in consequence of their crowding too 
thickly together, the ice breaks beneath their weight and great numbers 
are drowned. In spring they often cross amid the floating ice, at which 
times they are sometimes set upon by the Indians, to whom they then 
fall an easy prey. According to Audubon, small herds occasionally 
find themselves adrift on masses of floating ice, where the majority per¬ 
ish from cold and lack of food rather than trust themselves to the icy, 
turbulent waters.^ 

The behavior and movements of the buffalo are in general very much 
like those of domestic cattle, but their speed and endurance seem to be 
far greater. When well under way, and with a good start, it takes a 
fleet horse to overtake them, their speed being much greater than one 
would suppose from simply watching their movements from a distance, 
their gait being a rather clumsy, lumbering gallop. When pursued, or 
when urged on by thirst, rough ground and a tumble now and then 
seem to scarcely retard their progress, they plunging headlong down 
the steep sides of ravines and resuming their course up the opposite 
slope as if they had found the ravine no obstacle to their progress. 
When thirsty, in order to get at streams or springs, they will often leap 
down vertical banks where it would be impossible to urge a horse, and 
will even descend precipitous rocky bluffs by paths where a man coaid 
only climb down with difficulty, and where it would seem almost impos¬ 
sible for a beast of their size and structure to pass except at the cost of 
broken limbs or a broken neck. On the bluffs of the Musselshell River 
I found places where they had leaped down bare ledges three or four 
feet in height with nothing but ledges of rocks for a landing-place; 
sometimes, too, through passages between high rocks but little wider 
than the thickness of their own bodies, with also a continuous precip¬ 
itous descent for many feet below. Nothing in their history ever sur¬ 
prised me more than this revelation of their expertness and fearless¬ 
ness in climbing.§ Ordinarily, however, the buffalo shows commendable 
sagacity in respect to his choice of routes, usually choosing the easiest 
grades and the roost direct courses, so that a buffalo trail can be de¬ 
pended upon as affording the most feasible road possible through the 
region it traverses. 

When moving in large bands across the plains their coarse is often 
plainly marked by the column of dust they raise, even when the animals 
themselves are far beyond sight, the scene calling to mind the passage 
of a distant troop of cavalry at full speed, or a heavy train of army 

* Catlin, North Am. Indians, Vol. II, p. 13; Fremont, Explorations, etc., p. 23. 

t The following incident in point is related by Colonel Dodge: “ Late in the sum¬ 
mer of 1067 a herd of probably four thousand buffaloes attempted to cross the South 
Platte near Plum Creek. The river was rapidly subsiding, being nowhere over a foot 
or two in depth, and the channels in the bed were filled or filling with loose quick¬ 
sand. The buffaloes in front were hopelessly stuck. Those immediately behind, urged 
on by the horns and pressnre of those yet farther in the rear, trampled over their 
straggling companions to be themselves engulfed in the devouring sand. This was 
continued until the bed of the river, nearly half a mile broad, was covered with dead 
or dying buffaloes. Only a comparative few actually crossed the river, and these were 
soon driven back by hunters. It was estimated that considerably more than half the 
berd f or over two thousand buffaloes, paid for this attempt with tbeir lives .”—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, August 5,1875. 

% Andubon ana Bachman, Quad. N. Am., Vol. II, p. 36. 

$ On this point see further Dr. Coues’s communication given in Part II. 







this “delectable laver” he throws himself flat upon his side, and then, 
forcing himself violently around with his horns, his feet and his huge 
hump, ploughs up the ground still more, thus enlarging his pool till 
he at length becomes nearly immersed. Besmeared with a coating 
of the pasty mixture, he at length rises, changed into “ a monster of 
mud and ugliness/’ with the black mud dripping from his shaggy mane 
and thick woolly coat The mud soon drying upon his body forms a 
covering that insures him immunity for hours from the attacks of in¬ 
sects. Others follow in succession, having waited their turns to enjoy 
the luxury; each rolls and wallows in a similar way, adding a little to 
the dimensions of the hole, and carrying away a share of the adhesive 
mud. By this means an excavation is eventually made having a diam¬ 
eter of fifteen or twenty feet, and two feet in depth. These wallows 
thus become characteristic marks of a buffalo country, outlasting even 
the ordinary trails, while their effect upon the country is much more 
marked, rank vegetation growing about their borders and serving to 
indicate their positions when quite distant. 

The buffaloes, however, do not always choose moist places in which 
to roll, and are quite content with wallowing in the dust when mud-and- 
water wallows are not conveniently at hand; wherever, in short, large 
herds have grazed, hollows formed by their indulgence in this propensity 
are of very frequent occurrence. These circular depressions, which are 
also usually called u wallows,” are of smaller size than the water wal¬ 
lows, being eight to ten or twelve feet or more in diameter, and a few 
inches to upwards of a foot in depth. These also are not effaced by 
natural agencies for many years, and hence remain as lasting evidence 
of the former existence of populous herds of buffaloes at the localities 
where these old 44 wallows” are found. Owing to the impervious nature 
of the clayey soil that generally characterizes the Plains, these hollows 
temporarily retain the water that collects in them during falls of rain, 
affording grateful supplies of this important element to the various ani¬ 
mals of the region, as well as often to man, these pools usually lasting 
for several days, or until slowly evaporated by the sun. 

The American bison, like the other species of the bovine group, is 
characterized by a rather sluggish disposition, and is by no means re¬ 
markable for alertness or sagacity, being not only unwieldy in bulk, but 
also 44 the8tupidestanimalof the plains.” AsColonelDodgehasremarked, 
44 his enormous bulk, shaggy mane, vicious eye, and sullen demeanor 
give him an appearance of ferocity very foreign to his nature. Danger¬ 
ous as he looks, he is, in truth, a very mild, inoffensive beast, timid and 
fearful, and rarely attaoking but in the last hopeless effort of self-defence. 
The domestic cattle of Texas, miscalled 4 tame,’ are fifty times more dan¬ 
gerous to footmen than the fiercest buffalo.Endowed with the 

smallest possible amount of instinct, the little he has seems adapted rather 
for getting him into difficulties than out of them. If not alarmed at 
sight or smell of a foe, he will stand stupidly gazing at his companions 
in their death-throes, until the whole herd is shot down. He will walk 
unconsciously into a quicksand or quagmire already choked with strug¬ 
gling, dying victims. Having made up his mind to go h certain way, it 

is almost impossible to swerve him from his purpose.When 

travelling nothingin,his front stops him, but an unusual object in his rear 
will send him to the about at the top of his speed.”* 

In illustration of this curious habit of the buffalo to rush into the most 

'Chicago Inter-Ocean, August 5, 1875. 
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apparent danger,*Colonel Dodge relates the following: 44 The winter of 
1871-72 was unusually severe in Arkansas. The ponds and smaller 
streams to the north were all frozen solid, and the buffalo were forced to 
the rivers for water. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 Railroad was 
then in process of construction, and nowhere could this peculiarity of the 
bnffalo of which I am speaking be better studied than from its trains. 
If a herd was on the north side of the track, it would stand stupidly gaz¬ 
ing and without symptom of alarm though the locomotive passed within 
a hundred yards. If on the south side of the track, even though at a 
distance of one or two miles from it, the passage of a train set the whole 
herd in the wildest commotion. At its full speed, and utterly regard¬ 
less of consequences, it would make for the track, on its line of re¬ 
treat. If the train happened not to be in its path it crossed the track, 
and stopped satisfied. If the train was in the way, each individual buf¬ 
falo went at it with the desperation of despair, plunging against or be¬ 
tween locomotive and cars, just as the blind madness chanced to take 
them. Numbers were killed, but numbers still pressed on to stop and 
stare as soon as the obstacle was passed. After having trains ditched 
twice in one week, conductors learned to have a very decided re¬ 
spect for the idiosyncrasies of the bnffalo, and when there was a pos¬ 
sibility of striking a herd 4 on the rampage 7 for the north side of the 
track, the train was slowed up, and sometimes stopped entirely. 77 * 

The sluggish nature and in some respects intense stupidity of the buf¬ 
falo hence tend greatly to place this animal wholly at the mercy of its 
enemies, chief among whom is man, whether civilized or in the savage 
state. An account of the various devices for their destruction practiced 
by man, and of the results that have followed the reckless, exterminat¬ 
ing slaughter he has waged upon this inoffensive and helpless animal, 
being given in subsequent portions of this memoir, it i3 unnecessary to 
refer at length to these matters here. Let it suffice, then, in this connec¬ 
tion, to say that their unwariness renders them an easy prey to the 
hunter, who, by keeping to the leeward of the herd, finds no difficulty 
in approaching these animals sufficiently near for their easy destruction, 
even when he is unmounted, while their pursuit on horseback has ever 
been one of the favorite pastimes of the sportsman. Fortunately for 
the buffaloes, they possess few other enemies, the wolves being their only 
other formidable foe. These have now become so reduced iu numbers 
over most of the present range of the bnffalo that they no longer form a 
very serious check upon its increase. Formerly they everywhere har¬ 
assed the buffalo, destroying many of the young, and even worrying and 
finally killing and devouring the aged, the feeble, and the wounded. 
Thirty years since, the wolves, next to the Indians, were the great scourge 
of the buffaloes, and had no small degree of influence in effecting their 
decrease. The earlier explorers of the plains often speak of finding a 
solitary buffalo, disabled by accident or by age, surrounded by a pack 
of hungry wolves, who would tease and wound him day and night till 
he finally fell a prey to their ravenous appetites. Catlin and other writ¬ 
ers have often referred to this matter at length, Gatlin having also given 
a series of paintings of these encounters between the bison and his hun¬ 
gry tormentors, t Says Catlin, in his graphic account of one of these at¬ 
tacks, “ During my travels in these regions [Upper Missouri coun¬ 
try], I have several times come across such a gang of these animals sur¬ 
rounding an old or wounded bull, where it would seem, from appear¬ 
ances, that they had been for several days in attendance, and at intervals 
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desperately engaged in the effort to take bis life. But a short lime since, 
as one of my bunting companions and myself were returning to onr en¬ 
campment with our horses loaded with meat, we discovered at a distance 
a huge bull, encircled with a gang of white wolves; we rode upas near 
as we could without driving them away, and, being within pistol-shot, 
we had a remarkably good view, where I sat for a few momeuts and 
made a sketch in my note book (plate cxiv); after which we rode up and 
gave the signal for them to disperse, which they instantly did, withdraw¬ 
ing themselves to the distance of fifty or sixty rods, when we found, to 
our great surprise, that the animal had made desperate resistance, his 
eyes being entirely eaten out of his head, the gristle of his nose mostly 
gone, his tongue half eaten off, and the skin and flesh of his legs torn 
almost literally into strings. In this tattered and torn condition, the 
poor old veteran stood bracing up in the midst of his devourers, who 
had ceased hostilities for a few minutes to enjoy a sort of parley, recov- 
ering strength and preparing to resume the attack in a few moments 
again. In this group some were reclining to gain breath, whilst others 
were sneaking about and licking their chops in anxiety for a renewal of 
the attack; and others, less lucky, had been crushed to death by the feet 
or the horns of the bull. I rode nearer to the pitiable object as he stood 
bleeding and trembling before me, and said to him, ‘ Now is your time, 
old fellow, and you had better be off.’ Though blind and nearly de¬ 
stroyed, there seemed evidently to be a recognition of a friend in me, as 
he straightened up, and, trembling with excitement, dashed off at full 
speed upon the prairie, in a straight line. We turned our horses and re¬ 
sumed our march, and when we had advanced a mile or more we looked 
back, and on our left, where we saw again the ill-fated animal surrounded 
by his tormentors, to whose insatiable voracity he unquestionably soon 
fell a victim.” 

The buffalo, when taken young, is easily tamed, and soon becomes 
thoroughly domesticated. With this fact so well known, it seems re¬ 
markable that this animal should not have long since been added to 
our list of domesticated and useful animals. The few experiments that 
have been made seem to have met with encouraging results, as will be 
shown in a later portion of the present memoir,* and to have failed 
simply through lack of interest and persistency. Through crossing 
them with domestic cattle they have even given promise of improved 
breeds, and an attempt to propagate them in confinement by an enter¬ 
prising stock-raiser, either as pure stock or as a mixed race, would un¬ 
doubtedly prove remunerative. In the vicinity of the present range of 
of the buffalo, tame individuals are frequently met with, which are 
reared and kept simply as pets or objects of curiosity, just as occasional 
specimens of the deer, elk, or pronghorn are kept. A young buffalo 
that was owned by the sutler at Fort Hays in 1871, then about two 
years old, proved to be a most eccentric and amusing beast. Through 
the attentions of visitors he acquired, among his other accomplishments, 
a great fondness for beer, of which he would sometimes partake to ex¬ 
cess, when he would occasionally perform rather strange antics. He 
was usually inoffensive in his manners, though latterly his behavior to 
strangers was rather too familiar to be always agreeable, and gradually 
he became somewhat irritable in consequence of constant teasing. But 
on these occasions of inebriety he sometimes took it into his head V 
clear the so-called 44 officers’ room” at the sutler’s, to which he was oft' 
admitted, of its occupants. On one of these occasions he is report 


* See the chapter on u The Domestication of the Buffalo.” 
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at auother time he is said to have ascended the stairs leading to the 
second story, and was with great difficulty induced to descend again. 
His excesses, lack of proper care, and unnatural diet at length seemed 
to seriously impair his health, as he soon grew thin, and did not long 
survive. 

The herds of cattle that are driven from Texas to Wyoming and other 
Northern Territories are sometimes accompanied by one or two young 
tamed buffaloes. Two two-year old buffaloes thus reached Percy, Car¬ 
bon County, Wyoming, in December, 1871, en route for Utah. One of 
them, however, was killed by some hunters near Percy, who claimed to 
have mistaken it for a wild animal,—a fate which not uiifrequently be¬ 
falls the tamed buffaloes of the frontier. The other was shipped west¬ 
ward by rail with the rest of the herd. These individuals mixed as 
freely with the domestic cattle as any other members of the herd, and 
were as easily managed, and had no greater fear of man than the others. 

The very young buffalo calf, when separated from its mother, often 
evinces the utmost stupidity and lack of discernment; sometimes thrust¬ 
ing its nose into a tuft of herbage, it seems to imagine itself wholly hid¬ 
den from view, and, in its fancied security, will stand and allow itself 
to be captured. A horse seems to possess for it a strange fascination, 
and it is very apt, when one is lost from the herd, to follow one when¬ 
ever opportunity for it offers. In this way buffalo calves have frequently 
been known to follow a horse and its rider into the nearest military or 
trading-post, miles from the herd. Catlin speaks of several that he sent 
down the Missouri by steamers to friends in Saint Louis, which had un¬ 
wittingly in this way made themselves prisoners. 

It may here be added, however, that the stupidity of the buffalo, as 
well as its sagacity, has been by some writers greatly overstated. A 
herd of buffaloes certainly possesses, in an eminent degree, the sheep-like 
propensity of blindly following its leaders, whenever a large affrighted 
herd is fleeing from some real or fancied danger. It certainly seems a 
stupid thing for a whole herd to rush into destruction instead of turn¬ 
ing aside and avoiding the danger. A little reflection, however, will 
show that in such instances as the rushing of a herd over a precipice or 
into a pound prepared especially to entrap them the act is not wholly 
one of stupidity, but comparable to that of a panic-stricken crowd of 
human beings rushing pell-mell from a public building when an alarm 
of Are is given, at the cost of limbs and lives, when more deliberate ac¬ 
tion would avoid such accidents. In the case of the buffalo, the indi¬ 
viduals in the front ranks of a herd, rushing to the verge of a precipice 
or into a pound, discover the danger too late to be able to turn aside if 
they would, owing to the irresistible pressure of the mass behind, who 
are not in position to be aware of the danger toward which they are 
moving. Their crowding together on weak ice may result in disasters 
they can hardly be expected to foresee. Their crowding forward into 
quicksands is presumably the blind action of more or less excited herds ; 
a rashness a single auimal or a few together would avoid. 

Many other details respecting the habits of the buffalo might be ap¬ 
propriately added to the present account, especially in relation to their 
behavior in captivity and when pursued or attacked by their human 
foes; but as most of these points will be noticed quite fully incidentally 
in subsequent portions of this memoir, it is perhaps unnecessary to refer 
to them further in the present connection. 



PART II 


I—GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION,PAST AND PRESENT,OP 
BISON AMERICANOS. 

The fate of none of our larger mammals is more interesting than is 
that of the bison, since total extermination is eventually surer to none 
than to this former “ monarch of the prairies. 9 ’ Since Europeans first 
came to this continent all the larger ruminants and carnivores have 
become greatly reduced in number throughout its vast extent, and 
many species have already become extinct over extensive areas where 
they were formerly the most characteristic animals. The moose and the 
caribou have a far less extended range, particularly to the southward, 
now than formerly; the common deer, once abundant throughout East¬ 
ern North America, is now confined to the least settled parts of the 
country, having totally disappeared over three-fourths of the region it 
formerly occupied; the elk, formerly existing over nearly the whole 
continent, now scarcely survives east of the Mississippi River, though 
less than half a century ago it ranged in large bands over the fertile 
prairies of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, and was of occa¬ 
sional occurrence in the mountainous parts of even the Atlantic States; 
the bear, the wolf, and the panther, formerly so numerous as to be, if 
not dangerous, at least a source of great annoyance to the early settlers, 
are now found, east of the Great Plains, only in the least settled and 
more broken wooded portions of the country. The bison, at once the 
largest and the most important animal to the aboriginal tribes of this 
continent, as it was also the most numerous over the immense region it 
frequented, still occurs in almost numberless bands, but it has become 
so circumscribed .in its habitat, and is so constantly persecuted by pro¬ 
fessional hunters, that its total extermination seems to be fast approach¬ 
ing. 

The precise limits of the range of the buffalo at the time when the first 
Europeans visited America is still a matter of uncertainty, yet reliable 
data are sufficiently abundant to establish the boundaries of its habitat 
at that time with tolerable exactness. These data exist in the form of 
incidental memoranda in the narratives of the early explorers rather than 
in formal statements bearing directly upon the subject, and though often 
unsatisfactorily vague in respect .to dates and localities, they enable us 
to trace approximately the eastern and southern boundary of its habitat 
at a date as early at least as the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
It was, beyond doubt, almost exclusively an animal of the prairies and 
the woodless plains, ranging only to a limited extent into the forested dis¬ 
tricts east of the Mississippi River, and never occurring as a regular 
inhabitant of the denser woodlands. The opinion most prevalent in re¬ 
spect to its primitive range, as expressed by authors who have given 
most attention to the subject, is, that it for a long time inhabited the 
whole of that part of North America east of the Rocky Mountains 
between the parallels of 30° and 60°; some, however, make the Alle- 
ghauies the eastern limit of its eastward extension. To the westward 
some have considered its habitat as embracing a considerable part of 
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limit of distribution, but to give also a detailed history of its extermina¬ 
tion over the area from which it has disappeared. Although hundreds 
of volumes and distinct papers relating to the early exploration and 
settlement of the country embraced within the former range of this 
animal have been consulted in the preparation of this paper, there 
probably still exist many important facts, incidentally recorded in little- 
known documents and in works in which such facts would hardly be 
expected to occur, which have been overlooked, and which will ulti¬ 
mately serve to indicate still more definitely the date of its extinction 
at particular localities, though little probably that will materially affect 
the general results herewith presented. 

Probable extent of its fanner habitat .—The boundaries of the former 
habitat of the buffalo appear to have been about as follows: Beginning 
with the region east of the Mississippi River, its extension to the north¬ 
ward was limited by the Great Lakes, while the Allegbanies may be 
taken as its general eastern limit, its occurrence in the mountainous 
and more elevated parts of the Carolinas being due rather to the 
occasional wandering of small bands through the mountains from the 
immense herds that formerly inhabited the valleys of West Virginia and 
the adjacent parts of Kentucky and Tennessee, than to this region hav¬ 
ing been regularly embraced within its habitat. To the southward it 
seems never to have been met with south of the Tennessee River. It is 
well known to have ranged over Northern and Western Arkansas, and 
thence southward over the greater part of Texas and across the Rio 
Grande into Mexico. Westward it extended over Northern New Mexico 
and then westward and northward throughout the Great Salt Lake 
Basin, and probably to the Sierra Nevada Mountains in California and 
the Blue Mountains in Oregon. North of the United States, its western 
boundary seems to have been formed by the main chain of the Rocky 
Mountains, among the foot-hills of which it has been found as far north 
as the sources of the Mackenzie River. Its most northern limit ap. 
pears to have been the northern shore of the Great Slave Lake in about 
latitude 62° to 64°. In the British Possessions its range to the eastward 
did not extend beyond the plains west of the Hudson's Bay highlands. 
Thence southward it occupied the valleys of the Saskatchewan and its 
tributaries to Lake Winnipeg and the valley of the Red River of the North. 
It ranged thence southward over the head-waters of the Mississippi, 
extending eastward nearly to the western shore of Lake Michigan, and 
thence still eastward over the prairies of Northern Indiana, and along 
the southern shore of Lake Erie into* Western Pennsylvania, where, as 
already stated, the Alleghanies formed, in general, its eastern limit. It 
was hence wholly absent from the region immediately north of the Great 
Lakes, and consequently from every portion of the present Canadas; its 
existence on the Atlantic slope of the continent being also confined to 
the highlands of North and South Carolina. With this preliminary 
statement respecting the extent of its former habitat, we will pass now 
to the details of the subject, presenting not only the evidence on which 
this general statement rests, but also investigating the numerous sup¬ 
posed references to its occurrence outside of these boundaries. 

The evidence bearing upon the general subject is, of course, resolva¬ 
ble into two kinds: first, that of a positive character, or direct state¬ 
ments touching the points at issue; secondly, inferential evidence, mainly 
of a negative character. The first explorers of the different parts of 
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buffalo, it is presumable that they would usually state where it was first 
encountered, and that they would refer frequently to its presence or ab¬ 
sence, as the case might be, at subsequent periods of their journeys. 
When no reference whatever is made to the buffalo iu the narratives of 
different travelers who passed at different times over the same region, 
it has been assumed, in the total absence also of all other evidence to 
the contrary, that the buffalo did not, during that period at least, exist 
over the special area in question. 

The use of the term vaches sauvages by many of the early French 
Jesuit writers, and that of wild cows by some of the early English ex¬ 
plorers, and also the terms buffe , buffle , and bceuf sauvage , for the desig¬ 
nation of the moose (Alces malchis) and the elk ( Cervus canadensis) as 
well as the buffalo, has resulted in erroneous conclusions in respect to 
the former range of the buffalo. Difficulties have also often arisen in 
respect to the identification of localities from the fact that the names of 
rivers, lakes, etc., were often differently applied by different writers, 
and were frequently entirely different from those now employed to des¬ 
ignate the same landmarks. Care, however, has been taken to trace 
out, in such cases, the modern equivalents of the older geographical 
names. 

For convenience of treatment the former supposed habitat of the buf¬ 
falo is divided into several districts, which are treated separately in what 
has seemed to be their most natural order. 


THE EASTERN BOUNDARY OF THE FORMER HABITAT OF THE BUFFALO 
CONSIDERED, INCLUDING AN EXAMINATION OF THE ALLEGED EVI¬ 
DENCE OF ITS OCCURRENCE IN NEW ENGLAND, THE CANADAS, THE 
MARITIME PARTS OF THE MIDDLE STATES, VIRGINIA, THE CARO- 
L1NAS, AND FLORIDA. 

As already stated, many prominent authoiities have regarded the 
range of the buffalo as formerly extending eastward to the Atlantic 
Coast, including the Middle States, and even portions of New England 
and the Canadas, while others seem to have had no doubt of its former 
existence from New York along the seaboard to Florida. Its former oc¬ 
currence in the western parts of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Vir¬ 
ginia, and Pennsylvania is established beyond question ; but its presence 
elsewhere on the Atlantic slope is highly questionable. Dr. Eichardson, 
writing in 1829, says: “At the period when Europeans began to form set¬ 
tlements in North America this animal [the American BisonJ was occa¬ 
sionally met with on the Atlantic Coast,” etc.* De Kay, writing in 1842, 
also leaves it to be inferred that the buffalo existed generally along the 
Atlantic slope south of New York. He says: “The bison, or American 
buffalo, has long since been extirpated from this State [New York]; and 
although it is not at present found east of the Mississippi, yet there is 
abundant testimony from various writers to show that this animal was 
formerly numerous along the Atlantic coast, from New York to Mexico.” t 
Unfortunately, however, he gives no reference to any of this “abundant 
testimony.” Captain E. B. Marcy, writing in 1853, says: “Formerly, 
buffaloes were found in countless herds over almost the entire northern 

* Richardson, Faun. Bor. Americana, Vol. I, p. 279, 1829. 
t Zoology of New York, Vol. 1, p. 110, 1842. 
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continent of America, from the twenty-eighth to the fiftieth degree of 
north latitude, and from the shores of Lake Champlain to the Kocky 
Mountains,”* and also cites a number of supposed references to its oc¬ 
currence in Newfoundland, New England, and Virginia. Professor 
Baird, as late as 1857, also states as follows: “The American buffalo 
was formerly found throughout the entire eastern portion of the United 
States to the Atlantic Ocean, and as far south as Florida.”! 

Region North of North Carolina .—Various writers during the last part 
of the sixteenth and the early part of the seventeenth centuries speak 
also of its occurrence in Canada, New England, Virginia, the Carolinas, 
and Florida; but some of these countries then embraced regions of in¬ 
definite extent to the westward, and thus often (as in the case of Canada 
and Florida, certainly) did in those early times include a portion of the 
range of the buffalo. But upon careful examination of the writings of 
these anthors I have failed to find a single mention of the occurrence of 
this animal within the present limits of New York, New England, Can¬ 
ada, or Florida that will bear a critical examination. On the other hand, 
in a score or more distinct enumerations of the animals of Virgina and 
New England, made prior to 1650, not a single allusion is made to the 
buffalo as existing on the Atlantic slope, north of the Carolinas, although 
all the other larger mammals are mentioned, and here and there de¬ 
scribed with sufficient detail to render them unquestionably recognizable.! 


* Maroy’s Exploration of the Red River, p. 103,1653. 

t Mammals of N. America, p. 664. See also Patent-Office Report, Agricultural, 1851- 
’52, p. 124,1852. 

X A few of these general notices, taken from a variety of sources, bnt largely from 
Hakluyt’s and Purchases collections of voyages, are appended as examples of their gen¬ 
eral character:— 

James Cartier, or Jacques Carthier, in 1534, reported “great store of wilde beasts, as 
Fan nee, Stags, Beares, Marternes, Hares and Foxes, with divers other sort©,” on the 
St. Lawrence, but mentions no other large animals—nothing like the bnftalo—in his 
several distinct enumerations of the “beasts.”— Hakluyt, Voyages, Vol. Ill, pp. 231- 
290. 

Sir Francis Roberaul, in bis account of his voyage up the St. Lawrence in 1542, says 
of the Indians: “ They feed also of Stagges, wild Bores, Bugles, Porkespynes, and store 
of other wild beastes.”— Hakluyt, Vol. Ill, p. 290. 

In Hariot’s account of Virginia, written in 1587, he enumerates among the beasts, 
“ Deere,” “ Conies,” “ Saquenuckot, and Maqnowoc, two kinds of small beasts, greater 
than Conies, which are very good meat,” “ Squirels ” and “ Beares,” and adds: “ I have 
the names of eight and twenty severall sorts of beasts, which I have beard of to be 
here and there dispersed in the countrey,- especially in the maine: of which there are 
only twelve kinds that we have vet discovered, and of those that be good meat we 
know only them before mentioned.”— Hakluyt, Vol. Ill, p. 333. 

In the Report of Gosnold’s Voyage (1602) to Northern Virginia are enumerated 
“ Deere in great store, very great and large: Beares, Luzernes, blacke Foxes, Beavers, 
Otters, Wilde-cata, very large and great, Dogs like Foxes, blacke and sharpe-noeed; 
Conies.”— Purchas, Pilgrims , Vol. IV, p. 1653. 

Martin Pring, in the account of his voyage (made in 1603), speaks of the “Beasts” 
of Northern Virginia, as follows: “ We saw here also sundry sorts of Beasts, as Stags, 
Deere, Beares, Wolves, Foxes, Lusernes, and Dogges with sharpe noses.” Again, he 
says: “The Beasts here are Stags, fallow Deere in abundance, Beares, Wolves, Foxes, 
Lusernes [Raccoons], and (some say) Tygres, Porcupines, and Dogges with sharpe and 
long noses, with many other sorts of wild beasts, whose Cases and Furres being here¬ 
after purchased by exchange may yeeld no small gaine to os.”— Purchas, Vol. IV, 
pp. 1654, 1656. 

In James Hosier’s account of a voyage made by Captain George Way month, in 1695, 
to Virginia, we find, in his enumeration of the products of the country, the following: 
“ Bsassts . Deere red and fallow, Beare, Wolfe, Beaver, Otter, Conie, Mariams, Sables, 
Hogs, Porkespines, Polcats, Cats, wild great, Dogs some like Foxes, some like onr other 
beasts the Savages sign© unto ns with homes and broad eares, which we take to be 
Olkes or Loshes.” (Purchas, Vol. IV, p. 1667.) The locality here referred to more 
particularly was the mouth of the St. Lawrence River, Virginia at this time including 
the northern portion of the Atlantic coast as fur as it bad been explored. 

Captain John Smith, in bis Description of Virginia, published in 1606, says: “Of 
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caribou, bear, and other large mammals and birds occur with greater or 
less frequency at different localities, t 

Professor Baird, however, refers to the occurrence of their bones u in 
the alluvial deposits of rivers, bogs, and caves, 1 ” near Carlisle, in Penn- 
sylvania.J 

Among the more important references to the supposed occurrence 
of the buffalo on the Atlantic slope, north of the Potomac, ore the 
following. One often quoted is that contained in a letter from Mr. 
Anthonie Parkhurst to Pickard Hakluyt, dated 1578, concerning the 
“true state and commodities of Newfoundland.” Parkhurst writes: 
“Nowe againe, for Venison plentie, especially to the North about 
the grand baie, and in the South neere Cape Pace and Plesance: 
there are many other kinds of beasts, as Luzarnes, and other mighty 
beastes like to camels in greatnesse, and their feete cloven, I did see 
them farre off not able to discerne them perfectly, but their steps 
shewed that their feete were cloven, aud bigger than the feete of 
Camels, I suppose them to bee a kind of Buffes which I read to 
be in the countreyes adjacent, and very many in the firme lande.”§ 
Though it is supposed by some that the musk ox may have been 
referred to in this allusion to a “ kind of Buffes,” there is apparently 

Beasts, the chiefe are Dears, nothing differing from oars. In the Desarts, towards the 
heads of the Rivers, there are many, bat amongst the Rivers, few. There is a beast 
they call Aroughcun, much like a Badger, bat useth to live on trees as Squirrels doe. 
Their squirrels, some are neere as great as our smallest sort of wilde Rabbets, some 
blackish, or blacke and white, bat the most are gray. A small beast they have, they 
call Aasapanick, bat wee call them flying Squirrels, because spreading their legs, and 
so stretching the largeness of their skinnes, that they have been seen to flie thirtio or 
fortie yards. An Opassam hath a head like a Swine, and a taile like a Rat, and is of 
the bignesse of a Cat. Under her belly she hath a bag, wherein she lodgetb, carrieth, 
and snckleth her young. Mussascus, is a beast of the forme and nature of our water 
Rats, but many of them smell exceeding strongly of Musk. Their Hares are no bigger 
than our Conies, and few of them to be found. 

‘•Their Beares are very little in comparison of those of Muscovia and Tartaria. The 
Beaver is as big as any ordinarie great Dog, but bis legs exceeding short. His fore 
feet like a Dogs, his hinder feet like a Swans. His taile somewhat like the forme of a 
Racket bare without haire, which to eate the Savages esteeme a great delicate. They 
have many Otters, which as the Beavers they take with snares, and esteeme the skins 
great ornaments, and of all those beasts they use to feede when they catch them. 

“ There is also a beast Vetchunqvoyes, in the forme of a wilde Cat, their Foxes are like 
our silver haired Conies of a small proportion, and not smelling like those in England. 
Their Dogs of that Countrey are like their Wolves, and cannot barke but howle; and 
their Wolves not much bigger than our English Foxes. Martins, Powlecats, Weessels, 
and MinkB we know they have, because we have seene many of their skins, though 
very seldome any of them alive. But one thing is strange, that wee could never per¬ 
ceive their vermine destroy our Hens, Egges, nor Chickens, nor doe any hurt, nor their 
Flyes nor Serpents any way pernitious, where in the South parts of America they are 
alwaies dangerous and often deadly.”— Purchas, Vol. IV, pp. 1695, 1696. 

In Hakluyt’s “ Description of Florida,” compiled from the French authors, he says, 
under the head of “ The Beastes of Florida: ” “ The Beastes best known in this Coun¬ 
trey are Stagges, Hindes. Goates, Deere, Leopards [Lynxes], Ounces, Lusernes, divers 
sorts of Wolves, wilde Dogs, Hares, Cunnies, and a certaine kinde of Beast that differ- 
eth little from the Lyon of Africa.”— Hakluyt, Vol. Ill, p. 369. 

In a “ True Declaration of the estate of the Colonie in Virginia,” printed in 1610, we 

• I have been assured of this fact by the late Professor J. Wyman, and by Mr. F. W. 
Putnam, and others who have made these prehistoric remains of the aborigines a 
special study. 

t8ee Wyman’s Account of some Kjcekenmceddings, or Shell-heaps, in Maine and 
Massachusetts.— Amer. Naturalist , Vol. I, pp. 561-584, 1868. 

t PatentOffioe Report, Agricultural, 1851-’52, p. 124. 

$ Hakluyt, Voyages, etc., Vol. Ill, p. 173, London, 1600. (The Editi n of 1810 is the 
one quoted in this memoir.) 
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little reason to doubt that these “ Buffes 77 were the moose, which the 
early voyagers found on the adjacent mainland in great numbers; 
yet Marcy* and others have supposed this to be a possible reference 
to the buffalo, probably from the occurrence of the word “ Buffes." 

Another similar reference to the occurrence of an animal like an ox 
in Newfoundland is contained in the report of Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s 
voyage to this island in 1583. lu an enumeration of the 11 commodities 
thereof 77 are mentioned “ Beasts of sundry kindes, red deare, baffles 
or a beast, as it seemeth by the tract & foote very large, in maner of 
an oxe. 77 1 In the account of the “ first voyage made to the coast of 
America 77 by Captains Philip Amadas and Arthur Barlowe, in 1534, it 
is said that they treated with the Indians for “ Cbamoys, Buffe and 
Deere skinnes 77 ;} and Thomas Hariot, in his “brief© and true report 
of the new found land of Virginia," written in 1587, mentions “ Deer 
skinnes dressed after the manner of Chamoes, or undressed, 77 among 
the commodities of the country. § The same writer speaks later of the 
“ beasts 77 of Virginia, and says, “ I have the names of eight and twenty 
severall sorts, .... of which there are only twelve kinds that we 
have yet discovered, and of those that be good meat, we know only them 
before mentioned, 77 among which there is no mention of any “ Buffes, 77 
“ Baffles, 77 “ wild Cattle, 77 or anything that can be regarded as at all 
like ihe buffalo. || 

read: 44 The Beasts of the Countrie, as Deere, red, and follow, do aoswere in maltitude 
(people for people considered) to onr proportion of oxen, which appeareth by these 
experiences. First the people of the Conntrie are apparelled in the skinnes of these 
beasts; Next, hard by the fort, two hundred in one heard have been usually observed. 
Farther, onr men have seen 4000. of these skins pyled up in one wardrombe of Potehatom ; 
Lastly, infinite store have been presented to Captaine Newport upon sundry occnrrentfe: 
each a plentieof Cattell, as all the Spaniards found not in tne whole kingdoms of Mexico, 
when all their presents were bat hennes, and ginycocks, and the bread of Main), and 
Cently. There are Arocouns, and Apossouns, in shape like to pigges, shrouded in hol¬ 
low roots of trees; There are Hares and Conies, and other beasts proper to the Conntrie 
in plentifull manner.”— Force’s Coll. But. Trade, Vol. Ill, No. 1, p. 13. 

Captain John Smith, in his 44 Description of New England,” printed in 1616, thus 
enumerates the “beasts”: 44 Moos, a beast bigger than a Stagge; Deere, red, and Fal¬ 
low; Be vers, Wolves, Foxes, both blacke ana other; Aroughconds [raccoons], Wild¬ 
cats, Beares, Otters, Martins, Fitches, Mnsqnassns, and diverse sorts of vermino, whose 
names I know not.”— Force’s Coll. Hist. Tracts f Vol. II, No. 1, p. IT. 

William Strachey, in his 44 Histone of Travaile into Virginia Britannia,” written 
before 1620, says: 44 ... . the people Labout the Chesapeake Bay] breed up tame 
turkies about their howses, and take apes in the mountaines,” on the authority of an 
Indian named Machumps. Again he says: 44 Martins, pole-catts, weeaells, and monkeys 
we knowe they have, because we have seene many of their skynus, though very sel¬ 
dom any of them alive.”— Hakluyt Society's Publications , Vol. for 1849, pp. 26,125. 

44 In New England’s Plantation” (London, 1630), it is said: 44 For Beasts there are 
some Beares, and they say some Lyons also; for they have been seen at Cape Anne. 
Also here are severall sorts of Deere, some whereof bring three or four young ones at 
once, which is not ordinarie in England. Also Wolves, Foxes, Beavers, Otters, Martins, 
great wild Cats, and a great Beast called a Molke [moose] as bigge as an Oxe. I have 
seen the Bkins of all these Beasts since I came to this Plantation, exoepting Lyons. 
Also here are great store of Sqnerrels, some greater, and some smaller and leaser; then 
are some of the lesser sort, they teU me, that by a certaine Skin will fly from Tree to 
Tree though they stand forre distant.”— Force’s Coll. Hist. Tracts, Vol. I, No. 12, p. 8. 

Thomas Morton, in his 44 New English Canaan,” printed in 1632, devotes six pages to 
a description of the 44 beasts,” giving very quaint and curious descriptions of all the 
more important, but makes no reference to any animal like the buffalo. 

Father Andrew White, in describing Maryland in 1G32, says, “But so great is tho 
abundance of swine ana deer that they are rather troublesome than aavantageoas. 

* Exploration of the Red River of Louisiana, p. 104, 1853. 
t Hakluyt, Voyages, etc., Vol. Ill, p. 195. 
t Ibid., p. 303. $ Ibid., p. 327. |] Hakluyt, Voyages, etc., p. 333. 
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tionable references to the buffalo, which have been referred to as pos¬ 
sible evidence of its existence on the Atlantic slope, but the whole 
narrative is full of exaggerations and fanciful descriptions of mythical 
things and scenes, while the localities are wholly vague. The account 
speaks, for instance, of 44 great plentye of Buffes .... w oh are 
Beastes as bigge as twoe Oxen in length almost twentye foote, havinge 
longe eares like a blndde bownde w th long heares about there eares, ther 
homes be Crooked like Rames homes, ther eyes blacke, there heares 
longe blacke, rough and hagged as a Goate, the Hydes of these Beastes 
are solde verye deare. These Beastes doe keepe Company only by 
couples a male and a female and doe always tighte w lh others of the 
same kynde.”* 

The account also says, 44 He did alsoe see in that Countrye boathe 
Elephantes and Uunces. He did also see one other straunge Beaste 
bigger than a Beare, yt had nether heade nor necke, his eyes and mouthe 
weare in his brest.” It also describes 44 redd Sheepe ” which lived in 
herds of five hundred individuals. Since Ingram’s route doubtless took 
him through a portion of the range of the buffalo, the above-quoted 
description of 44 Buffes” may refer to that animal, but there is nothing 
to show that the locality was on the Atlantic slope. 

Cows slso are innumerable, and oxen suitable for bearing burdens or for food; besides 
five other kinds of large beasts unknown to ns, which our neighbors admit to their 
table. Sheep will have to be taken hence or from the Canaries; asses also, and mules 
and horses. The neighboring forests are full of wild bulla and heifers, of which five 
hundred or six hundred thousand are annually carried to Saville from that part which 
lies towards New Mexico. As many deer as you wish can be obtained from the neigh- 
ing people. Add to this muskrats, rabbits, boavers, badgers, and marteus, not how¬ 
ever destructive, as with us, to eggs and hens.”— A Relation of the Colony of the Lord 
Baron of Baltimore, in Maryland, near Virginia, $c. (Force’s Coll. Hist. Tracts , Vol. IV, 
No. 12, pp. 6, 7.) 

In •* A Perfect Description of Virginia,” printed in London in 1649, is given a list of 
“ Beasts , great and small as followeth : above 20 severall kinds,” including all the larger 
species, but no reference is made to the buffalo.— Force’s Coll. Hist. Tracts, Vol. II, No. 

8, p. 16. 

In an “Account of Virginia in Generali, but particularly Carolana, which comprehends 
Roanoak and the southern parts of Virginia printed in 1650, it is said, “Nor is the 
Land any lesse provided of native Flesh, Elkes bigger then Oxen, whose hide is ad¬ 
mirable Buffe, flesh excellent, and maybe made, if kept domesticke, as useful for draught 
and carriage as Oxeu. Deere in a numerous abundance, and delicate Venison, Racoones, 
Hares, Conyes^ Bevers, Squirrel], Beares, all of a delightfull nourishment for food, and 
their Furres rich, warme, and convenient for clothing and Merchandise.”— Force’s 
Coll . Hist. Tracts, Vol. Ill, No. 11, pp. 11, 12. 

Clayton, in his very detailed account of the natural products of Virginia, written in 
1688, says, “ There were neither Horses, Bulls, Cows, Sheep, or Swine, iu all the Country, 
before the coming of the English , as I have heard, and nave much reason to believe. 
. . . . Wild Bulls and Cows there are now iu the uninhabited Parts, but such only 

as have been bred from some that have strayed, and become wild, and have propagated 
their kind, and are difficult to be shot, having a great Acuteness of Smelling.’’— Force’s 
Coll. Hist. Tracts, Vol. Ill, No. 12, p. 35. 

This leads to the inference that the frequent allusions to wild bulls and wild cows in 
the early accounts of Virginia, etc., often really refer to domestic cattle that had run 
wild. 

Many citations of a similar character might be added, containing curious and inter¬ 
esting descriptions of the “ beasts,” but none of the enumerations'include the buffalo. 
As these descriptions of the country and its products were mostly prepared for the 
purpose of encouraging emigration, it is not presumable that so important an animal 
as the buffalo would have been omitted if these early writers bad ever heard of it as 
existing in any part of the countries they describe. 

* The Land Travels of David Ingram and others iu the years 1568-’69. From the Rio 
de Minas in the Gulph of Mexico to Cape Breton in Acadia. Edited from the original 
MS. (Sloane MSS., Mus. Brit., No. 1447, ff. 1-18) by P. C. J. Weston, in Doc. connected 
with the Hist, of S. Carolina. London, 1856, p. 14. 
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Champlain, as early as 1604, ascended the St. Lawrence River nearly 
to Lake Ontario, and although he obtained from the Indians quite dis¬ 
tinct accounts of Lakes Ontario and Erie, and of the Copper Mines of 
Lake Superior, he seems not to have learned anything respecting the 
buffalo. The animal which he describes as the 44 Orignac” or 44 Original * 
is without doubt the moose. He mentions it as an animal “ which is like 
an Ox,”* and Purchas in his marginal notes, adds, 4fc Orignac, a beast 
like an oxe.” He first met with it at the mouth of the Saguenay, and 
later encountered it among the animals be found at the mouth of the 
Richelieu, speaking of it as the u Orignac,” and Purchas again adds, 
“ Orignas are before said to bee like oxen, perhaps Buffes. Lescarbot , 
[says] that Orignacs are Ellans?\ —the French term for the moose. The 
name 44 orignac ” or 44 original” of the early French explorers appears 
to have been applied indifferently to both the moose (Alee* malchis) and 
the elk (Cervus canadensis ), but never to the buffalo. Champlain, in 
speaking of the game he found about Lake Champlain, makes no refer¬ 
ence to the buffalo, neither do any of the subsequent writers of the 
seventeenth century. In regard to the “Ellans,” we find in Lescarbot’s 
account the following: 44 The winter being come, the Savages of the 
Conn trey did assemble themselves from farre to Port RoyaU , for to tracks 
with the Frenchmen for such things as they had. some bringing Beavers 
skins and Otters .... and also Ellans or Stagges, whereof good 
huffe be made.”( We thus see that the term buffe was also applied to 
the products of the elk and moose. Charlevoix’s description of the 
Original, however, is strictly applicable to the moose, and to no other 
animal. Charlevoix says: 44 What they here [in Canada] call the Orig¬ 
inal, is what in Germany , Poland and Muscovy , they call the Elk, or 

Great Beast.Its Horns are not less long than those of a 

Hart, and much wider. They are flat and forked like those of a Deer, 
and are renewed every Year.”§ 

Hennepin ascended the St. Lawrence and crossed the lakes to the 
prairies of Indiana and Illinois in 1679-80, but Hennepin in his narra¬ 
tive of his travels does not speak of meeting with the buffalo until he 
had reached the Illinois River in December, 1679.|| In his account of 
the productions of Canada, he says, 44 There are to be had Skins of Elks, 
or Orignaux , as they are called in Canada, of the white Wolf or Lynx, 
of black Foxes, .... of common Foxes, Otters, Martins, wild Cats, 
wild Goats, Harts, Porcupines,” etc.fl In the account he has given of 
his travels he describes the buffalo with such particularity •• as to leave 
no doubt that if he had met with or known of the occurrence of the 
buffalo in what is now known as Canada, he would not have failed to 
enumerate it among the products of that country. 

In 1763 Marquette passed up the St. Lawrence, and through the 
Great Lakes to the Mississippi Valley, by way of Lake Michigan and 
the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, but he appears not to have met with 
the buffalo till he reached the Wisconsin River.tt 

Charlevoix, w’ho traversed the same country in 1720, and who has 
left us in his letters a full account of his journey up the St. Lawrence, 

* Purchas, Pilgrims, Voi. IV, p. 1607. 

t Ibid., p. 1613. 

t Parcbas, Pilgrims, Vol. IV, p. 1613. 

$ Letters to the Dutchess of Lesdignieres, Goadby’s English Ed.. London, 1763, p. 04. 

|| New Discovery of a great Country in America, English Ed., 1698, p. 90. 

If Voyage into North America, English Ed., 1679, pp. 136,137. 

** New Discovery, etc., p. 91. 

ft An Account of the Discovery of some new Countries and Nations in N. America in 
1673. Translation in French’s Hist. Coll. La., Part II, pp. 279-297. 
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along the northern shore. Concerning the game of the country border¬ 
ing Lake Brie he says, “ Water-fowl swarmed everywhere: I cannot 
say there is such Plenty of Game in the Woods, but I know that on 
the South Side there are vast Herds of wild Cattle.”* Again he says, 
“ But at the end of five or six leagues [from Detroit River], inclining 
towards the Lake Erii to the South West, one sees vast Meadows 
winch extend above a hundred Leagues every Way, and which feed a pro¬ 
digious Number of those Cattle which I have already mentioned sev¬ 
eral Times-”t He gives, however, an account of the “chase” in Can¬ 
ada, in which he describes the method of hunting the buffalo, but the 
locality is specified as “ the Southern and Western Parts of New France, oh 
both Sides of the Mississippi,which was then generally called Canada. 

In the account of the Voyage of Father Simon Le Moine to the coun¬ 
try of the “Iroquois Onondagoes” iu 1653-54 we find what at first sight 
seems to be indisputable evidence of the existence of the buffalo at the 
eastern end of Lake Ontario, in both New York and Canada. In this 
account we find the following: “At the other side of the Rapid § I per¬ 
ceived a herd of wild cows\\ which were passing at their ease in great 
state. Five or six hundred are seen sometimes in these regions in one 
drove.” fl In the “ Relation de la Nouvelle France en l’Ann6e 1665, 
we find the following description of the St. Lawrence River: “ This is 
one of the most important rivers that can be seen, whether we regard 
its beauty or its convenience, for we meet there almost throughout, a 
vast number of beautiful Islands, some large, others small, but all cov¬ 
ered wjth fine timber and full of deer, bears, tcild cows ,** which supply 
abundance of provisions necessary for the travelers, who find it every¬ 
where, and sometimes entire herds of fallow deer.”tt 

We have here a term ( caches sauvages) employed which was often used 
by the early French writers to designate the buffalo, and also the ac¬ 
count of large herds being seen, which seems still further to imply that 
the animals were unquestionably buffaloes, yet the locality is one which 
was frequently passed over by travellers during the previous fifty years, 
not one of whom mentions the occurrence of the buffalo on the St. 
Lawrence, nor is any mention of its occurrence there made by subse¬ 
quent writers. The region is, furthermore, a heavily wooded country, 
situated several hundred miles from the prairies, and from the most 
easterly known range of the buffalo. These facts alone tend to render 
these accounts improbable, but fortunately we are not left in doubt as 
to the character of the animals here mentioned, for in the sequel of 

# Letters, Goadby’s English Ed., 1763, p. 170. Dodsley’s English Edition says “ a 
prodigious quantity of Buffaloes” (Vol. II, p. 3). 

t Ibid, p. 178. Dodsley's Translation says agaiu, “ those buffaloes ” (Vol. II, p. 18). 

t Ibid., p. 68. 

$ This locality is jnst below St. Ignatius, on the St Lawrence, not for from Lake 
Ontario. 

|| 11 Vaches sauvages,” in the original. Relation de la Nonv. France en les Annies 
1653-54, p. 85. 

IT Documentary Hist New York, Vol. I, p. 31. 

** “ Vaohes sauvages.” Relation de la Nouv. France en Fannie 1665, pp. 49,50. Mr. 
J. G. Shea also observes: “ The animal oalled by the Canadian French vaohe sauvage 
was the American elk, or moose,” and oites Boucher (Hist Nat. du Canada) as author¬ 
ity. “ Boucher,” says Shea, 11 expressly states that the buffaloes were found only in 
the Ottawa country, that is, in the far West, while the vache sauvage , or original, and 
the ant sauvage , or caribou, were seen in Canada.”— Disoovtry and Exploration of the 
Mississippi Valley f p. 16, footnote. 

ft Documentary History of New York, Vol. I, p. 62. 

31 G S 
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Father Le Maine’s Journal the following passages render it certain that 
the animals referred to were either deer or elk:— 

“ 1st day of Sept. I never saw so many deer, bat we had no incli¬ 
nation to hunt. My companion killed three, as if against his wilL 
What a pity! for we left all the venison there, reserving the hides and 
some of the most delicate morsels. 

“ 2nd of the month. Travelling through vast prairies, we saw in divers 
quarters immense herds of wild bulls and cows;* their horns resemble 
in some respects the antlers of the stag . 

“ 3d and 4th. Our game does not leave us; it seems that venison and 
game follow us everywhere. Droves of twenty cows plunge into the 
water as if to meet us. Some are killed, for sake of amusement, by blows 
of an axe.”! 

From the context we learn that the locality was but a few leagues 
above Montreal, on the St. Lawrence. These bands of “ bulls and 
cows” were doubtless elks (Cervus canadensis) 

Peter Kalm says: “Wild cattle are” [1749] “abundant in the southern 
parts of Canada, and have been there from time immemorial. They are 
plentiful in those parts, particularly where the Illinois Indians live, 
which are nearly in the latitude of Philadelphia; but further north they 
are seldom observed.”§ In respect to this passage it is almost needless 
to add that the portion of Canada here mentioned is the present State 
of Illinois. 

Ogilby says: “ Towards the South of New York are many Baffles, 
Beasts which (according to Erasmus Stella) are betwixt a Horse and a 

Stag. They have broad branching Horns like a Stag, short Tail, 

rough Neck, Hair colored according to the several seasons,” etc. The 
animals here called Buffles , were of course elks, showing again that the use 
of the term buffles does not necessarily imply a reference to the buffalo. 
The same writer, however, in his description of Maryland, says: “ In the 
upper parts of the Country are Buffaloes , Elks, Tygers , Bears } Wolves , 
Racoons , and many other sorts of Beasts. r || What portion of the country 
may have been referred to as the “upper parts of the country” is uncer¬ 
tain, but the preceding narratives of exploration, on which Ogilby’s work 
is based, make no mention of the existence of the buffalo in the region 
now known as Maryland. 

Father Andrew White, in “An Account of the Colony of the Lord 
Baron of Baltimore, in Maryland, near Virginia,” published in 1677, in his 
account of the animals previously quoted (p. 78, footnote), says: “ There 
are also vast herds of cows and wild oxen, fit for beasts of burden and 
good to eat..... The nearest woods are full of horses and wild bulls 
and cows. Five or six thousand of the skins of these animals are carried 
every year to Saville, from that part of the country which lies westward 
towards New Mexico.”^ It is evident that this reference to herds of wild 
cattle refers not at all to the buffalo, nor even to the region of country now 
known as Maryland, but to the Spanish Possessions in the southwest, 

* The original says, “ grand troupeanx de bcenfs A de vaches sauvages.”—Ret. eta, 
1653-54, p. 60. 

t Ibid., pp. 43, 44. Translated from Relation de la Nonv. France, 1653-54, pp. 96, 
96. 

! Hunters, both in Northern New England and in the West, commonly speak of the 
male moose and elk as “ boll moose ” and “ ball elk/’ and the females as “ oow moose” 
and “ cow elk.” 

§ Kalin’s Travels in N. America, Forster’s Translation, VoL III, p. 60. 

|| Ogilby’s America, pp. 172,196 (London, 1681). 

U Translation of Father White’s “Account,” in Force’s Coll. Hist. Tracts, VoL IV, 
No. 12,pp.6, 7. 
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Professor B. D. Cope,t however, recently says: “Of the ruminants [of 
Maryland], the bison (Bos americanus) and the elk ( Cervus canadensis ), 
the largest known of the true deer, have been destroyed by human 
agency,” implying their former existence in that State, On inquiry of 
Professor Cope for the grounds of such an inference he states! that he 
has found their unfossilized bones in superficial deposits in Virginia, 
and adds: “I think, but will not now assert, from more northern local- 
iti©s. 7, § 

In Salmon’s “ Present State of Virginia,” printed in 1737, we read 
that Sir William Berkeley sent (apparently about 1733) a small party of 
“ about fourteen English and as many Indians , under the command of 
Captain Henry Batt,” to explore the country to the westward of the 
settlements in Virginia. “ They set out together,” says Salmon, u from 
Appomattox, and in Seven Days March reach’d the Foot of the Mountains. 
The Mountains they first arriv’d at were not extraordinary high or 
steep, but after they had pass’d the first Bidge they encounter’d others 
that seem’d to reach the Clouds, and were so perpendicular and full of 
Precipices, that sometimes in a whole Day’s March they could not travel 
three miles in a direct Line. In other Places they found large level 
Plains and fine Savanna’s three or four Miles wide, in which were an 
infinite quantity of Turkies, Deer, Elks, and Buffaloes, so gentle and 
undisturbed that they had no Fear at the Appearance of the Men, but 
would suffer them to come almost within Beach of their Hands.”|| This 
account shows that buffaloes were not seen by the explorers till they 
entered the mountains and encountered the herds that extended east¬ 
ward from the valleys of West Virginia. 

Another reference to the supposed occurrence of the buffalo on the 
eastern slope of the Alleghanies is the discovery by Sir Samuel Argoll 
of “ Shag-haired Oxen” in Virginia. In his letter to 11 Master Nicholas 
Hawes (written June, 1613”), as given by Purchas, Sir Samuel says: •.. • 
“[I] returned my self with the ship into Pembrooic Biver, and so discov¬ 
ered to the head of it, which is about 65. leagues into the Land, and nav¬ 
igable for any ship. And then marching into the Countrie , I found great 
store of Cattle as big as Kine, of which, the Indians that were my guides, 
killed a couple which wee found to be very good and wholesome meate, 
and are very easie to be killed, in regard they are heavy, slow, and not so 
wild as other beasts of the wildernesse.”^ Purchas also says, in his 
“ Virginias Verger, or Discourse on Virginia,” in enumerating the ani¬ 
mals of Virginia, u I might adde Shag haired oxen, seen by Sir Samuel 
Argoll.” 

The u Pembrook,” or “Peubrooke” mentioned in Argoll’s account, 
has generally been considered as the “ Patowomeck,” or one of its 


* 8ee Clavigero's History of Mexico, Cullen's English Translation, Vol. II, p. 308> 
where Clavigero states, on the authority of Acosta, that in 1587 sixty-four thousand 
three hundred and fifty ox hides were taken to Spain, so rapidly had the domestic cat¬ 
tle increased in Mexico. 
tNe w Top. Map of Maryland, p. 16,1873. 
t In a letter dated December 22,1875. 

$ In this connection I may add that I have examined remains from the banks of the 
Susquehanna, and other localities in Maryland, some partly fossilized and others nearly 
unchanged, which though collected for bison remains proved to be those of domestic 
cattle. 

Q Salmon (T.), The Present State of Virginia, p. 14 (London. 1737). 

If Purchas* Vol. IV, p. 1765. 
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affluents, bat it was, I think, unquestionably the James. # The region 
visited by Captain Batt must have also been somewhere on the head¬ 
waters of the James. There is still traditional evidence that buffaloes 
formerly passed eastward from the head-waters of the Great Kanawha, 
in West Virginia, to this region. Professor Shaler, being aware of the 
existence of such names as “ Buffalo Springs” and “ Buffalo Ford,” in 
the region of Amherst, Bath, and Pocahontas Counties, Virginia, has 
made successful effort to ascertain whether they indicated the former 
presence there of buffaloes. In answer to his inquiries respecting the 
matter, Mr. 0. W. Pritchett has kindly sent him the following import¬ 
ant information. Mr. Pritchett says that the “ old men” of that country 
affirm “ that the Buffalo Springs were so named from a Salt Lick near 
by of that name, to which their fathers were guided by the buffalo trails. 
The tradition is abundant and easily verified, that buffalo and elk were 
numerous in that part of Virginia within a period comparatively recent. 
These traditions are especially abundant in Bath and Pocahontas Coun¬ 
ties, lying between the Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies. On the Cow 
Pasture River (which with the Jackson forms the James) in Bath County, 
a few miles below the Blowing Cave and Wallawhatoola Springs (Indian 
names for Crooked River) is a salt lick ? near which they still show the 
deep-worn trail of the buffalo, at the point where they crossed the river, 

still called Buffalo Ford.There are men still living there 

whose fathers and grandfathers saw the buffalo, and even, in one in¬ 
stance, caught and domesticated tbem.”t In corroboration of the above 
important statements, Mr. Pritchett refers to a number of the descend¬ 
ants of the first settlers of the region in question as being ready to 
vouch for his statements. The localities he mentions are all well up in 
the.mountains, beyond the Blue Ridge, Pocahontas County being wholly 
west of the divide, on the Greenbrier River, Bath County adjoins it on 
the east, and embraces the extreme upper tributaries of the James. 
These counties are the ones referred to by Mr. Pritchett as those where 
the evidence of the former presence of the buffalo is still u abundant” 
Amherst County is some distance lower down the James, and if the 
name u Buffalo Springs,” in that county, is to be considered as satisfac¬ 
tory evidence of the former existence there of the buffalo, these animals 
must have at times wandered to some distance down the James, as far 
at least as the Blue Ridge. Watson, in his 4 ‘ Annals of Philadelphia,”! 
says; “ The latest mention of buffaloes nearest to our region of country 
is mentioned in 1730, when a gentleman from the Shanadore, Va., saw 
there a buffalo killed of 1,400 pounds, and several others came in a drove 
at the same time.” This was probably a wandering herd from the region 
of the Upper James River. 

There are also reasons for supposing that the buffalo at times crossed 
through the low valleys of the Alleghanies in Central Pennsylvania to 
the Atlantic slope. Professor Baird has reported the occurrence of its 

* The “ Patowomeck” mentioned by Argoll (or Argah) is evidently the Indian chief 
of that name, and not the river “ Patowomeck.” Parohas, in his marginal notes to 
ArgoH's letter, says, “ His first voyage to Patauxmec and Pmbroohe River/’ not Risers ; 
and again, “ The second voyage to Fenbrooke River.” Argoll himself speaks of going 
to “ fetch Come from Patawomeck for which purpose he u entered into Pembrooke 
River,” and after obtaining his cargo of corn he “ hasted to Jame* Towne,” and later 
arrived at Point Comfort. After distributing the com he returned again “ into Pern- 
brook River,”.and made the discovery of a “great store of Cattle as bigas Kine.” 
Whilst engaged “ in this business” he conceived the idea of going to the “ great King 
PatoicomcchP for the purpose of obtaining possession by lt stratagem” of the “ Great 
Powhatans Daughter PokahvntU.” 

t Letter to Professor Shaler, dated Glasgow. Mo., July 31, 1875. 

X The locality, though not stated, is probably Cumberland County. 
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as “ Baffalo Creek” and u Buffalo Valley,” 1 in Union Oonnty, near Lewis- 
burg. 

Through the kindness of Professor C. H. Hamlin, I am able to Bhow 
that such names owe their origin to the former presence of buffa¬ 
loes at this locality. Professor x Hamlin, on writing to Professor J. R. 
Loomis, of the University at Lewisburg, received from him the fol¬ 
lowing in reply to his inquiries. In a letter dated Lewisburg, Pa., 
March 14, 1876, Professor Loomis writes as follows: “I have made 
such inquiries as I could. One man whose grandfather he well remem¬ 
bers, as well as much of his conversation, and who lived here one hun¬ 
dred years ago, never heard of the bison being native of this valley. I 
went to see the oldest native-born citizen of our town, who is now* 
eighty-six years old. He says there were no buffaloes in his early days, 
but it was a current notion in his boyhood days that there had formerly 

been.Since writing the above I have received the enclosed 

note from Mr. Wolfe, the first gentleman referred to on the other page. 
The information, .... coming so directly, .... is proba¬ 
bly the best that can now be gathered up.” 

In the note frdm Mr. J. Wolfe to Professor Loomis, Mr. Wolfe states 
as follows: “ Since seeing you this morning I have had a conversation 
with Dr. Beck, and he informs me that buffaloes, at an early day, were 
very abundant in this valley, and that the valley received its name 
from that circumstance. The Doctor received his information from 
Colonel John Kelly, who was a prominent and early settler in the 
valley. Kelly told the Doctor that he shot the last one that was seen 
in the valley. Kelly received his information of the abundance of 
buffaloes from au old Indian named Logan, friendly to the whites, and 
who remained among the whites after the Indians were driven away.” 

Under date of March 30,1876, Professor Loomis wrote again to Pro¬ 
fessor Hamlin respecting the same matter, from which I quote the fol¬ 
lowing : u I sought an interview with Dr. Beck.TheColonel 

Kelly referred to was a soldier and officer in the Revolutionary War, 
and was a leading man in some fight in New Jersey during the war. A 
small monument is in our cemetery to his memory, from which I take 
the following inscription : 1 Col. John Kelly died Feb. 18th, 1832, aged 
88 years & 7 days/ He owned a farm about five miles from Lewisburg, 
in Kelly township, which was named from him. About 1790 or 1800 
(such is the indefiniteness) Colonel Kelly was out with his gun on the 
McClisterfarm (which joined that of Colonel Kelly), and just at evening 
saw and shot a buffalo. His dog was young, and at so late an hour he 
did not allow it to pursue. The next morning he went to hunt his 
game, but did not find it. Nearly a week later word was brought him 
that it had been found, dead, some mile or two away. He found the 
information correct, but the animal had been considerably torn and 
eaten by the wolves. He regarded the animal as a stray one, and had 
never heard of any in the valley at a later day. Dr. Beck had the ac¬ 
count from Colonel Kelly about three months before his death. 

The Colonel also told him that the valley was wooded originally with 
large but scattered trees, so that the grass grew abundantly and fur¬ 
nished good pasturage for the buffalo, and that the animal had been 
from this circumstance very abundant in the valley. The Colonel re¬ 
peated the statement of a friendly Indian, Logan (probably not the 
native chief of that name), who said that the buffalo had been very 
abundant. .He, Dr. Beck, had the same statement from Michael Grove, 





last stage when reliable tradition can be had.” 

This, of course, affords satisfactory proof of the former existence of 
the buffalo in the region about Lewisburg, which forms the most easterly 
point to which the buffalo has been positively traced.* 

The foregoing historical evidence is sufficient apparently to show the 
improbability of the occurrence of the buffalo,, at the time of the first 
exploration of the country by Europeans, either north of the great lakes 
or over that part of the Atlantic slope adjacent to the sea-coast north of 
North Carolina ; in other words, within the present limits of Canada, 
New England, or the maritime part of the eastern slope of the Appala¬ 
chian Highlands, northward of the present southern boundary of Vir¬ 
ginia. On the contrary, it seems to me that the evidence of its absence 
at that time over these regions is almost conclusive, for had it occurred 
there, there is every reason to believe that proof of the fact would not 
be wanting in the early records of the country, in which its products, 
and especially its larger animals, are so often minutely enumerated. 
We have also seen that such terms as buffes, baffles, icild bulls, icild 
cow 8 , icild cattle , and caches sauvages , not only do not necessarily imply 
the presence of buffaloes, but, on the contrary, have been repeatedly 
employed as the designation of both the moose and the elk. If we 
accept these terms as implying the presence of buffaloes in the region 
under consideration, we must allow, on similar evidence, that wild goats 
were found in the seventeenth century along the whole length of the St. 
Lawrence, throughout the Mississippi Valley and in Florida ;t that icild 
swine were found in Canada at the mouth of the Saguenay River, and 
in the Middle States^ also icild horses in Newfoundland prior to the 
year 1600; monkeys and apes in Virginia;§ and that wild lemons formerly 
grew in Southern Michigan.|| Goat Island, at the Falls of Niagara, 
probably derives its name from the custom of calling the deer that fre¬ 
quented it wild goats. The name of Buffalo River ( Rivihre aux Bceufs) 
in New York,fl aud the name of the city on Lake Erie now called Buffalo, 
are not necessarily, though probably, traditional evidences** of the occur- 

* In respect to the supposed remains of Bison americanus from the Carlisle bone- 
oaves, Professor Baird, in a recent letter to me (dated May 13, 1876), expressed some 
doubt as to their being referable to that species.' A re-examiuation of them he think* 
would be necessary in order to determine “ whether they are of the bison, and if 
bo, of which species.” Daring my recent visit to Washington, careful search was 
made for the specimens, but unfortunately without finding them, though they are 
doubtless still stored somewhere in the Museum of the Smithsonian Institution, aud 
will some day be found. 

t See the various accounts of the voyages of DeSoto, La Salle, Hennepin, Marquette, 
and others, where the term mid goat is probably used for deer, but sometimes as though 
it referred to a distinct animal, both wild goats, stags, and deer being mentionnd in the 
same sentence. 

t That bears were mistaken for swine, in the following account, is of course evident : 
11 Wee might see in Borne places where Deere and Hares had beene, and by the rooting 
of the Ground, we supposed wilde Hogs had ranged there, but we could discerne no 
Beast, because our Noise still chased them away from us.”— George Weymouth's Voyage , 
1605, in Purchas, Pilgrims, Vol. IV, p. 1665. 

$ See Strachey*s Historic of Travaile into Virginia, p. 36: Hakluyt Society, volume 
for 1849. 

|| “ There also grow in the Strait [Detroit River] Lemon-Trees in the natural Soil, the 
Fruit of which have the Shape and Colour of those of Portugal , but they are smaller, 
and of a flat Taste, They are excellent in conserve.”— Charlevoix, Letters , p. 178. 

U Supposed to be the present Oak Orchard Creek, Orleans Co.,N. Y. See Doc. Coll. 
Hist. N. Y., Vol. IX, p. 886. 

## Schoolcraft, Hist. Cond. and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United States. 
Part IV, p. 92. 



southern shore of Lake Erie to its eastern end. 

As previously stated, there is good reason also for assuming that the 
buffalo was not found in New England, nor along the coast of the Mid¬ 
dle States, during a long period antedating the exploration of the continent 
by Europeans, or during the period of the formation of the Indian shell 
mounds of the North Atlantic coast, which contain no traces of the re¬ 
mains of the buffalo, as they probably' would do if it had existed here at 
the time of their formation, since they do contain the bones of all the 
larger mammals fouud here by the earliest European travellers. There 
still remains to be examined, however, one supposed evidence of its ex¬ 
istence in New England in prehistoric times. 

Shortly after the second visit of Sir Charles Lyell to the United States, 
some teeth of a species of the ox tribe were found in a clay-bank at 
Gardiner, Maine. The late Mrs. Frederic Allen, of Gardiner, secured 
these teeth for her cabinet, where they were seen by Sir Charles Lyell, 
who took with him some of them to England for determination. Re¬ 
specting these specimens, and others contained in Mrs. Allen’s cabinet, 
Sir Charles speaks as follows: “At Mrs. Allen’s I examined, with much 
interest, a collection of fossil shells and Crustacea, made by Mrs. Allen, 
from the drift, or ‘glacial 9 deposits of the same age as those of Ports¬ 
mouth, already described. Among other remains I recognized the tooth 
of a walrus, similar to one procured by me in Martha’s Vineyard, and 
other teeth, since determined by Professor Owen as belonging to the 
buffalo, or American bison. These are, I believe, the first examples of 
land quadrupeds discovered in beds of this age in the United States. 
The accompanying shells consisted of the common mussel (Mytilus edu • 
lie), Saxicava rugosa , Mya arenaria , Pecten islandicus , and species of the 
genera Astarte , Nucula , etc.” * 

These specimens of supposed bison’s teeth having assumed a consider¬ 
able degree of importance, I wrote, in January, 1873, to Professor Owen, 
to obtain, if possible, further information respecting them. In his reply, 
dated Cairo, Egypt, February 6,1873, he says: “I do not recall the cir¬ 
cumstance to which you refer, and no teeth of ruminants from the local¬ 
ity you name were in the Palaeontological Department of the British 
Museum when the state of my health obliged me to winter here. I 
should be unwilling to accept the responsibility of any determination 
which I have not myself published, after the care requisite for such a 
step.” 

Upon the death of Mrs. Frederic Allen, her collection passed into the 
possession of her daughter, Mrs. Romeo Elton, now residing in Dorches¬ 
ter, Mass. Through Mrs. Elton’s kindness I have been able to obtain 
the full history of the specimens in question, and to examine the three 
teeth still remaining in her collection, and which were figured by Dr. 
A. S. Packard, Jr., in his memoir on the Glacial Phenomena of Labra¬ 
dor and Maine, etc.t There is also a specimen from the original lot of 
four, in the Museum of the Boston Society of Natural History, presented 
to the Society by Dr. C. T. Jackson, with a collection of Maine tertiary 
fossils. 

The circumstances of the finding of the teeth are fully set forth in a 
written statement, or deposition, made at the time by the person who 
collected the specimens. Through the kindness of Mrs. Elton, I have 

* Second Visit to the United States of North America, Vol. I, pp. 43, 44, 1849. 

tMera. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. I, plate vii, fig. 18. 
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before me the original document, which represents the teeth as occur¬ 
ring in a solid clay-bank, fifteen feet below the surface.* In respect to 
the character of the locality, and its present condition, I have the fol¬ 
lowing additional information from Dr. A. S. Packard, Jr., in answer to 
special inquiries on this point. In a letter dated Salem, Mass., Decem¬ 
ber 31,1872, Dr. Packard writes: “ In answer to your other query, I 
have examined hastily the locality, but many years after Lyell visited 
this country,—about twenty,—and great changes may have occurred in 
the locality, as when I was there the high clay-bank was being dug away 
to supply a brickyard.”t Referring to a suspicion I had communicated 
to him that they would probably prove to be the teeth of a domestic ox, 
he adds further: “The teeth in question may have fallen over the em¬ 
bankment and got mixed up in the beds. The beds containing the 
shells lie below, in a vertical section, where the beds containing the sup¬ 
posed bison’s teeth would have been, but the shell-bearing beds gradu¬ 
ate into those situated fifteen feet below the surface.” One of the teeth 
remaining in Mrs. Elton’s collection was, at the time I saw it, still firmly 
imbedded in its original matrix of blue clay, of the same character as 
that enclosing the shells. 

From the above it appears that the teeth were not taken from the 
clay-beds by Sir Charles Lyell, as some have supposed, nor by either a 
geologist or a scientific collector; that they could not have been asso¬ 
ciated with the fossil shells, but came from beds considerably above 
them; and that it is not at all improbable that they rolled down from 
the surface, and became firmly imbedded in the clay. Furthermore, 
the teeth are in a remarkably perfect state of preservation, looking as 
fresh and recent as a tooth would which had had but a short period of 
exposure to atmospheric or any other decomposing influences, having 
undergone, indeed, scarcely any perceptible Change. 

In the structural character of the teeth themselves there is nothing 
that positively settles the question of their identity, though the evi¬ 
dence favors the assumption of their being the teeth of the domestic 
ox. My first comparison of them with the teeth of the buffalo and of 
the common ox seemed to leave no doubt of their identity with the lat¬ 
ter, as I had no difficulty in exactly matching them in every particular, 
and especially in respect to the character of the folds of the enamel 
with teeth of the domestic ox, while there was a constant variation in 
several points from those of the buffalo. Later I have found so much 
variation in the teeth, not only of the domestic species but also of the 
buffalo, that this test of their identity fails to be a valid one, as I have 
also found buffalo teeth that closely resemble those from Gardiner. 
The weight of evidence on this ground, however, is decidedly in favor 
of their identity with those of the domestic ox.lj] 

Upon the settlement of the question of the identity or nonidentity of 
these teeth with those of the bison hinges the validity of the only sup- 


# The following is a literal transcription of the document: “The teeth that I dag 
ont of the day-bank about fifteen feet below the surface; was a solid bank of bine 
clay, so firm that it was impossible for anything to have got in there, there were no 
cracks or fissures that it could have fallen into as it was perfectly solid; there were 
four lying very nearly together in the solid clay and required snch exertion to get them 
out that they could not at snch a depth have got in by ordinary means. 

“George Soule of Avon. 1837.” 

tMrs. Elton informs me that now the original bank has been wholly removed, 
it A re-examination of the subject, in the light of a larger series of specimens of the 
teeth of the domestic ox, confirms my conviction of the identity of the supposed bison 
teeth from Gardiner, Me., with those of the domestic ox.—J. A. A.] 
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posed evidence we have respecting the former existence of the bison in 
New England, or anywhere east of the Great Lakes.* 

In addition to the original notice already quoted from Lyell, respect¬ 
ing the occurrence of bison’s teeth in Maine, Dr. A. S. Packard, Jr., 
refers to it in the American Naturalist, t and in the Memoirs of the Bos¬ 
ton Society of Natural History. % In each case, however, the authority 
is the same, that of Lyell, who is, however, represented as having him¬ 
self discovered the specimens in the clay-beds. Dr. Packard, indeed, 
speaks of the “ intermingling of the bones [teeth] of the walrus and the 
bison in the same beds,” but there is no record snowing that they were 
actually thus associated. § 

Region South of Virginia.— As already remarked, the only well-au¬ 
thenticated instances of the occurrence of buffaloes east of the Blue 
Bidge is the apparently casual passage of small bands through the 
mountains from West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, into the 
upper parts of North and South Carolina, by way of the New, Holston, 
and French Broad Bivers.11 Audubon and Bachman state that the 
Bison formerly existed in South Carolina, on the sea-board, and we are 
informed,” say these authors, “ that from the last seen in that State two 
were killed in the vicinity of Columbia.”!] But they have nbglected to 
add the date of the capture, or the authority on which the statement is 
made. They state, however, that 44 Lawson speaks of two buffaloes 
that were killed on Cape Fear Biver, in North Carolina.” Lawson’s 
statement in full is as follows: 44 This day [Sunday, February 1,1700], 
the King sentout all his able Hunters, to kill Game for a great Feast that 

was to be kept at their Departure, from the Town.This Evening, 

[same day] came down some Toteros, tall, likely Men, having great Plenty 
of Buffeloes, Elks, and Bears, with other sort of Deer amongst them.”** 
44 The Toteros l” he says, 44 a neighboring Nation came down from the 
Westward Mountains to the Saponas ,” ft etc. Lawson was now on the 
44 Sapona Biver,” in or near the mountains,# which was apparently one 

* A few months since these teeth, with Mrs. Elton's general coUection of the tertiary 
fossils of Gardiner, Maine, were presented by her to Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine. 

t Vol. I, p. 268, 1867 ; Vol. VI, p. 98, 1872. 

t Vol. I, pp. 243, 246, pi. vii, fig. 18, 1867. * 

$ Says Dr. Packard: “ The deposits of Gardiner possess great interest, owing to their 
unusual thickness, and the rich assemblage of marine invertebrates which occur from 
the lowest to the highest strata, and from the occurrence of the teeth of the bison and 
of the walrus, which were dng out of the beds at a distance of 15 feet from the top of 
the clay daring Sir Charles Lyell’s second visit to this country.The inter¬ 

mingling of the bones of the walrus and bison in the same beds shows the great range 
both of Arctic and Temperate forms daring this period.”— Mem. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 
Vol. I, p. 243. 

Again he says: '* Teeth of the walrus and the bison were discovered by Sir Charles 
Lyell in the clay-beds of Gardiner, Maine. These are still preserved in a private collec¬ 
tion. The association in the glacial clays of the remains of the bison with those of the 
walrus, and the mingling of the Arctic animals and plants with those now confined to 
British North America and New England, show that the climate, daring the glacial 
period, was a little warmer than that of Southern Greenland at present?’— Am. Nat., 
Vol. I, p. 268, footnote. 

t| Gallatin says: “Thegap through which they [the buffaloes] passed to the Atlantic 
rivers is undoubtedly that of moderate elevation and gentle ascent, which divides a 
northeastern source of the Roanoke from the Great Keuawha, called the New River, 
and through which the State of Virginia is now attempting to open a communication 
from James River to the Ohio.”— Trans. Am. Ethnological Soo ., Vol. II, p. li. 

«[ Quadrupeds North America, Vol, II, p. 55. 

•* History of Carolina, p. 48 (London, 1718). 

ft Ibid., p. 47. 

it A rode map of North and South Carolina accompanies his journal, bat on the map 
the word Saponas does not occur. The coutext, however, shows that he was in the 
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of the sources of the Cape Fefcr River. The journey here described 
commenced at Charleston. He travelled near the coast till he reached 
the Santee River, and then ascended that river as far, apparently, as 
Columbia, then turning northeastward, he kept in the highlands, cross¬ 
ing the sources of the Cape Fear, and thence eastward to the 44 Pamti- 
cough” River and the English settlements. In his preface he says: 
44 Having spent most of my Time, during my eight Years Abode in Caro¬ 
lina, in travelling; I not only survey’d the Sea-Coast, and those Parts 
which are already inhabited by the Christians, but likewise view’d a 
spatious Tract of Land lying betwixt the Inhabitants and the Ledges of 
Mountains, from whence our noblest Rivers have their Rise, running to¬ 
ward the Ocean, where they water as pleasant a Country as any in 
Europe / the Discovery of which being never yet made publick, I have, 
in the following Sheets, given yon a faithful Account thereof, wherein I 
have laid down every thing with Impartiality and Truth.” But in the 
narrative of his travels he makes no further allusion to the buffalo, and 
does not appear to have found the Indians in possession of either its 
skins or meat. He speaks, however, of the various kinds of game he 
daily met with, and especially of the abundance of turkeys. In his 
chapter oh the 44 Natural History of Carolina,” concerning which he 
says, “ I have been very exact, and for Method’s Sake rang’d each 
Species under its distinct and proper Head,” he again speaks of the 
buffalo, as follows: u The Buffalo is a wild Beast of America , which has 
a Bunch on his Back, as the Cattle of St. Lawrence are said to have. 
He seldom appears amongst the English Inhabitants, his chief Haunt 
being in the Land of Messiasippi, which is, for the most part, a plain 
Country; yet I have known some killed on the hilly Part of Cape Fair 
River, they passing the Ledges of vast Mountains from the said Messia- 
sippi , before they can come near us.”* 

From Lawson’s eight years’ residence, and extensive travels in the 
Carolinas, about the year 1700, and from his mentioning only the in¬ 
stance of its capture by the Indians above cited, it was evidently not 
at that time numerous in the Carolinas. t A few years after the publi¬ 
cation of Lawson’s work, this same region was visited by John Brickell, 
who passed through nearly the same districts as those traversed by 
Lawson. Brickell wrote concerning the buffalo as follows*: 44 The Buf 
felo, or wild Beef \ is one of the largest wild Beasts that is yet known in 
these parts of America ; it hath a Bunch upon it’s Back, and thick, short 
Horns, bending forward.This Monster of the Woods seldom ap¬ 

pears amongst the European Inhabitants, it’s chiefest haunts being in the 

Savannas near the Mountains, or Heads of the great Rivers.And 

it is conjectur’d, that these Buffalo’s being mix’d, and breeding with oor 
tame Cattle, would much improve the Species for largeness and Milk; 
for these Monsters (as I have been inform’d) weigh from 1,600 to 2,400 
pounds Weight. There are a very fierce Creature, and much larger than 

an Ox.There were two of the Calves of this Creature taken alive 

in the Year 1730, by some of the Planters living near Neus River, but 

northeasters part of the present State of North Carolina, on the sources of the Cape 
Fear River. Brickell says, however, in his Natural History of North Carolina, pub¬ 
lished in 17*37: “The Sapona Indians live at the West Branch of the Cape Fear or 
Clarendon River, which is very beautiful, and has good land about it,” etc. (p. 34*3). 
Ho also says: “ The Toteras are neighboring Indians to the Saponas, and live westward 
in the mountains ” (p. 343). 

History of Carolina, p. 115. 

i Yet, in the history of Long’s expedition to the source of St. Peter’s River (Yol. II, 
p.£6), it is stated that “ from Lawson we find that great plenty of buffaloes, elkes&e. 
existed near Cape Fear River and its tributaries!” 
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Catesby, who visited South Carolina and Georgia some fifty years 
later, describes the buffalo quite minutely in his Natural History of Car¬ 
olina, published in 1743, showing most unquestionably that he was per¬ 
sonally familiar with it. He says: “ They frequent the remote parts of 
the country near the mountains, and are rarely seen within the settle¬ 
ments. They range in droves, feeding in open savannas morning and 
evening; and in the sultry time of the day, they retire to shady rivu¬ 
lets of clear water, glistening through thickets of tall cane, which, 
though a hidden retreat, yet their heavy bodies causing a deep impres¬ 
sion of their feet in the moist land, they are often trac’d, and shot by 
the artful Indians .” t Catesby tells us in his preface that he spent the 
first year of his sojourn in America in Carolina^ in the settled district 
near the sea-shore, and passed thence to the “ Upper uninhabited Parts 
of the Country, and continued at and about Fort Moore , a small Fortress 
on the Banks of the River Savanna , which runs from thence a Course 
of 300 Miles down to the Sea, and is about the same Distance from its 
Source, in the Mountains.” This region, he says, ‘‘afforded not only a 
Succession of new vegetable Appearances, but most delightful Pros¬ 
pects imaginable, besides the Diversion of Hunting Buffalo’s, Bears, 
Panthers, and other wild Beasts.” J 

Bartram also speaks of the existence of a “ Great Buffalo Lick, on the 
Great Ridges which separate the waters of the Savanna and Alatamaba, 
about eighty miles distant from Augusta.” § Again, in speaking of the 
middle region of the Carolinas, he says: “ The buffalo ( Urus ), once so 
very numerous, is not at this date [1773J to be seen in this part of the 
country.” || 

Hewit, also, in his “ Historical Account of the Rise and Progress of 
the Colonies of South Carolina,” published originally in London in 1779, 
thus refers to the buffalo in enumerating the natural productions of 
“Carolina,” in his description of its condition about the year 1674: 
“Numbers of deer, timorous and wild, ranged through the trees, and 
herds of buffaloes were found grazing in the savannas.” Keating also 
says, on the authority of Colhoun: “And we know that some of those 
who first settled the Abbeville district in South Carolina, in 1756, found 
the buffalo there.” ** 

Further evidence of the existence of the buffalo in the western parts 
of North and South Carolina is furnished by maps of these States, pre¬ 
pared about 1771-1775, tt on which a tributary of Coldwater River, in 
what is now Cabarrus County, North Carolina, is called Buffalo Creek ^ 
while two of the upper tributaries of the Broad River bear the names 
respectively of Buffalo Creek and Bullock Creek. In South Carolina, 
on the sources of the Saluda River, in the present county of Abbeville, 
a swamp is laid down as Buffalo Swamp. I fail to find, however, any 
of these names preserved on recent maps. 

* Natural History of North Carolina, 1737, pp. 107, 108. 

t Nat. Hist. Carol., Fla., etc., 1754, Vol. I, Appendix, p. xxvii. 

t Ibid., d. viii of preface. 

$ Travels through North and South Carolina, Georgia, East and West Florida, etc., 
1773-75, pp. 35, 46. 

|| Ibid., p. 46. 

IT Carroll’s Hist. Coll. S. Car., Vol. I, p. 78. 

** Long’s Expedition to the Source of the St. Peter’s River, etc., 1823, Vol. II, p. 26. 

ft A map of North and Sonth Carolina. Accurately compiled from the old maps of 
Janies Cook, published in 1771, and of Henry Mouzon, in 1775. Carroll’s Hist. Coll. 
South Carolina, 1836, Vol. I. 
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Peter Kalm, in his “ Travels in North America,” nnder date of No¬ 
vember, 1748, also thus alludes to their existence “ in Carolina.” “ The 
tcild oxen have their abode principally in the woods of Carolina , which 
are far up in the country. The inhabitants frequently bunt them and 
salt them like common beef, which is eaten by servants and the lower 
class of people. JBut the hide is of little use, having too large pores to 
be made use of for shoes. However, the poorer people in Carolina 
spread their bides on the ground instead of beds.”* Again he speaks 
of “ the wild Cows and Oxen .... which are to be met with in Carolina, 
and other provinces to the south of Pennsylvania. .... This American 
species of oxen,” he says, “ is Linnenufs Bos Bison , 

In the verbal relation, reported by Hakluyt, of “ Nicholas Burgoig- 
non, alias Holy,” who spent six years “ iu Florida ” prior to 1586 , Bur- 
goignon states that “the Spaniards, entring 50 . leagues up Saint 
Helena, found Indians wearing golde rings at their nostrels and eares. 
They found also Oxen, but lease than ours.”} The St. Helena here 
mentioned was in the present State of South Carolina, and most have 
been either the Combahee or the Edisto River, though most probably 
the latter, the name St. Helena being still retained for the bay at the 
mouths of these rivers. It heuce seems very probable that the locality 
referred to was the Abbeville district of South Carolina, where buffaloes 
at that time doubtless existed. 

Governor Oglethorpe, in his “ New and Accurate Account of the Prov¬ 
inces of South Carolina and Georgia,” published in 1733, makes the fol¬ 
lowing single reference to the buffalo: “ The wild beasts are deer, elks, 
bears, wolves, buffaloes, wild boars, and abundance of hares and rabbits; 
they have also a catamountain, or small leopard; but this is not the dan¬ 
gerous species of the East Indies.” § 

Francis Moore, writing in 1744, referring to the absence of the buf¬ 
falo from St. Simon’s Island, adds that “ there are large herds there 
upon the Main.” || 

Governor Glen, in his “ Description of Carolina,” published in 1761, 
enumerates “ Buffaloes ” in his list of the “ Wild Beasts, etc., of the 
Forestall 

Drayton, writing in 1802, also enumerates the buffalo as one of the 
animals formerly existing in South Carolina. He says, “ The buffalo 
and cat-a-mount are entirely exterminated on the eastern side of our 
mountaius.” ** 

While the former occurrence of the buffalo in the “ upper parts ” of 
the Carolinas “ near the mountains ” is a well-established fact of history, 
its absence at the same time from the low country near the coast seems 
equally certain. As early as 1562, Jean Ribault (or Bibaut) landed at 
Port Royal, and explored to some distance into the interior It without 
meeting with buffaloes, as did also Hilton, || in 1663, and numerous other 
travellers later, mauy of whom have given detailed enumerations of the 
animals they met with. While every species of mammal now known 
to exist there, from the squirrel to the deer, is mentioned, the buffalo is 

# Travels into North America, Forster's Translation, Vol. I, p. 287. 

t Ibid. Vol. I, p. 207. 

t Haklnyt, Voyages, etc., Vol. Ill, p. 433. 

$ Collections of the Georgia Historical Society, Vol. I, p. 51. 

|| A Voyage to Georgia, etc., p. 55. 

% Description of Carolina, p. 68. 

## Drayton (John), View of South Carolina, p. 88. 

ttSee Laudonniere’s narrative in Hakluyt's Voyages, Vol. Ill, pp. 367-427. 

Hilton (William), A Relation of a Discovery lately made on the Coast of Florida, 
•etc., London, 1664 (Force’s Coll. Hist. Tracts, Vol. IV, No. 2, p. 8). 
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of Georgia (Camden County), however, there is found a small creek 
emptying into the Santilla River, at its great bend to the eastward, 
which still bears the name of “ Buffalo Creek.” If this is to be taken 
as sufficient proof of the former presence there of buffaloes, it may im¬ 
ply that the region was casually visited by a roving band of buffaloes 
from the region northward some time probably between the years 1700 
and 1770. As aboie noted, this region was traversed during the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries by several different explorers, who, as 
is evident from their writings, did not meet with or hear of buffaloes 
here. It is, however, quite possible that subsequently buffaloes may 
- have occasionally wandered to Southeastern Georgia, and even to the 
northern portions of Florida. In all other cases the name “ Buffalo 
Creek” proves to have had its origin in the former presence of buffaloes 
in the vicinity of the streams so named. 

The Buffalo not found within the present limits of Florida .—The buf¬ 
falo is also believed by some to have been found within the present 
limits of Florida, and throughout the Gulf States down to the Gulf ot 
Mexico. This, however, is a mistake, mainly arising, probably, from 
the former vast extent of Florida as compared with its present limits.! 

These writers are Forbes,t who as recently as 1821 wrote, “The 
buffalo is said to be among the number of wild beasts, but not com¬ 
monly seen”! Davis also says, ou the authority of Bomans, that “ their 
tracks have been seen as far south and southeast as the Withlacooclio 
River.”§ But from the context of Romans’s work, and from the known 
range of the buffalo at the time he wrote (1776), he must have been 
mistaken in respect to the identity of the tracks. Romans says: 
“ .... at the junction of Flint River and the river in the south 
extreme of this division is the head of Manatee River, between 
which and the Amaxura I saw a vast number of deer, and the marks 
of many of the hnnting-camps of the savages. We found the footsteps 
of six or eight buffaloes hereabouts, so plain as to be convinced of the 
track being made by those animals.”|| Professor Baird, in 1852, says, 

* Among the authors here referred to are Robert Horn (Briefe Description of the Prov¬ 
ince of Carolina on the Coasts of Floreda, etc., 1656); Samuel Wilson (An Account of 
the Province of Carolina, in America, etc., 168*2); “T. A.” [Thomas Ash] (Carolina; 
or a Description of the Present State of that Country and the Natural Excellencies 
thereof, etc., by T. A., Gent., 1682); and John Archdale (A New Description of that 
fertile and pleasant Province of Carolina, etc., 1707). Reprinted in Carroll's Hist. 
Coll, of 8. Car., Vol. II. 8ee also Hakluyt, Voyages, etc., Vol. IV, for these papers. 

t As is well known, for many years subsequent to the disastrous expedition of De 
Soto, Florida, as claimed by Spain, embraoed all the Atlantic coast as far north as the 
Gulf of 8t. Lawrence, and for more than a century after, or till 1651, extended north¬ 
ward to the present southern boundary of Virginia, and comprised an immense unex¬ 
plored region in the interior. Not till 1721 was its western boundary restricted to its 
present limits. In 1764, the year following its acquisition by the British crown, its 
western boundary was again temporarily extended to the Mississippi River.— Monette’s 
Hist, of the VaUey of the Mississippi, Vol. I, pp. 65-77. 

In 1745 the British possessions in North America embraced not only that portion of 
the United 8tates north of the present limits of Florida, east of the Alleghanies, ex¬ 
clusive, however, of those portions of New York and Vermont north of the 44th par¬ 
allel. The whole vast interior belonged to the French, and while almost the wnole 
basin of the Mississippi was denominated Louisiana, or the Province of Louis, the north¬ 
eastern part, including not only the present Canadas, but nearly all the territory north 
of the Ohio, was called Canada, or New France.— Ibid., Vol. I, map. 

t Sketches, Historical and Topographical, of the Floridas; more especially of East 
Florida, p. 67. 

$ Conquest of New Mexico, 1869, p. 67, footnote. 

|| A Concise Natural History of East and West Florida, pp. 280, 281. 
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“Thenefc, in the very rare work entitled 4 Les Singnlaritez de la France 
antarctique, 7 Paris, 1557 [1558J, gives (p. 147), in a representation of a 
curious beast of West Florida, a readily recognizable figure of the buf¬ 
falo. 77 * The figure bears some resemblance to a bison, and the descrip¬ 
tion seems to clearly indicate this animal. The locality, too, is near 
Palm River, south of Tampa Bay. Thevet 7 s work, however, is merely 
a compilation, abounding with the grossest exaggerations. He cites no 
authority for the presence of 44 une espece de grands toureax 77 at this lo¬ 
cality, where certainly no bison has ever been found. Maynard, writing 
in 1872, says, 44 The historiaus of De Soto 7 s travels speak of herds of 
wild cattle being found in Florida. They probably refer to the buffalo 
(Bos americanus ), which without doubt extended its range to the prai¬ 
ries of the west coast. 77 ! None of the references to the buffalo con¬ 
tained in these writings relate, however, to the present region of Flor¬ 
ida,! De Soto not apparently hearing of the existence of this animal 
until he had reached the Mississippi, except in the single instance soon 
to be noticed in another connection. 

The late Professor Wyman, in a posthumous paper, also says, 44 The 
buffalo was an inhabitant of Florida, and it could have been no other 
than this animal which the French met with in their ill-fated retreat 
from Fort Caroline 77 ; and he adds in a footnote: 44 De Challeux, the 
carpenter of ltibaut’s expedition, says, 4 near the break of day we saw 
a great beast, like a deer, at fiity paces from us, who had a great head, 
eyes flaming, the ears hanging, and the huger parts elevated. It seemed 
to us monstrous because of its gleaming eyes, wonderfully large, but it 
did not come near us to do us any harm. 7 There is no other animal, 77 
adds Professor Wyman, “which corresponds with this animal but the 
buffalo, though that animal is as unlike 4 a deer 7 as possible. 77 § It 
seems to me, however, that the reference is in no way applicable to the 
buffalo, and if not really a deer, the beast here described must have 
been a creation of the excited imagination of the much terrified French¬ 
man, Jiaving no more real foundation than the accounts of other strange 
creatures found in the narratives of numerous other early explorers of 
America,—a supposition borne out by the general character of De Chal- 
leux’s account of that night’s experiences. 

In the detailed account by M. R6n6 Laudonnifere of Ribaut’s attempt 
to plant a colony on the St. John’s River, in Florida, however, there 
is no mention of this incident reported by the carpenter. Laudon- 
nifere says the only game found was deer, leopards, bears, etc., while 
in his 44 description of the West Indies in generall, but chiefly and par¬ 
ticularly of Florida, 77 as translated by Hakluyt,|| he says, 44 The Beastes 
best known in this Countrey are Stagges, Hindes, Goates, Deere, Leop¬ 
ards, Ounces, Luserns, divers sortes of Wolves, wilde Dogs, Hares, 
Cunnies, and a certain kinde of beast that diflfereth little from the 
Lyon of Africa. 77 ^ No allusion is made to the existence of any animal 
like a buffalo in Laudonui&re’s whole narrative of the fortunes of the 
French in Florida daring the period embracing the founding and aban- 

* Patent Off. Rep., Agricult., 1851-52, Part II, p. 124. 

t Bull. Essex Institute, V 0 I..IV, p. 149. 

$ Schoolcraft says that the distinction between the former and present boundaries 
of Florida “ is overlooked, in reference to the buffalo in Florida, by the translator of 
De Soto’s first letter.”— History, Condition , and Prospect* of the Indian Tribes, etc., 
Part V, p. 68, footnote. 

$ Fresh-Water Shell Mounds of the St. John’s River, Florida, p. 80, and footnote^ 
December, 1875. 

jj Voyages, etc., Vol. Ill, pp. 368-484. 

H Ibid., p. 369. 
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to bis (Smith’s) translation of the “ Memoir of Fontaneda respecting 
Florida” (p. 49), “The bison appears to have ranged in considerable 
numbers through Middle Florida a hundred and fifty years ago. It was 
considered in 1718 that the Spanish garrison at Fort San Marco, on a 
failure of stores, might subsist on the meat of the buffalo.” The text 
in Fontaneda’s Memoir (written about 1575), to which this note refers, 
contains the following: “The men of Abalachi go naked, and the wo¬ 
men have waistbands of the straw that grows from the trees, which is 
like wool, of which I have given some account before; they eat deer, 
wolves, woolly cattle , and many other animals.” * Smith in his com¬ 
mentary on this passage cites Barcia as authority for making this pas¬ 
sage a reference to the buffalo. But I hud nothing in Barcia that seems 
to refer to the occurrence of the buffalo within the region embraced by 
the present boundaries of Florida. 

Professor Wyman further cites Stow (“p. 19”) as saying, “The buf¬ 
falo is found in the savannahs, or natural meadows of the interior 
parts,” but as no title is given of Stow’s work I have been unable to 
find it in order to ascertain on what authority he based his statement. 
Wyman further quotes Baird as authority for the occurrence of the buf¬ 
falo in Florida, but Professor Baird, as previously noticed, only makes 
the general statement that it “ was formerly found throughout the east¬ 
ern portion of the United States to the Atlantic Ocean, and as far south 
as Florida? t 

The first explorers not only did not meet with the buffalo in any part 
of the present States of Florida or Georgia, but probably had not at 
this time even heard of its existence anywhere. Among these are Ponce 
de Leon, who visited Florida in 1512, landing near the present site of 
St. Augustine, and Yasquez de Ay lion, who landed, it is supposed, on 
the coast of Georgia in 1520, and again in 1525; but neither of them made 
extended excursions into the interior, and make no reference to the 
buffalo. 

In 1528 Pamphilo de Narvaez marched from Tampa Bay northwardly 
into the interior, to the source of the Su waned River, in Southern Georgia, 
without, however, either meeting or hearing of the buffalo. De Soto, on 
the occasion of his journey through Florida, disembarked at Tampa 
Bay, from which point he made his long'journey into the interior, finally 
crossing the Mississippi and reaching the edge of the plains beyond. 
His course was first northward through Central Florida, and thence 
nortwestward nearly to the site of the present town of Tallahassee, and 
then northeastward across Central Georgia to the Savannah River. 
From this point his course was again northwestward to the mountains of 
Northern Georgia. In all this long journey he obtained no information 
of any animal resembling the buffalo, only hearing of it later on sending 
out soldiers to the northward from his camp in the extreme northern 
parts of Georgia, to search for gold, who returned at length with the re¬ 
port that they had seen in the possession of the Indians ox-hides an inch 
in thickness, which were undoubtedly skins of the buffalo.} These facts 

# Smith’s Fontaneda, p. 27. 

f Mam. N. Amer., p. 684. 

t Irvine’s account of this expedition is as follows: He says two fearless soldiers were 
sent northward from the Tillage of Ichiaha, which is supposed to have been near the 
6ite of the modern town of Rome, Ga. u After an absence of ten days they returned 
to the camp and made their report. Their route had lain part of the wav through ex¬ 
cellent land for grain and pasturage, where they had been well received and feasted 
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certainly show that the buffalo was absent both from Florida andGeorgia 
daring the early part of the sixteenth century, and I have found no 
writers who claim to have ever seen the living buffalo at any time in 
any part of Florida, or of Southern and Eastern Georgia. In the many 
enumerations of the natural productions of Florida (as at present re¬ 
stricted) made prior to the beginning of the present century, based on 
personal observations , the buffalo is absent from all. Eomans, it is true, 
supposed he saw its tracks, but this, in the light of other contempora¬ 
neous history of the region, seems wholly improbable. Roberts, writing 
a few years before Romans wrote, says, 44 The wild animals found in this 
country are the panther, bear, catamountain, stag, goat, hare, rabbit, 
beaver, otter, fox, raccoon, and squirrel.”* 

Had the buffalo formerly inhabited Florida, it seems probable that its 
remains would occur in the Shell-mounds of that State; but Professor 
Wyman specializes the buffalo as one of the animals whose remains he 
had not found in the mounds of Florida, although he had obtained the 
bones of most of the other large species of Florida mammals from them, 
among which he enumerates those of the bear, raccoon, hare, deer, otter, 
and opossum, together with those of the turkey and alligator, and of 
several different species of turtles and fisbes.t If the buffalo was ever 
an inhabitant of the present State of Florida, it seems to me fhlly evi¬ 
dent that it must have existed there at a comparatively recent date, and 
for only a very short period. As will be presently shown, the buffalo 
temporarily occupied portions of the Gulf States during the early part 
of the eighteenth century, from which it was absent in De Soto’s time. 

SOUTHERN BOUNDARY OF THE RANGE OF THE BUFFALO EAST OF THE 

MISSISSIPPI. 

As already shown, there is apparently no record of the occurrence of 
the buffalo in the present States of Florida and Georgia, except over a 
small area west of the Savannah River adjoining the Abbeville District 
in South Carolina. It was apparently also altogether absent from the 
rest of the Gulf States east of the Mississippi, at the time this region 
was visited by Europeans. Certainly it was not met with by De Soto 
in his journey across this region in 1540-’41, during which journey he 
explored the Coosa River from its source to its junction with the Ala¬ 
bama, and descended the latter to its union with the Tombigbee. He 
thus crossed the State of Alabama diagonally from northeast to south¬ 
west, and afterward traversed what is now the State of Mississippi, also 
diagonally, from the southeast to the northwest.} De Soto learned 

by the natives. They had found among them a buffalo hide an inch in thickness, with 
hair as soft as the wool of a sheep, which, as usual* they mistook for the hide of 
a beef. In the course of their journey they had crossed mountains [supposed to be tbe 
Lookout Mountains] so rugged and precipitous that it would be impossible for the 
army to traverse them.’'— Ibving (Thomas), Conquest of Florida, p. 244. 

The Gentleman of Elvas says (Hakluyt’s translation), they “ brought an oxe hide, 
which the Indians gave them, as tkinneas a calves akinne , and tbe haire like a soft wooU, 
betweene the course and fine wooll of sheepe .”—Discovery and Conquest of Terra Florida 
(Hakluyt Societyp. 66. 

* Roberts (Wm.), An Account of the First Discovery and Natural History of Florida. 
1763, p. 4. 

t Mem. Peabody Acad. Sciences, Vol. I, pp. 78,80. 

t For authorities on the Route of De Soto, see Biedma’s Narrative, and that of the 
Geutleman of Elvas, in French’s Historical Collection of Louisiana, Vol. II, and in the 
Hakluyt Society’s publications (1851), with an Introduction, Notes, and a Map by W. 
B. Rye; McCulloch's Researches; Gallatin’s Synopsis of the Indian Tribes (Archmolo- 
pia Americana, Vol. II); Pickett’s History of Alabama, etc.; Nnttall’s Journal of Travels 
into the Arkansas Territory; Meek’s Sketches of the History of Alabama (Southron 
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nothing respecting the buffalo, save the report brought him by the sol¬ 
diers whom he sent northward from Northern Georgia into the present 
State of Tennessee, till after he crossed the Mississippi. 

According to Du Pratz, the buffalo later visited the northern and 
western portions of the present State of Mississippi, whore, according 
to» this author, the buffalo was abundant in the early part of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. Du Pratz’s statement in full on this point is as follows: 
“ This buffalo is the chief food of the natives, and of the French also for 

a long-time past.They hunt this animal in winter j for which 

purpose they leave Lower Louisiana and the river Missisipi, as he cannot 
penetrate thither on account of the thickness of the woods; and besides 
loves to feed on long grass, which is only to be found in the meadows of 
the high lands.”* 

In his detailed account of the u Lands of Louisiana 19 Du Pratz says: 
il Prom the sources of the river of the PasJca Ogoulas , quite to those of 
the river of QuesoncU , which falls into the Lake St. Louis , the lands are 
light and sterile, but something gravelly, on account of the neighborhood 
of the mountains, that lye to the North. This country is intermixt with 
extensive hills, fine meadows, numbers of thickets, and sometimes woods, 
thick set with cane, particularly on the banks of rivers and brooks $ and 
is extremely proper for agriculture. The mountains which I said these 
countries have to the North, form nearly the figure of a chaplet, with 
one end pretty near the Missisipi , the other on the banks of the Mobile . 
The inner part of this chaplet or chain is filled with hills; which are 
pretty fertile in grass, simples, fruits of the country, horse-chestnuts, and 
wild-chestnuts, as large and at least as good as those of Lyons. To the 
North of this chain of mountains lies the country of the Chicasaws , very 
fine and free of mountains: it has only very extensive and gentle emi¬ 
nences, or rising grounds, fertile groves, and meadows.All 

the countries I have just mentioned are stored with game of every kind. 
The buffalo is found on the rising grounds; the partridge in thick open 
woods, such as the groves in meadows; the elks delight in large forests, 
as also the pheasant; the deer, which is a roving animal, is every where 
to be met with, because in whatever place it may happen to be, it always 
has something to browse on.”t 

Later he says in speaking of the country further north: u But to the 
east [of the Mississippi Biver], the lands are a good deal higher [than 
on the present Louisiana side], seeing from Manchac [near the present 
site of Baton Bouge] to the river Wabache [Ohio] they are between an 
hundred and two hundred feet higher than the Missisipi in its greatest 
floods. • . • All these high lands are, besides, surmounted, in a 
good many places, by little eminences, or small hills, and rising grounds 
running off lengthwise, with gentle slopes. . • . All these high 
lands are generally meadows and forests of tall trees, with grass up to 
the knees. . . . Almost all these lands are such as I have de¬ 
scribed ; that is, the meadows are 6n those high grounds, whose slope 

Monthly Magazine and Review, 1839); Monette’s History of the Discovery and Settle¬ 
ment of the Valley of the Mississippi; Bancroft’s History U. 8.; Irving’s Conquest of 
Florida: Schoolcraft’s History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the 
United States, Part III, pp. 37-50, pi. xliv ; etc., etc. 

* The History of Louisiana, etc., English Ed., Vol. II, p. 49. The original reads as 
follows: “ Ce Bceuf est la viande principals des Natorels, A a fait long-tems anssi celle 

dee Francois.On va & la chasse de cet Animal dans rhyver, A on s’dcarte de 

la Basse Louisiana A dn Fleuve 8. Lonis, parce qu’il ne pent y pSudtrer, & cause de 
l’dpaissenr des Bois, A que d’ailleurs il aime la grande, herbe qui ne se trouve que dans 
les Prairies des terres hastes.”-— Hutoire de In Louisians , etc., Tom. II, p. 67. 
t The History of Louisiana, Vol. II, pp. 251-253. 
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is very gentle; we also find there tall forests, and thickets in the low 
bottoms. In the meadows we observe here and there groves of very tall 
and straight oaks, to the number of fourscore or an hundred at most. 
There are others of about forty or fifty, which seem to have been 
planted by men’s hands in these meadows, for a retreat to the buffaloes, 
deer, gnd other animals, and a screen against storms, and the stiog of 
the flies. . . . Those rising meadows and tall forests abound with 
buffaloes, elk, and deer, with turkeys, partridges, and all kinds of game; 
consequently wolves, catamounts, and other carnivorous animals are 
found there.”* 

On one of his accompanying maps this region is marked as “Terras 
Hautes,” while the low country, or “ drowned lands,” of the present 
Lower Louisiana is marked “Terres Plates.” Hence, when in his 
description of the buffalo he speaks of the Indians leaving “Lower 
Louisiana” to hunt this animal, he simply means that they leave the 
low flat country immediately bordering the coast and the river, espe¬ 
cially the low country south and west of Baton Rouge, to hunt in the 
higher lands of the present State of Mississippi, where, if we take Du 
Pratz as trustworthy authority, the buffalo must, at that time (about 
1720 and later), have been abundant. Yet when this very region 
was crossed by De Soto, two hundred years earlier, the buffalo was 
evidently not to be found there. It hence appears to have spread in 
the mean time from the region more to the northward. tVest of the 
Mississippi, also, the buffalo, in Du Pratz’s time, extended southward 
over regions where it was not met with by De Soto or by LaSalle, which 
affords further evidence that the buffalo extended its range considera¬ 
bly to the southward and eastward in the valley of the Lower Missis¬ 
sippi between 1640 and 1720, or even between 1685 and the latter date, 
as seems to have been also the case in South Carolina and Georgia. 

It hence appears that at one time the buffalo occupied probably most 
of the region between the Tennessee and Mississippi Rivers. On Du 
Pratz’s map, however, the course of the Tennessee is very incorrectly 
laid down, as it is also on the earlier map of De l’lsle and on maps pub¬ 
lished much later even than Du Pratz’s, its southern bend on Du Pratz’s 
map not reaching the 36th parallel, while it actually crosses the 33d. 
He seems not to have himself passed above the Chickasaw Bluffs, and 
his knowledge of the country beyond on the east side of the river was 
evidently very vague. 

The presence of “Bceufs” in the country drained by the Mobile River 
is also mentioned by un Officier de Marine , in a letter published with 
Chevalier de Tonti’s “ Relation ”t (the authorship of which work, how¬ 
ever, Tonti disowns). 

The preseuce of a creek in Southwestern Mississippi still bearing the 
name of “Buffalo Creek” may be considered as further evidence of the 
former existence of the buffalo in this region. 

It is to be regretted that Adair, who spent many years (1735 to 1767) 
as a trader and government official among the tribes south of the Ten* 
nessee River, has left so little on record respecting the range of the 
buffalo at that period. In his “General Observations on the North 
American Indians” he refers to their use of buffalo flesh as food, and its 
skins, horns, wool, and sinews in the manufacture of clothing and uten* 

* The History of Louisiana, Vol. II, pp. 262-267. The last quotation reads in 
original as follows: “ Ces CAteanx en Prairies & ces futayes sont abondantes en B osnia, 
Cera & Chevreuils, en Dindes, en Perdrix & en tonte sorte de gibier,” etc.— Histair* 
de la Louitiane, Tom. I, p. 287. 

t Relation de la Louisianne, 1720, Yol. I, p. 11. 
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sils, but without specifying by what tribes or at what localities. Among 
the tribes mentioned are those that lived north of the Tennessee River, 
and hence where the buffalo was at that time abundant. In an account 
of one of his journeys he mentions the killing of buffaloes somewhere, 
apparently, in the mountains of Northern Georgia, in 1749, and this is the 
only allusion in his work that bears directly upon the range of the buf¬ 
falo. He states also, however, that “ the buffaloes are now become scarce, 
a as the thoughtless and wasteful Indian nsed to kill great numbers of 
them, only for the tongues and marrow-bones, leaving the rest of the 
carcase to the wild beasts.” Elk, deer, bears, and turkeys, however, 
are frequently mentioned as affording a supply of food to the southern 
tribes of Indians, but in these statements he never alludes to the 
buffalo. 

Gallatin * gives the Tennessee River as their southern limit. On an 
old map, t published originally in 1718, and reproduced in fao simile in 
French’s “Historical Collections of Louisiana (Vol. II), the region be¬ 
tween the Cumberland and Ohio Rivers is marked as follows: “ Desert 
de six vint lieues detendue ou Us llinois font la Chasse des bceufs . v They 
are well known to have been formerly abundant in the region about 
Nashville. 

THE EXTENT OF THE REGION EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI FORMERLY IN¬ 
HABITED BY THE BUFFALO, WITH A HISTORY OF ITS EXTIRPATION 

THEREFROM. 

The accounts of the first exploration of the region between the Alle¬ 
ghany Mountains and the Mississippi River show that the buffalo, early 
in the seventeenth century, existed in vast herds not only on the prai¬ 
ries bordering the Mississippi, but throughout nearly the whole of the 
more open portions of the area drained by the Ohio River and its tribu¬ 
taries. Its range eastward extended nearly or quite to the eastern end 
of Lake Erie, and throughout the valleys among the mountains of West¬ 
ern Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Eastern Kentucky, <and Eastern Ten¬ 
nessee. It also inhabited the region drained by the Illinois River, and 
by some of the lesser upper eastern tributaries of the Mississippi. The 
country between the Ohio and the Great Lakes was quite generally 
occupied by them, as was that south of the Ohio, between this river 
and the Tennessee. There is less certainty in regard to their former 
occupation of Southern Michigan and Wisconsin, though it is probable 
that they also at times roamed over most of this region also, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that they were not found there by the first Europeans 
who visited this section of the country. Considerable documentary 
evidence relating to their former presence over the region between the 
Mississippi and the Alleghanies, together with many references to their 
extermination there, has been brought together in the following pages, 
and is presented generally in tbe words of the original narrators. Be¬ 
ginning with the northwestern portion of the region in question, we 
shall pass thence southward and eastward, giving the facts bearing upon 
particular localities somewhat in a chronological order. 

On the eastern side of the Mississippi River buffaloes were found by 
the early Jesuit explorers occupying the country from the sources of 

* “Colonies of the buffaloes had traversed the Mississippi, and were at one time 
abundant in the forest country between the lakes and the Tennessee River, south of 
which I do not believe they were ever seen.”— Trans. Am. Ethnological Soo. y Vol. II, p. 1. 

t Carte de la Louisiane et du Cours du Mississippi. Dreps£e snr un grand nombre de 
Memoiree entrautres ceux sur de Mr. le Maire par Guillaume De l’Lsle de l’Academie 
B’le des Sciences. 
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the Mississippi almost uninterruptedly southward nearly to the month 
of the Ohio River. Hennepin, as early as 1680, met with them in con¬ 
siderable numbers in the vicinity of the St. Francis River, above the 
Falls of St. Anthony, where they were also seen later by other ex¬ 
plorers. In 1766 Jonathan Carver found them on the plains around 
Lake Pepin, he speaking of them as “ the largest buffaloes of any in 
America.”* Pike, in ascending the Mississippi in the autumn of 1804, 
met with the first signs of this animal about two hundred miles above 
the Falls of St. Authony; f and Schoolcraft reports their existence in 
the same vicinity as late as 1820. On the map accompanying School¬ 
craft^ narrative of his expedition to the sources of the Mississippi 
River, he has marked the plains above the Falls of St. Anthony as 
the “Buffalo Plains”; and in the text he says: “Here also (mouth of 
He Corbeau River) the Buffalo Plains commence and continue down 
on both sides of the river to the Falls of St. Anthony.”}: The buffa¬ 
loes may never have existed in Northeastern Wisconsin, though they 
probably ranged over the prairies of the western and southern portions 
of the State. They were not met with, however, even there by the first 
European explorers of that regiou. 

Father Marquette does not appear to have met with them in crossing 
from Green Bay to the Wisconsin River, in 1673, nor did he see them in 
his subsequent descent of that river.§ La Hontan, in 1687, also found 
none on either the Fox or Wisconsin Rivers, first meeting with them on 
the Mississippi not far above the mouth of the Wisconsin.|| Marquette 
first found them on the Mississippi River, in latitude “41° 28',” in July, • 
1673. “ Having descended the river,” he says, “ as far as 41° 28', we 
find that turkeys have taken the place of game, and the Pmkious that 
of other beasts. We call the Pisikious wild buffaloes, because they 
very much resemble our domestic oxen.fl Following this is a descrip¬ 
tion of the “ pisikious,” or buffaloes, and the uses made of them by the 
Indians, and he adds, “ they graze upon the banks of rivers, and I have 
seen four hundred in a herd together.”** Hennepin, Marest, Gravier, 
Charleyoix, and other Jesuit missionaries appear not to have met with 
it on the St. Joseph’s River, nor anywhere in Southern Michigan,ft 
although they found it abundant on the Kaskaskia and further south- 

* Travels, p. 56. 

t Expedition to the Sources of the Mississippi, etc., Pfc. I, App., p. 53. 

X Narrative Journal of Travel to Lie Sources of the Mississippi, etc., p. 275. 

$ In an English translation of Marquette’s narrative of his discoveries (French’s Hist. 
Coll, of Louisiana, Part II, p. 284), we find the following passage. In speaking of the- 
Wisconsin (“Mesconsln”) he says: “The country through which it flows is beautiful* 
the groves are so dispersed in the prairies that it makes a noble prospect”; and be 
adds: “ We saw neither game nor fish, but roebuck and buffaloes in great numbers.” 
Mr. J. G. Shea says: “ The French word here is caches , which has generally been trans¬ 
lated bison or buffalo.” In this instance, Mr. Shea says, it is clearly a mistake, as Mar¬ 
quette and bis party had not yet reached the buffalo grounds, and the missionary after¬ 
ward describes the animal when he meets it.— Discoveries and Explorations in Mis¬ 
sissippi Valley p. 16. 

|| La Hontan, voyages, Eng. ed., Vol. i, pp. Ill, 112. 

t As Henderson has remarked, “ Father Marquette was donbtless the first white man 
who penetrated to the habitat of the buffalo by way of the Great Lakes, although, ac¬ 
cording to Marquette, their skins bad been previously exported to Europe.”—Jn. 
Naturalist , vol. vi, p. 82. 

** French’s Historical Collection of Louisiana, Part II, p. 285. 

ft Schoolcraft says, bat I know not on what authority: “ It not only ranged over the 
prairies of Illinois and Indiana, bnt spread to Southern Michigan, afad the western 
skirts of Ohio. Tradition says it was sometimes seen on the borders of Lake ferie.”— 
History , Condition . and Prospects of the Indian Tribes , Vol. IV, p. 92. It would, however, 
be quite strange if it had npt at times extended its range over the prairie portions or 
both Michigan and Wisconsin. 
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ward.* Marquette, in his description of the Illinois River, says: “I 
never saw a more beautiful country than we found on this river. The 
prairies are covered with buffaloes, stags, goats, and the rivers and 
lakes with swans, ducks, geese, parrots, and beavers.” t 
That buffaloes were formerly abundant over the greater part of 
Illinois is well attested. Father Hennepin, in describing the journey he 
made from Fort Miamis, at the mouth of the Chicago River, to the vil¬ 
lage of the Illinois, on the Illinois River, “one hundred and thirty 
leagues from Fort Miamis,” in December, 1679, says : “ There must be 
an innumerable quantity of wild Bulls in that Country, since the Earth 
is covered with their Horns. The Miamfo hunt them towards the latter 
end of Autumn .” Again he says: “ We suffer’d very much on this Pas¬ 
sage ; for the Savages having set the Herbs of the Plain on fire, the wild 
Bulls were fled away, and so we could kill but one and some Turkey- 
Cocks.” “ They change their Country,” he adds, “ according to the 
Seasons of the Year; for upon the approach of the Winter, they leave the 
North, and go to the Southern Parts. They follow one another, so that 
you may see a Drove of them for above a League together, and stop all 

at the same place.Their Ways are as beaten as our great 

Roads, and no Herb grows therein. They swim over the Rivers they 
meet in their Way, to go and graze in other Meadows.”} 

Father Marest, in passing from the southern end of Lake Michigan 
to the Kankakee, in 1712, by way of the St. Joseph’s River, says, in his 
narrative of the journey: “At last [after having passed the portage, 
and embarked on the Kankakee] we perceived our own agreeable coun¬ 
try, the wild buffaloes, and herds of stags, wandering on the border of 
the river,” etc.§ Charlevoix, in 1721, in crossing over from the St. 
Joseph’s River to the “Theakiki” (Kankakee) soon found them in 
abundance. About fifty leagues from the source of the Kankakee, he 
says: “ The country begins to be fine: The Meadows here extend be¬ 
yond Sight, in which the Buffalo go in Herds of 2 or 3 hundred.” || In 
describing the country bordering the Illinois River, below the junction of 
the Kankakee, he says: “ In this Route we see only vast Meadows, 
with little Clusters of Trees here and there, which seem to have been 
planted by the Hand; the Grass grows so high in them, that one might 
lose one’s self amongst it; but everywhere we meet with Paths that are 
as beaten as they can be in the most populous Countries; yet nothing 
passes through them but Buffaloes, and from Time to Time some Herds 
of Deer, and some Roe-Bucks.” Later he writes : “The 6th [of October, 
1721] we saw a great Number of Buffaloes crossing the River in agrept 
Hurry”; and adds that they soon provided themselves with food “ by 
killing a Buffalo or Roe-Buck, and of these we had the Choice.”^ 
Vandreuil alludes to their abundance on Rock River in 1718. From 
the bluffs along this river, he says, “you behold roaming through the 
prairie herds of buffalo of Illinois.” ** Pittman, writing fifty years later, 
describes the couhtry of the Illinois Indians as abounding \yith “buffalo, 
deer, and wild fowl.” ft 

* J. G. Shea, Discoveries and Explorations or* the Mississippi, pp. 18,20. 
f French’s Hist. Coll, of Lonisiana, Part II, p. 297. 

X A New Discovery of a vast Country in America, etc., pp. 90, 91, 92. 

$ Kip’s Jesuit Missions, p. 224. 

|| Letters, Goadby’s English edition, pp. 280,281. 

If Letters, Goadby’s English edition, p. 290. 

New York Coll, of MSS., Paris Doc. VII, p. 890. 
ft Pittman (Captain Philip), Present State of the European Settlements on the Mis¬ 
sissippi, p. 51,1770. The region referred to is described in the context as being en¬ 
closed by the Mississippi on the west, tbe Illinois on the north, the Ohio on the south, 
and tbe Wabash (Ouabache) and “ Miamis” on the east. 
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trampled nnder their feet, or crashed to death in his own rains. At that 
period he supposed there could not have been less than two thousand 
in the neighborhood of the spring. They sought for no manner of food, 
bat only bathed and drank three or four times a day, and rolled in the 
earth, or reposed, with their flanks distended, in the adjacent shades; 
and on the fifth and sixth days separated into distinct droves, bathed, 
drank, and departed in single files, according to the exact order of their 
arrival. They all rolled successively in the same hole, and each tlins 
carried away a coat of mad to preserve the moisture on their skin, and 
which, when hardened and baked in the sun, would resist stings of 
millions of insects, that otherwise would persecute these peaceful trav¬ 
ellers to madness or even death. 

“ In the first and second years this old man with some companions, 
killed from six to seven hundred of these noble creatures, merely for the 
sake of their skins, which to them were worth only two shillings each; 
and after this * work of death ’ they were obliged to leave the place till 
the following season, or till the wolves, bears, panthers, eagles, rooks, 
ravens, etc., had devoured the carcasses, and abandoned the place for 
other prey. In the two following years, the same persons killed great 
numbers out of the first droves that arrived, skinned them, and left 
their bodies exposed to the sun and air; but they soon had reason to 
repent of this, for the remaining droves, as they came up in succession, 
stopped, gazed on the mangled and putrid bodies, sorrowfully moaned 
or furiously lowed aloud, and returned instantly to the wilderness in an 
unusual run, without tasting their favorite spring, or licking the impreg¬ 
nated earth, which was also once fheir most agreeable occupation; nor 
did they, nor any of their race, ever revisit the neighborhood. 

“The simple history of this spring,” he adds, “is that of every other 
in the settled parts of this Western World; the carnage of beasts was 
everywhere the same; 1 met with a man who had killed two thousand 
buffaloes with his own hand; and others, no doubt, have done the same. 
In consequence of such proceedings, not one buffalo is at this time [in 
1806] to be found east of the Mississippi, except a few, domesticated 
by the curious, or carried through the country on a public show.” • 

Warden also refers to the former existence of buffaloes in the western 
part of Pennsylvania, and to their early extinction there and in Ken¬ 
tucky .t Gallatin says: “The name of Buffalo Creek, between Pitts¬ 
burg and Wheeling, proves that they had spread thus far eastwardly 
when that country was first visited by the Anglo-Americans.^ Farther 
to the southward, in West Virginia, in the valleys of the Kanawha and 
its tributaries, as well as thence westward, the former abundance of the 
buffalo is well attested. 

One of the. earliest references to the existence of the buffalo in West 
Virginia is that contained in the journal of the Rev. Daniel Jones, whp 
in 1772 made a journey to the Indian tribes west of the Ohio River. 
Under date of June 18, 1772, he writes: “ Went out to view the land 
on east side [of the Little Kanawha] to kill provisions. Mr. Owens 
killed several deer and a stately buffalo bull. The country is here level, 
and the soil not despicable.” § In speaking of that part of the valley 
of the Ohio near the mouth of the “Great Guiandot,” he says, under 
date of January, 1773: “In this part of the country even in this season, 


* Ashe (Thomas) Travels in America, performed in 1806, for the purpose of exploring 
the Rivers Alleghany, Monongahela, Ohio, and Mississippi, etc. pp. 47-49. London, 
1808. 

t Warden (D. B.), Statistical, Political and Historical Account of the United States, 
Vol. I, p. 250. 

X Trans. Am. Ethnol. Soc., Vol. II, p. 1. 

& Journal of Two Visits, etc., p. 17. 
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pasturage is so good that creatures are well supplied without any assist¬ 
ance. Here are great abuudance of buffalo, which are a species of cat¬ 
tle, as some suppose, left here by former inhabitants.” In describing 
the country about Wheeling (“Weeling”), he says: “The wild beasts 
met with here are bears, wolves, panthers, wild cats, foxes, raecoous, 
beavers, otters, and some few squirrels and rabbits; buffaloes, deer, 
and elks, called by the Delawares moos.”* 

Buffaloes are well known to have existed on the Monongahela,t aud 
throughout the region between this river and the Ohio, over the area 
drained by the Little Kanawha. Buffalo, Pishing, Wheeling, and other 
small tributaries of the Ohio, wnere is said to have been much interval 
or open land,| and thence southward to the Great Kanawha. As 
already noticed, there is abundant evidence of its former existence on 
the sources of the Kanawha, extending even to the head of the Greeu- 
brier River, in Pocahontas County, aud thence eastward, at times at 
least, over the sources of the James. 

Gallatin states that in his time (1784-1785) “they were abundant on 
the southern side of the Ohio, between the Great and Little Kenawha. 
I have,” he adds, “during eight months lived principally upon their 
flesh.” § The following additional testimony, contained in a letter writ¬ 
ten by Dr. Charles McCormick, dated “Fort Gibson, Cherokee Nation, 
August 18, 1844,” is furnished by Dr. Elliott Coues. Dr. McCormick 
says: “I have just seen Captain [Nathan] Boone, and he promises to 
write and tell you all about it. In the mean time, he says, he killed 
his first buffalo somewhere about 1793, on the Kenawha in Virginia. 
He was then quite a small boy. He has also killed buffalo on New 
River, and near the Big Sandy in Virginia, in ’97 and ’98.” || 

Ample evidence of the former existence of the buffalo in Northern 
Ohio has already been given; it seems to have been also found abun¬ 
dantly in other parts of the State. Colonel John May met with it on 
the Muskingum in 1788,and Atwater says, “we had once the bison 
and the elk in vast numbers all over Ohio.” ## Hutchins says that in 
the natural meadows or savannahs, “from twenty to fifty miles in cir¬ 
cuit,” situated northwestward of the Ohio River, from the mouth of the 
Kanawha far down the Ohio, the herds of buffalo and deer were in¬ 
numerable, and also mentions their abundance over the region drained 
by the Scioto.tt In answer to recent inquiries of mine, Mr. George 
Graham, of Cincinnati, well known as a reliable authority on matters 
relating to the early history of the West, has kindly given me reference 
to notices of the buffalo as an inhabitant of Ohio in Craig’s Olden Time , 
and also unpublished traditional facts bearing upon the date of its 
extirpation from that State. 

The “Journal of George Croghan,”# published in Olden Tmc,§§ states 


•Ibid., pp. 30, 84. 

t Trans. Amer. Antiq. Soc., Vol. II, pp. 139, 140, footnote. 

t Hatching (Thomas), Topog. Descrip, of Virginia, Pennsylvania, and North Carolina, 
comprehending the Rivers Ohio, Kanawha, Scioto, Cherokee, Wabash, Illinois, Missis¬ 
sippi, etc. (London, 1778;, p. 4. 

$ Trans. Am. Ethnol. Soc., Vol. II, p. 1. 

||Amer. Naturalist, Vol. V, p. 720. 

f Journal and Letters of Colonel John May of Boston, etc., Hist, and Phil. Soc. of 
Ohio, New Series, Vol. I, pp. 81, 83. 

•* Atwater (Caleb), History of the State of Ohio, Natural and Civil, 1838, p. 67. 

ttTopog. Descrip, of Virginia, Pennsylvania, etc., pp. 11-15. 

tt Not Colonel Croghan of Kentucky. 

$$ The Olden Time; a Monthly Publication devoted to the Preservation of Documents 
and other Authentic Information in relation to the Early Explorations, and the Settle¬ 
ment and Improvement of the Country around the Head of the Ohio. Edited by 
Neville B. Craig, Esq. Two volumes, small 4to. Pittsburg, 1846-1848. 
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space of land aronnd these sprit)gs desolated as if by a ravaging enemy, 
and hills reduced to plains; for the land near these springs is chiefly 
hilly”* 

Cuming, in describing the salt licks along the Licking and Ohio Rivers, 
thus refers to the former abundance of the buffalo at these localities: 
44 These licks were much frequented by buffaloes and deer, the former of 
which have beeu destroyed or terrified from the country. It is only 
fourteen or fifteen years since no other except buffalo or bear meat was 
used by the inhabitants of this country.” He was informed by Captain 
Waller that 44 buffalo, bears, and deer were so plenty in the country, even 
long after it began to be generally settled, and ceased to be frequented 
as a hunting-ground by the Indians, that little or no bread was used, 
but that even the children were fed on game, the facility of gaining 
which prevented the progress of agriculture, until the poor innocent 
buffaloes were completely extirpated and other wild animals much 
thinned; and that the principal part of the cultivation of Kentucky had 
been within the last fifteen years. He said the buffaloes had been so 
numerous, going in herds of several hundreds together, that, about the 
salt licks and springs they frequented, they pressed down ana destroyed 
the soil to a depth of three or four feet, as was conspicuous yet in the 
neighborhood of the Blue Lick, where all the old trees have their roots 
bare of soil to that depth.”t 

Other references to the abundance of the buffalo in Kentucky, at the 
time this region was first visited by the white settlers, might be given, 
but those above cited seem sufficient for the present occasion. 

The buffalo seems also to have existed in considerable numbers in 
portions of Tennessee, particularly about the salt spriugs on the Cum¬ 
berland River, as shown by Putnam’s 44 History of Middle Tennessee.”! 
This author givesextracts from the journal of John Donelson, respect¬ 
ing a voyage made by him from Fort Patrick Henry, on the Holston 
River, to the French Salt Springs on the Cumberland River, in Decem¬ 
ber, 1780. Donelson says that he 44 procured some buffalo meat on the 
Cumberland, near its mouth ” and two days further up this river, he 
says, 44 We killed some more buffalo.” The next day, he writes: 44 We 
are now without bread, and are compelled to hunt the buffalo to pre¬ 
serve life.” § Subsequently, in speaking of the salt or sulphur springs 
on the Cumberland, apparently near the present site of Nashville, we 
find the following passages: 44 The open space around and near the sul¬ 
phur or salt springs, instead of being an 4 old field,’ as had been sup¬ 
posed by Mr. Mausker, at his visit here in 1769, was thus freed from 
trees and underbrush by the innumerable herds of buffalo and deer and 

elk that came to these waters.Trails, or buffalo paths, were 

deeply worn in the earth from this to other springs.All the rich 

lands were covered with cane-brakes; through these there were paths 
made by the buffalo and other wild animals.” || 

Ramsey states that in 1769 and 1770 an exploring party of ten persons 
passed up the Cumberland, and that 44 where Nashville now stands they 
discovered the French Lick, and found around it immense numbers of buf¬ 
falo and other wild game. The country was crowded with them. Their 

bellowings sounded from the hills and forest.”^] According to the same 
______ ~ — — 

t Cuming (Johu), Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country, etc., 1810, pp. 155,156. 

t Counties Davidson, Sumner , Robertson , and Montgomery . 

$ Putnam’s Middle Tennessee, pp. 74, 75. 

«Ibid., p. 81. 

IT The Annals of Tennessee, to the End of the Eighteenth Century, etc., p. 105. 
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authority, the buffalo was at one time also numerous in the valleys of 
East Tennessee. He states that in 1764 Daniel Boone left his home on 
the Yadkin to explore, in company with others, the then unknown coun¬ 
try to the westward. 44 Callaway,” says Ramsey, 44 was at the side of 
Boone when, approaching the spurs of the Cumberland Mountain, and 
in view of the vast herds of buffalo grazing in the valleys between 
them, he exclaimed: 4 1 am richer than the man mentioned in Scripture, 
who owned the cattle on a thousand hills,—I own the wild beasts of 
more than a thousand valleys ! >” • Whether or not the buffalo ranged 
formerly to the Tennessee River, I have been unable to determine, 
although, as already noticed, there is pretty good evidence that it did 
not extend beyond this boundary. The existence of a stream named 
Buffalo River, near the Great Bend of the Tennessee, seems to render it 
probable that it extended nearly or quite to the Tennessee itself. Gal¬ 
latin gives the range of the buffalo east of the Mississippi as being 44 be¬ 
tween the Lakes and the Tennessee River”; t but he also says that it 
formerly ascended the Valley of the Tennessee 44 to its sources,” and adds: 
44 They were but rarely seen south of the ridge which separates that 
river from the sources of those which empty into the Gulf of Mexico, 
and nowhere, in the forest country, in herds of more than from fifty to 
two hundred.”} I have found, however, no positive reference to their 
being found anywhere south of the Tennessee. 

As previously stated, the range of the buffalo east of the Mississippi, 
with the exception of its occasional appearance on the eastern slope of 
the Alleghanies in North and South Carolina, on the head-waters of the 
James River in Virginia, and possibly in Union County, Pennsylvania, 
was restricted to the area drained by the Ohio and Illinois Rivers and 
their tributaries, and the lesser eastern tributaries of the Mississippi in 
Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. It was also absent from the low¬ 
lands of the lower portion of the Ohio River. The foregoing citations, 
however, show it to have been originally very numerous and uniformly 
distributed over the prairies of Illinois and Indiana, and also through¬ 
out the country immediately bordering the Ohio and its upper tributa¬ 
ries, as the Licking, Great and Little Kanawha, and the Alleghany and 
Monongahela Rivers. It seems to have been somewhat less uniformly 
and less numerously dispersed over the States of Ohio, the western parts 
of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, and the northern parts of 
Tennessee, although it regularly frequented portions of each of these 
States, and was probably more or less abundant throughout the open 
woods and 44 barrens” of the two last named. Its range was hence re¬ 
stricted to the prairies, the scantily wooded districts, and the narrow 
belts of open land along the streams.§ 

Its Extirpation. —Upon the establishment of the first permanent white 

* Ibid., p. 69. 

t Transactions Amer. Ethnological Society, Vol. I, p. 1. 

X Transactions Amer. Antiquarian Society, Voh II, p. 139. 

$ The area of wooded and woodless territory is thus given by Gallatin: As is well 
known, the whole Atlantic slope “ was covered with a dense and uninterrupted forest 
when the European settlers landed .in Americaand the country south of the 40tb 
parallel excepting “ the Barrens ” of Kentucky, westward to the Mississippi Valley, and 
north of the Great Lakes as far west as Winnipeg, was similarly forested. Bet wee* 
the 40th parallel and Lake Erie there were areas aestitnte of wood, or prairies, whict 
increased in size westward, till in Central and Northern Illinois they equalled the tim 
bered areas, while west of the Mississippi the forests were confined to narrow belb 
along the rivers.— Trans. Amer. Antiq . Soc. y Vol. II, pp. 137,138,1636. 

In respect to the former distribution of forests m the United States, Bee also Pro¬ 
fessor W. H. Brewer’s map of the distribution of woodland recently published in General 
Francis A. Walker’s “ Statistical Atlas of the United States,” Plates HI and IV (1873). 
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settlements over this region, the extermination of the buffalo progressed 
with wonderful rapidity. Its history is a shameful record of wastefol 
and wanton destruction of life, like that which ever marks the contact 
of man with the larger mammalia. The extermination of the buffalo in 
Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
was very rapid, this animal surviving at most points for but a few years 
after the first permanent settlements were made. In Illinois and In¬ 
diana it existed for about a century and a quarter after the country was 
first explored by the Jesuit missionaries, and for more than half a cen¬ 
tury seems to have scarcely diminished in numbers. As late as 1773 it 
was abundant on both sides of the Kaskaskia River, and also along the 
Illinois, and apparently over all the prairies of the intermediate region** 
Later its extermination was more rapid, its disappearance here apparentr 
ly antedating by several years its extirpation along the upper tributaries 
of the Ohio. The date of its disappearance from Illinois and Indiana, 
however, I can give less definitely than that of its extermination at 
points more to the eastward. In Pennsylvania, according to Mr. Ashe, 
they were all destroyed within a few years after the arrival of the first 
settlers, being apparently wholly exterminated prior to the year 1800. 
It lingered in West Virginia till a few years later, as it did also in por¬ 
tions of Kentucky. Toulmin, writing about 1792, says, “The buffalo 
are mostly driven out of Kentucky. Some are still found upon the 
head waters of Licking Creek, Great Sandy, and the head-waters of 
Green River. 77 ! It appears, according to Audubon, to have lingered 
here, however, only a few years longer. “ In the days of our boyhood 
and youth,” says this author, “ buffaloes roamed over the smail and 
beautiful prairies of Indiana and Illinois, and herds of them stalked 
through the open woods of Kentucky and Tennessee; but they had 
dwindled down to a few stragglers, which resorted chiefly to the ‘bar¬ 
rens, 7 towards the years 1808 and 1809, and soon after entirely disap¬ 
peared. 77 ! Cuming adds that all had been driven from the salt licks of 
the Licking and Ohio Rivers before 1807, while Mr. Ashe,§ an appa¬ 
rently reliable authority, affirms that as early as 1806 not one was to 
be found in a wild state east of the Mississippi, referring, doubtless, to 
the Mississippi below latitude 41°. Brackenridge,|| in 1814, says the 
buffalo may be said to have retired to the northward of the Illinois and 
to the westward of the Mississippi, and other writers confirm this state- 
ment.fl 

*8ee Kennedy’s Journal of an Expedition from Kaskaskia Village to the Head¬ 
waters of the Illinois River, in Hutchins’s Topog. Descrip, of Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
etc., pp. 51-64: also Hutchins’s Topog. Descrip., etc., pp. 35,41,44. 

tToulmin (Henry), Description of Kentucky, p. 85. 

t Quadrupeds of North America, Vol. II, p. 36. 

$ Travels in America, etc., p. 49. 

|| Views of Louisiana, p. 56. 

Ellsworth states, in hia“ Notes on the Wild Animals of Illinois,” published in 1831, 
that “ the buffalo has entirely left ns. Before the country was settled, onr immense 
prairies afforded pasturage to large herds of this animal, and the traces of them are 
still remaining in the ‘buffalo paths ’ which are to be seen in several parts of the State. 
These are well-beaten traoks, leading generally from the prairies in the interior of the 
State to the margins of the large rivers ; showing the course of tbeir migrations aa 
they changed their pastures periodically, from the low marshy alluvion to the dry 
upland plains. In the heat of summer they would be driven from the latter by prairie 
flies; in the autumn they would be expelled from the former by the mosquitoes; in 
the spring, tbe grass of the plains would afford abundant pasturage, while the herda 
could enjoy the warmth of the sun, and snuff the breeze that sweeps so freely over 
them ; in the winter the rich cane of the river-banks, which is evergreen, wonld fur¬ 
nish food, while the low grounds thickly covered with brush and forest would afford 
protection from the bleak winds.”— Ellsworth (H.L.), Illinois in 1837, p. 38. (First 
published in the Illinois Magazine, July, 1831, and republished in Featherstouhaagh’a 

Monthly American Journal of Geology and Natural Science, October, 1831, p. 180.) 
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Schoolcraft, writing in 1821, says that “the only part of the country 
east of the [Mississippi] river where the buffalo now remains, is that 
included between the Falls of St. Anthony and Sandy Lake, a range 
of about six hundred miles.” Sibley says that 44 two individuals were 
killed in 1832 by the Dacotahs or Sioux Indians, on the Trempe & l’Eau 
[Trempeleau] River, in Upper Wisconsin,” and adds, 44 They are believed 
to be the last specimens of the noble bison which trod, or will ever 
again tread, the soil of the region lying east of the Mississippi River.”* 

Most writers, in alluding to the extirpation of the buffalo throughout 
the region east of the Mississippi River, speak of it as having been 
44 driven out” by the encroachment of settlements.t While a few of the 
herds may have migrated westward, it seems more probable that it was 
exterminated rather than driven oat, as it appears to have existed in 
West Virginia and in Eastern Kentucky to quite as late, or even to a 
later period, than on the prairies adjoining the Mississippi. The exten¬ 
sion of settlements down the Mississippi River would tend to hem the 
buffalo in on that quarter, and, as will be shown later, it disappeared 
at nearly the same time over a considerable breadth of country border* 
ing the western shore of this river. 

Schoolcraft says that the buffalo “ was found in early days to have 
crossed the Mississippi above the latitude of the mouth of the Ohio, and 
at certain times to have thronged the present area of Kentucky,” etc.; 
from which it may be inferred that he deemed its presence east of the 
Mississippi River to have been of comparatively brief continuance. Gal¬ 
latin also always speaks of it as having 44 spread from the westward ” 
over the region east of the Mississippi. Professor Staler has referred 
to the probability of its having been unknown to the mound-builders ,t 
since they have left nothing indicating that they were acquainted with 
it, which is not the case with most of the other large mammals of 
the interior of the continents He also states that in his exploration 
of the salt licks of Kentucky he had found its bones in great abundance 
44 just below the recent mould, in a bed about eighteen inches thick”; 
but that 44 in the rich deposits of extinct mammals just beneath, immedi¬ 
ately above which traces of worked flint were also found, no buffalo 
bones were discovered.” 

THE FORMER RANGE OF THE BUFFALO WEST OF THE ROCKY MOUNT¬ 
AINS. 

The vast region situated between the Mississippi River and the Rocky 
Mountains, excepting the lowlands bordering the Lower Mississippi, is 

* Sibley (H. H.) in Schoolcraft’s History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian 
Tribes, Part IV, p. 94. Major Long states that in 1822 its wanderings down the St. 
Peter’s River did not extend beyond Great Swan Lake (Camp Crescent).— Exped. to 
the Sources of the St. Peter's River , etc., Vol. II, p. 29. 

t Even scientifio writers speak of it as having “ gradually retired westward in ad¬ 
vance of the migrating column of the white race of man.”— Leldy, Mem. Ext. Sp. Amer. 
Ox , 1852. 

“At the time of the discovery by the Spaniards an inhabitant even down to the 
shores of the Atlantic, it has been beaten back by the westward march of civilization, 
until, at the present day, it is only after passing the giant Missouri and the head¬ 
waters of the Mississippi that we find the American bison or bnffalo. Many causes 
have combined to drive them away from their old hannts; the wholesale and indis¬ 
criminate slaughter by the whites, the extension of settlements, the changes of the 
face of the country; but above all, the mysterious dread of the white man, which per¬ 
vades animal life in general as a cougenital instinct.”— Baird, Pat. Off. Rep., Agricult., 
.1851-52, Part II, p. 124. 

t Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist t Vol. XIII, p. 136. 

$ See further Professor Shaler’s remarks on this point already given. 
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well known to have been formerly embraced within the range of the 
buffalo.. So well established is this fact that a special consideration of 
this region will be deferred till the former boundaries of its range to 
the westward and southward have been traced. 

Although the main chain of the Rocky Mountains has commonly been 
supposed to form the western limit of the range of the buffalo, there is 
abundant proof of its former existence over a vast area west of this sup¬ 
posed boundary, including a large part of the so-called Great Basin of 
Utah, the Green River Plateau, and the plains of the Columbia. It is 
probably not yet half a century since it ranged westward to the Blue 
Mountains of Oregon and the Sierra Nevada Mountains of California. 

Respecting its former occurrence in Eastern Oregon, Professor O. C. 
Marsh, under date of New Haven, February 7,1875, writes me as fol¬ 
lows: “The most western point at which I have myself observed 
remains of the buffalo was in 1873, on Willow Creek, Eastern Oregon, 
among the foot-hills of the eastern side of the Blue Mountains. This is 
about latitude 14°. The bones were perfectly characteristic, although 
nearly decomposed." 

The former existence of the buffalo in the Great Salt Lake Valley is 
established by the occurrence of its remains there in a still good state 
of preservation, as well as by the testimony of those who have seen 
them there. Along the railroad leading from Ogden City to Salt Lake 
City I examined, in September, 1871, humbers of Bkulls in a nearly 
perfect state of preservation, which had been exposed in throwing up 
the road-bed across the marshes a few miles north of Salt Lake City. 
I also saw a few on the terraces north and west of Ogden City, but 
generally in a disintegrated condition, as were all that I saw which had 
pot been buried in the recent deposits about the Great Sait Lake. I 
was also informed that there is a tradition among the Indians of this 
region that the buffaloes were almost entirely exterminated by deep 
snows many years since. Mr. E. D. Mecham, of North Ogden, a reliable 
and intelligent hunter and trapper of nearly forty years’ experience 
in the Rocky Mountains, and at one time a partner of the celebrated 
Joseph Bridger, informed me that few had been seen west of the great 
Wahsatch range of mountains for the last thirty years, but that he had 
seen their weathered skulls as far west as the Sierra Nevada Mount¬ 
ains.* In 1836, according to Mr. Mecham, there were many buffaloes 
in Salt Lake Valley, which were nearly all destroyed by deep snow 
about 1837, when, according to the reports of mountaineers and Indians, 
the snow fell to the depth of ten feet on a level. The few buffaloes 
that escaped starvation during this severe winter are said to have soon 
after disappeared. Mr. Henry Gaunet, astronomer of Dr. Hayden’s 
Survey, informs me that the Mormon Danite, “ Bill" Hickman, claims 
to have killed the last buffaloes in Salt Lake Valley about 1838. How 
long the buffalo inhabited the Basin of the Great Salt Lake it is of 
course now impossible to determine, but it seems probable that their 
occupation must date back to a remote period, since their skulls occur 
wholly buried in the marshes about the lake, where the depositioa 
appears to have bden quite slow. I am also informed by Mr. H. W. 
Henshaw, the well-known ornithologist of Lieutenant Wheeler’s Sur¬ 
vey, that their skulls have been found in Utah Lake. Mr. Henshaw, 
under date of Washington, D. C., March 6, 1875, writes as follows: 

* J was informed by several persons whom I met in tbe Salt Lake Valley, that they 
had seen skulls of buffaloes as far west as the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. These persons were unknown to each other, and their accounts wen 
wholly distinct in respect to date and locality, and hence seem all the more entitled to 
credence. 
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“The only information I have regarding its [the buffalo’s! presence in 
Utah was derived from Mr. Madsen, a Danish fisherman, living on the 
borders of Utah Lake; and, I may add, I am perfectly convinced of 
the trustworthiness of his statement. In using the seine in the waters 
of the lake, he has on several occasions brought up from the bottom the 
skulls of buffaloes in a very good state of preservation. Their presence 
in the lake may perhaps be accounted for on the supposition that, in 
crossing on the ice, a herd may at some time have broken through, and 
thus perished. From him I also learned that be had talked with Indians 
of middle age whose fathers had told them that in their time the buffa¬ 
loes were numerous, and that they had bunted them near the lake. If 
this can be accepted as truth, it would place the existence of these ani¬ 
mals iu Utah back to a not very distant date. I learn from my friend 
W. W. Howell that during the past season he obtained the cranium of 
a buffalo which was unearthed by some laborers while digging a mill- 
race at a depth of ten feet below the surface. This was in a broad 
canon near Gunnison. While, from the fact of its being in a canon, no 
very exact estimate can be made of the time of its deposit, there seemed 
every evidence that the soil above it had remained undisturbed for a 
long time. The lower portion of the cranium is gone, leaving the part 
above the orbits and the born-cores intact, and in an excellent state of 
preservation. A comparison of. this with a recent specimen of the j B. 
americanus shows that in certain characters it exhibits an approach to 
the Bison latifrons , as described by Leidy. In size it varies little from 
the B . americanus , but in all other characteristics is much nearer the 
B. latijrons.”* 

The buffalo seems, however, to have lingered later on the head-waters 
of the Colorado than in either the Great Salt Lake Valley, or the valley 
of Bear Biver, or on the head-waters of the two main forks of the 
Columbia. Frdmont found them on St. Vrain’s Fork of Green River, 
and on the Vermilion in 1844, t and Stansbury, in 1849, found them on 
the northern tributaries of the Yampah, and the upper tributaries of 
Green River; but the scarcity of water seemed to have forced the greater 
part of them southward. Respecting their occurrence near Bridgets 
Fork of the Muddy, Stansbury says: “As long as the water lasted, the 
whole plain must have been covered with buffalo and antelope, as the 
profusion of ‘sign’ abundantly proved; but as this indispensable article 
was absorbed by the sandy soil, they seemed, from the direction of their 
trails, to have struck a course for the Vermilion.”} 

They have, however, long since disappeared from the head-waters of 
Green River, and, indeed, from all the country drained by the tributa¬ 
ries of the Colorado. Although their bleached skulls are still found 
throughout the valleys, I was informed by old hunters whom 1 saw 
there in the autumn of 1871, that no buffaloes had been seen in this re¬ 
gion for more than twenty years. 

The best account of their range in recent times, west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and of their extermination over this vast region, is that 
given by Fremont, based on his own extensive travels and on the still 
more extended experience of Mr. Fitzpatrick. Fremont states that in 
the spring of 1824 44 the buffalo were spread in immense numbers over 
the Green River and Bear River Valleys, and through all the country 
lying between the Colorado, or Green River of the Gulf of California, 


* Its agreement in size with Bison americanus is snffioient to indicate its identity 
. with that species. 

t First and Second Expeditions, etc., p. 281. 
f Stansbary’s Expedition to the Great Salt Lake, p. 238. 
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and Lewis’s Fork of the Oolrimbia Eiver; the meridian of Fort Hall 
then forming the western limit of their range. The buffalo then re¬ 
mained for many years in that country, and frequently moved down the 
valley of the Columbia, on both sides of the river, as far as the Fishing 
Falls. Below this point they never descended in any numbers.* About 
1834 or 1835 they began to diminish very rapidly, and continued to de¬ 
crease until 1838 or 1840, when, with the country we have just described, 
they entirely abandoned all the waters of the a Pacific north of Lewis’s 
Fork of the Columbia. At that time the Flathead Indians were in the 
habit of finding their buffalo on the heads of Salmon River and other 
streams of the Columbia, but now [1843] they never meet with them 
farther west than the three forks or the Missouri or the plains of the 
Yellowstone River. 

“ In the course of our journey it will be remarked that the buffalo 
have not so entirely abandoned the waters of the Pacific, in the Rocky 
Mountain region south of the Sweet Water, as in the country north of 
the Great Pass. This partial distribution can only be accounted for in 
the great pastoral beauty of that country, which bears marks of having 
long been one of their favorite haunts, and by the fact that the white 
hunters have more frequented the northern than the southern region— 
it being north of the South Pass that the hunters, trappers, and traders 
have had their rendezvous for many years past; and from that section 
also the greater portion of the beaver and rich furs were taken, although 
always the most dangerous, as well as the most profitable, hunting- 
ground. 

“ In that region lying between the Green or Colorado River and the 
head-waters of the Rio del Norte, over the Yampak , Kooyah , Wkite y 
and Grand Rivers,—all of which are the waters of the Colorado,—the 
buffalo never extended so far westward as they did on the waters of 
the Columbia; and only in one or two instances have they been known 
to descend as far west as the mouth of White River. In travelling 
through the country west of the Rocky Mountains, observation readily 
led me to the impression that the buffalo had for the first time crossed 
that range to the waters of the Pacific only a few years prior to the 
period we are considering; and in. this opinion I am sustained by Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, and the older trappers in that country. In the region west 
of the Rocky Mountains we never meet with any ancient vestiges which, 
throughout all the country lying upon their eastern waters, are found 
in the great highways , continuous for hundreds of miles, always several 
inches and sometimes several feet in depth, which the buffalo have 
made in crossing from one river to another, or in traversing the mount¬ 
ain ranges. The Snake Indians, more particularly those low down upon 
Lewis’s Fork, have always been very grateful to the American trappers 
for the great kindness (as they frequently expressed it) which they did 
to them in driving the buffalo so low down the Columbia River.”t 

It would thus seem to be Fremont’s belief that their occupation of the 
Snake River country was temporary, and that they did not pass west of 
the mountains till driven thither, at a comparatively recent period, by 
persecution east of the mountains. That they were absent from this 
region not long previously appears evident from the fact that Lewis 
and Clarke, in 1805, met with no buffaloes west of the mountains, nor 

*The locality at which Professor Marsh found the crumbling bones of the buffalo (re¬ 
ferred to on a preceding page) is some two hundred and fifty miles further northwest, 
or lower down the river. 

t Report of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, in the year 1849, and 
to Oregon and California, in the years 1843-’44, p. 144. 
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even on the upper portion of the three forks of the Missouri, although 
there was evidence of their former existence in immense herds on the 
Jefferson Fork. In their enumeration of the animals of the Pacific 
slope these travellers make no allusion to the buffalo. They also state 
that the Iudians on Clarke’s River crossed the mountains in spring to 
traffic for buffalo robes with the Indians of the eastern slope.* 

In 1820 Major Long also states: “ They have not yet crossed the en¬ 
tire breadth of v the mountains at the head of the Missouri, though they 
penetrate, in some parts, far within that range, to the most accessible 
fertile valleys, particularly the valley of Lewis’s River. It was there 
that Mr. Henry and his party of hunters wintered, and subsisted chiefly 
upon the flesh of these animals, which they saw in considerable herds, 
but the Indians affirmed that it was unusual for the bisons to visit that 
neighborhood.” This would seem to fix the date of their arrival at the 
head-waters of the Columbia between 1805, when Lewis and Clarke vis¬ 
ited them, and Mr. Henry’s visit, about 1817. 

From Washington Irving’s entertaining narrative of Captain Bonne¬ 
ville’s tour across the continent t we learn that Captain Bonneville first 
met with the buffalo west of the Rocky Mountains on the head-waters 
of Bear River, in November, 18334 Passiug thence northward, they 
found these animals in abundance on the plains of Portneuf, where the 
Bannack Indians were engaged in hunting them.§ But in his subse¬ 
quent long winter march up the Snake River, no buffaloes appear to 
have been met with. Returning, however, to Bear River Valley, he 
again encountered large herds. The following summer (July, 1834) 
they again found them in great numbers on the sources of the Blackfoot 
Biver,|| but in a subsequent long journey northwestward, from the Upper 
Snake River nearly to Fort Walla Walla and back, they met with none, 
and rejoiced to find them again “in immense herds” near their old 
camping-ground on an eastern tributary of the Snake River. Captain 
Bonneville’s party passed the winter of 1834-35 ill camp on the upper 
part of Bear River, surrounded by immense herds of buffaloes, which 
came down to them from the north. “ The people upon Snake River,” 
says the narrative, “ having chased off the buffalo before the snow had 
become deep, immense herds now came trooping over the mountains, 
forming dark masses on their sides, from which their deep-mouthed 
bellowing sounded like the peals und mutteriugs from a gathering thun¬ 
der-cloud. In effect, the cloud broke, and down came the torrent into 
the valley. It is utterly impossible, according to. Captain Bonneville, 
to convey an idea of the effect produced by the sight of such countless 
throngs of animals of such bulk and spirit, all rushing forward as if 
swept on by a whirlwind.”^ In the autumn of 1835 Parker met with 
great herds on the east fork of the Salmon River and on other tributaries 
of the Snake River.** 

Dr. J. S. Newberry, writing in 1855, says: “The range of the buffalo 
does not now extend beyond the Rocky Mountains, but there are many 
Indian huiiters who have killed them in great numbers to the west of 

* Lewis and Clarke’s Expedition to the Sources of the Missouri, and down the Co¬ 
lumbia to the Pacific Ocean, Vol. I, p. 469. 

t The Rocky Mountains; or, Scenes, Incidents, and Adventnres in the Far West,— 
a Digest of the Journal of Captain B. L. E. Bonneville. 2 vols., 12mo, 1837. 

X Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 125,129. 

$ Ibid., Vol. II, p. 33. 

|| Irving’s Rocky Mountains, Vol. II, p. 179. 

IT Irving’s Rocky Mountains, pp. 208,211. 

* # Parker (Samuel), Journal of an Exploring Tour beyond the Rocky Mountains, pp. 
89, 107,108. 
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the mountains, on the bead-waters of Salmon River, one of the tribu¬ 
taries of the Columbia. While 1 was at the Dalles, the party of Lieu¬ 
tenant Day, U. S. A., came in from an expedition to the Upper Salmon 
River, and 1 was assured by the officers that they had not only seen 
Indians who claimed to have killed buffalo there, but that, in many 
places, great numbers of buffalo sknlls were still lying on the prairie.”* 

Dr. Suckley, writing under date of December, 1853, also says: 44 Buf¬ 
falo were formerly in great numbers in this valley [the valley of the Bit¬ 
ter Root, or St. Mary’s River, one of the sources or Clarke’s Fork of the 
Colombia], as attested by the number of skulls seen and by the reports 
of the inhabitants. For a number of years past, none had been seen 
west of the mountains; but, singular to relate, a buffalo bull was killed 
at the mouth of the Pend d’Oreille River on the day 1 passed it. The 
Indians were in great joy at this, supposing that the buffalo were coming 
back to them.”t Just east of the mountains separating the sources of 
the Jefferson and Salmon Rivers, buffaloes still existed in immense 
numbers. Lieutenant Mnllan reports meeting, on December 4,1853, 
with several bands of the Nez Pereas Indians returning from their hunt 
east of the mountains, with many animals loaded with meat and furs. 
44 This,” he says, 44 has been a great bunting-season with all the Indians, 
both east and west of the mountains. Hundreds of thousands of buffalo 
have been slain, and small game—consisting of antelope, deer, beaver, 
etc.—has been innumerable.”} 

It thus appears that the buffalo formerly existed west of the Rocky 
Mountains, nearly to the northern boundary of the United States, and 
that they had become completely exterminated there as early, according 
to Fremont (as above cited), as 1840, although they swarmed there in 
immense herds as late as 1835. The valleys of the streams in that re¬ 
gion are represented as abounding in fortile prairies, and as being gen¬ 
erally covered with perennial grasses. As the adjoining country west¬ 
ward is barren and wholly unproductive of grass, it is probable that the 
buffalo ranged further westward only irregularly, and in straggling 
bands. Bonneville, at least, failed to meet with any between the sources 
of Snake River and Fort Walla-Walla in 1834 and 1835, and no other 
explorer seems to have met with them living so far west. Dr. Hayden 
informs me that a few still exist in the valley of the Gros Ventres, and 
in the extreme upper part of the Snake River,—merely straggling old 
bulls, the last survivors of former populous herds. Professor O. C. 
Marsh writes me that the last one shot on Henry’s Fork was killed in 
1874. Professor J. Marcon informs me that a single old buffalo bull 
made his appearance at Fort Bridger last summer (1875), but that none 
had been seen there before, according to Dr. Carter, for thirty years. 
This solitary straggler was probably a wanderer from the remnants of 
his race still left in the valleys of the Wind River Mountains. 

Range westward south of the Thirty-ninth Parallel .—According to Lieu¬ 
tenant Whipple, 44 there do not seem to be any well-authenticated ac¬ 
counts of the existence of the buffalo west of the Rio Grande.” He 
i adds: 44 On inquiring how far west the bnffalo had been seen, a Tegua 
Indian stated that many years ago his father killed two at Santo 


* Newberry’s Zoological Report of Lieutenant Abbot’s Report of Explorations for a 
Railroad Route from the Sacramento Valley to the Colorado River. Pacific R. R. 
Explor. and Surv., Vol. VI, Zoological Report, p. 72. 

t Suckley (Dr. George), Canoe Voyage from Fort Owen to Fort Vancouver. Pacific 
R. R. Explor. and Saw., Vol. I, Governor Stevens’s Report, p. 297. 

t Mullan (Lieutenant John), Report of a Reconnaissance from Bitter Root Valley to 
Fort Hall, etc., Pacific R. R. Explorations and Surveys, Vol. I, Governor Stevens’s 
Report, p. 325. 
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Domingo. A Mexican from San Juan tte Caballeros added that in 1835 
be saw buffalo on the Bio del Norte.” Lieutenant Whipple farther says 
that “Father Escalante, in a manuscript journal of a trip from New 
Mexico to the Oreat Salt Lake,* in 1776, mentioned having seen signs 
of their existence on his route ;t still, notwithstanding the location of 
the famous kingdom of Cibola by the early explorers, there do not seem 
to be any well-authenticated accounts of the existence of these animals 
west of the Bio Grande.” $ It appears, however, that two centuries ago 
these animals were not unknown to the Indians of the Gila and Zulu 
Bivers, who obtained their skins from the tribes living several hundred 
miles to the eastward. Thus Friar Marco de Ni§a, in 1539, found “ox¬ 
hides” in the possession of the Indians living on the tributaries of the 
Gila, which they had obtained by trading with the people of the king¬ 
dom of Cibola j§ the ancient pueblo of Cibola being generally supposed 
to be near the site of the present pueblo of Zuni, on the river of that 
name.|| The people of Cibola at this time not only used the skins as 
articles of dress, but for shields and other purposes. 

From the Yampah and Grand, and other tributaries of the Colorado, 
the buffalo formerly ranged eastward to the Parks and Great Plains, 
but I have found no record of their existence in the highlands of New 
Mexico, or anywhere to the westward or southward of Santa FA 
Coronado, during his great expedition in search of the “ Kingdom of 
Cibola” (1540 to 1543), in marching northward from the western 
provinces of Mexico across 1 Arizona to the plains east of Santa F6, met 
with no buffaloes till he reached a place called Cicuic, situated on the 
Pecos near the site of the present town of that name,fl “four leagues 
eastward from which place they met a new kind of oxen, wild and fierce, 
whereof, tfce first day, they killed fourscore, which sufficed the army with 
flesh.” 

Dr. Elliott Coues, however, in his paper on the “Quadrupeds of Ari¬ 
zona,” published in the American Naturalist in 1868,** states that “there 
is abundant evidence that the buffalo {Bos americanus) formerly ranged 
over Arizona, though none exist there now.” On requesting recently 
more detailed information of Dr. Coues respecting this evidence, he 
writestt that he finds himself now unable to substantiate the statement, 
but adds, “ I distinctly remember being satisfied at the time of what I 
said.” I have myself made extensive inquiries of naturalists and Army 
officers who had either passed through Arizona or had been stationed 
there for a considerable length of time without being able to elicit any 
corroborative evidence of Dr. Coues’s statement.# 


* Utah Lake, according to General G. K. Warren (see the next footnote). 

t According to General G. K. Warren (Pacific R. R. Expl. and Surveys, vol. xi, p. 35), 
“ Father Escalante, in 1776, travelled from near Santa F6, New Mexico, in a northwest¬ 
erly direction to the Great Colorado.During this journey he was probably 

in the vicinity of Utah Lake.” This route would take him across the range of the 
buffalo west of the Rooky Mountains, since, as already stated, they at that time existed 
on the headwaters of the Colorado, and extended as far west as Utah Lake. 

t Whipple’s Itinerary, Pacific R. R. Explorations and Surveys, Vol. II, Part I, p. 35. 

$ See Niga’s account of his journey as translated by Hakluyt.— Hakluyt's Voyages, Vol. 
Ill, p. 439. 

|| Davis’s Spanish Conquest of New Mexico, pp. 119,120, footnote. 

See R. H. Kern’s Map of Coronado’s route in Schoolcraft’s History, Condition, and 
Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United States, Part IV, plate iii. 

# * Vol. I, p. 540. 

ft Under date of ft Washington, D. C., May 5, 1875.” 

tt Dr. W. J. Hoffman, under date of “ Reading, Penn., Jane 19,1875,” writes me that 
he “ found no tradition amongst any of the tribes in Arizona, by which we might infer 
that their ancestors were acquainted with this animal. The tribes visited are located 
in the northern part of Arizona (Plateau del Colorado), in the Mogollon Mts., Sierra 
Blanca, and along the Rio Gila and as far eastward as the Rio Colorado-cbiquito.” 
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Extreme Southwestern Limit.— Respecting the extreme southwestern 
limit of the former range of the buffalo, Keating, on the authority of 
Golhoun, wrote, in 1823, as follows: “ De Laefc says, on the authority of 
Herrera, that they grazed as far south as the banks of the Yaquimi.* 
In the same chapter the author states that Martin Perez bad, in 1591, 
estimated the Province of Ginaloa, in which this river runs, to be three 
hundred leagues from the city of Mexico. This river is supposed to be 
the same which-on Mr. Tanner’s map of North America (Philadelphia, 
1822), is named Hiaqui,t and situated between the 27th and 28th degrees 
of north latitude. Perhaps, however, it may be the Rio Gila, which 
empties itself in latitude 32°. r { 

On referring to the works cited by Keating, I find that Herrera gives 
the statement on the authority of Nuna de Guzman, who made a journey 
to Cinaloa in 1532. According to a map accompanying De Laet’s work, 
the province of Cinaloa included the parallels of twenty-seven and twen¬ 
ty-eight degrees. Herrera’s statement is as follows: “ En la ribera de 
Yaquimi ay algunas vacas, y muy grandes ciervos —simply that many 
cattle and many deer of very large size were found on the banks of the 
Yaquimi. In the context, nor in any of the old writings descriptive of 
this region at the time it was first visited by the Spaniards, do I find 
any further statements that could by the freest license of translation be 
rendered bison or buffalo. As the only species of the deer family found 
in this region is the little Cervus mexicanus , one of the smallest deer found 
in North America , the phrase muy grandes ciervos can only refer to this 
species, and gives at once sufficient evidence of the exaggerated style of 
the narrative,—a fault well known to be common to the descriptive 
writings of those times. This obscure statement does not apparently 
afford satisfactory ground for doubting what historians have so gen¬ 
erally accepted in respect to the buffalo, namely, that it was first met 
with in its native haunt3 by Cabega de Vaca, on the plains of Texas, in 
1530, and next by Coronado’s expedition in 1542. In rebuttal of this 
supposed proof of the existence of the buffalo in Western Mexico, on the 
Yaquimi or Yaqui River, during the middle of the sixteenth century, we 
have the rather weighty evidence that the other early Spanish explorers 
who traversed this region did not even hear of the buffalo till they 
reached the Gila, where they found, as before stated, its robes in the 
possession of the Indians, which the latter had obtained from the tribes 
living far to the northeastward. In 1539, for example, Friar Marco de 
Niga set out from the town of San Miguel, in the Province of Culiacan, 
situated far to the southward of the Rio Yaqui, in search of the famed 
Kingdom of Cibola. In this journey he reached the Zuni River, whence 
he retraced his steps to San Miguel and passed on to Compostella, sit¬ 
uated in latitude about 21°. The following year (1540) Coronado, with his 
large army, passed over nearly the same route, both crossing the Rio 
Yaqui. Niga, however, saw only the prepared skins of the buffalo, 
which was also all that Coronado saw till after he had passed Cicuicand 
reached the Great Plains east of the Rocky Mountains. It is from these 
explorers and from Cabega de Vaca that we get the first specific account 
of the buffalo. It hence follows that there is good reason for supposing 
the buffalo to have been absent from the western provinces of Mexico, 

Juxta Yaquimi flumims ripas tauri vacctoque et prcegrandes cervi pascuntnr.”— 
De La£t, America Utriusque Description Lugd. Batav. Anno 1633, Lib. Cap. 6.” p. 266. 

t The Rio Yaqui, doubtless, of modern maps. 

t Long’s Expedition to the Source of the 8t. Peters River, Yol. II, p. 28. 

$ Herrera (Antonio de), Historia de las Iudias Occidontales, Tomo III, p. 16. (Ed. of 
1728.) 
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and from that part of the United States west of the Rio Grande del 
Norte from a period antedating the sixteenth century till the present 
time. Why it may not during some earlier period have existed throughout 
this whole region would be hard to say, since, as will be soon shown, its 
existence on the Yaqui River would not carry its range south of points 
the buffalo is known to have reached on the Atlantic slope. 

FORMER RANGE SOUTH OF THE RIO GRANDE DEL NORTE. 

Most writers give the southern limit of the former habitat of the 
buffalo as latitude 28° to 30°, believing it never to have extended south 
of the Rio Grande. There is, however, sufficient proof of its former 
extension over the northeastern provinces of Mexico, including certainly 
portions of the present States of Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, 
Chihuahua, and Durango. It thus extended southward to at least the 
25th parallel. It seems not, however, to have been abundant over much 
of this region, and to have been mainly extirpated prior to the begin¬ 
ning of the present century. As late as 1806, however, Pike enumer¬ 
ated the buffalo among the animals of “Cogquilla”* (a province then 
extending on both sides of the Rio Grande, and embracing a portion of 
what is now Southwestern Texas), but whether found north or south of 
the Rio Grande is not stated. The bnfifalo is not enumerated by Pike in 
* his lists of the animals of any of the other Mexican Provinces situated 
south of the Rio Grande.t 

De Laetf mentions the buffalo (under the name “Armenta”), on the 
authority of Gomara, as an inhabitant of Quivira, which he describes 
as a country consisting of plains destitute of trees, and well known as 
situated far to the northward of the present northern boundary of Mex¬ 
ico. It is to be noticed also that all the references to the buffalo by the 
older writers on the natural history of Mexico, inclnding Hernandez, 
and Nieremburg, and even Clavigero, refer to the region of Quivira. 

Dr. Berlandier, who was for a long time a resident of the northeast¬ 
ern provinces of Mexico, and who at his death left in MSS. a large 
work§ on the Mammals of Mexico, speaks of the buffalo as formerly 
ranging far to the southward of the Rio Grande. I am unable to say, 
however, what are his authorities. In his chapter on this animal he 
thus refers to its former range in Mexico:— 

“An Mexique, lorsque les espagnols, toujours avides de richesses, pous- 
saient leurs excursions dans le nord ouest, ils ne tarderent pas A rencon- 
trer des bisons. En 1602, les moines Franciscains qui d6couvrirent le 
Nouveau Leon, rencontrerent dansles environs de Monterey de nombreux 
troupeaux de ces quadruples. Ils 6taient aussi assez r^pandus dans la 
Nouvelle Biscaye (6tats de Chihuahua et Durango) et s’avangaient quel- 
quefois tr&sausud dece pays. Dans le dix-huiti&me si&cle, ils se con centre- 
rent de plus en plus vers le nord, et restaient encore fort-communs dans 
les environs du presidio de Bexar. An commencement du dix-nenvifeme 

*“Animals. —Deer, wild horse, a few buffalo, and wild hogs.”—P ike’s*(Z. M.) Western 
Expeditions, App. to Part III, p. 28,1810. 

t Catlin in his “ North American Indians,” Vol. I, gives a map illustrative of the dis- 
.tribution of the Indian tribes in 1833. On this map an attempt is made to also show 
the range of the bnffalo. Although this is done very imperfectly, it may be worthy of 
mention in this connection that no here represents tho buffalo as ranging over tho 
greater part of the above-named provinces of Northeastern Mexico. 

t America, p. 303. 

$Now in the Smithsonian Institution. For access to this important MS. I am in¬ 
debted to the kindness of Professor S. F. Baird, Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 
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sifecle, on les vit se rapprocher graduellement de PintErieur des terres A 
un tel point qu’ils deviennent de jour en jour, de plus en plus rares 
autour des lieux habitus. Ce n’est maintenant que dans leurs Emigra¬ 
tions pEriodiques qu’on les trouve prEs de Bexar. Ghaque annEe, au 
printemps en Avril et Mai, ils s’avanyent vers le nord, pour de nouveau 
se rapprocher des rEgions mEridionales en Septembre et en Octobre. 
Les limites de ces Emigrations annuelles sont presque inconnues; il est 
cependant probable que dans le sud, ils ne dEpassent jamais les rives da 
Bio Bravo, du moms dans l’Etat de Goahuila et Texas, et dans celui de 
Tamaulipas. Vers le nord pas mGrne retenus par les courants du Mis¬ 
souri, ils arriventjusque dans le Michigan, et se trouventen EtE sur les 
territoires et les Etats internes des Eiats-Unis de TAmErique Septen- 
trionale. La route que ces animaux suivent dans leurs voyages occupe 
plnsieurs milles de front et devient tellement tracEe qu’independamment 
de la verdure dEtruite, on croirait voir de champs labourEs converts de 
fiente. 

u Ces Emigrations ne sont pas gEnErales, car certains troupeaux ne 
paraissent pas suivre la masse gEnErale de leurs semblables, et restent 
stationnaires toute 1’annEe dans des prairies couvertes d’unc riche vEgE- 
tation sur les rives du Bio de Guadeloupe et du Bio Colorado de Texas, 
non loin descdtes du golfe, A Vest de la colonic de San Felipe de Austin 
entre Brazosia et Matagorda, prEcisEment dans le mEme endroit ou La 
Salle et ses compagnons de voyage les virent, il y a prEs de deux cents 
ans. Le B. P. Damian Mansanet les vit aussi, mais de nos jours, les 
cotes du Texas, couvertes d’babitations, de hameaux, de petites villes 
et de villages des nouveaux colons, en sont dEpourvues quoiqu 7 en 1828, 
il y en eut encore. D’aprEs les observations faites A ce sujet, on pent 
conclure que les Bisons habitant la zone tempErEe du nouveau-monde, 
et qu’ils Pont habitE en tout temps. Au nord, ils ne s’avancent guere 
au delA du 48 me ou 68 me degrE de latitude, et au sud, qooiqu’ils soient 
venus le 25 me , maintenant ils ne dEpassent plus le 27“ e ou 28 mo degrE, 
du moins dans les localitEs habitEes et connues du pays. 77 

FORMER OCCURRENCE OF THE BUFFALO OVER THE REGION BETWEEN 

THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, AND ITS GRAD¬ 
UAL RESTRICTION TO ITS PRESENT NARROW LIMITS. 

For convenience of treatment, this region will be considered as em¬ 
bracing the whole area between the Rio Grande and the British bound¬ 
ary, over nearly the whole of which immense territory the buffalo is well 
known to have been formerly more or less abundaut. It seems to have 
been absent from only the lowlands of the Lower Mississippi, it formerly 
ranging throughout nearly all of Texas, the higher prairie-lands of 
Northwestern Louisiana and Arkansas, and thence uniformly northward 
and westward to the Rocky Mountains, including also the Parks and the 
principal valleys within the Rocky Mountains. Beginning at the south¬ 
ward, we find that the earliest allusions to the buffalo refer to this region. 
Thus Oabe 9 a*de Vaca we are informed, met with the buffalo (he being 
the first European who saw this animal in its native haunts) in “ Flor¬ 
ida, 77 in 1530, at which time this name “ was given to all that country 
lying south of Virginia, and extending westward to the Spanish pos¬ 
sessions in Mexico. 77 * Davis, in his ‘‘Conquest of New Mexico, 77 claims 
that Vaca was wrecked at some point on the coast of Louisiana west 
of the Mississippi.! Vaca journeyed thence westward*, and in bis jour- 

* French’s Historical Coll, of Louisiana, Part II, p. i. 

t The Spanish Conquest of New Mexico,, pp. 41,42, footnote. 
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nal tboB speaks of the buffalo, the locality referred to being somewhere 
in the southeastern part of Texas: “ Cattle come as far as this. I have 
seen them three times and eaten of their meat. 1 think they are about 
the size of those of Spain. They have small horns like those of Morocco, 
and the hair long and flocky like that of the merino. Some are light 
brown (pardillas), and others black. To my judgment the flesh is finer 
and sweeter than that of this country. The Indians make blankets of 
those that are not full-grown, and of the larger they make shoes and 
bucklers. They come as far as the sea-coast of Florida, and iu a direc¬ 
tion from the north, aud range over a district of more than fonr hun¬ 
dred leagues. In the whole extent of plain over which they roam, the 
people who live bordering upon it descend and kill them for food, and 
thus a great many skins are scattered throughout the country.” * 

I They were also found in immense herds on the coast of Texas, at the 
Bay of St. Bernard (Matagorda Bay), and on the lower part of the Col¬ 
orado (Bio Grande, according to some authorities), by La Salle, in 1685, 
and thence northward across the Colorado, Brazos, and Trinity Rivers. 
Joutel says that when in latitude 28° 51', “ the sight of abundance of 
goats and bullocks, differing in shape from ours, and running along the 
coast, heightened our earnestness to be ashore.” t They afterwards 
landed in St. Louis Bay (now called Matagorda Bay), where they found 
buffaloes in such numbers on the Colorado River that they called it La 
Rivifcre aux Bceufs. 44 These bullocks,” says the account, 44 are very 
like ours; there are thousands of them, but instead of hair they have a 
very long curled sort of wool.”} 

Iu describing the country about their establishment at St. Louis, at 
the mouth of the Riviere aux BcBufs, M. Joutel says: 44 We were in 
about the 27th degree of north latitude, $ two leagues up thq country, 
near the Bay of St. Louis, |[ and the bank of the Rivifere aur Bt»ufs,on 
a little hillock, whence we discovered vast and beautiful plains, extend¬ 
ing very far westward, all level, and full of greens, which afford pasture 
to an infinite number of beeves and other creatures.” fl Setting out 
from St. Louis on the 12th of January, 1687, they crossed a succession of 
rivers, between which were 44 spacious plains” covered with 44 a multi¬ 
tude of beeves aud wild fowl.” In crossing the streams, they were 
often guided by the buffalo paths to the best fords. They crossed the 
Colorado, called by them La Maligne , probably near the present site of 
Austin, and the Brazos probably somewhat below Fort Graham. Before 
they reached the Trinity, the country had become more barren, and 
buffaloes had become scarcer. Here M. de la Salle was assassinated, 
and a portion of his party under M. Cavelier, his brother, continued 
their northward march, soon reaching the Trinity River. From the 
Trinity they took a northeasterly course, crossing the Red River near 
the mouth of the Sulphur Fork, and bore thence more easterly, crossing 
the Wachita and reaching the Arkansas, which they struck near its 
mouth. During this journey from the Trinity to the mouth of the 
Arkansas, they seem to have met with few buffaloes, and-these mainly 

* Davis’s Translation, in his “ Conquest of New Mexico,” p. 67. See also the account 
in Purobas (Pilgrims, Vol. IV, p. 1513),—an “abbreviated” translation from Ramusio. 

tJoutel’s Historical Journal of Monsieur de la Salve’s last voyage to discover the 
Mississippi River, French’s Hist. CoU. Louisiana, Part I, p. 98. 

t Ibid., p. 116. 

$ Tbe latitude here given is obviously erroneous, as the context and subsequent 
account of their journey northward clearly show. The latitude must have been 
nearly 529° instead of 27°. 

j| Later called Bay of St. Bernard, wbicb is the same as tbe present Matagorda Bay. 

IF Joutel’s Journal, French’s Hist. Coll. Louisiana, Part I, pp. 120,121. 
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in the vicinity of the Wachita. Their route was thence somewhat east¬ 
ward of the great range of the buffalo. The point where M. Cavelier 
reached the Arkansas is supposed to be only a few miles above its junc¬ 
tion with the Mississippi, and in speaking, of the surrounding country 
he says: “ The plains on one side [probably to the westward] are stored 
with beeves, wild goats, deer, turkeys, bustards, swans, teal, and other 
game,” thus showing that the buftalo ranged eastward nearly to the 
mouth of the Arkansas. 

Ferdinando de Soto, during his march from Florida through North¬ 
ern Alabama and Northern Mississippi into Arkansas, 1539-’41. # did 
not, as previously noticed, enter the habitat of the buffalo until he had 
crossed the Mississippi and ascended the valley of the Arkansas for 
some distance. Although they found the Indian tribes well supplied 
with their robes, none of De Soto’s party saw the buffalo alive. A 
party sent from Pacaha, near the mouth of the Arkansas, to search for 
“ the province of Calu§a,” did not, in a journey of seven days, get ap¬ 
parently beyond the low grounds, and on their return reported to their 
chief that from the termination of their journey “ thenceforward to¬ 
wards the north the Indians said that the country was very ill inhab¬ 
ited, because it was very cold: and that there was such store of oxen, 
that they could keep no corn for them ; and that the Indians lived upon 
their flesh.”t The Indians of Coligoa, the highest or most northerly 
point they reached, “ reported that five or six leagues from thence to¬ 
ward the north, there were many of these oxen.” The u ox-hides ” they 
obtained from the Indians are described as being “ very soft and wooled 
like sheep,” showing clearly that what they called ox-hides were the 
skins of buffaloes. Again it is stated, “Not far’from thence, toward 
the north, were many oxen. The Christians [Spaniards] saw them not, 
nor came into the country where they were.”| 

Passing from Coligoa across the Washita to the mouth of the Bed 
Biver, they again (after the death of De Soto, and under the lead of 
Moscoso) turned westward and reached the Trinity above the point 
where La Salle crossed it; though they entered the highlands, they 
turned back before meeting with buffaloes. 

It hence appears that at this early date the buffalo frequented none 
of the lowlands of the Mississippi, nor those of the Washita and the 
Bed Bivers, and only reached the Gulf coast at the mouth of the Gaud- 
aloupe and San Antonio Bivers; and £bat it probably extended thence 
southward along the coast as far at least as the mouth of the Bio 
Grande del Norte. 

The former existence of the buffalo in the valley of the Pecos seems 
to be well substantiated. Speaking of Espejo’s march down the Pecos 
Biver in 1584, Davis says: “ They passed down a river they called Rio 
de las Vacas , or the river of oxen [the river Pecos, and the same Cow 
Biver that Yaca describes], and was so named because of the great 
number of buffaloes that fed upon its banks. They travelled down this 
river the distance of one hundred and twenty leagues, all the way pass¬ 
ing through great herds of buffaloes.”? 

• See “A Narrative of the Expedition of Hernando de Soto into Florida. By a Gen¬ 
tleman of Elvas. Published at Evora, 1557. Translated from the Portuguese by 
Richard Hakluyt.” .London, 1609. Original edition reprinted by the Hakluyt So¬ 
ciety in 1851. The edition of 1611 reprinted by French in 1850, in his “Historical Col¬ 
lections of Louisiana,” Part II. 

t French’s Hist. Coll. Louisiana, Part II, p. 175. 

tlbid., pp. 177, 181. 

$ Davis's Spanish Conquest of New Mexico, p. 260. See also Hakluyt, Voyages, VoL 
III, p. 472. 
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As already noticed, Coronado met with vast herds of buffaloes in 1542 
on the plains near Cicuic, on the upper Pecos River. From Cicuic Cor¬ 
onado marched eastward across the plains of Northern Texas to about 
the one hundredth meridian, and thence returned again to Quivira,* 
making a journey of “ three hundred leagues.” u All that way & plaines 
are as full of crooke-backed oxen, as the mountaine Serena in Spaine is 
of sheepe.”t 

These “crooke-backed oxen” Gomara (as translated by Hakluyt) has 
thus described: u These Oxen are of the bignesse and colour of our 
Bulles, but their homes are not so great. They have a great bunch 
upon their fore shoulders, and more haire on their fore part than on 
their hinder part: and it is like wooll. They have as it were an horse- 
mane upon their backe bone, and much haire and very long from the 
knees downeward. They have great tuffes of haire hanging downe their 
foreheads, and it seemeth that they have beardes, because of the great 
store of haire hanging downe at their chinnes and throates. The males 
have very long tailes, and a great knobbe or flocke at the end: so that 
in some respect they resemble the Lion, and in some other the Camel!. 
They push with their homes, they runne, they overtake and kill an horse 
when they are in their rage and anger. Finally, it is a foule and fierce 
beast of countenance and forme of bodie. The horses fiedde from 
them, either because of their deformed shape, or else because they had* 
never seene them. Their masters have no other substance: of them they 
eat, they drinke, they apparel, they shooe themselves.”} 

According to Davis, Castaneda thus describes the buffalo and the 
Plains where it was met with by the people of Coronado’s Expedition: 
“ The first time we encountered the buffalo, all the horses took to flight 

on seeing them, for they are horrible to the sight.They have a 

broad and short face, eyes two palms from each other, and projecting in 
such a manner sideways that they can see a pursuer. Their beard is 
like that of goats, and so long that it drags the ground when they 
lower the head. They have, on the anterior portion of the body, a 
frizzled hair like sheep’s wool; it is very fine upon the croup, and sleek 
like a lion’s mane. Their boms are very short and thick, and can 
scarcely be seen through the hair. They always change their hair in 
May, aud at this season they really resemble lions. To make it drop 
more quickly, for they change it as adders do their skins, they roll 
among the brush-wood, which they find in the ravines. 

“ Thcir.tail is very short, and terminates in a great tuft. When they 
run they carry it in the air like scorpions. When quite young they are 
tawny, and resemble our calves; but as age increases they change color 

and form.Their wool is so fine that handsome clothes would 

certainly be made of it, but it cannot be died, for it is a tawny red. 
We were much surprised at sometimes meeting innumerable herds of 
bulls without a single cow, and other herds of cows without bulls. It 
would sometimes be forty leagues from one herd to another, and that in 
a country so level that from a distance the sky was seen between their 
legs, so that when many were together, they would have been called 
pines whose foliage united, and if but one was seen his legs had the 
effect of four pines. When near, then it was impossible by an effort to 
see the ground beyond, for all this country is so fiat that turn which 
way we will the sky and the grass are aloue to be seen. 

• See R. H. Kern’s Map of Coronado’s route, ns before cited. 

t Hakluyt, Voyages, Vol. Ill, p. 455. (Translated from Gomnra’s Ilistoria de las 
Indias, Cap. 214.) 

t Hakluyt, Voyages, Vol. Ill, p. 450. 
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"Who would believe that a thousand horses, one hundred and fifty 
cows of Spanish breed, and more than five thousand sheep, and fifteen 
hundred persons, including Indian servants, would not leave the slight¬ 
est trace of their passage in the desert, and that it was necessary to 
raise, from point to point, heaps of stones and buffalo-bones, in order 
that the rear-guard might follow us, for the grass, short as it was, rose 
up after having been trodden down, as straight and fresh as ever. 

"Another very astonishing thing is that on the eastern margin of one of 
the salt lakes, toward the south, was found a spot almost half a musket- 
shot long, entirely covered with buffalo-bones, to the height of twelve 
feet, and eighteen feet broad, which is surprising in a desert country, 
where no one could have brought these bones together. It is pretended 
that when the lake is troubled by the North winds, it throws upon the 
opposite shore the bones of all animals which have perished in coming 
to drink.” # 

Any one who has seen the buffaloes on their native plains can but 
recognize the faithfulness of these details, which are remarkable for 
their minuteness and exact truthfulness. They are further worthy of 
note from being the first descriptions of the buffalo ever published. 

During the exploration of the different portions of the Great Plains, 
from the time of Lewis and Clarke, Pike, Long, and others, down to the 
later expeditions of Fremont, JStansbury, Emory, Marcy, Stimpson, 
Pope, Sitgreaves, and others, and the explorations for " a railroad ronte 
from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean ” in 1853-’55, buffaloes, 
or recent traces of them, were found everywhere from the Missonri and 
Upper Mississippi Rivers westward to the remotest valleys of the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, from the plains of Texas north¬ 
ward to 49th parallel. In the further account of this vast territory it 
is hence necessary to trace only their extirpation over the very large 
portion from which they disappeared. 

Extirpation in Texas and New Mexico .—Long prior to the time of the 
later explorations above mentioned, the buffalo had disappeared from 
the eastern border of the plain south of the Platte River. Even as 
early as the beginning of the present century the range of the buffalo 
had begun to be materially restricted, these animals having at that time 
been apparently wholly exterminated south of the Rio Grande, while they 
had also disappeared from the adjoining portions of Texas. They appear 
also to have wholly disappeared in Texas south of the Colorado River 
prior to the year 1840. Before this date they had also receded far from 
the coast, and no longer ranged west of the Pecos River, either in Texas 
or New Mexico; they occupying at this time only a narrow oblique belt 
through the middle portion of the State, varying from one hundred 
miles in breadth, and widening rapidly as it approached the northern 
border of the State. From Texas northward, however, they still occu¬ 
pied nearly all the Great Plains, from the Rocky Mountains almost to 
the Mississippi River. 

I have as yet met with but few data relating to the extermination of 
the buffalo, either south of the Rio Grande or in Texas, prior to 1840, 
but since that period the record is reasonably full. Beginning with the 
year 1841, we find that at this time Kendall, in travelling north from 
Austin, Texas, first met with buffaloes seventy-five miles north of Aus¬ 
tin, on Little River, a southern tributary of the Brazos, where he found 
them in immense herds. In speaking of them he says: "There are 
perhaps larger herds of buffalo at present in Northern Texas than any- 

* Davis’8 Spanish Conquest of New Mexico, pp. 20fi, 207, foot-note. 
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where else on the western prairies, their most formidable enemies, the 
Indians, not ranging so low down in large parties on account of the 
whites; bat I was told that every year their numbers were gradually 
decreasing, and their range, owing to the approach of white settlers 
from the east and south, becoming more and more circumscribed.” 
Kendall also found them numerous on the Brazos, and states that they 
occasionally took shelter in the Cross Timbers, and that he last met 
with them, in going westward, on the upper part of the Big Washita, 
one of the sources of the Bed Biver, near the one hundredth degree of 
longitude.* 

Kennedy, writing in the same year, .says, “ The bison is still to be 
met with in the mountainous districts between the Guadeloupe and the 
Bio Grandest According to Gregg, however, they had already disap¬ 
peared east of the Cross Timbers as early as 1840. J 

In 1849, in an expedition from Fort Smith, Arkansas, to Santa F6, 
Lieutenant J. H. Simpson first saw signs of buffaloes near the 97th 
meridian, a few miles south of the Canadian, but adds that he saw not 
more than two buffaloes on the whole journey. In speaking of the 
game, he says: “ In regard to the buffalo, there can be no question that 
they have been in the habit of infesting the route in places during cer¬ 
tain seasons of the year. Indeed, Gregg mentions them as swarming 
on the plains on his return trip from Santa F6, in the spring of 1840. 
Daring our journey, however, I did not see more than two, from the 
beginning to the end of the trip, and therefore I am not at liberty to 
hold them up as any certain source upon which to rely for subsistence.” § 

Boemer, in 1849, says that the buffalo was then found only in the 
hilly parts of the State, far from the coast, and that herds of a thou¬ 
sand together were still seen between the Brazos and Austin.|| It would 
seem, however, that at this time there were very few buffaloes south of 
the Bed Biver, as during the years 1849,1850, and 1851 a series of mili¬ 
tary reconnaissances were made in Texas, forming a network of lines cov¬ 
ering a large part of the State, during the running of which no buffaloes 
seem to have been met with. LieutenantMichler surveyed a line from Fort 
Washita southward along the 97th meridian, from 34° 30' to about 31°, 
and thence south westward to San Antonio. Another line was run from 
Fort Washita southwestward, in a nearly direct line to the Pecos River 
striking it in longitude 103°, and latitude 31° 20 7 . A line was con¬ 
tinued from this point eastward again to the 100th meridian, and thence 
southeastward to Corpus Christi Bay, in longitude 96°, and latitude 
28° 40 7 . Another line was carried down the Pecos to longitude 101° 
40 7 , and thence to the head-waters of the Nueces, and down this river 
also to Corpus Christi Bay. The narratives of these explorations make 
no mention of buffaloes, as they doubtless would if buffaloes had been 
met with.** In 1850 Marcy met with a few stragglers south of the 
Canadian, near the divide between the Canadian and Washita Forks 
of the Bed Biver, and saw their tracks and other indications of their 
presence there. He reports that the Kiowas and Comanches went 

* Kendall (G. W.), Narrative of the Texan Santa Y6 Expedition, Vol. I, pp. 78,79. 

t Kennedy, (Wm.), Texas: The Rise, Progress, and Prospects of the Republic, Vol. 
I, p. 122. 

t Commerce of the Prairies, Vol. II, p. 122. 

$ Congress. Rep., 31st Congr., 1st Session, Senate Ex. Doc. No. 12, pp. 6, 20. 

|| Roemer (Ferdinand), Texas, p. 462. 

IT The central portion of the wooded belt known as the “CroBS Timbers” lies along 
this meridian. 

Congress. Rep., 31st Congr., 1st Session, Sen. Doc. No. 64, and accompanying maps. 
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north in summer to hunt the buffalo on the plains of the Arkausas, only 
a few buffaloes crossing at this time to the south of the Canadian. 

In 1852, according to the li Topographical Sketches of the Military 
Posts” in Texas, buffaloes had entirely disappeared from the region 
about Fort Worth* (on west fork of the Trinity, just west of the 97th 
meridian); they are not mentioned among the animals found at this 
date about Fort Belknap t (on the Brazos, longitude about 98° SO 7 ), 
neither were they then found about Fort Terretf (on the 100th merid¬ 
ian). Very few are said to have been found as far south as Fort 
Phantom Hill since 1837.§ At Camp Johnston, || on the Concho 
River (near the present Fort Concho), one only is reported as having 
been seen, and the region is said to have been then not within their 
favorite range; but they are at the same time enumerated among the 
animals met with about Fort McKavett,fl situated some fifty miles to 
the southward of Fort Coficho. 

Lieutenant Whipple, in his report of the survey of the thirty-fifth 
parallel, made in 1853, found buffalo bones bleaching near a brackish 
spring, just west of the Cross Timbers, and nearly on the 99th meridian. 
A few days later they saw the first living buffalo, and met with a few 
stragglers on succeeding days on the sources of the Washita branch of 
the Red River. He speaks of seeing buffalo signs as far west as Camp 
44, a little east of the 102d meridian. The main herds, however, were 
north of the Canadian, from which these were merely stragglers.** Pro¬ 
fessor Jules Marcou, who accompanied Lieutenant Whipple’s expedition 
as geologist, has kindly furnished me with a few additional particulars 
from his note-books. He informs me that the first bones of the buffalo 
were met with as far east as the Cross Timbers, or near the 98th merid¬ 
ian ; but the region appeared not to have been visited by these animals 
for ten or twelve years. The first living buffalo was seen between 
Camps 33 and 34, or about 99° 40', just south of the Canadian. The 
next day many carcasses were observed, and two days later five old 
bulls were seen. An old bull was killed between Camps 36 and 37, near 
the meridian of 100° 25', but no living buffaloes were seen west of the 
101st meridian, and no fresh signs were seen west of the 102d. All the 
recent indications of buffaloes were thus met with between the meridians 
of 98° 30' aud 102°. The journey being made in September, the herds 
had not returned from the north, the individuals met with being only 
stragglers which had wandered somewhat to the southward of the nsnal 
southern limit of the summer range. 

Captain (now Major-General) Pope in 1854 surveyed the 32d parallel, 
from El Paso and Dona Ana, on the Rio Grande, to Preston, on the Red 
River, passing northerly, and crossing the Pecos.aud the bead-waters 
of the Colorado, Trinity, and Brazos Rivers. Mr. J. H. Byrne, in his 
diary of the expedition, reports meeting bois de vache u for the first time n 
at Camp No. 10, near the Ojo del Cuerbo, or Salt Lakes, west of the 
Guadeloupe Mountains, and in the Valley of the Rio Grande. This is 
the only allusion to buffalo or buffalo “ sign ” contained in the narrative, 
although the kinds and quantity of game met with each day appear to 

* Med. Statistics U. S. Army, 1839-1854, p. 373. 

t Ibid., p. 372. 

tlbid., p. 395. 

$ Ibid., p. 376. 

A Ibid., p. 380. 

IT Med. Statistics, U. S. Army, 1839-1854, p. 391 

** Pacific R. R. Explorations and Surveys, Vol. HI, Lieutenant Whipple’s Report on 
the 35th Parallel, Part I, pp. 26, 28, 29, 35. 
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bo duly chronicled.* We are.further led to infer the entire absence at 
this time of buffaloes in Texas by some remarks made by Captain Pope 
in his General Report, respecting the Comanche Indians, whose country 
was on the bead-watersof the Canadian and Red Rivers, in the extreme 
.northern part of Texas. He says: “ During the summer months nearly 
the whole tribe migrates to the north to hunt buffalo and wild horses on 
the plains of the Upper Arkansas.’’ t 

Captain H. M. Lazelle, 8th U. S. Infantry, informs me that in 1859 
there were no buffaloes in New Mexico, nor in Texas west of the 99th 
meridian, but that there were vast numbers iu Northern Texas between 
the meridians of 99° and 96° \ but that they did not extend so far south 
as Pope’s old trail of 1854. { 

Hence it appears that for quite a number of years the buffaloes nearly 
abandoned Texas, or visited only its northwestern portions, and were of 
somewhat uncertain occurrence, in summer at least, as far north as the 
Canadian. Of late, however, they have again become common over a 
considerable portion of the northwestern part of the State, occasionally 
extending southward along the 100th meridian almost to the Rio Grande. 
Major-General M. C. Meigs, Quartermaster General of the United States 
Army, says, in some valuable MS. notes on the buffalo,§ that in the win¬ 
ter of 1869-70 he saw their carcasses near Fort Concho, Texas, u showing 
that the buffalo had been abundant in that neighborhood the previous 
year.” The prairies having been extensively burned that winter about 
Concho, the buffaloes had not appeared within twenty miles of the post 
that season. He also says that in the winter of 1871-72 they extended 
their migrations westward to the Staked Plains. || 

Mr. J. Boll, the well-known entomological collector, also informs me 
that during the winter of 1874-75 they were still more abundant over 
quite a large part of Northern Texas, doubtless in consequence of their 
persecution by the hunters in Southwestern Kansas. Respecting the 
eastern boundary of their range at the present time (January, 1876), he 
6ays: u So viel mir bis jetzt bekannt, so geht der Bison ostlich im Texas 
nicht rnehr iiber die Linie hinaus welche von der Mundung der Little 
Wichita in den Red River in gerader Richtung fast siidlich bis zur Mttn- 
dung des Pecan Bayou in den River Colorado sich austreckt. Wie sich 
diese Linie vom Colorado River bis zum Rio Grande gestaltet ist schwer 
zu sagen, doch glaube ich dass von der Milndung des Pecan Bayou sie 
mehr eine stark sudwestliche Richtung bis zum 30° nordlich Breike 
aunehmeu wird.” 

Respecting their present southern limit in Texas, a letter written by 
Mr. J. Stevens in answer to my inquiries on this point, and kindly 
transmitted to me by Mr. C. E. Aiken, of Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
states, on the authority of Mr. W. H. Case, who has lived for the last two 
or three years at Fort Concho, that buffaloes have of late been quite 
numerous there in winter, and that they were especially so last winter. 
He says that “ after severe storms they come iu from the north in large 
numbers, at which times he has seen larger herds there than anywhere 
else, not excepting Kansas and the Iudian Territory. East of Fort Con¬ 
cho he says they do not go south of the latitude of that post, but that to 

* Pacific R. R. Explorations and Surveys, Vol. II, Pope’s Exploration of the 32d Par¬ 
allel, from the Red River to the Rio Grande, pp. 51-93. 

t Ibid., p. 15. 

X Pope’s trail crosses the 96th meridian in about latitude 33° 30', and strikes tho Pecos 
in longitude 103° and latitude 31° 30’, at Emigrant Crossing. 

$ For access to this interesting paper I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. Elliott 
Coues, the eminent ornithologist. 

g MS. Notes on the Buffalo. 
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the westward they go twenty to fifty miles farther to the southward, 
but only occasionally. Mr. Stevens adds that none are found very far 
to the westward of Fort Concho, and that none have been found for a 
long time in any part of New Mexico, and that probably none ever will 
be found there again. From the best information 1 have been able to # 
obtain, their present western limit seems to be the eastern border of the* 
Staked Plains. [*] 

Extermination in Arkansas , Missouri , Iowa , and Minnesota .—Passing 
now to the regiou north of Texas, the history of the extermination 
of the buffalo throughout the tier of States adjoining the Mississippi 
Eiver—namely, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota—will be first 
given, and afterward an account of its extermination over the region 
between the Platte Eiver and the northern boundary of Texas. 

According to Nuttall, the bison was still to be met with in Arkansas 
as late as 1819, a few then existing near the Arkansas Eiver, in the 
present county of Conway, not far from the centre of the State.t 

In a journey from Fort Smith south westward to the Eed Eiver, his 
party also met with large herds on Eiameche Creek, in the present 
Indian Territory, near the southwestern border of Arkansas.^ Major 
Long found their skulls and other remains at Massern and Vache 
Grasse Creeks, in Western Arkansas, in 1820, showing that they had 
existed at that point at a not very remote period.§ 

Gregg, writing about 1844, says: “Even within thirty years they were 
abundant over much of the present States of Missouri and Arkansas,” 
or as late as 1815.|| In 1820 settlements had extended up the Arkansas 
nearly to the western border of the State, and probably soon after this 
date the buffaloes were wholly extirpated throughout the present State 
of Arkansas. 

Beck states that in Missouri, as late as 1823, “immenseherds”of 
buffaloes were “frequently seen covering the extensive plains which 
stretch along the west part of the State. During the dry seasons,” he 
says, “they remain in the neighborhood of rivers, but they uniformly 
migrate to the south at the approach of winter.” fl 

It thus appears that the buffalo also lingered in Western Missouri till 
about 1820 to 1825. They probably disappeared from Southern Iowa at 
about the same period, but they existed for a much longer time in the 
northern half of the State. In earlier times Charlevoix found “ magnifi¬ 
cent meadows” in Southeastern Iowa, on the Dee Moines Eiver, “quite 
covered with buffalo, and other wild creatures.” ## Major Long, iu a trip 
eastward from Council Bluffs in 1819, found “ their skulls and other 
remains on the plains of the Nishnabatona, and in one instance dis¬ 
covered the tracks of a bull; but,” he adds, “all the herds of these 
animals appear to have deserted the country east of Council Bluffs.”ft 
According to Assistant Surgeon Charles C. Keeney, the buffalo was 
sometimes met with on the open prairies a few miles west of Fort Dodge, 
on the Des Moines Eiver, as late as 1852. ft 

M. Belon, an old French voyageur , whom I met in 1873 on the Yellow- 

[ * According to a correspondent (“ H. M. H.”) of the Mason News-Item, April 28, 
1877, buffaloes are plentiful at the present time in the vicinity of Fort McKavett.— 
J.A.A.] 

t Travels into the Arkansas Country, p. 118. 

t Ibid., pp. 149, 150. 

$ Long’s Expedition from Pittsbnrg to the Rocky Mountains, Vol. II, p. 264. 

|| Gregg. Commerce of the Prairies, Vol. II, p. 113. 

Book (L. J.), Gazetteer of the States of Illinois and Missouri, p. 167. 

** Letters, Goadby’s English ed., p. 295. 

ft Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, Vol. I, p. 421. 

XX Med. Statistics U. S. Army, 1839-1854, p. 55. 
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stone, acting as interpreter for the expedition of that year, and who 
moved to Minnesota in 1837, informed me that buffaloes were abundant 
within fifty miles of St. Paul as late as 1836, and were common on the 
head-waters of the Cedar and Des Moines Rivers, on both sides of the 
Iowa and Minnesota boundary, as late as 1845. They have, however, 
been for many years extinct throughout the present State of Iowa, with 
the exception of the occurrence of a few stragglers in the extreme west¬ 
ern counties. When I was in the western part of the State in 1867,1 
was informed that a few still remained in that section, and that up to 
that time one or more had been killed every year as far south as Greene 
County. They were represented as being more common further north, 
but that no herds were rart with south of the Sioux River, and rarely 
east of the Missouri. Those found further east were only stragglers 
from distant herds.* Professor Bessey, of the Iowa Agricultural College, 
informs me that a few were seen in the bottom-lands below Council 
Bluffs as late even as about 1869, and also, at about the same time, in 
the northwestern part of the State,—stragglers, of course, from remote 
herds. 

In Minnesota, west of the Mississippi, buffaloes remained until a 
recent period. In 1823 Major Long found herds numbering thousands 
of individuals about the sources of the Red and Minnesota (or St. 
Peter’s) Rivers. He states that in 1822 they did not descend the Min¬ 
nesota River below Great Swan Lake, and that in 1823 “ the gentlemen of 
the Columbia Fur Company were obliged to travel five days in a north¬ 
west direction from Lake Travers before they fell in with the game, but 
they soon succeeded in killing sixty animals.^ The buffaloes are said, 
however, to have lingered about Fort Ridgely, situated a few miles 
above Swan Lake, till about 1847, and that as late as 1856 they were 
found one hundred miles to the northwestward of this pointj As late 
as 1844 Captain Allen found large herds in the southwestern part of the 
present State of Minnesota. He says: “ Seventy-five miles west of the 
source of the Des Moines we struck the range of the buffalo, and con¬ 
tinued in it to the Big Sioux River, and down that river about eighty- 
six miles. Below that we did not see any recent signs of them. They 

were sometimes seen in droves of hundreds.While among the 

buffalo we killed as many as we wanted, and without trouble.^ Pope 
states that in 1850 buffaloes were still killed in the immediate vicinity of 
the settlements at Pembina, and that they existed in great abundance 
between the Pembina and the Shayenne River,|| or along the present 
western boundary of the State. They appear, however, to have very 
soon after left the whole valley of the Red River, being rapidly slaugh¬ 
tered and pressed westward by the incursions of the Red River half- 
breed hunters, who are reported to have killed annually, at about this 
time, twenty thousand buffaloes south of the United States and British 
Boundary.fr A few lingered in the southwestern part of the State till 
within a very few years, or occurred there rather as stragglers from the 
herds west of the Big Sioux River, in Southwestern Dakota. 

From the foregoing it hence appears that the buffalo was more or less 
abundant over large portions of the States of Arkansas and Missouri 
as late as 1812 to 1815, but that few remained in either State later than 


* See Proo. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. XIII, p. 186,1869. 
t Expedition to the Sonrce of the St. Peter’s River, etc., Vol. II, pp. 9-24, 29. 
i Assistant Surgeon A. B. Hasson, in Med. Statis. U. 8. Army, 1839-1854, p. 67. 
(Allen, (Captain J.), Congress. Rep., 29th Congr., 1st Session, Doc. No. 168, p. 5. 
jj Pope, (General John), Report of an Expedition to the Territory of Minnesota, Con¬ 
gress. Reports, 31st Congr., 1st Session, Sen. Doc. No. 42, p. 27. 

Y Rice (H. M.), Pope’s Report (cf.), p. 4. 

34 G S 
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1820. At about this date they seemed to have also disappeared from 
Eastern and Southern Iowa, but were quite numerous iu the northwest¬ 
ern part of the State, and adjoining parts of Minnesota, as late as 1840 
to 1845, where occasionally an old bull was met with as late as 1869. 
As already stated, they disappeared in Minnesota east of the Mississippi 
River prior to 1832;* and they appear to have been exterminated over 
the whole region east of the Red River as early as 1850, and to have 
survived later elsewhere in the State only in the extreme southwestern 
counties, where a few lingered till about 1869. 

Permanent Division of the Buffalo into two distinct Herds , and their Ex¬ 
termination over the greater Part of the Region between the Northern Bound- 
ary of Texas and the Platte River .—As is well known to those who have 
given much attention to the subject, the great buffalo herd that once 
extended continuously from the plains of the Saskatchewan to the Rio 
Grande was divided about 1849 into two bands by the California over¬ 
land immigration, and that since that time the two herds have never 
united. The great overland route, as is well known, followed up the 
Kansas and Platte Rivers, and thence westward by the North Platte, 
crossing the Rocky Mountains by way of the South Pass. The buffa¬ 
loes were all soon driven from the vicinity of this line of travel, thou¬ 
sands being annually slaughtered, a large proportion of them being 
killed wantonly.t The increase of travel, and finally the construction 
of the Union Pacific Railroad and the consequent opening up of the 
country to settlement, has effected a wider separation of the herds, the 
buffaloes retiring every year further and further from their persecutors. 
None are now found for a long distance to the north of this road, and 
they approach it from the southward only along that portion situated 
between Fort Kearney and the forks of the Platte. In treating of the 
“Southern Herd,” as the southern division is commonly termed, it will 
be found convenient to trace first its extirpation over the region to the 
eastward, and afterwards to the westward, of its present range. 

As previously stated, Nuttall found buffaloes in 1819 in Southwestern 
Arkansas and the adjoining portions of the Indian Territory.! Pike, 
however, in 1806, first met with these animals on the divide between 
the sources of the Osage River and those of the Neosho Fork of the 
Arkansas, near the 98th meridian, or near Council Grove in Eastern 
Kansas, and reports that they were already nearly exterminated over 
the hunting-grounds of the Osages and Pawnees.§ In 1820 Major Long 
found no large herds east of the mouth of the Little Arkansas, near 
the 98th meridian. At the Great Bend of the Arkansas, however, he 
met with them for several days “in vast and almost continuous herds.*|| 

* See anted, p. 117. 

t Respecting the influence of the overland emigration upon the buffalo, we find 
Captain Stansbury, who passed over the emigrant trail in the summer of 1849, speak¬ 
ing as follows: Under date of Jnne 27, he says, “To-day the hunters killed their first 
buffalo, but in order to obtain it had to diverge some four or five miles from the road 
and to pass book of the bluffs, the instinct or experience of these sagacious animals 
having rendered them shy of approaching the line of travel. This has always been 
the case, for it is a well-attested tact, that when the emigration first commenced, travel¬ 
ling trains were frequently detained for hours by immense herds orossing their track, 
ana in such numbers that it was impossible to drive through them. In many instances 
it was quite difficult to prevent their own loose cattle from mingling with the buffa¬ 
loes, of which they did not seem to be at all afraid .”—Salt Lake Expedition, p. 34. 

t Travels into the Arkansas Couutry, pp. 149.150. 

$ Pike (Z. M.), Expedition to the sources oi the Mississippi, and to the Sources of 
the Arkansas, Kansas, La Platte, and Pierre Jaune Rivers, etc., in the years 1805,1806, 
and 1807. 

|) Long’s Exped. from Pittsburg to the Rocky Mts., Vol. II, pp. 204,207. 
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Cat 1 in’s “Outline Map of Indian localities in 1S33~* purports to give 
also the range of the buffalo, bat none are represented as occurring be¬ 
tween the Kansas and Arkansas Rivers east of the 99th meridian, but 
in his account of his visit to the Comanche conn try he speaks of meet¬ 
ing with buffaloes about forty miles east of the junction of the False 
Washita and Red Rivers, or near the 96th meridiau.t 

General Doniphan, during his march in 1846 from Fort Leavenworth 
to Santa Fe, used bois He r ache for fuel when passing the head of the 
Little Arkansas, and first met with herds of buffaloes on the Arkansas 
at Pawnee Ranch, near the present site of Fort Larned.J The previous 
year Lieutenant J. W. Abert found them as far east as 97° 32'.§ Lieu¬ 
tenant Abert reports meeting with them the following year near the 98th 
meridian, just west of which he found them in immense herds. 1 

Lewis and Clarke, in ascending the Missouri River iu 1804, first met 
with buffaloes at the mouth of the Kansas River, bat state that they 
did not become common till they reached the Sioux River.*] Bradbury 
found them in 1810 at Floyd's Bluff. Audubon says that wheu he and 
his party went np the Missouri River in 1843, “ the first buffalo were 
heard of near Fort Leavenworth, some having a short time before been 
killed within forty miles of that place. We did not, however,” he says, 
“ see any of these animals until we had passed Fort Croghan, but above 
this point we met with them almost daily, either floating dead on the 
river or gazing at oar steamboat from the shore/" ## 

As early as 1834 Murray, in his journey westward from Fort Leaven¬ 
worth into the Indian country, first met with buffaloes on the Republi¬ 
can,tt showing that they had already become extinct or of uncertain 
occurrence in Eastern Kansas. Fremont, in 1842, in marching north¬ 
westward from Fort Leavenworth to the Platte River, by way of the 
Kansas River, came suddenly upon great herds just above Grand Isle, 
in about longitude 99° 3CP, or near the present site of Fort Kearney. 
The following year (1843), in crossing the plains considerably to the 
southward of his route of the previous year, he first met with the buf¬ 
falo on the divide between the Solomon and the Republican Forks, also 
near the 99th meridian.# Emory, in 1846, says that the range of the 
buffalo along the Arkansas was 44 westward, between the ninety-eighth 
and the one hundred and first meridians of longitude.” §§ In 1849 Stans- 
bury saw no buffaloes east of the forks of the Platte, but found them 
in abundance to the westward of this point. Captain Stausbury.’s guide 
reported to him that not many years before the plains somewhat to the 
east of Fort Kearney were black with herds of buffaloes 44 as fhr as the 
eye could reach.”|||| 

Iu July, 1853, Captain Gunnison’s party first met with fresh signs of 
the buffalo on the Saline, and on the Kansas near the mouth of the Sa¬ 
line; their first buffalo was killed ou the Little Arkansas; somewhat 

* Catlin (G.) y North American Indians, Vol. I, map. 

t Ibid., Vol. II, p. 46. 

t Hughes (J. T.), Doniphan’s Expedition, pp. 43, 47. 

$ Congress. Rep., 29th Congr., 1st Sees., House Ex. Doc. No. 2, p. 217. 

|| Notes of a Military Reconnaissanco from Fort Leavenworth, Mo., to 8an Diego, 
Cal. Congress. Rep., 30th Congr., 1st Sess., Sen. Doc. No. 7, p. 11. 

U Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, Vol. I, pp. 19, 67. 

•* Quadrupeds of North America, Vol. II, p. 50. 

tt Travels in North America, Vol. I, pp. 208,227. 

tt Fr&nont’s Explorations during 1842, ’43, and ’44, pp. 18, 25, 49, 57, 109, et scq 

$$ Emory (W. H.), Notes of a Military Reconnaissance from Fort Leavenworth to 
8an Diego, Cal., p. 16. 

II) Stansbnry’s Expedition to the Great Salt Lake, pp. 29, 36. 
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later they found themselves in the midst of immense herds on the Be- 
publican Pork.* 

Dr. Hayden, writing of his journey across the plains in the summer of 
1858, says, “ Before going into the interior of the Territory [of Kansas] 
we had expected to find the whole country immediately west of Port 
Riley comparatively sterile; on the contrary, however, we were agree¬ 
ably disappointed at meeting with scarcely any indications of decreasing 
fertility, as far as our travels extended, which was about sixty miles west 
of Fort Riley. Here we found the prairies clothed with a luxuriant 
growth of grass, and literally alive with vast herds of buffalo, that were 
quietly grazing as far as the eye could reach, in every direction.” t 

Lieutenant E. S. Godfrey, of the 7th United States Cavalry, who has 
recently spent several years in the department of the Missouri, in¬ 
forms me that when Fort Harker was established, in 1866, the buffaloes 
ranged regularly as far east as this point, and even passed beyond it. 
They were taken here for several years after, but in 1870 had almost 
wholly retired to points further westward. 

Professor B. F. Mudge, of the Kansas State Agricultural College, has 
given me the following general statement respecting their extermination 
in Eastern Kansas. Under date of February 7, 1873, in kind response 
to my inquiries, Professor Mudge wrote as follows: 

44 The buffalo ranged to the eastern border of Kansas as recently as 
1835. About that time the United States authorities removed the Dela¬ 
ware, Pottawattamie, Kaws, and other tribes of Indians to ‘reserva¬ 
tions’ in the eastern part of what is now Kansas. These Indians soon 
drove the buffalo as far west as the Blue River (one hundred miles west 
of the Missouri River), which was as far as the reservations extended. 
The buffalo held that range till 1854, when Kansas was made a Territory 
and whites began to settle here. For fifteen years from that time the 
buffalo receded, on an average, about ten miles a year. For three years 
past they have been hunted in summer for their hides for tanning ; this 
is exterminating them very rapidly. Now they are not found in North¬ 
ern Kansas east of 100° of longitude; in Southern Kansas as far east¬ 
erly as longitude 98°, the western boundary of Kansas being 102°. In 
a few years I think they will not range north of the Arkansas River.” 

None of the government expeditions sent across the plains since 1840 
seem to have met with the buffalo east of the longitude of Fort Riley, 
or east of the 97th meridian, from the Platte southward to Texas. In 
the Indian Territory they have not for a number of years ranged to the 
eastward of Fort Sill.f It thus appears that the buffaloes were ex¬ 
terminated in Eastern Kansas and in the eastern part of the Indian Ter¬ 
ritory over a breadth of about four degrees of longitude between 1835 
and 1870. 

The extermination along the western border of the southern herd has 
also extended over a considerable area. In 1806 Pike found them 
throughout his march across the plains from the western edge of Arkan¬ 
sas to the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, meeting with them in 

* Beckwith’s Report of Captain Gunnison’s Exploration of the Thirty-eighth aud 
Thirty-ninth Parallels, Pacific Railroad Explorations and Surveys, Vol. II. 

t Geological Report of the Exploration of the Yellowstone and Missouri Rivers, p. 

t Captain J. W. Powell, of the 8th United States Infantry, informs me that in 1872 
the buffalo did not range as far east as Fort Sill, but occurred fifty miles west of this 
point in considerable numbers. Lieutenant Godfrey (7th Cavalry)also states that dur¬ 
ing 1871 and 1872 he met with them throughout that part of the Indian Territory west 
of Fort Sill. 
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the greatest abundance between the Smoky Hill Fork and the Arkansas.* 
In 1845 Lieutenant Turner found buffaloes abundant in the valley of 
the Arkansas from Bent’s Fort thence eastward for over two hundred 
miles.t The following year (1846) Dr. Wislizenus reports that on Col¬ 
onel Doniphan’s march across the plains all signs of the buffalo, even 
including the bois de vache y disappeared near the meridian of 101°, be¬ 
tween the Arkansas and Cimarron4 

FrSmont states that in 1842, at 103° 30 7 , between the two forks of the 
Platte, they absolutely covered the plains, and were abundant thence 
westward to St. Vrain’s Fort, situated a little to the southward of the 
present town of Cheyenne. Between the forks of the Platte and along 
the North Platte to Fort Laramie but few were found, but recent signs 
of them were abundant On the Laramie plains westward as far as 
Laramie River, large herds were constantly met with, bat this year none 
were seen on the North Platte above the junction of Laramie River, 
the grasshoppers and the dry weather having destroyed every blade of 
grass.§ 

In June, 1844, Fremont found them in immense numbers in North, 
Middle, and South Parks, in the present State of Colorado, as well as on 
the tributaries of the Green River on the western slope of the mount¬ 
ains, and on the Sweet Water, and the other extreme head-waters of 
the North Platte, from all of which extensive region they were nearly 
or quite exterminated during the following twenty years. 

When the miners first visited the parks and mountains of Colorado, 
in the summer of 1859, they found them occupied by small bands of 
buffaloes, which afforded them an abundance of meat for several years. 
They have been scarce there, however, for the last ten years, during 
which time only stragglers have been met with. In the summer of 1871 
I found their skulls still frequent in South Park and up the valley of 
the South Platte to its extreme source. They were very frequent at and 
above Montgomery, and even on the neighboring mountains above 
timber-line, showing that not many years ago the buffalo ranged over 
the grassy slopes of the mountains even to above the limit of the timber. 
I heard of a single small band of two or three dozen individuals near the 
southern borders of South Park, in the vicinity of Buffalo Springs, and 
saw a calf at one of the ranches that was captured in June of that year 
as the band passed up the valley of the South Platte into the Park.j| 
Mr. Wm. N. Byers, of Denver, Colorado, writes me that a band of 
twelve were seen in South Park in 1873, and that li occasionally a little 
band is still seen in the northern edge of Middle Park and in North 
Park.” 44 About seventy-five wintered on the head of Muddy or Milk 
River, Middle Park, last winter J1874—75]. Another band was seen on 
the head-waters of Willow Creek, ranging thence over the divide into 
North Park. Most of our people call these mountain animals Bisons, 
and think them smaller thau the Plains Buffalo, but they are evidently 
the same animal, resorting to the mountains of their own choice.” 

One of these small parties, according to western newspapers, seems 
to have recently fallen a prey to the Indians, a Denver paper of a recent 

* Pike (Z. M.), Expedition to the Sources of the Mississippi, and to the Sources of the 
Arkansas, Kansas, La Platte, and Pierre Jaune Rivers, etc., in the years 1805,1806. and 
1807. 

t Cong. Rep., 29th Congress, 1st Session, House Ex. Doc. No. 2, p. 217. 

t Wislizenus (Dr. A,), Memoir of a Tour to Northern Mexico in company with Colonel 
Doniphan’s Expedition in 1846-47, Cong. Rep., 30th Congress, 1st Session, Miscel. Dock 
No. 26. 

f Frdmont’s Exploration during 1842,1843, and 1844, etc. 

| Bull. Essex Inst., Vol. VI v pp. 54,55. 
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date containing the following: “A party of Indians in the northwestern 
edge of the Middle Park came npon a herd of buffalo the other day, and 
killed them all—forty-two in number. All they saved was the skins, 
leaving the meat to rot. Such waste of the game ought to be stopped, 
and the sooner the better.” 

Dr. Hayden informs me that a band of eighteen was seen by one of 
his parties near Pike’s Peak in 1873, and that in 1875 there was a band 
of about nineteen on the west side of Pike’s Peak, and another band of 
about sixty near Mount Lincolu, in the South Park. Mr. O. E. Aiken, 
probably referring to these, writes me that he knows of but two bands 
existing at the present time (February, 1876) in the mountains about 
South Park, one of which u grazes on the mountains at the head of 
Tarry all Creek, and is frequently found above timber-line; the other 
ranges in the rugged mountains south of Pike’s Peak, and numbers 
some thirty or forty individuals.” 

In 1871 their bleached skulls wer3 still frequent in the valley of the 
North Platte, in Western Wyoming, as well as on the Laramie Plains, 
but I was assured that only stragglers had been seen in all this region 
during the previous ten or fifteen years.* Stansbury reports meeting 
with them iu abundance on Pass Creek and other head-waters of the 
North Platte, in 1849.f 

In respect to the extermination of the buffalo along the western edge 
of the plains in Colorado, and the present western boundary of the 
Southern Herd, I have been favored with a valuable communication 
from Mr. William N. Byers, editor and proprietor of the u Rocky Mount¬ 
ain News.” In kindly answer to my inquiries he thus refers (writiug 
under date of July 3, 1875) to the gradual extermination of the buffalo 
along the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains. He says: “ Perhaps 
the best idea I can give you of the shrinkage of the column on this side 
is gathered from the history of the early trading-posts established here, 
mainly for barter in their hides. The first trading-post in this [South 
Platte] valley was built in 1832, six miles below Denver, and about fif¬ 
teen miles, direct, from the mountain foot. A trader employed here 
from 1832 to 1836 told me that he thought that he never looked out over 
the walls of the fort without seeing buffalo, and sometimes they covered 
the plain. At that time their moving columns surged up against the 
mountain foot. Five or six years later the next fort was built five or 
.six miles down the river, then a third a few miles below the second, 
and, about 1840, a fourth, nearly twenty miles below the third, or forty 
odd miles from the mountains. There the trade was concentrated and 
the up-river forts were successively abandoned, owing to the decrease of 
the buffalo in their vicinity. But great herds of buffaloes occasionally 
ranged over the present site of Denver as late as 1846. 

u The trading-posts in the valley of the Arkansas possess a similar 
history. The earliest, built about 1826, was some twenty miles from the 
mountains. Others succeeded, one after another, until New Fort Bent , — 
afterward Fort Bent, now Fort Lyon,—about eighty miles from the 
mountains, closed the history of these early trading outposts. They 
were placed so as to be most convenient to the camps of the hunters, 
to enable the traders to supply the latter with goods and to buy their 
skins. 

“ The present range of the buffalo in Colorado,” he says, “ is bounded 
substantially on the west by a line about one hundred miles east of the 

* See Bulletin Essex Institute, Vol. VI, p. 59. 

t Salt Lake Expedition, pp. 243-247. 
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foot of tbe mountains, and |parallel therewith. The herds are thin on 
the edge, thickening to the eastward. Small bands occasionally wander 
ten or twenty miles further west, but the line is quite distinctly marked. 
In the fall they move gradually but slowly southward, and in late winter 
and spring return in the same way north ; but the eastern edge of Col¬ 
orado is really occupied all the winter by herds that come from and re¬ 
turn to the north. In summer very few remain upon the Colorado range. 
I have no idea of the relative movement of individual herds north and 
south during the year, but there seems to be a regular ebb and flow once 
a year. There has been no marked change in the limit of the range 
westward in the last five years, but the columns have been thinned fear - 
fully ,—certainly one-half.” 

Influence of the Railroads upon the Decrease of the Buffalo .—Three rail¬ 
roads now enter or pass near the range of the Southern Herd. Their 
influence, though immense in respect to its decrease, seems not to have 
very greatly affected the extent of its range. The railroads, of course, 
primarily affect the buffalo by affording to the hunters easy access to 
its haunts, and by placing the hunters in communication with ready 
markets for the products of the chase. They also open up the country 
they traverse to permanent settlement, thus rendering the extirpation 
of the buffalo from the country bordering these avenues of travel not 
only speedy but permanent. Although the buffalo has no little foar of 
these iron highways and their thundering trains, this alone would not, 
for a long time at least, seriously influence its range; and the herds 
have not, except through tbe thinning of their ranks by the hunters who 
make these roads the bases of their operations, materially changed their 
range since the opening of the Union Pacific Railroad in 1869. The 
buffaloes still range northward to thu road betweeu Port Kearney and 
the Forks of the Platte, but they appear to have of late rarely passed 
north of it. At this point the buffalo range is still within easy drive 
from the line of the road, and is often chosen by Eastern hunting parties 
for their field of operations. 

The Kansas Pacific Railway, traversing as it does one of the favorite 
and formerly most populous portions of the range of the great Southern 
Herd, has given opportunity, since it was opened in 1870, for the de¬ 
struction of hundreds of thousands of buffaloes. After two or three 
years the results of this wholesale slaughter began to be apparent in 
the thinning of the herds and in their erratic movements and changed 
habits, especially in respect to their migrations. 

During the summer of 1871 straggling bands occurred as far east¬ 
ward in Northern Kansas as Fossil Creek, while the great herds were 
rarely met with east of the meridian of Fort Hays. In June of that 
year they blackened the prairies from the Saline River to the Republi¬ 
can Fork. In January, 1872, they had receded several hundred miles 
to the westward of their summer limit, ranging then over Eastern Colo¬ 
rado. Between the Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific Railroads they 
at this time migrated eastv. ard in summer and westward iu winter, 
passing with reluctance either of these great highways. At times, 
however, they swept across the Kansas Pacific Railway in immense 
herds, obliging the trains to await their passage.* In consequence of 
this eastward and westward migration they had already worn deep 
# trails running in this direction, and at right angles to the older set 

* General Meigs writes that a conductor of the Kansas Pacific Railway informed 
him in the winter of 1872-73, that “ while he had been several times delayed* by the 
crossing of immense herds going sonth he had never seen any buffalo returning.”— 
MS. Notes on the Buffalo. 
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made when their migrations were mainly from the north southward in 
autumn and from the south northward in spring.* From the great 
persecution they had suffered from the hunters, who swarmed down 
upon them from all sides, their movements were already less regular 
than formerly. 

The opening of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa F6 Railroad has 
had a far greater influence upon the buffalo than either of the other 
roads, in consequence of the great number of hunters who seized upon 
it as a favorable basis for the prosecution of their terrible work of 
destruction. The story of this destruction and the fatal results attend¬ 
ing the encroachment of the settlements upon the range of the buffalo 
is well told in the subjoined letter from Dr. W. 8. Tremaine, U. S. A., 
kindly written in answer to my inquiries respecting this subject, and 
dated Fort Dodge, Kansas, July 16, 1875: “In regard to the buffalo, I 
would say that when I first came to this post, in 1869, the buffaloes 
ranged in almost countless herds from about where the town of Great 
Bend, on the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa F6 Railroad, now is, to Fort 
Lyon, Colorado, and from the Platte River to tho Red River of Texas. 
Throughout this range you might travel for days and scarcely ever be 
out of sight of buffaloes. This condition remained up to the summer 
and autumn of 1873, when the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa F6 was 
completed to this point. Buffalo-hunting for their hides then became 
quite an industry in this neighborhood, and hundreds of thousands 
were slaughtered in this vicinity, so tbat at the present time a buffalo 
is a rare sight within two hundred miles of Fort Dodge.” Dr. Tremaine 
gives the principal range of the Southern Herd of buffaloes as being 
now south of the Kansas line, between the North Fork of the Canadian 
and the Red River of Texas, and from about the 100th meridian to the 
eastern border of New Mexico. “A few small herds,” he says, wander 
northward from the main body as far as the Platte country, passing 
along near the eastern boundary of Colorado. Some are also found 
further to the southward between the Red and Pecos Rivers. He 
speaks of the herds as having become very much restricted in range 
and as very much u thinned out.” He says: “As regards their present 
numbers, I was told by an officer of cavalry who had scouted last sum¬ 
mer and winter through the region I have indicated, that during his 
wanderings through this part of the country, which is now considered 
the principal habitat of the Southern Herd, he saw fewer buffaloes than 
he had seen in a trip from Fort Hays to Fort Dodge (eighty-six miles) 
in 1872.” 

Recent reports from Kansas and Colorado agree in respect to the enor¬ 
mous destruction of buffaloes throughout Kansas, incidentally referred 
to above by Dr. Tremaine. While the range seems not to have been as 
yet very materially circumscribed during the last four or five years, the 
reduction in numbers has been immense, and the vast herds existing 
there five years since are now represented by only scattered remnants, 
so fearfully have their ranks been depleted. 

The incessant persecution of the buffalo along the lines of the two 
great Kansas railways has had the effect to crowd them southward and 
southwestward into Western Texas. In this Indian-infested region, too 
remote from railroads to render it feasible for the hunter to follow them 
for their hides and meat, the herd is now mainly concentrated where it 
is temporarily less exposed to persecution than on the more accessible * 
plains of Kansas. The range of the herd thus not only changes with 

* See BoUetin Essex Institute, Vol. VI, pp. 46, 47. 
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the seasons of the year, but also from year to year, in consequence of 
attacks upon them at new localities. Unless legal interference, either 
by the States of Kansas, Colorado, and Texas, or by the General Gov¬ 
ernment, be speedily made, and rigorous restrictions most thoroughly 
enforced, the fate of the buffalo south of the Platte will be a repetition 
of its history east of the Mississippi Eiver, namely, speedy extermina¬ 
tion. 

Area now occupied by the Southern Herd .—The region south of the 
Platte inhabited by the buffalo is already reduced to a very limited area. 
At the northward their range extends over only the head-waters of the 
Republican, and thence westward to the South Platte, to the northward 
of which river they still sometimes appear, their range thus including 
the small portion of Southwestern Nebraska that lies south of the Union 
Pacific Railway. They range thence southward throughout Western 
Kansas and Eastern Colorado, the extreme western part of the Indian 
Territory, Northern and Western Texas, extending in the latter State 
southward to the 30th parallel, and from the 98th meridian westward 
over the northern portion of the Staked Plains nearly to the eastern 
boundary of New Mexico. In 1873 they ranged to within a hundred 
miles of Santa FA* 

Region between the Platte River and Parallel of 49°.—Passing to the 
northward of the Platte River, we will consider first the region situated 
between the Platte River and the United States and British boundary, 
or the 49th parallel. The buffalo, as is well known, formerly ranged 
over the whole country drained by the Missouri and its tributaries, as 
well as over the plains of the Red River of the North, and those of the 
Assinuiboine and the Saskatchewan. The plains of the Red River, in 
Northern Minnesota and Dakota, formerly connected the great buffalo 
range of the Upper Missouri region with that of the Saskatchewan, 
whilst the Grand Coteau des Prairies was for a long time one of the re¬ 
gions of their greatest abundance. Beginning with Eastern Dakota, or 
that portion of the Territory east of the Missouri River, embracing the 
Grand Coteau des Prairies, we shall pass thence to the region between 
the Missouri River and the 49th parallel, and, lastly, trace their exter¬ 
mination over the vast triangular area bounded by the Missouri and 
Platte Rivers and the Rocky Mountains. 

Extermination in Eastern Dakota .—As late as 1850 General John Pope 
stated that the buffalo ranged “ iu immense herds between the Pembina 
and Shayenne Rivers,” and were “ found in great numbers, winter and 
summer, along the Red River,” being “ frequently killed iu the immedi¬ 
ate vicinity of the settlements at Pembina.t Mr. Henry M. Rice also 
states that in the spring of 1847 a party of Red River hunters, num¬ 
bering twelve hundred carts, went in a body south to Devil’s Lake, in 
Minnesota (now Dakota); $ while Mr. J. E. Fletcher states that twenty 
thousand buffaloes were at this time annually killed in the country of 
the Sioux and Chippewa Indians, south of the United States and British 
boundary, § mostly within the present Territory of Dakota. The Hon. 
H. H. Sibley has given an interesting account of a buffalo-hunt in East¬ 
ern Dakota (then a part of Minnesota Territory) in Schoolcraft’s great 
work on the Indian Tribes of the United States, || and incorporates 

* H. W. Henshaw, in a letter to the writer, dated March 6, 1875. 

t Report of an Exploration of the Territory of Minnesota. (Congressional Reports, 

* 31st Congr., 1st Session, Senate Doc. No. 42, p. 27.) 

t Congress. Rep., 31st Congr., 1st Sees., House Ex. Doc., Vol. VIII, No. 51, p. 8. 

$ Ibid., p. 41. 

II Schoolcraft’s History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United 
States, Vol. IV, pp. 101-110. 
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therewith a detailed account, furnished him by the Rev. Mr. Belcourt,* 
cf the chase of the buffalo on the Pembina Plains. It contains not 
only much valuable information respecting the peculiar inodes of hunt> 
ing pursued by the Red River hunters, but also important statistics re¬ 
specting the rate of their destruction at the date of writing (1853). 

Mr. A. W. Tinkham, in the "Itinerary* of his route from St. Paul to 
Fort Union, in June and July, 1853, speaks of using the bois de vache 
for fuel on Maple River, and reports killing his first buffalo on the 
Shayenne, one of the chief tributaries of the Red River. At this time, 
he says, large herds roamed over the prairies of the Shayenne River, 
and extended as far south as the South Fork of the Shayenne. He also 
met with recent indications of the buffalo on the White Earth River, t 
Governor Stevens, in speaking of the abundauce of the buffalo on the 
Shayenne River, near Lake Zisne, the same year, says: “About five miles 
from camp, we ascended to the top of a high hill, and for a great dis¬ 
tance ahead every square mile seemed to have a herd of buffalo upon 
it. Their number was variously estimated by the members of the 
party, some as high as half a million. I do not think it is any exaggera¬ 
tion to set it down at 200,000. I had heard of the myriads of these 
auimals inhabiting these plains, but I could not realize the truth of 
these accounts till to-day, when they surpass everything I could have 
imagined from the accounts which I had received.”^ 

According to Assistant Surgeon Asa Wall, buffaloes were still com¬ 
mon about Fort Abercrombie, on the Red River, at late as 1858.§ 

Mr. W. H. Illingworth, the well-known photographer of St. Paul, 
informs me that in 1866, when he made a journey from St. Cloud 
westward to the Yellowstone, he met with immense herds for two days 
in passing the Coteau des Prairies, west of the James River. They 
seem to have wholly disappeared east of the Missouri soon after this 
date, surviving in Southern Dakota, however, between the James and 
Missouri Rivers, for some years after their extermination over the plains 
of the Red River. As already stated, they were exterminated east of 
the Red River as early as about the year 1850, and, being at that time 
rapidly pressed westward by the Red River hunters, were wholly 
exterminated during the few years next following throughout the whole 
basin of the Red River, and even throughout the whole of the northern 
half of Dakota. In Southern Dakota, between the James and the 
Missouri, they lingered for some years later, but wholly disappeared 
east of the Missouri prior to the year 1870. 

Region between the Upper Missouri and Forty-ninth Parallel .—The 
former existence of the buffalo over the whole of the region drained by 
the Upper Missouri is well substantiated by the evidences they them¬ 
selves have left, and which exist in the form of well defined trails and 
osseous remains. When Lewis and Clarke ascended the Missouri in 
1804, they met with them at frequent points along almost its whole 
course, from the mouth of the Big Sioux to the Forks,|| and subsequent 
explorers found them on its remotest sources. As late as 1856 this 

* The account given by Mr. Sibley as that furnished by Mr. Belcourt seems to be 
merely a translation of Mr. Belcourt’s account of buffalo-hunting by the Red River 
half-breeds originally contained in a letter addressed by Mr. Belcourt to Mqjor S. 
Woods, and dated 11 St. Paul, November 25, 1845.” This document was published by 
Major Woods in his Report of his Expedition to the Pembina Settlement in 1849 (Con¬ 
gressional Documents of the 31st Congress, 1st Session, House Doc. No. 51, pp. 44-52). 
t Pacific R. R. Expl. and Sur., Vol. I, Governor Stevens’s Report, pp. 252-258. 
t Pacific R. R. Rep. of Expl. and Surveys, Vol. XI, pt. 1, p. 59. 

$ Med. Statistics U. S. Army, 1855-1860, p. 34. 

| Expedition, etc., Vol. I, pp. 67, 75, 77, et seq. 
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whole region was occupied, at least temporarily, by roving bands. 
Lambert, in bis general report respecting the topography of this region, 
speaks of the extensive plains between the meridian of Fort Union and 
the Rocky Mountains as being the “ pasture-grounds of unfailing millions 
of the uncouth and ponderous buffalo.”* Lieutenant Saxon, in his 
report of a journey down the Missouri, from Fort Benton to Fort Union, 
made in 1853, says that during the last few days of their journey, as 
they approached Fort Union, they saw innumerable herds of buffalo- 
cows, in many places extending in every direction as far as the eye 
could reach.t Lieutenant Groger, the same year (October, 1853), also 
found large bands on the Missouri from the Musselshell to the Milk 
River,} and small bands were also seen by Tinkham west of the Great 
Falls, on the Sun River, § where herds were also observed in January, 
1854, by Lieutenant Groger. || In December, 1853, they occurred in 
great numbers on Big Hole Prairie, on the head of the Jefferson Fork.fl 
They were also reported as occurring on the Milk River, near Camp 
Atchison, and also on other of the neighboring northern tributaries *of 
the Missouri. 

Dr. Cooper states that in 1860 “ the buffalo herd of the Upper Mis¬ 
souri was spread from the Rocky Mountains, near latitude 49°, south¬ 
east,” and says that he “ found them along the Missouri, from its upper 
Great Bend west to about fifty miles above Milk River, but nowhere in 
great numbers. Remains of their skeletons, left about five years since, 
were abundant west of Fort Benton, and,” he adds, u I saw one or more 
old skulls daily in the valley of the Little Blackfoot and Hell Gate 
Rivers (west of the mountains), quite down to the junction with the 
Bitter Root.” ** 

Lieutenant M. E. Hogan, 22d United States Infantry, who for some 
years previous had been in the United States military service in the 
Department of Dakota, iuformed me in 1873 that the buffaloes had 
recently crossed the Marias and Teton Rivers, in Northwestern Montana, 
from the northward, and were abundant throughout the region about 
Fort Shaw, and that there were u millions of buffaloes ” on Milk River. 

Respecting the present range of the buffalo between the Missouri 
River and the 49th parallel, and the evidences of their recent occupa¬ 
tion of this whole belt of country, I am indebted to Dr. Elliott Coues 
for the subjoined important communication. Two seasons spent in this 
region as naturalist of the United States Northern Boundary Survey 
have given him opportunities for collecting much important information 
respecting this region. The communication, dated “ Washington, 
March 2, 1875,” is as follows: 

“ The time when the buffalo ranged iu this latitude [parallel of 49°] 
eastward of the Red River of the North passed so long since that the 
traces of their former presence have become effaced. The preseut gen¬ 
eration of hunters in Manitoba and adjacent portions of the United States 
trail to the westward, by several well-kuown routes, in pursuit of robes 
and meat. In travelling from the river I saw no sign whatever until 
iu the vicinity of Turtle Mountain, where an occasional weather-worn 
skull or limb bone may be observed. Thence westward to the Mouse 
River, the bony remains multiply with each day’s journey, uutil they 


* Pacific R. R. Rep. of Expl. and Surveys, Vol. I, Governor Stevens’s Rep., p. 167. 
t Ibid., p. 264. 

X Ibid., p. 494. 

$ Ibid., p. 369. 

|| Ibid., p. 500. 

If Ibid., p. 167. 

** American Naturalist, Vol. I, p. 538. 
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become common objects; still, no horn, hoof, or patch of hide. In the 
space intervening between this river and the point where the Cotean de 
Missouri crosses the parallel of 49°, quite recent remains, as skulls still 
showing horns, nose-gristle, or hair, and portions of skeletons still lig- 
amentously attached, are very frequent. At La Rivifere de Lac, a day’s 
march west of the Mouse River, there was a grand battue a few years 
since, as evidenced by the numbers of bones, the innumerable deserted 
badger-holes, and the circles of stones denoting where Indian lodges 
stood. Within the Goteau the most recent remains are the rule: and a 
hundred miles from snch edge (nearly north of the mouth of the Yellow¬ 
stone) living animals were seen in the summer of 1873. 

“ Thus comparing the two great basins of the Red River and of the 
Missouri respectively, it will be seen that the animal left the whole 
United States portion of the former before it was driven from parts of 
the Missouri basin equally far east, or even further eastward. This is 
borne out by observations made on my journey from the Mouse River 
due south to Fort Stevenson, on the Missouri. There were few skulls 
(about as many as between Mouse River and Turtle Mountain) until I 
struck the Coteau, within which they at once multiplied. 

“ In the western portion of the Red River basin numberless buffalo- 
trails still score the ground, with a general north-south trend. 

“ In the summer of 1874 I approached the parallel of 49° in a north¬ 
westerly course from the mouth of the Yellowstone. The whole country 
offered a fair amount of skeletal remains, in many cases ligamentously 
cohering, and was furrowed with trails. But there were no living animals 
in the region eastward of Frenchman’s River, which is one of the first 
of many north-south tributaries of Milk River. A day’s march west of 
this river brought us to the edge of the 4 Yellowstone Herd,’ as the 
northerly division of the buffalo is termed, where the first buffalo were 
seen and killed. Small straggling droves, or single animals, were 
observed every day thence to the vicinity of the Sweet Grass Hills (or 
Three Buttes, as they are called on the map), where they become very 
abundant. In this city many thousands, if not some hundreds of thou¬ 
sands, passed the season. During the latter part of August we travelled 
for several days in continual sight of droves on every side on the road 
between the Sweet Grass Hills and Fort Benton ; one day the plain was 
uniformly dotted, as far as the eye could reach, in at least a quadrant of 
a circle. 

44 In the comparatively short distance between the Sweet Grass Hills 
and the Rocky Mountains we encountered no buffalo, but this was a 
mere fortuitous circumstance for the particular days; the 4 chips ’ were 
-everywhere. They were traced, however, by their remains into the very 
heart of the Rocky Mountains, at an altitude of at least 5,000 feet; and 
I was informed that the various glades were a winter resort of some of 
the animals that pass that season in this latitude. But I could ob¬ 
tain no indication that the buffalo ever [here] crossed the mountains. 
Hunters and guides familiar with the region for years agree that this 
barrier is not surmounted, and had never been passed, either within 
their memory or according to tradition: indeed, the Kootanie Pass has 
been always known as the point where Indians from the westward have 
come annually to hunt on the opposite side. 

44 It is sufficiently attested that buffaloes pass the winter in this re¬ 
gion, or at least have very recently done so. In exploring the Sweet 
Grass Hills, I followed up one gorge where for a mile or so skulls and 
skeletons lay almost touching each other in the cul-de-sac. Here was 
evident indication that a drove, in attempting to cross from the hog-back 
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on one side to the other, had sank in the snow which filled the ravine, 
and lost many of their number. The buffaloes are more expert ana 
venturesome climbers than their unwieldy forms would indicate. Upon 
the summits of the Sweet Grass Hills, inaccessible on horseback, and 
where a man can only go about by scrambling, their dung and bones 
are found, with those of the mountain sheep.. The hillsides here, and 
the equally steep banks in places along the heads of the Milk River and 
its tributaries, too declivous in their natural state to afford footing to a 
horse or mule, are cut by innumerable hoofs into a series of narrow 
terraces, each a buffalo trail. 

“In the whole region just north of the Milk River, absolutely treeless 
excepting along a part of the stream, and on the Sweet Grass Hills, 
buffalo chips are everywhere at hand for fuel. 

“ In descending the Missouri River from Fort Benton, buffalo were 
seen almost daily daring that part of the voyage which embraced the 
rapid portion of the river flowing between the bluffs of the Bad Lands. 
Small droves were seen surmounting peaks which, it would seem, only 
a mountain sheep could scale: and in one instance, indeed, the attempt 
was a failure, and the animal rolled down hill in a cloud of dust. No 
more were seen below the mouth of the Musselshell, where the Missouri 
widens and enters a flatter country. The limit on the Missouri corre¬ 
sponds in longitude, in a general way, with that above noted on the 
parallel of 49°.” 

It thus appears that twenty years ago buffaloes were accustomed to 
frequent the whole region between the Missouri River and the 49th par¬ 
allel, from the western boundary of Dakota, or the 104th meridian, 
westward to the Rocky Mountains, occurring even throughout the 
foot hills of the latter as well as over the head-waters of the Bitter Root, 
or St. Mary’s River, one of the sources of Clarke’s Fork of the Columbia, 
bat that they are now restricted to the region between Frenchman’s 
Creek, near the 107th meridian, and the Riocky Mountains, over much 
of which area their occurrence is merely irregular and more or less for¬ 
tuitous, their main range being between the 110th and the 112th merid¬ 
ians. 

Region between the Upper Missouri and Platte Rivers .—It is so well 
known that the buffalo formerly ranged throughout this region, that 
there is little need of presenting farther evidence of the fact than will 
be given incidentally in tracing the boundaries of their present range, 
and in sketching the history of their extirpation over the greater part 
of this extensive territory. Beginning at the eastward, we find that 
Bradbury in 1810, in crossing from the Platte River northward to the 
Mandan Villages, met with a few buffaloes in what is now Eastern Ne¬ 
braska, on the Elk Horn River, and that they were then plentiful on 
the Canon Ball and Heart Rivers, in what is now Southwestern Dakota.* 
They lingered in Southwestern Dakota till within a very short time. 
The last buffalo killed near Fort Rice was taken in 1869, when three 
were killed from a herd of ten old bulls that had wandered considerably 
to the eastward of the main herds. According to Dr. W. J. Hoffman, 
to whom I am indebted for other interesting facts relating to the sub¬ 
ject of the present paper, the buffaloes disappeared from the region be¬ 
tween the Cheyenne and Grand River Agencies at about the same time 
(1869), although occasional stragglers frequented the plains toward the 
Black Hills till somewhat later. He states that fresh hides were brought 
into the Grand River Agency in 1872, that were obtained about one 

* Bradbury (John), Travels in the Interior of North America in the years 1809,1810, 
and 1811, pp. 53, 134. 
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hundred miles to the westward of that place.* Dr. Hayden also in¬ 
forms me that a few were found until a few years since south of the 
Black Hills, on the sources of the Niobrara and Cheyenne Rivers, from 
which localities they have, however, been since exterminated. 

As already stated, they were abundant about Fort Union at the 
mouth of the Yellowstone, in 1853, and for some distance below this 
point west of the Missouri, where they remained for some years later. 
Dr. Hayden informs me that they were abundant there as late as 1859, 
and that even as late as 1866* they occupied much of the country 
between Fort Union and Fort Pierre. In 1861 Dr. Hayden published 
the following general statement in relation to the range of the buffalo 
at that time on the Upper Missouri. “ They occur,” he says, “ in large 
bands in the valley of the Yellowstone River, and in the Blackfoot 
country, but their numbers are annually decreasing at a rapid rate. 
Descending the Yellowstone in the summer of 1854, from the Crow 
country, we were not out of sight of large herds for a distance of 400 

miles.In 1850 they were seen as low down on the Missouri 

River as the Vermilion, and in 1854 a few were killed near Fort Pierre. 
But at the present time (1861) they Seldom pass below the 47th parallel 
on the Missouri. Every year, as we ascend the river, we can observe 
that they are retiring nearer and nearer to the mountainous portions.”! 

General W. F. Raynolds, in passing from Fort Pierre westward in 
July, 1859, says that the whole country, for one hundred and forty 
miles, was a dry, desolate tract, a tew antelopes forming the only living 
things met with; “ but buffaloes,” he says, “ have evidently been here, 
and may return at more favorable seasons of the year. Six bulls were 
seen to-day in the distance, as we drove into camp, being our first sight 
of the famous ‘lords of the prairie.* We are now approaching the 
Black Hills, however, and will soon have them around us in abun¬ 
dance.”}: This locality was on the head-waters of the Cheyenne. Again, 
in speaking of the valley of the Yellowstone, he says: “ This valley has 

long been the home of countless herds of buffalo.When my 

party first reached the bluff overlooking the Yellowstone the sight was 
one which in a few years will have passed away forever. I estimated 
that about fifteen miles in length of the wide valley was in view. The 
entire tract of forty or fifty square miles was covered with buffalo as 
thickly as in former days in the West (when cattle were driven to an 
Eastern market) a pasture-field would oe which was intended only to 
ftirnish subsistence to a large drove for a single night. I will not ven 
ture an estimate of their probable numbers.”! 

In 1873 I made a journey from Fort Rice, on the Missouri, to the Yel¬ 
lowstone and Musselshell Rivers, accompanying the “Yellowstone 
Expedition” of that year (General D. 8. Stanley commanding) as nat¬ 
uralist of the expedition. From my report on the collections made I 
quote the following: “ Recent signs of the buffalo were first met with in 
the valley of the Yellowstone, near the mouth of the Rosebud,—tracks 
of single old bulls that had passed down to the river for water within a 
period of a few weeks. Above this point considerable numbers seemed 
to have frequented the river valley during the early part of the season 
(1873), and tracks but a few days old were frequent for the last ten 
miles before reaching Pompey’s Pillar. The first buffalo seen was 
observed about twelve miles west of Pompey’s Pillar. Eight miles 
further west, on the divide between the Yellowstone and the Mussd- 

* In a letter dated April 16,1875. 

t Transact. Amer. Phil. Soc., Yol. XII, 2d Series, p. 150. 

X Exploration of the Yellowstone, p. 27. 

$ Ibid., p. 11. 
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shell, we found large herds had grazed but a day or two before our 
arrival, and fresh tracks of cows and calves, as well as of bulls, were 
abundant. From this point to the Musselshell we were frequently in 
sight of large bands, and quite a number of individuals were killed. 
They moved off rapidly, however, as we approached, and at no time 
were more than a few hundred in sight at once. We found later that 
the valley of the Musselshell and its adjoining prairies had been the 
recent feeding-ground of large herds, immense numbers having evi¬ 
dently spent the early part of the season there. They seemed not, how¬ 
ever, to have visited the valley in large numbers before for many years, 
as all the trails and other signs had evidently been made within the few 
weeks immediately preceding our arrival. Traces of ancient trails 
remained, but they were few and insignificant as compared with those 
of the present year. The herds seemed to have occupied the whole 
valley as far as we followed it (from the 109th' meridian to the Big Bend), 
as well as the plains on either side. Considerable bands had also ranged 
over the divide between the Musselshell and the Yellowstone, particu¬ 
larly along the two Porcupine Creeks. General Custer met with small 
herds still further to the eastward, and the main expedition came in 
sight of a few near the mouth of Custer’s Creek, where several were 
killed by the scouts. On our return we found that during our absence 
small bands had visited the valley of the Yellowstone itself, and had 
ranged as far down as Powder River, while quite large herds had 
recently passed up Custer’s Creek. 

“Occasional skeletons and buffalo chips in a good state of preser¬ 
vation occur eastward nearly to the Missouri, but the only very recent 
signs observed this year east of the Yellowstone were the tracks of a 
few old straggling bulls a few miles east of the river.”* I was also in¬ 
formed by credible authorities that they then wintered in great numbers 
on the head-waters of the Big-Horn, Tongue, and Powder Rivers, pass¬ 
ing northward in spring to the Yellowstone and Musselshell. Mr. Rey¬ 
nolds, a hunter and scout of great experience, and an unquestionable 
authority, informed me that the buffalo range of the Upper Missouri 
embraced the regions of the Powder, Tongue, Big-Horn, and Upper 
Yellowstone Rivers, apd thence northward over the Musseishell, Teton, 
and Marias Rivers, to the Milk River. 

The recent rapid extermination of the buffalo over Southwestern Da¬ 
kota and the adjoining portions of Wyoming has been undoubtedly 
effected mainly by the Sioux Indians, who have of late ranged over this 
region. This at lqast is the view taken by Colonel Dodge, and appar¬ 
ently with good reason. He refers to the subject as follows: “The 
great composite tribe of Sioux, driven by encroaching civilization from 
their homes in Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, had crossed the Mis¬ 
souri and thrust themselves between the Pawnees on the east and the 
Crows on the north and west. A long-continued war between the tribes 
taught at least mutual respect, and an immense area, embracing the 
Black Hills and the vast plains watered by the Niobrara and White 
Rivers, became a debatable ground, into which none but war parties 
ever penetrated. Hunted more or less by the surrounding tribes, im¬ 
mense numbers of buffalo took refuge in this debatable land, where 
they were comparatively unmolested, remaining there summer and win¬ 
ter in security. When the Pawnees were finally overthrown and forced 
on to a reservation, the Sioux poured into this country, just suited to 
their tastes, and, finding buffalo very plenteous aud a ready sale for 
their robes, made such a furious onslaught upon the poor beasts that in 
a few years scarce a buffalo could be found in the extensive tract of 

* Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. XVII, pp. 39, 40, 1874. 
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country south of the Cheyenne and north and east of the North Platte 
Biver. This area, in which the buffalo had thus become practically 
extinct, joined on the southwest the Laramie Plains country, and there 
resulted a broad easfc-and-west belt from the Missouri to Montana, 
which contained no buffalo.”* 

I learn from General F. H. Bradley (United States Infantry) that in 
1868, when Forts Smith, Beno, and other military posts in the Black 
Hills region were abandoned, buffaloes were very abundant in all the 
so-called Big Horn country, and that in one day they killed fifty tons of 
meat for garrison use. 

During the period of the government surveys for a railroad route 
from the Mississippi Biver to the Pacific Ocean, during 1853 to 1856, 
buffaloes were met with in great abundance on the southern tributaries 
of the Missouri, between the Great Falls of the Missouri and the mouth of 
the Yellowstone. In passing from Fort Benton southeast to the Mussel¬ 
shell Biver, Lieutenant Mullan reports meeting with three lean old bulls 
on Arrow Biver, large herds on the head of the Judith Biver, between 
the Girdle and Judith Mountains, and a considerable* number along the 
Musselshell.t 

In 1871 no buffaloes occurred in Eastern Wyoming south of the Black 
Hills, and they had also already been long extinct over the Laramie 
Plains, and in the valley of the North Platte in Western Wyoming, 
which region they probably have not regularly frequented since they 
were dispersed, about 1849-50, by the great overland emigration to Cal¬ 
ifornia. I was informed that none then existed in the territory south of 
the Sweetwater Mountains and the Black Hills. Frdmont, in 1842, con¬ 
stantly met with large herds as far west as the Laramie Biver, but none 
were seen on the North Platte above the junction of the Laramie until 
he reached the mouth of the Sweet Water, the grasshoppers and the 
dry weather having destroyed the grass over the Laramie Plains. An 
explanation of their final disappearance from the Laramie Plains has 
been offered by Colonel Bichard I. Dodge, which is at least probable. 
He says that according to hunters’ traditions the Laramie Plains were 
visited in the winter of 18 44 - 45 “by a most extraordinary snow-storm. 
Contrary to all precedent, there was no wind, and the snow covered the 
surface evenly to the depth of nearly four feet. Immediately after the 
storm a bright sun softened the surface, which at night froze into a crust 
so firm that it was weeks before any heavy animal could make any head¬ 
way over it. The Laramie Plains, being entirely surrounded by mount¬ 
ains, had always been a favorite wintering-place for the buffaloes. 
Thousands were caught in this storm, and perished miserably by star¬ 
vation. Since that time not a single buffalo has ever visited the Laramie 
Plains. When I first crossed these plains, in 1868, the whole country 
was dotted with skulls of buffaloes, all in the last stages of decomposi¬ 
tion and all apparently of the same age [or period of exposure], giviug 
some foundation for the tradition. Indeed, it was in answer to my 
request for an explanation of the numbers, appearance, and identity of 
age [condition] of these skulls, that the tradition was related to mo 
by an old hunter, who, however, could not himself vouch for the facts.”$ 

* Chicago Inter-Ocean, August 5, 1875. 

t Pacific R. R. Rep, of Expl. and Surveys, Vol. XI, pt. i, p. 59. 

X Chicago Inter-Ocean , August 5,1875. This and the previous extracts from the Inter- 
Ocean newspaper were sent to this paper by a reporter accompanying the Black Hills 
Expedition of 1875, of which Colonel Dodge was in command, as a portion of an “advanoe 
chapter” from a forthcoming book on the West by Colonel Dodge. This hook, u based 
on personal experience,” has recently appeared, with maps and illustrations, under the 
title of 14 The Hunting Grounds of the Great West.” (New York, Messrs. G. P. Put. 
nam ; s Sons; London, Chatto and Windos). 
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That this may have been the case seems very probable from the fact 
that I found, in returning over these plains in December, 1871, the snow 
so deep and so heavily encrusted that the herds of domestic stock were 
dying from starvation whenever it happened that their owners had not 
provided for such an emergency by laying in a good supply of hay. 
Many animals perished from lack of food and shelter, the occurrence of 
such conditions as a deep snow heavily encrusted being wholly unlooked 
for ; and had buffaloes been then living on these plains they could hardly 
have survived the long period during which the ground was inaccessi¬ 
ble to grazing animals. 

The bnffalo has also become exterminated over a large portion of the 
country to the northward of the Sweet Water along the eastern base of 
the Rocky Mountains, extending northward, in fact, over the head¬ 
waters of the Yellowstone and Missouri Rivers. Dr. Hayden informs 
me that but few were found in 1871 and 1872 on the Upper Yellowstone, 
and that they are now rarely seen above Shield’s River, although they 
occurred in the Wiud River Valley in 1860. He says, moreover, that 
very few are found on the Three Forks of the Missouri, where they have 
been nearly all destroyed or driven out by the miners. Those that re¬ 
main are chiefly old bulls, the scattered survivors of the former large 
herds, and which of course will not long remain. He also says that a 
few were met with in the valley of the Gros Ventres as late as 1860, and 
in the valley of the upper part of the Snake River Valley iu 1870,—the 
two latter localities of course being on the western slope of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

It thus appears that the present range of the buffalo between the 
Platte and the Missouri is confined to the comparatively small area 
drained by the principal southern tributaries of the Yellowstone, namely, 
the Powder, the Tongue, and the Big Horn Rivers, from which they 
range northward over the middle portions of the Yellowstone and the 
Musselshell Rivers to the Missouri. 

FORMER BOUNDARIES OF THE RANGE OF THE BUFFALO WITHIN THE 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS, AND ITS PRESENT DISTRIBUTION WITHIN 

THAT AREA. 

The range of the bnffalo, as previously remarked, formerly extended 
continuously from the plains of the United States northward to Great 
Slave Lake, in latitude 62° to 64° north, being apparently almost as 
numerous over the plains of the Red River, the Assinniboiue, Qu’appelle, 
both branches of the Saskatchewan, and the Peace River, as over the 
plains of the Missouri. Franklin, iu 1820, met with a few at Slave Point, 
on the north side of Great Slave Lake,* and Dr. Richardson states that 
in 1829 they had recently, according to the testimony of the natives, 
wandered to the vicinity of Great Marten Lake, in latitude 63° or 64°.t 
In respect to the distribution of the buffalo in the w I^ur Countries,” Dr. 
Richardson speaks as follows: u As far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the limestone and sandstone formations lying between the great Rocky 
Mountain ridge and the lower eastern chain of primitive rocks, are tho 
onbr districts in the fur countries that are frequented by the bison. In 
these comparatively level tracts there is much prairie-land, on which 

* **A few frequent Slave Point, on the north side of the lake, but this is the most 
northern situation in which they were observed by Captain Franklin’s party.”— Sabine, 
Zotilogital Appendix to Franklin 1 8 Journey , p. 668. 

t Fauna Boreali-Americana, Vol. I, p. 279. See also Zoological Appendix to Parry’s 
Second Voyage, p. 332. 
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they find good grass in the summer; and also many marshes overgrown 
with bulrushes and carices, which supply them with winter food. Salt 
springs and lakes also abound on the confines of the limestone, and there 
are several well-known salt-licks, where bison are sure to be found at all 
seasons of the year. They do not frequent any of the districts formed 
of primitive rocks, and the limits of their rauge to the eastward within 
the Hudson Bay Company’s territories may be correctly marked on the 
map by a line commencing iu longitude 97° on the Bed Biver which flows 
into the south-end of Lake Winipeg, crossing the Saskatchewan to the 
westward of the Basquian hill, and running thence by the Athapescow 
to the east end of Great Slave Lake. Their migrations to the westward 
were formerly limited by the Bocky Mountain range, and they are still 
unknown in New Caledonia and on the shores of the Pacific to the north 
of the Columbia Biver; but of late years they have found out a passage 
across the mountains near the sources of the Saskatchewan, aud their 
numbers to the westward are said to be annually increasing.”* The 
range of the buffalo in British America was hence co-extensive with the 
prairies, meeting the range of the musk ox on the north, and the prairies 
and plains of the United States on the south. It was not, however, 
exclusively confined to the plains, and apparently less so at the north¬ 
ward than toward the south. Besides positively forsaking the more 
exposed portions of the northern plains and seekiug refuge in the woods 
during the severer periods of cold in winter, they are said to frequent, 
at all seasons, the timber adjoining the prairie districts. In a later work 
Dr. Bichardson refers to the rauge of this animul as follows: “The 
bison, though inhabiting the prairies in vast bands, frequents also the 
wooded country, and once, I believe, almost all parts of it down to the 
coasts of the Atlantic; but it had not until lately crossed the Bocky 
Mountain range, nor is it now known on the Pacific Slope, except in a 
very few places. Ite most northern limit is the Horn Mountaiu [iu lati¬ 
tude 62].’’t To the northward of the Saskatchewan, the prairie country 
is confined to limited areas, aud there buffaloes range extensively through 
the open woods.J The habitat of the bison north of the United States, 
at the beginning of the present century, hence embraced a triangular 
area, extending through about seventeen degrees of longitude (from 96° 
to 113°) on the northern boundary of the United States, decreasing in 
breadth northward to a narrow point at Great Slave Lake. At present, 
however, they are confiued within much narrower limits than formerly, 
and are quite absent over large areas that once were among their favorite 
resorts.§ 


* Fauna Boreali-Americana, Vol. I, pp. 279, 280. 

t Arctic Searching^ExpediCion : A Journal of a Boat-Voyage through Rupert's Land 
and the Arctic Sea, American ed., p. 99, 1852. 

t Hind believes that the so-called “ prairie” bn Halo, as distinguished by the hunters 
from the “ wood ” buffalo, formerly “ ranged through open woods, almost as much as 
he now does through the prairies .”—Assinniboine and Saskatchewan Expedition, Vol. II. 

p. 106. 

$ According to the observations of Mr. W. H. Dali, and others, a near ally of the buf¬ 
falo (the Bison antiques Leidy — B. craesicornis Richardson) formerly existed consider¬ 
ably to the northwestward of the former range of the living species, extending 
throughout probably nearly the whole of Alaska. The evidences of this consist in the 
occurrence of their fossil remains at different localities in the valley of the Yukon and 
elsewhere. In answer to inquiries of miue, Mr. Dali wrote me, nnder date of San 
Francisco, Cal., Janaary 23, 1871, as follows, respecting the distribution of these re¬ 
mains : “ Your letter is at hand, and in reply I can only say that the bones of the bison 
are fonnd on the Upper Yukon, from the Ramparts eastward and northward, and also 
at Kotzebue Sound. They are foand, like all the remains of tortiary mammals in that 
region, on or very near the surface, and are especially abundant on the Kotlo River, 
which fails into the Yukon abpve Fort Yukon [latitude 66°, longitude 141°,—just west 
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Tbe following abstracts and quotations embrace the more important 
references to the range and extermination of the buffalo in British 
North America, and are arranged nearly in a chronological order. In 
1790 Mackenzie fonnd buffaloes in considerable numbers on Peace 
River, along which they extended westward to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains.* At this time they abounded also on the plains between 
the Assinniboine, Red, and Missouri Rivers, as well as on both branches 
of the Saskatchewan and their tributaries.! 

Ross Coxe, in June, 1812, also found the bnffalo in small numbers on 
the head-waters of the Assinniboine River and its tributaries,! but from 
all this region they have now nearly or quite disappeared. Hind re¬ 
ports finding bones aud horns of buffaloes on the Assinniboine River, 
between Port Garry and Prairie Portage, in 1857, but makes no men¬ 
tion of the occurrence of the animals themselves there at that date, but 
says they were still found on the sage plains further north. The Red 
liiver hunters at this time, he says, went part to the plains of the 
Saskatchewan, and part to the Yellowstone and Coteau de Missouri for 
their buffaloes.§ Alexander Ross, writing at about the same date, also 
says, “ Formerly all this part of the country [Red River Plains/ was 
overrun by wild buffalo, even as late as 1810”: but adds, “Of late 
years the field of chase has been far distant from the Pembina Plains.”|| 

Simpson reports that buffaloes were abundant on the plains south of 
the Saskatchewan in the winter of 1836, and that the country about 
Carlton House was completely intersected with their deeply-worn trails, 
and strewed with their skeletons; from this region they had been tem¬ 
porarily driven by the autumnal fires. He also met with a few buffaloes 
on the Clear Water River, a little above its junction with the Athabasca. 
In January, 1840, they were also extremely abundant about Carlton 
House.fl 

Respecting the range and the migrations of the buffalo within the 
British Possessions about the year 1858, Hind observes as follows: “ Red 
River hunters recognize two grand divisions of buffalo, those of the 
Grand Coteau and Red River, and those of the Saskatchewan.The 

of the Ubited 8tates and British boundary]. The remains I have seen, with those of 
the elephant ^in similar situations), are black and fossilized. The bones of the musk 
ox and mountain goat, on the contrary, are white, and look very recent. The latter 
animal is still rarely found living on the mountains near the Upper Yukon. The 
bifon remains which I have seen have been principally bora-cores and the remains of 
the cranium and lower jaws. The indications are that the Elephas primigenius and 
the fossil bison were contemporaries, bnt that the mask ox was a later comer. How¬ 
ever, this idea rests merely on the appearance of the bones, as tho bones of all (as well 
as the remains of fossil horses) are round together in a bed of blue clay, near the sur¬ 
face. at Kotzebue Sound, and (barring the horses) all over the Upper Yukon Valley, in 
similar positions, irregularly scattered on the ground. I found the cranium of an ele- 
phaut in the grass at the mouth of the Yukon, skulls of musk oxen and bisons on the 
surface in little valleys in the Ramparts, and on the allnvial plain near Fort Yukon.” 

In addition to the above, I have since been informed by Mr. Dali that he obtained a 
complete skull, except the lower jaw, on the Sitziknnten River, just below the Ram¬ 
parts of the Ynkon, in about latitude 65° and longitude 151°, and other fragments 
about fifty miles lower down the Yukon. Tho skull was unfortunately lost daring the 
subsequent journey down the river. [Theabove should have been inserted in connec¬ 
tion with the history of Bison antiquus, but was accidentally omitted.] 

* Mackenzie (Sir Alexander), Travels to the Polar Sea and to the Pacific Ocean in 
the years 1789-91, Vol. If, pp. 147, 155,156, 377. 

t Ibid., pp. lxi, ixii, Ixv. lxix. 

X Adventures ou the Columbia River, p. 259. 

$ Hind (H. Y.), Canadian, Red River, Assiuniboine, and Saskatchewan Exploring Ex¬ 
peditions, Vol. II, p. 272. 

|| The Red River Settlement: Its Rise, Progress, and Present State, p. 15. 

IT Simpson (Thomas), Narrative of the Discovery of the North Coast of America, Lon- 
dou, 1843, pp. 40, 45, 46, 60, 402, 404. 
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few references to the buffalo, and adds nothing of ranch importance to 
our knowledge of its distribution. Bespeaks, however, of their occur¬ 
rence on the plains west of Fort Ellice, and of meeting with large herds 
between the north and south branches of the Saskatchewan. He also 
met with their recent remains near Old Bow Fort, on the Sontb Sas¬ 
katchewan, at the base of the Rocky Mountains. “ The plains,” he 
says, u are all strewn with skulls and other vestiges of the bnffalo, 
which came up this river last year in great numbers. They were once 
common in the mountains. At the Kootanie Plain I observed some 
of their wallowing places, and even so high as a secluded little lake hear 
where the horses were taken up to the ice bank 1 saw traces of them. 
They are now rapidly disappearing everywhere.” A few were also seen 
near the Touchwood Hills, west of Fort Felly, in November, which was 
abont the most easterly point at which they were seen. • 

Mr. B. R. Ross, in speaking of the range of the buffalo in the far north 
in 1861, says that the “strong wood variety comes so far north and 
east as about twenty miles from the mouth of Little Buffalo River, 
near Fort Resolution, Great Slave Lake.” He adds that it is found 
“ most numerously in the vicinity of the salt plains of Salt River. It is 
unknown throughout the country inhabited by any of the Sclav© tribes, 
and the point mentioned above may be considered as its farthest limits. 
It is of larger size than the plain variety, of darker color, and more 
thickly furred. The Chipewyans eat its flesh, and make robes and parch¬ 
ment Yrom the hides.” From its scarcity, however, he adds that it does 
not contribute materially to their needs.t 

Captain W. F. Butler, writing in 1872, thus speaks of the region of 
the Touchwood Hills: “This region bears the name of the Touchwood 
Hills. Around it, far into endless space, stretch immense plains of bare 
and scanty vegetation, plains scored with the tracks of countless buf¬ 
falo, which, until a few years ago, were wont to roam in vast herds be¬ 
tween the Assinniboine and the Saskatchewan. Upon whatever side the 
eye turns when crossing these great expauses, the same wrecks of the 
monarch of the prairie lie thickly strewn over the surface. Hundreds 
of thousands of skeletons dot the short, scant grass; and when tire 
has laid barer still the level surface the bleached ribs and skulls of 
long-killed bison whiten far and near the dark burnt prairie.” f 

Captain Butler crossed tbo plains from Fort Ellice in a northwest 
direction to Fort Carlton (Carlton Honse), and journeyed thence np the 
North Saskatchewan River to the base of the Rocky Mountains; but 
he seems not to have met with any living bnffalo throughout his jour¬ 
ney. He again refers to the vast diminution the buffalo has undergone, 
and mentions the wholesale slaughter formerly practised by the Cree 
Indians on the plains of the Saskatchewan, and describes a huut he 
himself participated in on the plains of Nebraska. Referring to the 
rapidity with which the buffalo is vanishing from the u great central 
prairie land,” he says: “ Far in the northern forests of the Athabasca a 
lew buffaloes may for a time bid defiance to man, but they, too, must 
disappear, and nothiug be left of this giant beast save the bones that 
for many an age will whiten the prairies over which the great herds 
roamed at will in times before the white man came.”§ 

Captain Bntler, in a later work, refers to the existence of buffaloes 

• Ibid., pp. 52,254,300. ~~ — 

t “ An account of tbo Animals nsefnl, in an economic point of view, to the various 
Chinewyan Tribes.” Can. Nat. and GeoL, VoL VI, Dec., 1861, p, 440. 

X The Great Lone Land, p. 217, 1863. 

<b The Great Lone Land, pp. 315, 320. 
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near the forks of the Athabasca River, and thence northward to the 
eastern end of Athabasca Lake. At Fort Chipewyan Captain Butler, 
on inquiry as to the amount of game destroyed by a good hunter in a 
season, was informed that an Indian named Chripo had killed, among 
other game, ten wood buffalo during the previous winter, showing the 
buffalo to be far from rare in the vicinity of Fort Cbipewyan. “The 
wood buffalo and the moose,’ 7 he further adds, u are yet numerous on 
the .northwest and southwest shores 77 of Athabasca Lake, but are not 
found further to the eastward. They are, however, scarce, he affirms, 
in comparison with the numbers found there by Hearne. Be also states 
that further westward their northward range extends to within a day’s 
journey of Fort Vermilion, on the Peace River, and that “there are 
scattered herds, even now [1873], on the banks of the Liard River, as far 
as sixty-one degrees of north latitude. 77 ® 

Mr. Huyshe, writing in 1871 of the region about Fort Garry, says: 
“Buffalo are no longer found nearer than three hundred miles west of 
Fort Garry, and are gradually being driven iurther and further west by 
the advancing stream of civilization. 77 ! 1 

In a valuable communication respecting the present and former range 
of the buffalo in the British Possessions, kindly sent me by Mr. J. W. 
Taylor, U. S. consul at Winnipeg, Mr. Taylor, under date of “ United 
States Consulate, Winnipeg, B. N. A., April 2ft, 1873, 77 writes as follows: 
“ In preparing this reply to your note requesting information respecting 
the comparative numbers and present rauge of the buffalo, I have con¬ 
sulted Mr. Andrew McDermott, an old and intelligent resident of Sel¬ 
kirk Settlement, now known as the province of Manitoba. This gentle¬ 
man, when a very young man, was in the service of the Hudson Bay 
Company,—from 1812 to 1821, — and has since been a successful trader. 
His position in the country is attested by his recent appointment as the 
Manitoba director of the Canada Pacific Railway Company. 

“My informant, in 1818, was in the midst of a large herd, only two 
miles west of Fort Garry, where I am writing. His party stood for an 
hour in the midst of the black moving mass, with difficulty preventing 
themselves, by the constant discharge of fire arms, from being trampled 
to death. Now, in 1873, the nearest point where the animal is found is 
at Woody Hills, upon the International frontier, three hundred miles 
southwestwardly, whileyou must go five huudred miles west to meet large 
bands. Formerly a variety called tbe wood buffalo was very numerous 
iu the forests surrounding Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba, the last sur¬ 
vivor having been killed only two years ago, on Sturgeon Creek, ten 
miles west of Fort Garry. The wood buffalo is smaller than its congener 
of the plains, with finer and darker wool, and a superior quality of flesh. 
It more resembles the ‘bison 7 of naturalists. 

“ The Saskatchewan plains near the Rocky Mountains, have always 
been a great resort of the bnffalo, and although the traditions of their 
immense multitudes fifty years ago have hardly been sustained of late, 
yet I am inclined to the opinion that the extension of settlements in 
Dakota and Montana, the navigation of the Missouri by steamers, and 
the construction of the Northern Pacific Railroad are concentrating the 
herds which had previously retreated northward from the great over¬ 
land route now traversed by the Union Pacific Railroad upon the tribu¬ 
taries of the Saskatchewan. Quite recently, a party of hunters in the 
district adjoining the country of the Blackfoot Indians, in longitnde 

* The Wild North Laud, pp. 1*>, 130,131,139,142,167,211. 

t Huyshe (G.L.), The Red River Expedition, p. 230, 1671. 
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110°, latitude 51°, was seven days in passing through a herd. The Sas¬ 
katchewan district sent 17,930 buffalo-robes through Minnesota to market 
during the year ending September 30,1872, while an equal number was 
either consumed in the country or despatched to Europe by vessels from 
York Factory, on Hudson’s Bav. w * 

During the summer of 1873, Mr. A. R. G. Selwyn made a journey from 
Manitoba to Rocky Mountain House, in describing which he says not a 
single buffalo was met with on the whole journey, although the region 
he traversed was 44 swarming” with them not many years before. He 
saw only their “ skulls whitening on the plains, and their deep-worn 
and grass-grown tracks”—evidences of their former recent existence^ 

Respecting the present range of the buffalo in that portion of the 
British Possessions immediately north of the United States line, 1 have 
been favored, through Principal J. W. Dawson of McGill College, Mon¬ 
treal, with the following important communication from Professor George 
M. Dawson, Geologist of the British and United States Boundary Sur¬ 
vey, dated McGill College, Montreal, June 3, 1875: u Understanding 
from Principal Dawson that you wish to collect information as to the 
range of the buffalo in British North America, I have marked on the 
inclosed portion of a map the range of the auimal on the forty-ninth 
parallel, of which alone 1 can speak from personal knowledge. During 
the last sixteen years it would appear that the buffaloes have been driven 
back over two hundred miles on the forty-ninth parallel, and now do 
not extend in any force beyond White Mud River, or Frenchman’s 
Creek (longitude 107° 30'). They reached this point when we arrived 
there late in June of last summer, and were goiug north in great herds, 
followed by the Sioux Indians. This migration seems to have ceased 
before about the 20th of July, when they were confined to the limits 
stated on the map.| and remained so till we left the country, in Sep¬ 
tember. The Sweet Grass Hills form their centre in the vicinity of 
the Line. The pasture is good, and the region is besides a sort of neu¬ 
tral ground among the Indian tribes. We saw abundant traces of the 
passage of great herds in spring on the upper branches of Milk River, 
and they come in to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. I do not think 
they ever cross the mountains in the vicinity of the forty-ninth parallel, 
though I have seen their bones as far up the South Kootanie Pass as 
the last grassy meadow.” 

On the map referred to in the above-given letter, a line drawn along 
Frenchman’s Creek or White Mud River is given as the eastern limit 
of the present range of the buffalo, while the region a little to the west 
of this line is marked as the district where 44 great herds” were seen 
“ going north in June.” The line drawn parallel to the Little Souris 
River, and about forty miles to the westward of it, following the Coteau 
de Missouri, is given us the “approximate eastern limit of Buffalo 
chips.’” 

In addition to the information contained in Professor Dawson’s letter, 
I find the following in his recent 44 Report on the Geology and Resources 
of the Region in the Vicinity of the Forty-ninth Parallel,” etc.: “From 
what I could learn,” says Professor Dawson, 44 1 believe that, at the 

* Captain Butler states that io 1872 “ not less than 30,000 robes” found their way to 
the Red River, and that “ fully as many more in skins of parchment or in leather had 
been traded or consumed in the thousand wauts of savage life.” The Blackfoot tribes 
alone are said to kill twelve thousand annually.— Wild Aorth Land , p. 62. 

t Canadian Naturalist, second series, Vol. VII, 1875, p. 199. 

tA belt about seventy-live miles wide, situated on both sides of the 111th meridian, 
bnt lying mainly between the 111th and 112th meridians, and stretching northward 
toward the South Saskatchewan. 
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present rate of extermination, twelve to fourteen years will see the de¬ 
struction of what now remains of the great northern band of buffalo, 
and the termination of the trade in robes and pemican, in so far as re¬ 
gards the country north of the Missouri River.”* 

/Several western newspapers have recently given accounts of 44 buffa¬ 
loes moviug eastward.” The following, in substance (here copied from 
the New York Daily Graphic , of October, 1876), has been often repub¬ 
lished by the daily press: 44 The Winnepeg Free Press notices the arrival 
of immense herds of buffaloes within eighty miles of Red River, after 
ten years of total absence. From all accounts the herds are migrating 
eastward. The Sioux Indians, residing at Devil’s Lake, in Dakota, have 
already been on a great hunt, and have returned to their homes with an 
abuudance of buffalo-meat and numbers of robes. Travellers from the 
northwest, who lately came into Winnepeg, report very large numbers 
pf buffalo very much further east than heretofore, and the Free Press 
urges the importance of legislation to prevent their wanton extermina¬ 
tion.” 

Present Range of the Northern Herd .—From the foregoing it appears 
that what may be termed the great Northern Herd of buffaloes ranges 
from the principal southern tributaries of the Yellowstone northward 
over a large part of Montana, far into British North America, extend¬ 
ing northward to the wooded regiou of the Liard, Athabasca, and Peace 
Rivers. To the westward, nortii of the United States, buffaloes still 
range to the base of the Rocky Mountains, though doubtless somewhat 
irregularly, and usually only in small numbers; while their eastern limit 
does not appear to extend beyond the longitude of Carlton Honse, or to 
the eastward of the one hundred and sixth meridian. They have thus, 
within the last thirty years, become exterminated over more than half 
of the more fertile portion of the region north of the United States 
formerly occupied by them, including the whole of the vast prairie re¬ 
gion drained by the ABsinuiboine and Qu’appelle Rivers, and are now 
con lined principally to the arid plains between the two forks of the 
Saskatchewan, where, as Professor Dawson believes, they cannot sur¬ 
vive for many years longer. The extent of their range north of the 
North Saskatchewan seems not to have become greatly restricted since 
Richardson, Hearue, and Franklin visited this region; but they doubt¬ 
less occur there in far smaller numbers than formerly. 

GENERAL REMARKS RESPECTING THE RAPID DIMINUTION OF THE 

BUFFALO, AND ITS EVIDENT DESTINY OF SPEEDY TOTAL EXTER¬ 
MINATION. 


It thus appears that the buffalo has become so reduced in numbers, 
and so circumscribed in its range, that, instead of roaming over nearly 
half of the continent, as formerly, it is restricted to two small widely- 
separated areas, the southern of which embraces portions of Texas, 
Colorado, and Kansas, scarcely exceeding in area the smaller of these 
States, while the northern embraces only a larger portion of the Terri¬ 
tory of Montana and an adjoining area to the northward of nearly equal 
extent. Eveu as late as the beginning of the present century the buf¬ 
falo occupied the whole of the regiou between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains, and extended from the Rio Grande on the South to 
Great Slave Lake on the north, and also over a considerable area west 
of the Rocky Mountains, or throngh thirty-five degrees of latitude and 

•Report on the Geology and Resources of the Regiou in the Vicinity of the Forty" 
ninth Parallel, etc., 18?f>, p. 296. 
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a region not larger in the aggregate than the present territories of 
Dakota and Montana. Over a large part of the former vast region they 
inhabited they were as numerous as they now are in Western Kansas 
or Northern Texas, and ranged at different seasons over the whole. 
Particular portions of this area have ever formed their favorite places 
of resort, where they were sure to be found at almost any season of the 
year. There is, for instance, abundant historic evidence that over 
the plaius of Kansas, especially near the forks of the Platte, along 
the Republican, the Pawnee, the Canadian, and other tributaries of 
the Arkansas, they were as numerous when these parts were first 
visited by the early explorers as they have ever been since, and that 
subsequent travellers have always found them in immense numbers at 
all these points, the plains there literally swarming with them. 

In this connection two questions naturally arise, especially in the 
minds of those not fully couversant with the subject: Have the buffalo 
really decreased to the extent these statements imply I or have they 
simply been driven in by the “ encroachments of civilization 79 and con¬ 
centrated upon a smaller area ? Not a few otherwise intelligent persons, 
on visiting Western Kansas or Northern Texas and seeing the herds 
which there recently literally blackened the plains, at once adopt the 
latter hypothesis, and proclaim that this vast amount of talk about the 
decrease of the buffalo is all “nonsense”; that they are just as nu¬ 
merous as ever, and are not at all decreasing; that the extermination 
of the wolves and the Indians more than compensates for the slaughter 
made by the professional hunters and by the numerous sporting parties 
from the East.* The hunters often adopt the same theory, from the 
most evident reason of self interest, fearing that some restrictions, 
which will act unfavorably upon their business, maybe placed upon the 
wholesale and indiscriminate slaughter now carried on; yet the more 
candid are willing to admit that, at the present rate of destruction, 
the buffalo can last but a few years longer. That such is the truth is 
evident on a moment’s reflection, when one has a full knowledge of the 
facts. Less than fifty years ago the buffaloes swarmed in as great—or 
certainly in very nearly as great—numbers as at the present time, not 
only over the regions they now frequent, but at the same time over the 
Laramie Plains, over much of the Green River Plateau, over the head¬ 
waters of the Colorado and Columbia Rivers, ov6r the plains of the 
Yellowstone, and especially over the vast plains of the Red River of 
the North and the Grand Coteau de Missouri; throughout all of which 
region they have been gradually exterminated, leaving nothing to mark 
their former presence but their rapidly-crumbling skeletal remains and 
their well-worn trails. Over much of this region they have been not 
merely driven out and pressed on to some more secure retreat, but 
actually exterminated , the vast majority being hilled on the spot , as we 
have seen was the case east of the Mississippi during the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century. 

* In Geueral Meigs’s MS. notes on the buffalo, already quoted, ho says: “ It is a ques¬ 
tion whether the buffalo west of the Mississippi have diminished or increased in num¬ 
bers to this time,” and quotes General Sheridan’s opinion in confirmation of this view. 
He says: 11 Geueral 8heridan, the year after tho Grand Duke of Russia limited with 
him oil the Kansas Pacific, told me that ho thought there were probably more buffalo 
that year than there had ever been before. Ho hail travelled through seventy miles < f buf¬ 
falo. He thought the killing by strychmue of wolves for tho hides bad saved many 
buffalo-calves, and the hostilities with Indians hod prevented them from huntiug as 
freely as usual for some years. 
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This shows with the utmost certainty what is to be the destiny of this 
former “ monarch of the prairies, 77 unless rigidly protected by legal re¬ 
strictions, defining not only the seasous at which the animals may be 
killed, but also protecting the young and the bearing females. At the 
present time, as well as heretofore, those animals are most sought after 
on which the perpetuation of the race depends,—the young animals of 
both sexes and the cows. The older bulls are alike generally useless both 
to the Indian and the white hunter. The skins of cows are alone used 
by the Indians in furnishing themselves with robes: the young and 
middle-aged cows are regarded as especially desirable by the white 
hunters, since they afford the best meat for the market, although along 
with them are killed yearlings, and two- and three-year-olds of both 
sexes; but bulls older than five or six years are not generally desired, 
though many have of late years been killed merely for their hides. The 
hunting season being chiefly in the fall and winter, the cows are then 
with young, and thus two animals are killed in securing one. 

Recent Destruction of the Buffalo in Kansas .—Some idea of the havoc 
recently made with the buffalo in Kansas can be formed from the follow¬ 
ing well-attested statements. At the time of the completion of the At¬ 
chison, Topeka, and Santa F6 Railroad to Dodge Gity, which occurred 
September 23,1872, the principal trade of the town consisted in the 
“outfitting of hunters, and exchange for their game.” The number of 
hides shipped during a period of three months, beginning with this date 
(September 23), is reported to have been 43,029, and the shipment of 
meat for the same time 1,436,290 pounds. 9 The forty-three thousand 
hides of course represent forty-three thousand dead buffaloes, and the 
one million and a half pounds of meat—the saddles only being saved— 
represent at least six or seven thousand more, making a total of at least 
fifty thousand killed in three months. The same authority states that 
the returns for the January following exceeded those of the preceding 
months by over one hundred andfifhjper cent , thus making the number 
of buffaloes killed merely “around Fort Dodge and the neighborhood,” 
for this period of four months, exceed one hundred thousand! This, too, 
is aside from those killed in “wanton cruelty, miscalled sport, and for 
food for the frontier residepts.” 

Another report of about the same date, referring to a locality about 
one hundred miles southeast of Fort Dodge, says: “Thousands upon 
thousands of buffalQ hides are being brought here [Wichita, Kansas] by 
hunters. In places whole acres of ground are covered with their bides, 
spread out, with their fleshy side up, to dry. It is estimated that there 
are, south of the Arkansas and west of Wichita, from one to two thou¬ 
sand men shooting buffalo for their hides alone.” t Another account $ 
states that daring the season of 1872-73 not less than tioo hundred thou¬ 
sand buffaloes were killed in Kansas merely for their hides. § It is also 
stated that in 1874, on “ the south fork of the Republican, upon one 
spot, were to be counted six thousand five hundred carcasses of buf¬ 
faloes, from which the hides only had been stripped. The meat was 
not touched, but left to rot on the plains. At a short distance hun¬ 
dreds more of carcasses were discovered, and, in fact, the whole plains 
were dotted with the putrefying remains of buffaloes. It was estimated 

* Forest and Stream , February, 1873. 

t Wichita (Kansas) Eagle, 

1 Forest and Stream, Oct. 15 t 1873. 

$ General M. C. Meigs in bis MS. notes says that one hundred and eighty thousand 
hides are reported to nave passed over the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa F6 road alone 
in a single season. 
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that there were at least two thousand hunters encamped along the plains 
hunting the bnffalo. One party of sixteen stated that they had killed 
twenty-eight hundred during the past summer, the hides only being 
utilized.” The same account says that the extent of the slaughter of 
the buffalo for their hides was so great that the market for them 
became glutted to such a degree that whereas a few years before they 
were worth three dollars apiece at the railroad stations, skins of bulls 
would now bring only a dollar, and those of cows and calves sixty and 
forty cents respectively.* While on the plains in 1871,1 had an oppor¬ 
tunity of witnessing some of the evidences of the wholesale slaughter of 
buffaloes for their hides, as practised at that time along the line of the 
Kansas Pacific Bailway in Northwestern Kansas, where sometimes 
several scores and even hundreds of decaying carcasses, from which 
nothing but the hides had been taken, could be seen from a single point 
of view. During the season of 1871 meat and hides representing over 
twenty thousand individuals were shipped over the Kansas Pacific Bail¬ 
way. 

Mr. W. N. Byers, editor of the“ Bocky Mountain News,” in referring 
to this wholesale slaughter (in the letter previously quoted), character¬ 
izes it as “simply inhuman and outrageous.” Be adds: “Theslaugli? 
ter-ground is mainly Kansas, reaching only into the edge of Colorado. 
Practised hunters follow the herds day alter day, and shoot themdown 
by scores. Sixty, seventy, eighty or more a day is no unusual number. 
A good shooter will keep five or six ‘skinners’ at work. 1 heard a 
young man say within a week past that during the winter of 1873-74 be 
killed over three thousand buffaloes,—in one day eighty-five, in another 
sixty-four,” etc. 

Another writer thus refers to the same subject: “The butchery still 
[summer of 1875] goes on. Comparatively lew buffalo are now killed, 
for there are comparatively few to kill. I was, in October of 1874, on a 
short trip to the buffalo region south of Sidney Barracks. A few buf¬ 
falo were encountered, but there seemed to be more huuters than buffa¬ 
loes. The country south of the South Platte is without water for many 
miles, and the buffaloes must satisfy their thirst at the river. The south 
bank was lined with hunters. Every approach of the buffaloes to water 
was met by rifle bullets, and one or more bit the dust. Care was taken 
not to permit the others to drink, for then they would not return. Tor¬ 
tured with thirst, the poor brutes approach again find again, always to 
be met by bullets, always to lose some of their number. But for the fa¬ 
voring protection of night the race would before now have been exter¬ 
minated. In places favorable to such action, as the south bank of the 
Platte, a herd of bnffalo has, by shooting at it by day and by lighting 
fires and firing guns at night, been kept from water for four days, or 
until it has teen entirely destroyed. In many places the valley was 
offensive from the stench of putrefying carcasses. At the present time- 
the southern buffalo can hardly be said to have a range. The term ex¬ 
presses a voluntary act, while the unfortunate animals have no volition 
left. They are driven from one water-hole to meet death at another. 
No sooner do they stop to feed than the sharp crack of a rifle warns 
them to change position. Every drink of water, every mouthful of 
grass, is at the expense of life, and the miserable animals, continually 
harassed, are driven into localities far from their natural haunts,—any¬ 
where to avoid the unceasing pursuit. A few, probably some thou¬ 
sands, still linger about their beloved pastures in the Bepnblican coun¬ 
try. A few still bide in the deep canons of the Cimarron country, but 

* Baird's Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1874, p. 304. 
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tbe mass of southern buffalo now living are to be found far away from 
the dreaded hunter, on a belt of country extending southwest across the 
upper tributaries of the Canadian, across the northern end of the Staked 
Plain to the Pecos River. The difficulty of getting the hides to market 
from these remote and Indian-infested regions is some guaranty that 
the buffalo will not be extinct for a few years. 7 ’• 

These facts are sufficient to show that the present decrease of the 
buffalo is extremely rapid, and indicate most clearly that the period of 
his extinction will soon be reached, unless some strong arm is interposed 
in his behalf. As yet no adequate game-laws for the protection of the 
buffalo, either by the different States and Territories included within its 
range, or by the General Government, have been enacted. In a country 
so sparsely populated as is that ranged over by the buffalo, it might be 
difficult to enforce a proper law, yet the parties who prosecute the busi¬ 
ness of buffalo-hunting professionally are so well known that it would 
not be difficult to intercept them and bring them to justice, if found 
unlawfully destroying the buffalo. It is evideut that restrictions should 
be made, not only in respect to season, but the young and the bearing 
females should be protected at all seasons. The Government might 
even set apart certain districts within which the buffalo should be con¬ 
stantly exempt from persecution.! 

Since this memoir was originally published, tbe followiug has appeared 
from the pen of Mr. William Blackmore, of London, England, commu¬ 
nicated to the London Field, Farm, and Garden, under date of October 
23,1876. Mr. Blackmore writes from ample experience in the “Buffalo 
country,” and pats the case none too strongly. I give his communication 
almost entire, suppressing merely matter based on the statements of 
Colonel Dodge, already published in the present memoir: 

EXTERMINATION OF THE BUFFALO OB AMERICAN BISON. 

Sin: The interesting account of the threatened extermination of tbe bnfTalo on tbe 
North American continent contained in yonr last number indaces me to give some 
further details, and to odd my testimony to that of Mr. Alien as to the wanton destruc¬ 
tion of these animals for their hides daring the last few years. 

In a book by Col. B. J. Dodge, of the united States Army,called “The Hunting 
Grounds of the Great West,” now in the pre«9, and about to bo pnblished by Messrs. 
Chatto aud Windns, a loDg account of the destruction of buffaloes by professional 
w buffalo skinners'’ is given, together with a map showing the buffalo range as it ex* 
isted in 1830, and ns it now exists. Colonel Dodge also gives a aeries of carefully pre¬ 
pared statistics, procured by him from the railroad returns, and other authentic sources, 
from which it appears that the total destruction of the “Black Cattle of Illinois,” 
dnring the three years 1872, 1873, and 1874, amounted to upward of four millions 
and a half (not between three and fonr millions annually, as stated by Mr. Alien!)• 
ont of which nnmber upward of three millions were killed for the mere sake of their 
hides. When in tbe West in 1872,1 satisfied myself by personal inquiries that the 
number of buffaloes then being slaughtered for their pelts was at least one million per 
annum. This estimate wqb considered excessive, bnt the recent statistics furnished 
by Colonel Dodge verify its accuracy. 

* Colonel Richard I. Dodge.—See Chicago Inter-Ocean of August 5, 1875. 

t Respecting this matter tbe following suggestions were made in Professor Baird’s 
“Annual Record of Science and Industry” for 1874, p. 304: “As these animals range 
almost entirely within tbe Territories of the United States, it is within the province 
of Congress to enact laws prohibiting their destrnction, bnt tbe difficulties lie in tbe 
matter of enforcing them. Possibly Rome provision for seizing and confiscating the 
green hides, along certain lines of railway or dnring certain seasons of the year, as a 
part of the penalty to be attached to tbe violation of the law on the subject, might 
accomplish the result; bnt, at anv rate, the subject is one that demands the prompt 
attention of legislators, in viow of the re lationship of these animals to tbe welfare of 
the Indians, and the reaction which their destrnction will produce upon the scattered 
white settlements in tbe vicinity of the range of both buffaloes and Indians.” 

t This estimate refers to the destrnction of the baftalo throughout it# entire range, 
not simply to its destruction io Kansas, ns here represented.—J. A. A. 
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an almost unbroken herd of bnftalo. The plains were blackened with them, and more 
than once tho train had to stop to allow the unusually large herds to pass. Standing 
on the crest of a low hill near Monument Station at sunset, on a fine day in October, 
from whence I could see around me in all directions for a distance of from ten to twenty 
miles, there was nothing bat herds of bnffalo in sight; so far as I conld see with a pow¬ 
erful opera-glass, nothing but Indian cattle were visible, quietly browsing in small 
groups of from twenty to fifty each. A few years afterward, when travelling oyer the 
same line of railroad, it was a rare sight to see a few herds of from ten to twenty buf¬ 
falo. A like result took place still further southward, namely, between the Arkansas 
and Cimmaron Rivers. In 1872, while on a scout for about ICO miles south of Fort Dodge 
into the Indian Territory, we were never ont of sight of bnifalo. Iu the following au¬ 
tumn, on travelling over the same district, while the whole oountry was whitened with 
bleached and bleaching bones, we did not meet with buffalo until we were well into 
the Indian Territory, aud then only in scanty bands. Duriqg this autumn, when rid- 
iug for a distance of from thirty to forty miles along the north bank of the Arkansas 
River to the east of Fort Dodge, there was a continuous line of putrescent carcasses, so 
that the air was rendered pestilential and offensive to the last degree. The hunters 
had formed a line of camps along tho banks of the river, and had shot down the buffalo 
night and morning as they came to drink. In order to give an idea of the number of 
these carcasses, it is only necessary to mention that I counted sixty-seven on one spot 
not covering four acres. 

Colonel Dodge gives an instance of having himself counted 112 carcasses inside a 
semicircle of 200 yards radins,nll of which were killed by one man from the same spot, 
and in less than three-qnarters of an hour. The greatest number of buffalo killed from 
one stand by one man was 133. In a conversation I hod at Dodge City with one of the 
leading bufialo-hunters, who was the proprietor of oue of the best u skinning outfits n 
in Kansas, be told me that he usually killed only about eighty per day, as he found 
that his three men conld not well skin more ; and, in reply to my inquiry as to the 
largest nnmber he had ever shot from one stand, ho gave me the above figures^ adding 
that be had frequently killed all that he wanted for the day’s skinning from one 
stand. 

This great loss of good and wholesome animal food, all of which, with a little judg¬ 
ment and foresight, and by imposing reasonable restrict ions on the slaughter of this 
game, could have been utilized, will oe better understood by rcfereuce to the statistics 
of cattle in other countries. On reference to the official agricultural returns of Great 
Britain, the United Kingdom, British Possessions, and foreign countries, it will be 
seen that the wanton and wasteful slaughter for the three years iu question (and in 
making the comparison I am keeping to the illegitimate slaughter for hides, and not 
legitimate slaughter for food) swept away more buffaloes than there are cattle in Hol¬ 
land and Belgium, or three-fourths of the cattle in Irelaud, or one-half of the cattle of 
Great Britain. 

The result, therefore, would be the same as if a fearful murrain in one year had de¬ 
stroyed the whole of the cattle in Holland and Belgium, or in the same time if either 
three-fourths of the cattle of Ireland or one-half of those of Great Britain had been 
swept away by a plague as great as that of Egypt. 

The citizens of the United States will better realize this great waste if they consider 
that this destruction amounted annually to nearly three times the number of the an¬ 
nual drives of cattle from Texas, which range from 350,000 to 500,000 head per annum, 
or that it would have been the same during the three years as if all the cattle in Can¬ 
ada or half of those in Texas had been carried off by some dire disease. 

The mere loss of food, however, is not the only evil which has resulted from this 
wastefulness and wantouness. Many of the wild Indians of the plains, deprived of 
their ordinary sustenance, Government rations not being forthcoming, and driven to 
desperation, have taken to the war-path, so that daring the present war many of the 
Cheyennes, and some of the young braves from the friendly Red Cloud aud Spotted 
Tail agencies, have left their reservations and joined the hostile Sioux under Sitting 
Bull. The hardy settler aud pioneer of the plains, who always looked to the buffalo 
for his winter supply of meat, has been deprived of this resource, and complains as 
bitterly as any of this slaughter for pelts. 

In 1873, when the settlers iu Kansas were suffering from the destruction of their 
crops by tbe ravages of the grasshoppers, troops were considerately sent by the Gov¬ 
ernment to the Republican to kill meat for the starving families. When the soldiers 
arrived, however, at their hunting-grounds there was but little meat for them to kill, 
as the “buffalo-skinners” had anticipated them, and had slaughtered nearly every 
buffalo in the district. 

Tbe necessity, as suggested by Mr. Allen, for protection of the bnffalo by legislation 
is self-apparent. With tbe great economy endeavored to l>e introduced into each de¬ 
partment of the Government Qf the United States, it is difficult to understand how the 
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Executive* while they enforce a heavy tax upon each eeal which may be killed in 
Alaska, has neglected to avail themselves of such a fruitful source of revenue as that 
which might be derived from buffalo pelts. A tax of $5 on each skin,* which could 
have been easily imposed and collected— under heavy penalties and forfeiture of all 
skins not having the Government dntys-tamp thereon—would realise not lees than 
$1,000,000 per annum, even supposing that the number of buffaloes annoally killed for 
their skins were only 200,000 in lien of upward of a million. The number slaughtered 
for tbeir skins, with a tax on each skin of $5, would, daring the three years in ques¬ 
tion, have produced a gross revenue of $15,000,000, or nearly £3,000,000 sterling. 

I suggested this remedy at the time, bat, although referred to by the press, it was 
not attended to, and it is now almost too late. It is of little use to “ lock the stable- 
door after the steed has been stolen.” 

The evils to the citizens of the United States arising from this wholesale and wanton 
destruction of buffalo daring the three years referred to may be summarized as fol¬ 
lows: 

1. Loss of the good and nutritions meat of upward of 3,000,000 of buffalo. 

2. Loss of revenue to tbe United States of $15,000,000, assuming that a reasonable 
tax of $5 had been imposed on each pelt. 

3. Principal Indian tribes on tbe plains being deprived of tbeir annual supply of 
food for the winter, and only receiving short rations on their reservations, driven on 
the war-path. 

4. Cost of Indian wars in the lives of the citizens of the United States and money. 

5. Pioneer settlers deprived of their supply of winter food. Prior to 1870 the west¬ 
ern settlers, from Eastern Kansas to tbe base of the Rocky Mountains, looked to the 
buffalo as tbeir winter store-house. 

« • • • • » « 


HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL REMARKS RESPECTING THE DESTRUC¬ 
TION AND RECKLESS WASTE OF THE BUFFALO. 

In addition to tbe statistics already given relating to the recent de¬ 
struction of the buffalo in Kansas, it seems fitting in this connection to 
here append snch additional statistical data as can be conveniently 
gathered concerning its destruction at large, together with a few remarks 
in respect to the causes aod motives that have led to snch a waste of 
life, and the agencies that have effected it. 

The excitement of the chase, as is well known, seems almost nniversally 
to beget a spirit of wanton destructiveness of animal life. Wherever civ¬ 
ilised man has met with the larger mammalia in abundance, as has often 
happened in the experience of explorers and pioneer settlers of newly 
discovered countries, the temptation to slaughter for the mere sake of 
killing seems rarely to be resisted. In the case of the carnivorous 
species an exterminating persecution is often pardonable, and to some 
extent necessary. The fur-bearing species, even when huuted to excess, 
are seldom destroyed wantonly, though often imprudently, the trapper 
blindly considering only his immediate profits. In the case of the harm¬ 
less herbivoroQS species, the ungulates especially, self-interest, it would 
seem, would prompt an economical treatment of the game in newly set¬ 
tled districts. But the history of America shows that no snch principle 
has here been regarded, where other animals than tbe buffalo—as tbe 
elk, moose, deer, prong-born, and mountain sheep—have been slaugh¬ 
tered with the utmost recklessness. When stress of weather, for in¬ 
stance, or other circamstances, have brought these animals within the 
hnuter’s power, scores and even hundreds have often been killed by single 
parties already so well supplied with the products of the chase that they 
had no need for and could make no nse of the animals thus destroyed. 

* This would, perhaps, be an advisable expedient, but would not result in an exten¬ 
sive revenue to the Government, as, if rigidly enforced, it would anionnt to practical 
prohibition, as the hides taken by tbe “ skinners ” rarely bring more than $3 each, and 
net them very much less. It would none the less afford thorough protection to the 
buffalo were tho enforcement of such a provision practicable.—J. A. A. 
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The buffaloes, from tbeir great numbers and the little tact required in 
their capture, have probably been the victims of indiscriminate, improvi¬ 
dent, and wanton slaughter to a greater extent than any other North 
American animal. As already stated, thousands are still killed annually 
merely for so-called “sport,” no use whatever being made of them; 
thousands of others of which only the tougue or other slight morsel is 
saved; hundreds of thousands of others lor their hides, which yield the 
hunter but little more than enough to pay him for the trouble of taking 
and selling them; while many more, though escaping from their would- 
be captors, die of their wounds and yield no return whatever to their 
murderers.* Of the hundreds of thousands that for the last few years 
have annually been killed, probably less than a fourth have been to any 
great extent utilized. While this wanton and careless waste has ever 
characterized the contact of the white race with the sluggish and inof¬ 
fensive bison of our plains and prairies, the Indians have likewise been 
improvident in their slaughter of this auimal, often killiug hundreds or 
thousands more during their grand annual hunts than they could pos 
sibly use, or from which they saved merely the tougues. The wolves 
were formerly also a great check upon the increase of the buffalo, but 
the hunters by means of poison have reduced their number much more 
rapidly than even that of the buffalo, so that the influence of the wolves 
in hastening the extirpation of the buffalo is now but slight. The Iu- 
dians, too, have vanished before the western advance of the white man 
more rapidly even than the buffalo, so that the destruction of the buf¬ 
falo by the Indians is now relatively far less than formerly. Hence the 
opinion, as stated in the preceding pages, has been advanced, and to 
some extent publicly advocated, that the present rate of the decrease 
of the buffalo is actually less than formerly, notwithstanding the vast 
numbers annually killed by white hunters, in consequence of the greatly 
reduced numbers of the wolves and the Iudians. A slight glance At the 
history of the decline of the buffalo, however, is sufficient to at once in¬ 
dicate the fallacy of such an opinion; and none are better aware of this 
than the most active participators in their destruction,—-the professional 
buffalo-hunters themselves,—many of whom are candid enough to admit 
that, through the almost utter extermination of the buffalo, their pres¬ 
ent occupation will soon pass away, unless the general or local govern 
ments enforce the most peremptory restrictions upon their slaughter. 

The Indians, prior to the discovery of the continent by Europeans, 
appear not to have seriously affected the number of buffaloes, their 
natural increase equalling the number destroyed both by the Indians 
and the wolves. When the Jesuit missionaries penetrated the range 
of the buffalo east of the Mississippi, in the seventeenth century, 
they found this animal the main subsistence of the Indian tribes, 
as it doubtless had been for centuries, its flesh serving them for food, its 
skins for shields, clothing, and tents, and its hair, wool, horns, hoofs, 
and bones for various articles of ornament and use. No sooner, how¬ 
ever, had Europeans made settlements within its range, than the buffa¬ 
loes began to disappear, and were either wholly destroyed or driven 
Irom their favorite haunts in thre short space of a very few years. The 
destruction increased with the increase of the white population till they 

* Professional buffalo-hunters of the Kansas plains repeatedly assured me that they 
believe that an average of not more than one in three of the boffaloes killed by them 
were secured and made use of. From extended observations, however, I felt convinced 
that this was quite too high an estimate of the proportion unrecovered of those killed. 
Yet the waste is actually enormous, even in the contingencies of hunting for legitimate 
purposes, namely, for frontier consumption and shipment to Eastern markets. 
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were totally exterminated east of the Mississippi (at least, 6onth of the 
present State of Minnesota), as already shown, prior to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. ‘ Eveu as late as fifty years ago they occu¬ 
pied a considerable area west of the Rocky Mountains, all the extensive 
parks and valleys within these mountains, and all the vast plaius and 
prairies between them and the Mississippi River. The fur-hunters aud 
trappers appear to have begun at this date to contribute appreciably 
toward their rapid diminution, but not until the establishment of the 
44 overland trails,” aud the constant passing of large emigrant parties 
across the plains, did their numbers here become very greatly dimin¬ 
ished. Steadily pressed back op their eastern boundary by advancing 
settlements, they were at the same time rapidly thinned along the line 
of the great emigrant routes. These thoroughfares becoming from year 
to year more numerously travelled, especially the more northern route by 
way of the South Pass, the buffaloes were driven to the right and left 
of the line of travel, till finally by this intersection their range was 
divided into two essentially distinct regions. The construction of the 
Union Pacific Railroad completely severed the northern from the south¬ 
ern herds, while the Kansas Pacific aud the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa F6 Roads opened up new highways to their most populous holds. 
In the mean time adventurers and miners eicher gradually exterminated 
them in the parks and valleys of the mountains, or drove them east¬ 
ward into the plains, while they were at the same tim^ preyed upon by 
the great buffalo-hunting parties from the Red River Settlements and 
the United States, until they have dwindled to a few hard-pressed 
bands lingering chiefly in the least-frequented parts of their formerly 
almost undisturbed haunts. 

A century ago the rapid extermination of the buffalo had begun to 
attract the attention of travellers, Romans, as early as 1776, alluding to 
the wanton destruction of 44 this excellent beast, for the sake of perhaps 
his tongue only. vm As early as 1820 Major Loug thought it highly 
desirable that some law should be enforced for the preservation of the 
bison from wanton destruction by the white hunters, who, he said, were 
accustomed to attack large herds, aud from mere xcantonness slaughter 
as many as they were able and leave the carcasses to be devoured by 
the wolves and birds of prey, t 

Gregg, in 1835, also alludes to the wanton slaughter of these animals 
by travellers and hunters, and the still greater havoc made among them 
by the Indians, who often kill them merely for their skins and tongues. 
Their total annihilation he regarded as ouly a question of time, although 
he believed that if they were ouly killed for food, their natural increase 
would perhaps replenish the loss, f Almost every intelligent traveller 
who has crossed the plains or spent much time in the buffalo country 
has also called attention to this exterminating slaughter, and predicted 
their complete annihilation at no very distant date. Some writers 
believed twenty or thirty years ago that they would hardly survive to 
the present time unless protected by the government 

Dr. Leidy, in 1852, says: “The day is not far distant when it [the 
buffalo] will become quite extinct, unless protected by a munificeut 
republic, as has been done by the Emperor of Russia in the case of the 
aurochs, or European bison.” § Professor Baird, writing at about the 
same time, says: “Still, vast as these herds are, their numbers are much 

* Natural History of Florida, p. 174. 

t Expedition, VoL I, p, 

f Commerce of the Prairies, Vo-1. II t p< 213, 

$ Mem. Extinct Species of American Ox, p. 4 (Smith, Coutrib., To! V* JLrt, tlLj 
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less than in earlier times, and they are diminishing with fearful rapidity. 
Every year sees more or less change in this respect, as well as altera¬ 
tions of their great line of travel.If it were possible to enforce 

game-laws, or any other laws on the prairies, it would be well to attach 
the most stringent penalties against the barbarous practice of killing 
buffalo merely for the Bport, or perhaps for the tongues alone. Thou¬ 
sands are killed every year in this way. After all, however, it is perhaps 
the Indian himself who commits the mischief most wantonly.”* 

General W. F. Baynolds, in his report of his Exploration of the Yellow¬ 
stone in 1859 and 1860, thus refers to this matter:t “And here I would 
remark, that the wholesale destruction of the buffalo is a matter that 
Bhould receive the attention of the proper authorities. It is dae to the 
fact that the skin of the female is alone valuable for robes. The skin of 
the male over three years old is never used for that purpose, the hair on 
the hind quarters being not longer than that on a horse, while on the 
fore quarters it has a length of from four to six inches. The skin is also 
too thick and heavy to be used for anything bat lodge coverings, while 
the flesh is coarse and unpalatable, and is never used for food when any 
other can be had. The result is that the females are always singled out 
by the hooter, and consequently the males in a herd always exceed the 
females, in the proportion of ten to one. Another, but far less impor¬ 
tant cause of their extinction is the immense number of wolves in the 
country, which destroy the young. The only remedy that would have 
the slightest effect in the case would be .a prohibition of the trade of 
bnffalo-robes, and a premium upon wolf-skins. I fear it is too late for 
even this remedy, and notwithstanding the immense herds that are yet 
to be found, I think it is more than probable that another generation 
will witness almost the entire extinction of this noble animal.” 

During the fifteen years that have passed since this was written, the 
wolves have in a great measure been exterminated over much of the 
buffalo range, but something far more fatal to the buffalo than anything 
then known—the railroad—has penetrated its range, and while the 
females and the yonng are still slaughtered with the same recklessness 
as before, the old bulls have of late been hunted with almost equal 
eagerness. 

Statistics relating to the Destruction of the Buffalo , based principally on 
the Trade in Robes. —Frdmont, in 1845, published some statistics fur¬ 
nished him by Mr. Sanford, a partner of the American Far Company, 
respecting the number of robes annually obtained from the Indians by 
the different fur companies. The average return for the preceding eight 
or ten years is given as ninety thousand annnally. “ In the Northwest,” 
says Mr. Sanford, “ the Hudson’s Bay Company purchase from the In¬ 
dians but a very small number—their market being Canada, to which 
the cost of transportation nearly equals the produce of the furs: and it 
is only within a very recent period that they have received buffalo-robes 
in trade; and out of the great number of buffalo annually killed through¬ 
out the extensive regions inhabited by the Camanches and other kindred 
tribes [Texas, the Indian Territory, and Kansas] no robes whatever are 
furnished for trade. During only four months of the year (from No¬ 
vember until March) the skins are good for dressing; those obtained in 
the remaining eight months being valueless to traders; and the hides 
of bulls are never taken off or dressed as robes at any season. Proba¬ 
bly not more than one-third of the skins are taken from the animals 
drilled, even when they are in good season, the labor of preparing and 

" * Pat. Off. Rep., Agricult., 1851-’52, Part II, p. 125. 

t Exploration of the Yellowstone, p. 11, published in 1868. 
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dressing the robes being very great; and it is seldom that a lodge trades 
more than twenty skins in a year. It is during the summer months, and 
in the early part of autumn, that the greatest number of buffalo are 
killed, and yet at this time a skin is never taken for the purpose of 
trade.** 

Besides the number of robes traded by the Indians, as many or a greater 
number were at this time annually used by the Indians themselves. 
This would make, at a moderate estimate, the annual number of about 
two hundred thousand robes, which represent, according to the compe¬ 
tent authority above cited, only one-third of the buffaloes killed during 
about one-third of the year , and during that part of the year, too, when 
the smallest number are destroyed. Taking the above data as a basis 
for an estimate, the whole number killed annually by the Indians must 
have equalled eighteen hundred thousand (1,800,000). Allowing a slight 
addition for the relatively greater number killed during the warmer 
parts of the year, we have, in round numbers, the startling total of 
about two millions as the average annual number destroyed by only 
those tribes of Indians who were accustomed to collect robes for the 
market. These embraced only a small portion of the tribes living within 
or on the borders of the great buffalo range; so that probably two mil¬ 
lions a year is much less than half the number killed at this time by the 
Indians alone. Besides this, travellers and white hunters killed an¬ 
nually hundreds of thousands more. When we consider that this enor¬ 
mous destruction continued for several'decades, we need no longer be 
surprised at the rapid numerical decrease of the buffalo that has marked 
the last forty or fifty years of his history. 

In 1852 Professor Baird wrote: “ Mr. Picotte, an experienced partner 
of the American Fnr Company, estimated the number of buffalo-robes 
sent to Saint Louis in 1850 at one hundred thousand. Supposing each 
of the sixty thousand Indians on the Missouri to use ten robes for his 
wearing apparel every year, beside those for new lodges and other pur¬ 
poses, by the calculation of Mr. Picotte, we shall have an aggregate of 
four hundred thousand [sic] robes [seven hundred thousand ?]. We may 
suppose one hundred thousand as the number killed wantonly or de¬ 
stroyed by fire or other casualties, and we will have the grand total of 
half a million [eight hundred thousand?] of buffalo destroyed every 
year. This, too, does not include the numbers slaughtered on Bed 
Biver and other gathering points.* t In this estimate the important 
fact is overlooked that the robes are all taken during three months of 
the year, at a season, too, when the smallest number are killed, and that 
only about one-third of those killed during these three months are util¬ 
ized for robes. If this number should be multiplied by nine, as it evi¬ 
dently must be from the above-quoted statements of Mr. Sanford, and 
which from general considerations also seems probable, we should have 
the immense total of from five to seven millions as the number killed 
yearly by the Indians who furnished the one hundred thousand robes 
for the Saint Louis market! Ten robes, however, seems to be a large 
number to be used annually by each person. If we reduce the number 
to three, we shall still have an annual aggregate of nearly three and a 
half millions as the number destroyed by the Upper Missouri tribes 
alone. South of this region there were at this time upward of forty 
thousand Indians belonging to other tribes living within the range of 
the buffalo, beside the numerous populous tribes inhabiting the buffalo 
range north of the United States. The number that must have been 

* Fremont’s First and Second Expeditions, p. 145. 

t Pat. Off. Rep., Agricult., 1851-5*2, Part II, p. 125. 
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killed each year by all these tribes together is a startling sum to con¬ 
template. 

In 1854 the Hon. H. H. Sibley, in his paper on the buffalo contained 
in Schoolcraft’s “ History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes 
of the United States,” gives a later estimate of their annual destruction 
in the Missouri region. He says: “From data which, although not 
mathematically correct, are sufficiently so to enable us to arrive at con¬ 
clusions approximating the truth, it has been estimated that for each 
buffalo-robe transported from the Indian country, at least five animals* 
are destroyed. If it be borne in mind that very few robes are manufac¬ 
tured of the hides of buffalo except such as, in hunters’ parlance, are 
killed when they are in season, that is during the months of November, 
December, and January, and that even of these a large proportion are 
not used for that purpose, and also that the skins of the cows are prin¬ 
cipally converted into robes, those of the males being too thick and 
heavy to be easily reduced by the ordinary process of scraping, together 
with the fact that many thousands are annually destroyed through sheer 
wantonness, by civilized as well as savage men, it will be found that the 
foregoing estimate is a moderate one. From the Missouri region the 
number of robes received varies from forty thousand to one hundred 
thousand, so that from a quarter to half a million of buffaloes are de¬ 
stroyed in the period of each twelvemonth.”f 

From the preceding remarks it is evident that Mr. Sibley’s estimate 
is far below the truth. Since as many robes are doubtless used by the 
Indians themselves as they sell, this number must include not more 
than half of the robes taken during only three or four months of the 
year. Hence instead of one-fourth to half a million representing the 
number annually killed at this date in the Missouri region, probably a 
million to a million and a half would be a much nearer estimate. 

In June, 1873,1 met at Fort Abraham Lincoln, Dakota Territory, Mr. 
F. F. Gerard, the well-known Gree interpreter, whose twenty-five years’ 
experience in the Upper Missouri country, nearly every part of which 
he had visited, together with his having been formerly an agent of the 
American Fur Company, had given him much valuable information re¬ 
specting not only the fur trade but the former range and the recent 
great decrease in numbers of many of the larger mammals of that region. 
From him I learned that in 1857 the trade in buffalo-robes at the prin¬ 
cipal posts on the Upper Missouri was about as follows: At Fort Ben¬ 
ton, the number received amounted to 3,600 bales, or 36,000 robes; at 
Fort Union, 2,700 to 3,000 bales, or about 30,000 robes. At Forts 
Clarke and Berthoud, 500 bales at each post, or about 10,000 robes; at 
Fort Pierre, 1,900 bales, or 19,000 robes; giving a total for one year of 
about 75,000 robes, which he informed me was about the annual average 
at that period. Allowing that the Indians retained only as many more 
for their own use, and estimating as before that one robe represents the 
destruction of three buffaloes, gives four hundred and fifty thousand as 
the number killed by a portion only of the Upper Missouri Indians in 
one-third of a year, or over a million and a third annually. To this 
number, as already noticed, must be added the number killed by the 
Indians to the northward and southward of this region, as well as the 
great numbers destroyed by the Bed River half-breeds and by white 
men. 

Respecting the number killed by the Red River hunters, I have met 

* Evidently quite too low an estimate. 

t Schoolcraft’s History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United 
States, Vol. IV, p. 94. 
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with do satisfactory statistics, bat that it mast have been immense is 
evident from the number of persons engaged in their banting ex¬ 
peditions. Mr. Boss, in his history of the Bend Biver Settlement, states 
that the number of carts assembled for the first trip in 1820 was five 
hundred and forty. Subsequently the number regularly increased to 
one thousand two hundred and ten in 1840. In his description of the 
hunt of this year, he states that the number of hunters engaged was 
six hundred and twenty for two months, who were accompanied by six 
hundred and fifty women, and three hundred and sixty boys and girls, 
the party numbering altogether sixteen hundred and thirty souls. The 
party was armed with seven hundred and forty gans, and had with 
them eleven hundred and fifty-eight horses and five hundred and eighty- 
six draught oxen, with other equipments in proportion. Daring the 
first day of the hunt no less than thirteen hundred and seventy-five 
bnffalo-tongues were brought into camp, and during the first two races 
not less than twenty-five huudred animals were killed. Of these he es¬ 
timates that less than one-third were properly utilized, as he considers 
that seven hundred and fifty animals, making all due allowance for 
waste, would have been ample for the amount of pemmican and dried 
meat saved from them. The rest, he says, was wasted; “and this,” he 
adds, “is only a fair example of the manner in which the plain busi¬ 
ness is carried on under the present system. Scarcely one-third in 
number of the animals killed are turned to account.”* 

Dr. Hayden, in 1861, says that as near as he could determine, abont 
one hundred thousand robes were then annually made by the Indians 
of the Upper Missouri country, t Dr. Hayden also states that at this 
period the bulls outnumbered the cows ten to one; which personal ex¬ 
perience led me to think was a fair estimate of the proportion of the 
sexes in 1871 on the plains of Kansas. 

Through the kindness of £. T. Bowen, Esq., General Superintendent 
of the Kansas Pacific Railway, I have obtaiued a statement of the “es¬ 
timated shipments of buffalo products over the Kansas Pacific Railway 
during the year 1871.” This estimate, carefully prepared by the Auditor 
of the Company, is as follows: Dry hides, three hundred and forty-one 
thousand one hundred and fifty-one (341,151) pounds, estimated at 
twenty-five pounds per hide, and thus representing thirteen thousand 
six hundred and forty-six (13,646) buffaloes; eleven hundred and sixty- 
one thousand four hundred and nineteen (1,161,419) pounds of meat, 
estimated at two hundred pounds per saddle, and thus representing five 
thousand eight hundred and seven (5,807) buffaloes. No return is here 
made of the large amount of salted and cured meat also sent to Eastern 
markets. The somewhat less than six thousand “ saddles” represented 
by the above statement must, it appears to me, be far below the actual 
number, as one hunter informed me that he had himself alone killed 
over three thousand buffaloes a year for several years, and I met other 
persons who claimed to have each killed an equal number. These sta¬ 
tistics would alone indicate a slaughter of at least twenty thousand, 
buffaloes along the line of the Kansas Pacific Railway during the year 
1871, to which must be added other thousands killed by travellers and 
amateur hunters, and by the officers and soldiers stationed at the differ¬ 
ent military posts in the same region. 

I have been unable to obtain statistics of the shipment of buffalo 
products over this road since 1871, as such information, writes the 

pp* 24 The River Settlement; its Rise, Progress, and Present State, 

t Trans. Am. Phil. Soc., New Series, Vol. XII, p. 151. 
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present Superintendent of the road, is not in available shape, and to 
obtain it would involve considerable expense. There has, however, 
been a great falling off in the annual amounts shipped since that date, 
in consequence of the great decrease of the buffalo throughout the 
region which this road passes. 

Respecting the quantity of the products of the buffalo shipped over 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa F6 Railroad during the years 1872, 
1873, and 1874,1 have been favored with the following statement by the 
General Superintendent, Mr. G. F. Morse: 

Statement of Buffalo Products shipped over the Atchison , Topeka , and Santa 
Fe Railroad during a period of three years, from 1872 to 1875. 


Hides, in 1872 
“ in 1873 
44 in 1874 


165,721 
251,443 
42,289 


Robes, in 1872... No account. 

“ in 1873. “ “ 

44 in 1874. 18,489 


Meat, in 1872. 
44 in 1873. 
44 in 1874. 


No account. 
1,617,600 lbs. 
632,800 44 


Bones, in 1872. 1,135,300 lbs. 

44 in 1873. 2,743,100 44 

44 in J874. 6,914,900 44 


From the above statement it appears that the number of hides shipped 
over this road during a period of three years was nearly half a million, 
while the robes, of which the number shipped in a single year only is 
given, would make the number exceed this sum. In addition to this 
number we have to add, for the number of buffaloes utilized or sold as 
meat, only the small number of from three to eight thousand a year 
more! 

In answer to inquiries respecting the shipment of buffalo products 
over the Union Pacific Railroad, I have been kindly informed by Mr. 
E. P. Yining, General Freight Agent, that no large amount of buffalo 
products has been received by this road, and that consequently no sta¬ 
tistics of the business have been kept, as is the case with all the impor¬ 
tant branches of their business. These statistics respecting the ship¬ 
ments over the railroads relate only to the Kansas range of the buffalo, 
and hence refer merely to a limited district, and to the slaughter by 
white hunters alone. 

In respect to the recent destruction of the buffalo north of the United 
States, Mr. J. W. Taylor, United States Consul at Winnipeg, B. N. A., 
whose valuable communication on thebuffalo has been previously quoted, 
informs me that about eighteen thousand robes were sent to the Min¬ 
nesota market from the Saskatchewan district alone during the year 
ending September 30,1872, while as many more were either consumed 
in the country or sent to Europe by the way of York Factory, or about 
forty thousand in all. By far the larger part of the buffaloes killed in 
the Saskatchewan district, however, are converted into pemmican and 
dried meat, and being killed in summer, do not enter at all into the 
above statement made by Mr. Taylor. From these data it is evident 
that the destruction of the buffalo in the Saskatchewan region in 1872 
must have amounted to considerably more than a million, and these 
mainly cows. 
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in recent years, it is necessary to add to the large snms already given the 
large number killed by the different Indian tribes still residing in or near 
the ranges of the two herds, as well as the thousands killed for frontier 
consumption, and the many thousands more of which no use is made. 
Even approximate data for the last-named elements of the problem of 
course do not exist, but the total killed between 1870 and 1875 cannot 
have been less than about two and a half millions annually. The effect 
of this destruction upon the already terribly thinned herds has been most 
marked, and if continued at a proportional rate will unquestionably in a 
few years exterminate the race. 

2.—PRODUCTS OF THE BUFFALO. 

The flesh of the buffalo is, of course, its most important product, 
either to the white man or the Indian, it has not only always formed 
a large part of the food of the Indian tribes living within its range, but 
has also proved hardly less important to the whites during their first 
exploration of the country it inhabited. The various military and other 
surveys of the great central plateau of the continent, as well as the 
numerous private expeditions to the same region, could have been ac¬ 
complished only at greatly increased expense and privation had not the 
buffalo supplied to the persons engaged in these enterprises a never- 
failing and ready means of subsistence. 

The buffaloes, in common with deer and elks, have also often been 
invaluable to the pioneer settler, insuring him food during the first few 
years at least of his frontier life. As already noticed, Boone and his 
party subsisted almost wholly during their first winter in Kentucky on 
the flesh of this animal, and throughout the prairie portions of the 
country, from Illinois westward to the Rocky Mountains, the buffalo 
has subserved a most important purpose in the westward progress of 
civilization. The vast influx of settlers that follows the opening of new 
railroads across the Plains, such as that which still sets into the valley 
of the Arkansas along the line of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa F6 
Railroad, thus find a sure subsistence until they can open up and im¬ 
prove their farms; and, as one writer has remarked, u by the time the 
last buffalo has disappeared from Kansas, the frontier will be subdued 
to civilization and be self-supporting.” 

From lack of speedy and cheap means of transportation the consump¬ 
tion of buffalo meat was, until recently, necessarily limited to the peo¬ 
ple living near or within its actual range, and to parties traversing the 
country it inhabited. Upon the opening of the Kansas railways, how¬ 
ever, many car-loads, as already shown by the above-given statistics, 
were shipped during winter to the Eastern cities. While Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, and the other larger cities of the Mississippi Valley 
formed the principal markets for its sale, it was also sent in large quan¬ 
tities to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and the other 
chief cities of the East* When arriving in good condition, as was 

*As already noticed, upward of one million pounds were shipped, as saddles, over 
the Kansas Pacific Bailway daring the winter of 1871-72, besides hundreds of barrels 
of tongues and cared “hams” during the same period. Sinoe that time the shipments 
over this road have greatly diminished, but the redaction was for a year or two more 
than balanced by the additional shipments over the Atchison, Topeka, and Sants F4 
road, which in 1873 were over one and a half million 0,617,600) pounds. In l&Tl, 
how over, the shipment was less (ban half this amount, there haring b e*en already k 
marked decline in the amount of buffalo products transported over this rood also. 
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usually the case, it rivals beef and venison in cheapness if not in qual¬ 
ity, besides having the special feature of novelty. 

The meat of the buffalo is often spoken of as being dry and tough, 
and far inferior in quality to beef. This is in a measure true, the 
flesh of middle-aged and elderly bulls being of this character, that 
of old bulls being eaten only when none other can be obtained. The 
flesh of a young fat cow, or of a yearling or two-year-old bull, however, 
is not surpassed by the finest beef, from which it cannot usually be dis¬ 
tinguished. During some two months spent on the Kansas plains in 
1871-72,1 ate it daily, and would never ask for, as indeed I have never 
tasted, finer beef than the buffalo meat, which was almost exclusively 
used. Often at the hotel in Hays City, as well as at other public tables 
in the buffalo country, have 1 heard the beef praised by Eastern trav¬ 
ellers, who frequently expressed their surprise at the excellent quality 
of this article set before them. Often, too, in the same connection, our 
Eastern traveller would ask about buffalo meat, whether it was fit to eat, 
whether it was much used for food, and whether he would be likely to 
get a chance to taste it in his journey across the plains. When told 
that he had just partaken of it, that it was buffalo beef which he had 
been praising, and that it was the staple meat of the table throughout 
the buffalo country, at the hotels and restaurants as well as in the 
hunter’s camp, his surprise amounted almost to incredulity, which only 
the strongest assurances would remove. The age and condition of the 
animal, as already stated, have much to do with the quality of the meat, 
and a more miserable semblance of food could hardly be set before one 
than a steak cut from one of the old “ lords of the prairie.” 

The tongue of even an old bull is always regarded as a delicate mor¬ 
sel, and is often saved when no other part of the animal is touched. 
The hump is generally considered to be next in delicacy and tenderness. 
A few hunters killed buffaloes during the autumn months for the pur¬ 
pose of curing the meat. The best pieces only, from young and tender 
animals, were selected, and, when properly cured, were fully equal to 
the best dried and smoked beef found in the Eastern markets. A sin¬ 
gle hunter at Hays City shipped annually for some years several hun¬ 
dred barrels thus prepared, which the consumers probably bought for 
ordinary beef.* 

Further northward, on the plains of the Saskatchewan, Assinniboine, 
Red River, and Upper Missouri, large quantities of the meat were for¬ 
merly made into pemmican. In this form it proves invaluable to the 
Northern toyageur8 and trappers, of whose commissariat it formed the 
chief resource. Hind states that the Hudson’s Bay Company formerly 
obtained from the Plain Crees, the Assinniboines, and the Ojibways, 
pemmican and dried meat to supply the brigades of boats in their ex¬ 
peditions to York Factory, on Hudson’s Bay, and throughout the inte¬ 
rior.* 

Pemmican, though made sometimes from the meat of other animals, 
as deer, elk, moose, mountain-sheep, and reindeer, is prepared princi¬ 
pally from the buffalo. It is put up in bags of from ninety to one hun¬ 
dred and ten pounds’ weight (according to different authorities), and 

* Dr. Richardson's testimony respecting the quality of bison meat is as follows: “ The 
flesh of the bison, in good condition, is very juicy and well flavored, much resembling 
that of well-fed beef. The tongue is deemed a delicacy, and may be cured so as to 
surpass in flavor the tongue of an English oow. The hump of flesh covering the long 
spinous processes of the first dorsal vertebrae is much esteemed. It.... has a fine 
grain, and when salted and cut transversely, it is almost as rich and tender as the 
tongue .”—Fauna Boreali-Americana, Vol. I, p. 282. 

t Narrative of the Canadian Exploring Expedition, Vol. I, p. 311. 
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tauow. To© inetnoa ot its preparation nas oeen repeatedly described 
by different Northern travellers, * whose accounts differ somewhat in 
respect to the details, as they do in respect to its flavor and desirability 
as an article of food. The Earl of Southesk t speaks of it as scarcely 
endurable, and Captain Butler says that, when prepared in the best 
form, it “ can be eaten, provided the appetite be sharp and there is 
nothing else to be had,—this last consideration is, however, of impor¬ 
tance.” X It proves, however, to be exceedingly nutritious, and is the 
favorite food of the Indians and the half-breed voyageurs , and was 
formerly so extensively used in the Red River Settlement that the sup¬ 
ply was never adequate to the demand. § According to Mr. Sibley’s 
account, as furnished him by the Rev. Mr. Belcourt,|| a Catholic priest 
residing among the Red River half-breeds, the dried meat and the pem- 
raican are prepared by these people as follows: 

“ The meat, when taken to the camp, is cut by the women into long 
strips, about a quarter of an inch thick, which are hung upon the lat¬ 
tice-work prepared for that purpose, to dry. This lattice-work is formed 
by small pieces of wood placed horizontally, transversely, and equidis¬ 
tant from each other, not unlike an immense gridiron, and is supported 
by wooden uprights (tr£pieds). In a few days the meat is thoroughly des¬ 
iccated, when it is bent into proper lengths, and tied in bundles of sixty 
or seventy pounds’ weight. This is called dried meat (viande s6che). 
Other portions, which are destined to be made into pimikehigan, or pem- 
ican, are exposed to an ardent heat, and thus become brittle and easily 
reducible to small particles by the use of a flail; the buffalo-hide answer¬ 
ing the purpose of a threshing-floor. The fat, or tallow, being cut up 
and melted in large kettles of sheet-iron, is poured upon this pounded 
meat, and the whole mass is worked together with shovels until it is 
well amalgamated, when it is pressed, still warm, into bags made of 
buffalo-skin, which are strongly sewed up, and the mixture gradually 
cools and becomes almost as hard as a rock. If the fat used in the pro¬ 
cess is taken from the parts containing the udder, the meat is called fine 
pemican. In some cases dried fruits, such as the prairie-pear and cherry, 
are intermixed, which make what is called seed pemican . The lovers of 
good eating juage the first described to be very palatable, the second 
better, and the third excellent. A taurean of pemican weighs from one 
hundred to one hundred and ten pounds. Some idea may be formed of 
the immense destruction of buffalo by these people when it is stated 
that a whole cow yields one-half a bag of pemican, and three-fourths 
of a bundle of dried meat; so that the most economical calculate that 
from eight to ten cows are required for the load of a single vehicle.”!! 

The same account says that “ the men break the bones, which are 
boiled in water to extract the marrow to be used for frying and for 
other culinary purposes. The oil is then ponred into the bladder of the 
animal, which contains when filled about twelve pounds, being the yield 

* See Boss, Red River Settlement, pp. 262-264; Sibley, in Schoolcraft's History, 
Condition, and Prospects of the Iudian Tribes, Part IV, p. 107 ; Hind, Canadian Ex¬ 
ploring Expedition, Vol. I, p. 312, Butler, The Great Lone Land, p. 153, Ac. 

t Saskatchewan and the Rocky Mountains, p. 302. 

t The Great Lone Land, p. 134. 

$ Ross, Red River Settlement, p. 165. 

|| Mr. Belconrt’s account appears to have been previously communicated to Major 
8. Woods, by whom it was published in the original French as early as 1849, in his 
report of his Expedition to the Pembina Settlements. See Congress. Rep., 31st Con¬ 
gress, 1st Session, House Ex. Doc , Vol. VIII, No. 54, pp. 44-52. 

% Schoolcraft’s History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes Pari IV 

tv 107. 
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of the marrow-bones of two buffaloes.”* Boss states that “a bull in 
good condition will yield forty-five pounds of clean rendered tallow,” 
and that cows when in good order yield on an average about thirty-five 
ponnd8.t 

Prior to the time of railroad communication with the Plains, however, 
the most important commercial product of the buffalo was its robes. 
For many years, as evident from the statistics already given, not less 
than one hundred thousand robes were annually purchased of the 
Indians, a considerable portion of which found their way to European 
markets. In recent years there has been a marked decline in the pro¬ 
duction of robes, owing in part to the rapid extirpation of the buffalo, 
but more ,especially to the great depopulation, through wars and con¬ 
tagious diseases, of the Indian tribes of the Plains, by whom most of the 
robes have hitherto been prepared. A few are still gathered in the 
United States by the Indian traders, and of late white hunters have 
turned their attention to their preservation. Thus in the above-given 
returns of the shipment of buffalo products over the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa F6 Bailroad occurs the item of eighteen thousand tour hun¬ 
dred and eighty-nine robes in the statement for the year 1874. 

To the Indians of the Plains the buffalo has not only ever been an 
unfailing source of food,—whose flesh, Gatlin states,): they prefer to that 
of the antelope, deer, or elk,—but has also furnished them, to a great 
extent, with shelter and clothing; the heavier, coarser skins of the bulls 
being used as lodge-coverings, and those of the cows for beds and cloth¬ 
ing. 

According to the Jesuit missionaries, the women of the Illinois In¬ 
dians used to employ the hair of the buffalo in making bands, belts, and 
sacks; and these and other tribes used also to make Bbields of the hides, 
and spoons, ladles, etc., from the horns and bones. Gomara, in speak¬ 
ing of the Indians of the Plains, says, “ and of their hides they make 
many things, as houses, shooes, apparell, and ropes: of their bones they 
make bodkins: of their sinewes and haire, thread: of their dung, fire: 
and of their calves-skinnes, budgets, wherein they drawe and keepe 
water. To bee short, they make so many things of them as they have 
need of, or as many as suffice them in the use of this life.”§ 

During the last few years many skins of buffaloes have been taken by 
the white hunters for the purpose of preparing leather from them. At 
the lowest estimate more than a million buffaloes have been sacrificed 
for this purpose in Kansas alone during the last five years. I say saeri- 
ficed in this connection advisedly, because the amount realized by the 
hunters from the sale of these hides scarcely brings them areturn equal 
to the wages of an ordinary laborer in other pursuits. The “ buffalo-skin¬ 
ners,” as they are sometimes derisively termed, practice their ignoble call¬ 
ing mainly during the warmer months, when the weather will not permit 
of the shipment of meat to the Eastern markets, and seem to follow the 
business more from a love of the wild, semi-barbarous, out-door life of 
the plains-hunter than for any anticipated profit. 

Generally in hunting buffaloes for their hides only the old bulls are 
killed, which are of little account in a pecuniary point of view for any 
other purpose, but some hunters are so reckless of even their own inter¬ 
est as to take any animal that comes in their way. Aside from the 

diminution in the number of buffaloes resulting from this reckless and 
______ ~~ 

t Red River Settlement, p. 262. 

X North American Indians, Vol. I, p. 24. 

$ Translation in Hakluyt’s Voyages, Vol. Ill, p. 456. 
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almost unremunerative slaughter, the herds are harassed and kept wan¬ 
dering from place to place the whole year, which of course greatly inter¬ 
feres with their multiplication. It should be said, however, that this 
destruction of the buffalo in summer for its hide has not generally met 
with the approval of the better class of hunters, among whom there has 
been at times a strong feeling against it, it being chiefly carried on by 
those who were too unthrifty to seek employment in other pursuits dar¬ 
ing the time when buffalo-hunting for the Eastern market was not in 
season. Sometimes the more intelligent and influential portion of the 
hunters wonld warn the transgressors to desist from their unseasonable 
slaughter or immediately leave the country, on pain of summary treat¬ 
ment,—an admonition which was generally so effective as not to require 
a repetition. 

The hide of the buffalo m&kes but an inferior, porous kind of leather, 
useful, however, for certain purposes, such as covers for carriage-tops, 
belt-leather, etc. The average net price realized by the hunter is gen¬ 
erally less than a dollar per hide, usually from fifty to seventy-five cents, 
while it occasionally happens that in shipping a car-load of hides to the 
Eastern market the hunter is left in debt to the broker, whose deduction 
for freight and charges for commission exceed the price allowed for the 
skins. 

The coarse wool of the buffalo early attracted attention as an article 
of commercial value. The early Jesuit explorers stated that the Indians 
were accustomed to weave it into ornamental or useful fabrics, and 
usually enumerated it as one of the products of the buffalo that would 
render the animal valuable under domestication. Charlevoix says that 
the wives of the Illinois Indians were accustomed to spin the buffalo- 
wool and make it as fine as that of English sheep.* Marquette says, 
referring to the same tribes, “they presented us with belts, garters, and 
other articles made of the hair of bears and buffaloes”; and adds that 
“their chiefs are distinguished from the soldiers by red scarfs made of 
the hair of buffaloes, curiously wrought.” t Father Marest also enume¬ 
rates among the employments of the Illinois Indians the making of 
“bands, belts, and sacks” from the hair of thebuftalo.J Brackenridge, 
in a work published in 1814, says: “The wool of the buffaloe has a 
peculiar fineness, even surpassing that of the merino. I have seen 
gloves made of it, little inferior to silk. But for the difficulty of sep¬ 
arating the hair, it might become a very important article of commerce. 
Should any means be discovered of effecting this, or should it be found 
that at certain seasons there is less of this mixture, the buffalo wool 
must become of prime importance in manufactures.” This author adds 
in a footnote as follows: “ It is curious to observe, that in the instruction 
to Iberville by the King of France, two things were considered of the 
first importance, the pearl fishery and the buffaloe wool Charlevoix 
observes, that he is not surprised that the first should not have been 
attended to, but he thinks it strange that the second should be neglected 
even to his time.”§ 

The early explorers of the country east of the Mississippi evidently 
very generally looked npon the buffalo as an animal that would prove 

* Charlevoix says, in describing the Illinois Indians: “ Their Wives are sufficiently 
dexterous: They spin the Buffalo’s Wool, and make it as fine as that of English Sheep. 
Sometimes one wonld even take it for Silk. They make Staffs of it, which they dye 
black, yellow, and a dark-red. They make Gowns of it, which they sew with the Thread, 
made of the Sinews of Roe-Bucks.”— Letters , etc., English ed., p. 293. 

t Hist. Coll. Louisiana, Vol. II, p. 288. 

t Kip’s Early Jesuit Missions, p. 199. 

$ Views of Louisiana, p. 57. 
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of very great economic value. M. de la Galissonnifere, in a “Memoir on 
the French Colonies in North America,** written in 1750, speaks especi¬ 
ally of the prospective value of the buffalo to the French settlers of the 
Illinois country. After describing the vast prairies “ waiting only for 
the plough,* he refers to their being “ covered with an innumerable mul¬ 
titude of buffaloes,—a species,” he says, “ which will probably not run 
out for many centuries hence, both because the country is not sufficiently 
peopled to make their consumption perceptible, and because, the hides 
not being adapted to the same uses as those of the European race, it 
will never happen that the animals will be killed solely for the sake of 
their skins, as is the practice among the Spaniards of the River de la 
Plata. 

“If the Illinois buffaloes do not supply the tanneries with much,* M. 
Galissonni&re continues, “eventually, advantages at least equivalent 
may reasonably be expected, on which we cannot prevent ourselves 
dwelling for a moment. 

“ ist These animals are covered with a species of wool, sufficiently fine 
to be employed in various manufactures, as experience has demonstrated. 

“2 nd - It can scarcely be doubted that, by catching them young and 
gelding them, they would be adapted to ploughing; perhaps, even, they 
would possess the same advantage that horses have over domestic oxen, 
that is, superior swiftness; they appear to be as strong, but perhaps are 
indebted for this to wild breeding; in other respects, they do not seem 
difficult to tame; a 4 or 5 year old Bull and Cow have been seen that 
were extremely gentle. 

“ 3d. Were the Illinois country sufficiently well settled to admit of 
the people inclosing a great number of these animals in parks, some of 
them might be salted, a business susceptible of being extended very con¬ 
siderably, without Illinois possessing a large population for that pur¬ 
pose. This trade would perhaps enable us to dispense with Irish beef 
for Martinico, and even to compete with the English, and at a lower 
rate, for the supply of the Spanish Colonies.* # 

It appears that in 1821 a joint-stock company was formed in the Brit¬ 
ish Red River Colony, under the high-sounding title of the “ Buffalo 
Wool Company,* whose express objects were “ to provide a substitute 
for wool, which substitute was to be the wool of the wild buffalo, which 
was to be collected in the Plains, and manufactured both for the use of 
the colonists and for export, and to establish a tannery for manufactur¬ 
ing the buffalo-hides for domestic purposes.* A capital of two thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling was raised, and orders sent to England for ma¬ 
chinery, implements, dyes, and skilled workmen. Two immigrations of 
operatives arrived, including “ curriers, skinners, sorters, wool-dressers, 
teasers, and bark manufacturers, of all grades, ages, and sexes.* For a 
time money was plenty, wages high, and the prospects golden. But 
events proved the scheme to be grounded on miscalculation, which, with 
the extravagant expenditure indulged in by the company, soon brought 
grief, not only to all the participants, but in a measure affected the for¬ 
tunes of the whole colony. It was found that “ the wool and the hides 
were not to be got, as stated, for the picking up; the hides soon costing 
the company 6«. each, and the wool 1$. 6d. per pound.* But, according 
to Ross (from whom these statements are compiled), “ the bottle and the 
glass* were too freely circulated; spirits were imported by the hogs¬ 
head, and scenes of disorder and intemperance followed; both officials 

* Documents relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York; procured 
in Holland, England, and France, by John Komeyn Brodhead, Esq., etc.. Vol. X, pp. 
230, 231. 
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and operatives were “ wallowing in intemperance r ; the hides were al¬ 
lowed to rot, the wool to spoil, and the tannery proved a complete fail¬ 
ure. The company, besides expending their capital, found themselves 
irretrievably in debt to their bankers, and bankruptcy followed. “ A 
few samples of cloth,” continues Mr. Boss, “ had, indeed, been made and 
sent home; bat that which cost two pounds ten shillings per yard in 
Bed Biver, would only fetch four shillings and sixpence in England! ” 
But, though the enterprise itself disastrously failed, mainly through mis¬ 
management and gross indiscretion, its indirect results were neverthe¬ 
less beneficial to the colony.* 

Dr. Bichardson also states that the wool of the buffalo “ has been man¬ 
ufactured in England into a remarkably fine and beautiful cloth, and in 
the colony of Osuaboyna, on the Bed Biver, a warm and durable coarse 
cloth is formed of it.” t 

Although the soft woolly hair of the buffalo is evidently well adapted 
for the manufacture of cloth, I have heard of no other attempts toward 
its utilization. Of late, however, a traffic has sprang up along the line 
of the Kansas railroads in the bones, which are gathered for the pur¬ 
pose of shipment east for the manufacture of fertilizing material. Mr. 
€. F. Morse, the General Superintendent of the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fd Bailroad, writes, under date of June 2,1875, that the “ bone 
business is still quite heavy, and will probably last for one or two years 
longer.” From bis accompanying statements of buffalo products shipped 
over that road daring the last three years, it appears that the shipment 
of bones in 1872 amounted to eleven hundred and thirty-five thousand 
three hundred pounds; for 1873, twenty-seven hundred and forty-three 
thousand one hundred and ten pounds; for 1874, sixty-nine hundred 
and fourteen thousand nine hundred pounds, or treble the amount of 
the previous year, and six times that of 1872. 

Among the products of the buffalo, mention of “ buffalo chips,” or 
bois de vache , as the French voyageura term it, should not be omitted. 
This material, as most persons doubtless well know, is simply the dried 
excrement of the buffalo, which the traveller on the treeless plains finds 
a very serviceable substitute for wood. As Dr. Elliott Cones has re¬ 
cently remarked, in an interesting and very humorously written article 
on this subject, “As an agent in the progress of civilization, the spirit 
of which is expressed in the remark that westward the coarse of empire 
takes its way, the buffalo chip rises to the plane of the steam-engine and 
the electric telegraph, and acquires all the dignity which is supposed to 
enshroud questions of national importance or matters of political econ¬ 
omy. I am not sure, indeed, that it is not entitled to still higher rank, 
for it is certain, at any rate, that we move in some parts of the West 
without either steam or electricity (mules replacing both), where it 
would be as impossible to live without buffalo chips as to exist without 
flour, coffee, and tobacco.” J In the narrative of military reconnaissances 
and other Government explorations of the Plains, as well as of those 
of private explorers and travellers, the first meeting with buffalo-chips 
is chronicled as something intimately affecting the welfare of the party, 
as it not only generally gives promise of soon meeting with herds of the 
animals themselves, but insures fuel for the camp-fire and for culinary 
purposes in regions where other sources of fuel are either precarious or 
entirely wanting. In the b istory of travel across the great interior plains, 
from those of Texas to those of the Saskatchewan, no other element, 

* Boss (Alexander), Bed Biver Settlement, pp. 69-72. 

t Fauna Boreal i-American a, Vol. I, p. 282. 

t “ Chips from the Buffalo's Workshop .”—Forest and Stream , (extra sheet,) April 1,1875. 
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not even water, figures more prominently. Its absence in the treeless 
districts necessitates the transportation of wood as an indispensable 
part of the camp stores, while its presence not only renders this need¬ 
less, but insures all those ordinary comforts of camp-life that the con¬ 
veniences of a camp-fire always bring. Hence its importance as a civil¬ 
izing agent cannot well be overrated. The misery experienced when, 
during rainy seasons, it is temporarily too wet to burn,—the deprivation 
of the “cup that cheers but not inebriates,” and of all means of cook¬ 
ing,—gives one a most vividly realizing sense of what his condition might 
be, for days and weeks, were it not for this invaluable resource. 

How long the chip will endure the vicissitudes of the weather under 
the dry atmosphere of the Plains it is impossible to say, but its decom¬ 
position is slow, as it will remain in a serviceable condition for years. 
After an exposure of six months it burns quite readily, but is not at its 
best as an article of fuel till it has had the suns and frosts of a year. It 
burns in much the same manner as peat, and though making but little 
flame yields a very intense heat. Strips of buffalo fat thrown on at 
intervals during the evening add a bright blaze, furnishing the explorer 
with ample light by which to write up his notes of the day’s work, and 
enlivening the camp with all the cheer afforded by the pifion and pitch- 
pine camp-fires of the mountains or other wooded districts. Especially 
grateful does this “ buffalo-chip” fire thus become in the long cold even¬ 
ings of the hunter’s winter camp on the Plains. 

Another use to which buffalo chips are sometimes put is that of mark¬ 
ing trails, and even surveyor’s lines and points, it temporarily serving 
the office of stones and stakes in places where timber and stones are 
not to be obtained, as is the case over so large a part of the Great 
Plains. 


3.—THE CHASE. 

An account of the means and methods by which the buffalo has be 
come so nearly exterminated forms an interesting chapter in its history, 
since they have varied at different times and at different localities, in 
accordance with the customs of the different Indian tribes, and with the 
wants and implements of the white man. 

When the Jesuit missionaries first visited the Illinois prairies, it seems 
to have been a general custom with the Indians of the Mississippi Val¬ 
ley to hnnt the buffalo by the aid of fire, accounts of which have been 
left us by Hennepin, Du Pratz, Charlevoix, and others. Hennepin says: 
“ When the Savages discover a great Number of those Beasts together, 
they likewise assemble their whole Tribe to encompass the Bulls, and 
then set on fire the dry Herbs about them, except in some places, which 
they leave free; and therein lay themselves in Ambuscade. The Bulls, 
seeing the Flame round them, run away through those Passages where 
they see no Fire; and there fall into the Hands of the Savages, who by 
these Means will kill sometimes above sixscore in a day.”* 

Charlevoix’s account of the Indian method of hunting the buffalo is 
as follows: “ In the Southern and Western Parts of Neic France , on both 
Sides the Mississippi, the most famous Hunt is that of the Buffaloe, 
which is performed in this Manner: The Hunters range themselves on 
four Lines, which form a great Square, and begin by setting Fire to the 
Grass and Herbs, which are dry and very high: Then as the Fire gets 
forwards, they advance, closing their Lines: The Buffaloes, which are 
extremely afraid of Fire, keep flying from it, and at last find themselves 

* A New Discovery of a Vast Country in America, p. 90, London, 1698. 
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so cronded together that they are generally every one killed. They say 
that a Party seldom retains from hunting without killing Fifteen Hun¬ 
dred or Two Thousand. Bat lest the different Companies should hinder 
each other, they all agree before they set oat about the Place where 
they intend to hunt,” etc. # 

Mr. J. G. Shea also alludes to the general custom among the Indians 
of the Upper Mississippi of hunting buffaloes by fire, of which the 
buffaloes have a great dread. Finding it approaching them, “ they re¬ 
tire towards the centre of the prairie, where, being pressed together in 
great numbers, the Indians rush in with their arrows and musketry, and 
slaughter immense numbers in a few hours.” t 

Mr. Catlin, in his “ North American Indians,” has described with con¬ 
siderable detail the methods of hunting the buffalo among the Sioux 
Indians, and has given a series of six plates illustrative of the chase4 
According to this author, the chief hunting amusement of the Indians ' 
of the vicinity of the Teton River, a small tributary of the Missouri, 
which joins the latter at old Fort Pierre, in Southern Dakota, consists 
in the chase of the buffalo. Being bold and desperate horsemen, they 
almost invariably pursue the buffalo on horseback, despatching him 
with the bow and lance with apparent ease. The horses, being well 
trained to the chase, as well as very fleet, soon bring their riders along¬ 
side their game. The Indian, as well as nis horse, is divested of every¬ 
thing that might prove an encumbrance in running, the Indian even 
throwing off bis shield and quiver as well as his clothing; taking in his 
left band five or six arrows drawn from his quiver, he holds them ready 
for instant use, while he plies a heavy whip with his right. Biding near 
the rear of the herd he selects his animal, which he separates from the 
mass by dashing his horse between it and the herd, and, riding past it 
to the right, discharges his deadly arrow at the animal’s heart, which 
penetrates “to the feather.” Some, our author says, also pursue the 
animal with the lance. In this manner the Sioux were accustomed to 
destroy immense numbers of the buffalo, pursuing them in large hunt¬ 
ing-parties, and killing hundreds and even thousands in a single hunt. 
Mr. Catlin refers to one of these grand bunts that occurred just before 
his arrival at the Fur Company’s post at the mouth of the Teton, in 
May, 1833. A large herd of buffaloes appearing in sight on the opposite 
side of the river, a band of five hundred or six hundred Sioux horsemen 
forded the river about midday, and, recrossing the river at sundown, 
brought with them to the post fourteen hundred fresh buffalo tongues , 
which they readily exchanged for a few gallons of whisky, “which was 
soon demolished,” as our narrator states, “indulging them in a little and 
harmless carouse.” Not a skin, nor a pound of meat, except the tongues, 
was saved from these slaughtered hundreds. 

In wiuter, when from the depth of the snow these huge creatures are 
unable to move rapidly, they fall an easy prey to the Indian, who over¬ 
takes them readily upon bis snow-shoes, and despatches them with his 
bow and arrow, or drives his lance to their hearts. This being the 
season for gathering the robes, it is also a period of great slaughter. 
The skins being stripped, off, the carcasses are generally left to the 
wolves, the Indians laying in during the fall a supply of dried meat for 
the winter. Catlin has also given an illustration of Indians disguised 
in wolf-skins creeping upon a herd that is unsuspectingly grazing ou the 

* Letters, Goadby’s English ed., p. 68. 

t Discovery and*Exploration of the Mississippi Valley, p. 18, footnote. 

t North American Indians, Vol. II, plates cvii-cxiii. 
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level prairie, where they are shot down before they are aware of thoir 
danger by their disguised enemies.* 

Lewis and Clarke describe a very novel method of destroying the buf¬ 
faloes formerly practised by the Minnetar ( ees of the Upper Missouri. 
This mode of hunting was to select one of the most active and fleet 
young men, who, disguised with a buffalo-skiu fastened about his body, 
with the horns and ears so secured as to deceive the buffalo, placed him¬ 
self at a convenient distance between the herd of buffalo and some of the 
river precipices, which sometimes extend for miles. His companions 
in the meantime get in the rear and along the flanks of the herd, and, 
showing themselves at a given signal, advance upon the herd. The 
herd thus alarmed runs from the hunters toward the disguised Indian, 
whom they follow at full speed toward the river. The Indian who 
thus acts as a decoy, when the precipice is reached, suddenly secures 
himself in some crevice of the cliff which he had previously selected, 
leaving the herd on the brink. It is then impossible for the foremost of 
the herd to retreat or to turn aside, being pressed on by those behind, 
who see no danger except from the pursuing Indians. They are thus 
tumbled headlong over the cliff, strewing the shore with their dead 
bodies. The Indians then select as much meat as they wish, the rest 
being abandoned to the wolves. A little above the mouth of Judith 
River, on the Missouri, Lewis and Clarke passed a precipice, about one 
hundred and twenty feet in height, at the base of which lay scattered 
the fragments of at least one hundred carcasses of buffaloes, although 
many had already been carried away by the water.t 

Lewis and Clarke also describe the Indian method of hunting the buf¬ 
falo on the ice, as witnessed by them March 29,1805, at their wintering- 
post on the Missouri River, about thirty miles above the present site of 
Fort Abraham Lincoln, Dakota Territory. Every spring, say these 
authors, as the river is breaking up, the plains are set on fire by the 
Indians. The buffaloes are thus tempted to cross the river in search of 
the fresh green grass that springs up immediately after the burning. 
In crossing they often find themselves insulated on large pieces of float¬ 
ing ice. The Indians seize these opportunities for their attack, passing 
nimbly across the trembling ice, where the footsteps of the huge animals 
are unsteady and insecure. The buffalo being thus unable to offer re¬ 
sistance, the hunter gives him his death-wound and paddles his ice-raft 
to the shore and secures his prey.f 

The Indians of the Northern Plains were long in the habit of hunting 
the buffalo by impounding them, or by driving them into an artificial 
enclosure constructed for the purpose, within which the buffaloes were 
at their mercy. Various descriptions of this method have been given 
by different travellers, but one of the most recent is that by Hind, in his 
44 Narrative of the Assinniboine and Saskatchewan Expedition, 77 § where 
he describes the method as practised in 1859 by the Plain Cree Indians 
of the Qu’appelle and Saskatchewan Plains. The pound is described 
as circular, enclosing an area of about one hundred and twenty feet in 
diameter, formed of the trunks of trees set in the ground and bound 
together by withes, and braced by external supports. Converging rows 
of bushes extend from the pound a distance of several miles into the 
prairie, where their extremities are about one and a half to two miles 
apart. These bushes are termed “dead men,” and serve to guide the 

* North American Indians, Vol. II. pp. 249-257. 

t Lewis and Clarke’s Expedition, Vol. I, p. 235. 

t Lewis and Clarke’s Expedition, Vol. I, p. 175. 

$ Canadian Exploring Expeditions, etc., Vol. I, pp. 355-359. 
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buffaloes into the pound. When all is ready for action, skilled hunters 
mounted on fleet ponies, partly sorroond a herd and start them in the 
direction of the pound, being aided by confederates stationed in hollows, 
who, when the buffaloes take a wrong direction, rise and wave their 
robes to change their coarse. If when the “ dead men” are reached the 
buffaloes are disposed to pass through them, Indians stationed behind 
appear, and by the shaking of robes nrge on the herd toward the pound. 
Thus tne band is pressed on between the narrowing lines of “dead men” 
to the entrance of the pound. This is closed by a heavy tree-trunk placed 
about a foot from the ground, inside of which is a ditch sufficiently deep 
to prevent the enclosed buffaloes from jumping out. No sooner has the 
fatal leap been made than the imprisoned animals rush wildly around 
the enclosure in search of some point of escape. With the utmost silence, 
women and children hold their robes before every orifice, until the whole 
herd is brought in. When all are enclosed the slaughter begins; the 
hunters, climbing to the top of the fence, spear or shoot, with bows and 
arrows or fire arms, the bewildered buffaloes now so wholly within their 
power. Soon rendered frantic with rage and fear, the stronger toss, 
crush, or impale the weaker. In this dreadful scene of confusion and 
slaughter, says Hind, “ the shouts and screams of the excited Indians 
rise above the roaring of the bulls, the bellowing of the cows, and the 
piteous moaning of the calves. The dying straggles of so many huge 
and powerful auimals crowded together create a revolting and terrible 
scene, dreadful from the excess of its cruelty and waste of life, but with 
occasional displays of wonderful brute strength and rage; while man, 
in his savage, untutored, and heathen state, shows, both in deed and 
expression, how little he is superior to the noble beasts he so wantonly 
and cruelly destroys.” 

“ The conflict over,” says Hind, “ animals of every age, from old bulls 
to young calves of three months old, were huddled together, in all the 
forced attitudes of violent death. Some lay on their backB, with eyes 
starting from their heads, and tongues thrust out through clotted gore, 
and others were impaled on the horns of the old and strong bulls. Others 
again, which had been tossed, were lying with broken backs, two or 
three deep. One little calf hung suspended on the horns of a bull, which 
had impaled it in the wild race round and round the pound.” Of the 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty animals usually killed at each im¬ 
pounding, only the best and fattest are utilized, the flesh of these being 
removed and dried in the sun. 

Sometimes the attempts at impounding are unsuccessful, an instance 
of which is mentioned by Mr. Hind. After the pound was nearly full, 
an old bull espied a narrow crevice which had not been closed by the 
robes of those on the outside, whose duty it was to conceal every 
orifice; making a dash at this, he forced himself through, breaking the 
fence, when the whole herd ran helter-skelter through the gap, a few 
only beiug speared or shot through with arrows in their attempt to 
escape. 

Simpson says that iu January, 1840, the buffaloes were so numerous 
about Carlton House as to render it necessary to remove the haystacks 
into the Fort to prevent their being devoured by the buffaloes. In the 
vicinity of the fort were three camps of Assinniboines, each of whom 
had its buffalo pound, into which they drove forty or fifty animals daily; 
“ and I afterwards learned,” says Simpson, “ that in other places these 
pounds were actually formed of piled-up carcasses.” * 

* Simpson (Thomas), Narrative of the Discoveries on the North Coast of America, 
etc., pp. 402,404. 
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Audubon states that the Gros Ventres, Blackfeefc, and Assinuiboines 
often also took the buffalo in large pens in a similar manuer. Two con¬ 
verging fences, built of sticks, logs, and brushwood, form in a similar 
way a funnel-shaped entrance to the enclosure or “park,” as it is usually 
called, which may be either square or round according to the nature of 
the ground. The narrow end or entrance is always on the verge of a 
sudden break in the prairie, ten or fifteen feet deep, and is made as 
strong as possible. When the pen is ready a young man, very swift of 
foot, starts at daylight towards the herd thaCt is to be taken, provided 
with a bison’s hide and head, with which he is to disguise himself for 
the purpose of acting as a decoy. On nearing the herd he bleats like a 
calf, and makes his way slowly towards the mouth of the converging 
fences leading to the pen. Repeating the cry at intervals, the buffaloes 
follow the decoy, while mounted Indians, riding to and fro along the 
flanks and rear of the herd, urge them on towards the funnel. A crowd 
of men, women, and children then come and assist in frightening them, 
the disguised Indian still occasionally bleating. As soon as the buffa¬ 
loes have fairly entered the road to the pen, the decoy runs to the edge 
of the precipice, quickly descends, and makes his escape by climbing 
over the fence forming the pen. The herd follows on until the leader 
is forced to leap down into the pen, and is followed by the whole herd, 
which being thus ensnared is easily destroyed, even the women and 
children participating in the slaughter.* 

This method, if not still practised in the Yellowstone country, was in 
use there at no distant date, since while with the Yellowstone Expedi¬ 
tion of 1873 I several times met with the remains of these pounds and 
their converging fences in the region above the mouth of the Big Horn 
River. They are here, I was told, used in entrapping the elk and deer 
as well as the buffalo; aud, according to Charlevoix, the Indians of 
Canada formerly huuted the moose, the caribou, aud the deer in a some¬ 
what similar mauner. 

On the plains, where no timber is available for the construction of 
pounds, the Iudians pursne a different but an almost equally destructive 
method. The hunting party, numbering usually hundreds of horsemen, 
select such a portiou of a large herd as they desire to destroy, and, 
surrounding them, thus cut them off from the rest of the herd, aud pre¬ 
vent their escape in every direction by enclosing them with a cordon of 
armed horsemen. The slaughter is begun simultaneously on all sides; 
and whichever way the herd moves they encounter their inviucible and 
deadly enemies. The slaughter usually continues until the whole “sur¬ 
round ” is killed, often numbering hundreds of animals. In their casual 
lmuts the Indiaus simply follow the herds on horseback, shooting from 
the saddle when in lull pursuit, using either bows and arrows or the 
modern fire-arms with great dexterity. 

Descriptions of the systematic expeditions of the Red River half-breed 
hunters have been given with greater or less fulness by McLean, Ross, 
Hind,t and others. The distinctive features of these grand hunting ex¬ 
peditions are their magnitude, the number of persons engaged in them, 
and the almost military character of their organization. As previously 
stated, these expeditions geuerally numbered from five hundred to upwards 
of twelve hundred carts, accompanied by from two hundred and fifty to 
six Hundred hunters, nearly twice this number of women and children, 

* Audubon and Bachman’s Quadrupeds of North America, Vol. II, p. 49. 
f McLean (John), Notes of Twenty-five Years’ Service in the Hudson’s Bay Territory, 
Vol. II, pp. 297-302; Ross (Alexander), The Red River Settlement, pp. 255-264; Hind 
{II. Y.), Canad. Expl. Expedition, Vol. II, pp. 110, 111. 
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besides a draught animal (either a horse or an ox) and a d 
cart, and riding animals in addition for the hunters. Setting 
Fort Garry, the expeditions for many years hunted over tin 
plains, extending their trips southward and westward over t 
and plains of the Red River, the Shayenne, and the Coteau d 
The Red River half-breed hunters have undoubtedly done 1 
terminate the buffalo than any other single cause, aud have 
wholly extirpated them throughout not only this vast regie 
over the extensive prairies of the Assinniboiue, the Qu’appe 
lower Saskatchewan. Their method of hunting was for sevei i 
horsemen armed with fire-arms to make a grand simultaueoi 
the very midst of the immense herds. An attack that Mi 
nessed he thus describes: “Our array in the field must 1 ; 
grand and imposing oue to those who had never seen the 
No less than four hundred huntsmen, all mounted, aud am ; 
ing for the word 4 Start !’ took up their position iu a line a 
the camp, while Captain Wilkie, with his spy-glass at his e; 1 
the buffalo, examined the ground, and issued his orders 
o’clock the whole cavalcade broke ground and made for the * 
at a slow trot, then at a gallop, and lastly at full speed. T 
was over a dead level, the plain having no hollow or sheltei I 

to conceal their approach.When the horsemei 

cattle might have been a mile and a half ahead; but they ha< 
to within four or five hundred yards before the bulls curv 
or pawed the ground. In a moment more the herd took flig , 
and rider are presently seen bursting iu among them; sin 
and all is smoke, dust, aud hurry. The fattest are first si I 
slaughter, and in less time than we have occupied with tl 
a thousand carcasses strew the plain. Those who have se 
of horse dart into battle may imagine the scene, which w< 
to depict. The earth seemed to tremble when the horse* 
when the animals fled it was like the shock of an earthqi 
was darkened; the rapid firing, at first distinct, soon bee ! 
more faint, and at last died away in the distance. Two i 
was over; but several hours elapsed before the result was i 
hunters reassembled; .... in the evening no lea i 
hundred and seventy-five tongues were brought into can 
The dexterity in loading and firing on horseback whi 
exhibited by these half-breeds, as well as their tactiu re 
game on the field of slaughter after the killing is over, i 
as surprising. Formerly, when hunting with the old fli ! 
says Mr. Taylor,t they would drop a charge of powder i I 
the hand, thence into the muzzle of the gun, following l 
from a stock carried in the mouth, firing as often as this i 
be repeated. The use of the modern breech-loading 
long since reudered this process needless. They seldo 
to designate their own animals, though some do so, lea ! 
then a sash, and so on, uutil, as often happens, these in • 
tion fail, five or six to a dozen buffaloes being gene 
single run by a good hunter. Riding iu clouds of dus 
company with hundreds of other horsemen, crossing am 
other’s tracks, among dead and wounded as well as i 
fled and fleeing animals, it certainly evinces, on the pa I 
no small degree of discriminating power, after an h< 

* Red River Settlement, pp. 255-257. 

tMS. Notes, as previously cited. 
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bewildering confusion, to tell not only the number of animals he has 
killed, but also the exact spot where each lies. Yet this, we are told, is 
constantly (Tone. 

According to Simpson, the Red River hunter, in winter, wli^n the 
snow was too deep to pursue them on horseback, approached the buffa¬ 
loes by crawling to them on the snow, disguised sometimes by a close 
dun-colored cap, furnished with upright ears, to give him the appearance 
of a wolf, which, through constant association, the buffaloes regard 
without dread. Towards spring, when the deep snow is covered with 
a hard crust, which, while it supports the hunter, proves a great im¬ 
pediment to the buffaloes, they are easily run down by the hunters, and 
despatched with daggers while flounderiug in the deep drifts, even 
women and boys assisting in killing the then almost helpless animals.* 

The two modes of hunting the buffalo chiefly practised at present are 
the pursuit ou horseback and the 44 still hunt.” The first named is the 
one usually chosen when sport aud excitement are the things mainly 
desired, the still hunt being practised when a supply of meat or of hides 
is the object. The latter method affords but little excitement, and en¬ 
tails, with proper precautions, little or no risk of life or limb ou the 
part of the hunter. Parties hunting for pleasure prefer the chase on 
horseback, shooting from the saddle with heavy revolvers at close range 
when at full gallop. Success depends almost wholly, provided the hun¬ 
ter is a good rider, upon the speed and bottom of his horse, aud is 
really about as noble sport as attacking a herd of domestic cattle would 
be. The chase ou horseback of a drove of Texan cattle would be far 
more dangerous, and attended probably with as much excitement, 
except that in the case of the buffalo the hunter has the con¬ 
sciousness of pursuing a nominally wild animal, and hence legitimate 
game. That the chase ou horseback affords the wildest excitement is an 
undeniable fact. The swift pursuit of the flying mass of buffaloes, the 
mingling with the terrified herd, the singling out of the victim, the 
rapid shots at the huge moving bulk of hair and flesh, at so close range 
that the game is almost within reach of the hand, the tottering fall or 
the headlong tumble of the doomed animal, the risk of pursuit by a 
wounded bull maddened with pain, the general din and confusion, with 
the double risk of collision with the blindly fleeing monsters or of be¬ 
ing thrown by treacherous marmot or badger holes, or anon the long 
pursuit of an animal which, though pierced with a dozen balls, still 
rushes on, can, of coarse, yield only excitement of the intensest kiud, 
both for the rider and his steed. This method is the favorite one with 
hunting parties from the East or from abroad, as well as of the officers 
and soldiers of the United States Cavalry, when the latter are stationed 
within or near the range of the buffalo, or are passing through its 
range, at the expense, usually, of several of the best horses in the com¬ 
mand. The destruction of the buffalo duriug these hunts is not gener¬ 
ally very great, though amounting annually, in the aggregate, to many 
thousands; but the demoralization of the herd produced by the fright 
and the chase has a most deleterious influence on their stability and in¬ 
crease. 

The still hunt is far more fatal, and is the method adopted by the pro¬ 
fessional hunter, who throughout the year makes it his ehief business 
to hunt the buffalo for its commercial products. The buffalo being 
naturally unsuspicious and sluggish, even to stupidity, is readily ap¬ 
proached within easy range, even in a level couutry, where the slight 
herbage of the plains is the only shelter. Buffalo-hunting heuce requires 

'Narrative of the Discoveries on the North Coast of America, etc., p. 404. 
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peciauy aeer ana pronguorns. xne cmei precauuon necessary is to 
keep to the leeward of the herd, in order not to give them the 44 scent,” 
as this alarms them even when no enemy is in sight, being sufficient to 
“stampede” a herd at a long distance. The buffaloes can ordinarily be 
approached to withiu a thousand yards in a perfectly level and open 
country, and with a slight growth of herbage for shelter it is easy to 
creep up to within a hundred yards, and by aid of ravines to within 
tweuty or thirty paces. I have seen hunters approach within thirty 
yards of a herd when their only cpver was grass and weeds a foot or 
so in height. The old bulls are always less wary than the cows and 
younger bulls; they also, to a great extent, keep in the rear and on the 
outskirts of the herd. As generally only the younger animals are de¬ 
sired, and especially the young cows, the hunters often have to creep 
past the old bulls in order to get within range of the cows. Where 
slight inequalities of the ground have favored the hunters, I have seen 
them pass within a few paces of the quietly reclining, ruminating old 
bulls, in trying to get within range of the more desirable game beyond 
without the patriarchs of the herd being alarmed by the hunter’s ap¬ 
proach. The half wild Texan steers are often far more wary than the 
unsuspecting herds of buffaloes. 

The professional hunter, when desiring to load his teams with meat, 
will rarely make his first shot at a greater distance than fifty to seventy- 
five yards. If the shot result fatally, the herd rarely moves more than 
fifty yards before stopping to look for the cause of the mishap to their 
fallen companion, and turning half round to get a good view rearward, 
they thus present themselves in the best possible position to the hunter 
at still short range. Here others fall before the hunter’s shots; the herd, 
again slightly startled, moves on a few paces, aud again stops to gaze. 
The hunter, still keeping prostrate, approaches, if necessary, undercover 
of those already killed, and continues the work of destruction. The 
shots are thus often repeated till fifteen, tw euty, or even thirty buffaloes 
are killed before the herd becomes thoroughly alarmed and, in hunter’s 
parlauce, 44 stampedes.” By keeping prostrate the hunter is able to 
creep up to the herd again as it recedes, till he has killed enough to fur¬ 
nish loads for his teams; and even sometimes he has to rise and drive 
away the stupid creatures to prevent the living from playfully goring 
the dead! When the hunter is thus successful, it is termed “getting a 
stand on the herd.” A 44 stand” is most surely made in nearly level 
ground. In shooting from ravines, the herd usually runs away after 
three to five or six of their number have fallen. During the rutting 
season, If a cow falls at the first shot, the hunter is pretty sure of a 
44 stand,” and of getting a dozen or more shots, if he keeps prostrate and 
uses due caution. As soon as he rises the buffaloes seem at once to 
recognize the cause of their trouble, and generally immediately stam¬ 
pede; but so long as he remains prone they seem to have no perception 
of the character of their enemy, and often do not notice him at all. A 
“stand” can usually be obtained, by due care, at any time from May to 
December, but during the rest of the year the buffaloes are more wary, 
and often very lean, and the hunters say that the poorer they get, the 
wilder they become. 

The Kansas hunter for several years was generally able to reach the 
herds by an easy drive from either of the railroads that now intersect 
the State. Generally equipped with one to three four-mule teams, he 
was able, for a part of the season at least, to make daily trips from the 
herds to the points of shipment, although not unfrequently two days 
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were required to enable him to load his teams and make the round trip* 
The chief of a party is usually mounted on a pony, and, riding in advance, 
often has enough animals killed to furnish loads for his teams by the 
time the latter reach the scene of actiou. The dead buffaloes are then 
speedily “ butchered,”* a few minutes sufficing for each. The “saddle,” 
or the two hind quarters, and the tongue are usually the only parts 
saved; but in the case of calves and very fat yearlings the whole carcass 
is taken. The usual weight of a saddle is about two hundred pounds, 
which is sold at an average price of about three cents per pound deliv¬ 
ered at the cars, the buyer being generally on the spot to inspect it and 
superintend its packing for shipment. 

The regular or “ professional ” hunter formerly followed the buffalo 
herds the whole year, moving eastward or westward along the lines of rail¬ 
road as the buffaloes at different seasons changed their range. When the 
weather was too warm to $llow of the shipment of the meat to Eastern 
cities, they killed the creatures for their hides, each hunter in this way 
destroying hundreds in the course of a few months, though getting 
hardly enough for them to pay his expenses. A few of the more enter¬ 
prising preserved a portion of the meat by salting and smoking it. As 
no skins can be taken from those from which the quarters are taken, an 
animal is thus sacrifled for each hide taken and for each saddle saved. 

The life of a buffalo-hunter is one of hardship and exposure, and yet 
one of remarkable fascination to those who have ever engaged in such 
pursuits. In winter, owing to sudden changes of temperature, the 
hunter is often in great danger, since he is liable to be overtaken by 
storms and extreme cold when far out on the prairie, many miles from 
any means of protection. The early part of the winter of 1871-72 was 
one of remarkable severity in the West, even as far south as the plains 
of Northern Kansas, where, in December, 1871, several hunters perished 
from the cold, and many others were maimed from having been frost¬ 
bitten, some of whom narrowly escaped with their lives. Within the 
winter range of the northern herds of the Kansas buffaloes, a lone tree 
here and there, at the head of some ravine, usually forms the hunter’s 
sole dependence for firewood. His own improvidence, however, often 
deprives him of many comforts, as well as a considerable degree of se¬ 
curity, which a little trouble and care would secure to him. 

The life of a hunter seems always to tend more or less to barbarism, 
but especially is this the case with the buffalo-hunter. The “ buffalo 
rangers” of the Red River Settlements are described by Ross, Hind, 
and others, as speedily becoming unfitted for agricultural or other civ¬ 
ilized pursuits. Improvident and unthrifty in their habits, they riot in 
plenty during a part of the year, and again verge upon starvation be¬ 
fore the arrival of their annual hunting season. The buffalo-hunter of 
the Plains contrasts unfavorably in many respects with his Rocky 
Mountain brother. With the less degree of skill required in the chase 
of the stupid, unwieldy bison, as compared with the tact and caution 
required in the successful pursuit of the watchful pronghorn, the timid 
deer, the elk, or the bighorn, there is a corresponding lack of thrift and 
energy on the part of the hunter. In place of the buckskin suit of the 
Rocky Mountain hunte *, the buffalo-hunter goes clad in a coarse dress 
of canvas, stiffened with blood and grease. His hair often goes uncut 
and uncombed for mouths together, and his hands are frequently un¬ 
washed for many days. The culinary apparatus of a whole party con¬ 
sists of a single large coffee pot, a “Dutch-oven,” and a skillet, and the 

*The hunters appear to generally restrict this term to the dressing of the slain ani¬ 
mals; “ butchering/ 1 in their parlance, does not include the killing. 
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taDie-set oi a tin cap to eacn man, me tatter vessel oiten consisting 
merely of a battered fruit-can. Each man’s hunting knife not only does 
duty in butchering the buffalo, but is the sole implement used in de¬ 
spatching his food, supply! ng the*places of spoon and fork as well as knife. 
The bill of fare consists of strong coffee, often without milk or sugar, 
“ yeast powder bread,” and buffalo meat fried in buffalo tallow. When 
the meal is cooked, the party encircle the skillet, dip their bread in the 
fat, and eat their meat with their fingers. When bread fails, as often 
happens, “ buffalo straight,” or buffalo meat alone, affords them nour¬ 
ishing sustenance. Occasionally, however, the fare is varied with the 
addition of potatoes and canned frnits. They sleep generally in the 
open air, in winter as well as in summer, subjected to every inclemency 
of the weather. As may well be imagined, a buffalo-hunter, at the end 
of the season, is by no means prepossessing in his appearance, beiug, in 
addition to his filthy aspect, a paradise for hordes of nameless parasites. 
They are yet a rollicking set, and occasionally include men of intelli¬ 
gence, who formerly possessed an ordinary degree of refinement. Gen¬ 
erally none are more conscious of their unfituess for civilized society 
than themselves, and after a few years of such free border-life they can 
hardly be induced to abandon it and resume the restraints of civili¬ 
zation. 

Although successful in the pursuit of tho buffalo, their success arises 
from the unsuspicious nature of their victims rather than from skill in 
the use or selection of their arms. The improved breech-loading United 
States musket is their favorite weapon, and most of them will use no 
other. A few employ 8harp’s and Winchester rifles; arms of small 
caliber, however, they generally despise. Yet with these heavy arms, 
used, as they are, at short range, only about one shot in three proves 
fatal, many of the poor beasts getting but a broken leg in place of a fatal 
shot.* This is owing in part to carelessness or lack of skill in shooting, 
and in part to the inaccuracy of the arms. However good the gun may 
be originally, it soon deteriorates and is eventually ruined by rough 
usage. A few of the hunters have good guns, take good care of them, 
and use them effectively, killing their game as readily at three hundred 
and four hundred yards as do the others at oue-fourth that distance. A 
rifle having a calibre of inches is as effective a weapon against the 
buffalo as need be used, it accurate and skillfully employed, the fatality 
of the shot depending not so much upon the size of the ball used as 
upon the part of the animal hit. I have seen, for instance, an old buf¬ 
falo bull shot entirely through the body at a distance of two hundred 
and thirty yards by a ball from a six-pound rifle, having a calibre of 
only inches, the wound killing the animal almost instantly. 

4.—DOMESTICATION OF THE BUFFALO. 

Now that the buffalo is apparently so nearly exterminated, it is greatly 
to be regretted, not ouly that its ultimate extinction has been so rap¬ 
idly hastened by improvident and wanton slaughter, but that no per¬ 
sistent attempts have as yet been made to utilize this valuable animal 
by domestication. Never, perhaps, was*the time more favorable for 
such experiments than now, since.there are not only intelligent settlers 
liviug within or near the boundaries of its range, where the experiments 
might be tried without any of the risks that would attend a change of 

•When retnrning from a buffalo-hunt on the Kansas plains in January, 1872, my 
party fell in with a small band of these nufortunates, about thirty in number, nearly 
all of whom were in some way maimed, the greater part having broken legs. 


The early explorers of the Mississippi Valley believed that the buffalo, 
besides being valuable for its flesh and hide, might be made to take the 
place of the domestic ox in agricultural pursuits, and at the same time 
yield a fleece of wool equal in value, in respect to quality, to that of the 
sheep. That the buffalo calf may be easily reared and thoroughly tamed 
needs not at this late day to be proved. The known instances of their 
domestication are too many to admit even of enumeration, but they have 
usually been kept merely as objects of curiosity, and little or no care has 
been given to their reproduction in confinement, and few attempts have 
been made to train them to labor. 

As early as 1750, Kalin states that young buffaloes had frequently 
been taken to Quebec and kept among the tame cattle, but he adds that 
the climate there seemed too severe for them to bear, and that they 
commonly died in three or four years. The same writer also states that 
the calves of “the wild cows and oxen . . . which are to be met with 
in Carolina and other provinces to the south of Pennsylvania, 1 ” had been 
obtained by “ several people of distinction,” who “ brought them up 
among the tame cattle.” “ When grown up,” he adds, “ they were per¬ 
fectly tame, but at the same time very unruly, so that there was no in¬ 
closure strong enough to resist them if they had a mind to break through 
it; for as they possess a great strength in their neck, it was easy for 
them to overthrow the pales with their horns and to get into the corn¬ 
fields ; and as soon as they had made a road, all the tame cattle followed 
them. They likewise copulated with the latter, and by that means gen¬ 
erated, as it were, a new breed.”* 

Bernard Kornans also says (writing a century ago), “The bounteous 
hand of nature has here given, us an animal which, by experience, we 
know may easily be domesticated, whose fine wooll might yield good 
profit, and whose flesh is equal at least to our beef, aud yields as much 
tallow; i mean the buflfaloe.”t 

Gallatin also says that they were not only domesticated in Virginia, 
but that they were bred with domestic cattle, and that the mixed 
breed was fertile. “As doubts have lately been raised upon that point,” 
lie says, writing forty years ago, “I must say that the mixed breed was 
quite common fifty [now ninety] years ago, in some of the northwestern 
counties of Virginia; and that the cows, the issue of that mixture, 
propagated like all others. Ko attempt that I know of was ever made 
by the inhabitants to tame a buffalo of full growth. But calves were 
occasionally caught by’the dogs aud brought alive into the settlements. 
A bull thus raised was for a number of years owned in my immediate 
vicinity by a farmer living on the Mpnongahela, adjoining Mason and 
Dixon’s line. He was permitted to roam at large, and was no more 
daugerous to man than any bull of the common species. But to them 
he was formidable, and would not sufter any to approach within two 
or three miles of his own rauge. Most of the cows I knew were 
descended from him. For want of a fresh supply of the wild animal 
they have now merged into the common kind. They were no favorites, 
as they yielded less milk. The superior size and strength of the buffalo 
might have improved the breed of oxen for draft, but this was not 
attended to, horses being almost exclusively employed in that quarter 

* Kalm (Peter). Travels in North America (Forster's translation), Vol. I, p. 162. 

t Nat. Ilist. of East and West Florida, p. 174. 
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for agricultural pursuits.”* He adds that the buffalo is very intracta¬ 
ble, and is not known to have been domesticated by the Indians, t 

Sibley observes, in speaking of the buffalo of the Red River of the 
North, that “ in spring the calves are easily weaned, and when trained 
to labor become quite useful. One farmer, who had broken a bull to the 
plough, performed the whole work of the field with his aid alone.” { 

Mr. Robert Wickliffe, in a letter addressed to Messrs. Audubon and 
Bachman, dated Lexington, Kentucky, November 6,1843, has quite fully 
recorded the results of his own efforts at domesticating the buffalo. He 
says: w The herd of buffalo I now possess have descended from one or 
two cows that I purchased from a man who brought them from the 
country called the Upper Missouri; I have had them for about thirty 
years, but from giving them away and the occasional killing of them by 
mischievous persons, as well as other causes, my whole stock does not 
exceed ten or twelve. I have sometimes confied them in separate parks 
from other cattle, but generally they herd and feed with my stock of 
farm-cattle. ... On getting possession of the tame buffaloes, I 
endeavored to cross them as much as I could with my common cows, to 
which experiment I found the tame bull unwilling to accede, and lie 
was always shy of the buffalo cow, but the buffalo bull was willing 
to breed with the common cow. 

“ From the domestic cow I have crossed half breeds, one of which 
was a heifer; this I put with a domestic bull, and it produced a bull- 
calf. This I castrated and it made a very fine steer, and when killed 
produced very fine beef. I bred from the same heifer several calves, 
and then, that the experiment might be perfect, I put one of them to 
the buffalo bull, and she brought me a bull calf, which I raised to be a 
very fine large animal, perhaps the only one in the world of his blood, 
namely, a three-quarter, half-quarter, and a half quarter of the common 
blood. After making these experiments, I have left them to propagate 
their breed themselves, so that I have only had a few half-breeds, and 
they always proved the same, even by a buffalo bull. The full-blood is 
not as large as the improved stock, but as large as the ordinary stock 
of the country. The crossed or half-blood are larger than either 
the half-blood or common cow. The hump, brisket, ribs, and tongue of 
the full and half-blooded are preferable to those of the common beef, 
but the rouud and other parts are much inferior. The udder or bag of 
the buffalo is smaller than that of the common cow, but I have allowed 
the calves of both to run with their dams upon the same pasture, and 
those of the buffalo were always the fattest; and old hunters have told 
me that when a young buffalo calf is taken, it requires the milk of two 
cows to raise it. Of this I have no doubt, baviug received the same 
information from’hunters of the greatest veracity. The bag or udder of 
the half-breed is larger than that of full-blooded animals, and they 
would, I have no doubt, make good milkers. 

“ The wool of the wild buffalo grows on their descendants when domes¬ 
ticated, but I think they have less of wool than their progenitors. The 
domesticated buffalo still retains the grunt of the wild auimal, and is in¬ 
capable of making any other noise, and they will observe the habit of 
having select places within their feeding-grounds to wallow in. 

“The buffalo has a much deeper shoulder than the tame ox, but is 


* Gallatin (Albert), A Syuopsis of the Indian Tribes of North America; Trans. Amer. 
Antiquarian Soc., Vol. II, p. 139, footnote. 

t Dr. Woodliousc states that he had seen “ a few of these animals tamed in the Creek 
nation, running with the common cattle.”— Sitgreaves’s Report of an Exped. down the 
Zuni and Colorado Rivet's, p. 57. 

t Sibley (H. H.), in Schoolcraft’s History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian 
Tribes of the United States, Vol. IV, p. 110. 
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lighter behind. He walks more actively than the latter, and I think has 
more strength than a common ox of the same weight. 1 have broken 
them to the yoke, and found them capable of making excellent oxen; 
and for drawing wagons, carts, or other heavily laden vehicles on long 
journeys, they would, I think, be greatly preferable to the common ox. 
I have as yet had no opportunity of testing the longevity of the buffalo, 
as all mine that have died did so from accident, or were killed because 
they became aged. I have some cows that are nearly twenty years old, 
that are healthy and vigorous, and one of them has now a sucking calf. 

“The young buffalo calf is of a sandy red or rufous color, and com¬ 
mences changing dark brown at about six months old, which last color 
it always retains. The mixed breeds are of various colors; I have had 
them striped with black, on a gray ground, like the zebra, some of them 
brindled red, some pure red with white faces, and others red without 
any markings of white. The mixed bloods have not only produced in 
my stock from the tame and the buffalo bull, but I have seen the half- 
bloods reproducing, viz, those that were the product of the common 
cow and wild buffalo bull. I was informed that, at the first settlement 
of the country, cows that were considered best for milking were from 
the half-blood, down to the quarter, and even eighth, of the buffalo 
blood. But my experiments have not satisfied me that the half-buffalo 
bull will produce again. That the half-breed heifer will be productive 
from either race, as 1 have before stated, I have tested beyond the possi¬ 
bility of a doubt. 

“The domesticated buffalo retains the same haughty bearing that dis¬ 
tinguishes him in his natural state. He will, however, feed or fatten on 
whatever suits the tame cow, and requires about the same amount ot 
food. I have never milked either the full-blood or mixed breed, but 
have no doubt they might be made good milkers, although their bags 
or udders are less than those of the common cow; yet, from the strength 
of the calf, the dam must yield as much or even more milk than the 
common cow.”* 

From the foregoing the following facts are sufficiently attested : (1) 
That the buffalo is readily susceptible of domestication ; (2) that it in¬ 
terbreeds freely with the domestic cow; (3) that the half-breeds are 
fertile; and (4) that they readily amalgamate with the domestic cattle. 
The advantages that arise from the mixed race are less clearly apparent, 
as their adaptability to labor seems as yet to have not been properly 
tested, although the experiments of Mr. Wickliffe offer encouragement 
in this direction. A larger race than either of the original stocks seems, 

"Audubon and Bachman’s Quadrupeds of North America, VoJ. II, pp. 5*2-54. Mr. 
Wickliffe’s account of bis observations and experiments has been repeatedly quoted 
by different writers on the subject of the domestication of the buffalo (see Baird, 
Patent-Office Report, Agriculture, Part II, 185l-’5*2, pp. 1*26-1*28 ; Hind, Canadian Ex¬ 
ploring Expedition, Vol. II, p. 113), and embraces nearly all of importance as yet pub¬ 
lished relating to the subject;. 

In this connection may be noticed the astonishing dogmatism with which School¬ 
craft, four years after the publication of Mr. VVickliffe’s account of his experiments in 
domesticating the buffalo, and three years after its republication by Professor Baird, 
asserts that while “ the calf of the bison has often been captured on the frontiers,-and 
brought up with domestic cattle,” and been “ measurably tamed,” that tl it produces no 
cross,” and “ is utterly barren in this state.” He alludes also to the statement of Gomara 
that it is susceptible of domestication, bis statement being revived, Schoolcraft adds, 
.and u in a manner galvanized by a justly eminent writer [Humboldt],after the uniform 
observation of the French and English colonists of America, disaffirming [!],for more 
than two centuries, the practicability of its domestication”; and further states that 
“-aii visitors and travellers who have spoken on the subject coincide in the opinion that 
the bison is incapable of domestication , and that it is not without imminent peril to 
themselves that the fierce and untamable herds of it are hunted.”— History , Condition f 
and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United States , Part V (1856), p. 49. 
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prooauie improvement in minting qualities. 

The domestication of the buffalo has heretofore been undertaken only 
in regions where farm-labor was done chiefly by the use of horses or 
mules. Galissoni&re, as already noticed (see anted ,, p. 198), writing a 
century and a quarter ago, believed the buffalo would u be adapted to 
plougliing,”and that u they would possess thesame advantage that horses 
have o,ver domestic oxen, that is, superior swiftness,” bat the question 
has as yet received little attention. Being more active than the domes¬ 
tic ox, it 'seems highly probable that they might make a superior farm 
animal, especially since, as Professor Shaler suggests to me, they would 
be far better able to endure the intense heat of summer than ordiuary 
cattle, besides being swifter and stronger. 

From what is already known of the behavior of the buffalo under 
domestication, it seems altogether tractable and docile. A letter written 
by Mr. P. B. Thompson, sr., to Professor Shaler, respecting the domes¬ 
tication of the buffalo in Kentucky, bears further on this point. Mr. 
Thompson says (under date of 44 Harrodsburgli,Ky. ? October 30, 1875”): 
u In reply to your inquiry relative to the buffaloes formerly owned by 
Col. George C. Thompson, of Shawnee Springs, Mercer County, permit 
me to say that my remembrance of them runs back at least fifty years. 
My first recollection is that there was a bull and three cows. They were 
kept in a park of about sixty acres of blue-grass. In the same park 
were about fifty deer, and from seven to twelve elk. The animals in 
the park were fed but little, and given the same food as other cattle. 
The elk and deer were but slightly domesticated, but the buffaloes be¬ 
came as gentle as any other cattle that were not constantly haudled. I 
have been often within a few feet of them, and have no doubt that they 
could have been used as beasts of labor, or that the females would have 
submitted to milking. There were but few young, they being poor 
breeders, which was probably the effect of neglect. They were very 
long-lived; one of them must have been thirty years old, the others 
over twenty. The bull died many years ago; the last cow about a year 
since. 

“ During the whole time I do not think they ever broke a fence, or 
went beyond the limits of the park unless driven. Other cattle were 
put in the park, and it was used at times for a calf lot. They were not 
vicious to either cattle, horses, hogs, or sheep. The two last left were 
cows, who survived the bull at least fifteen years. They were calved in 
the park, and, as I have said before, were docile and harmless.” 

No attempt appears as yet to have been made to perpetuate an un¬ 
mixed domestic race of the buffalo. Probably after a few generations 
they would lose much of their natural untractableness, and when cas¬ 
trated would doubtless form superior working cattle, from their greater 
size and strength and great natural agility. While on the plains in 
18711 made extensive inquiries as to the possibility of the buffalo being 
domesticated and trained to work, aud while the general opiuion seemed 
to be that such a thing was wholly feasible, I could not learn that it had 
been properly attempted. I heard of instances where buffaloes bad 
been broken to the yoke, and, though strong and serviceable, they were 
at times rather unmanageable. When on a journey they are liable, it 
is said, when thirsty, 44 to break for water,” rushing precipitately down 
the steep banks of the nearest stream to slake their thirst, dragging 
after them the wagon to which they may be attached, with, of course, 
rather unpleasant results. 

The fate of extermination so surely awaits, sooner or later, the buffalo 
iu its wild state that its domestication becomes a matter of great iuter- 
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est ? and is well worthy of the attention of intelligent stock-growers, 
some of whom should be willing to take a little trouble to perpetuate 
the pure race in a domestic .state. The attempt can be hardly regarded 
otherwise than as an enterprise that would eventually yield a satisfac¬ 
tory and probably a profitable result, with the possibility of adding 
another valuable domestic animal to those we already possess. It 
seems probable, also, that a mixed race might be reared to good 
advautage.[ # ] 

[* Since the original publication of this paper, some months since, I have met with 
the following interesting account of the successful attempt to domesticate the buffalo 
in Howard County, Nebraska, published in the Turf, Field, and Farm newspaper of 
New York City, in the issue of November 10, 1876. An attempt to communicate with 
Mr. Cunningham, the authority for the statements given below, having proved unsuc¬ 
cessful, I can only give the matter at second hand. The account in full is as follows: 

“ It has been fully demonstrated, and may be now set down as an established fact, 
that the cross of the buffalo with milch cows are of a gentle disposition, and yield a 
fair amount of very rich milk. The male produce of this cross make excellent balls, 
and when crossed with good milkers of any of the milch families, yield largely of a 
rich quality of milk, from which the finest butter can be made. In certain sections of 
Nebraska, especially in Howard County, half and quarter bred buffalo stock is quite 
common. Notwithstanding the dairy stock in that State, crossed originally with the 
buffalo, were of au ordinary character, the half-breds yield an average of fourteen to 
sixteen quarts per day, the milk being of a rich and fiue flavor, making the best of 
batter, and very nearly equalling the Jerseys in the quantity obtained from a given 
proportion. These facts are obtained from J. \V. Cunningham, esq., now of Erie, Pa., 
formerly of Howard County, Nebraska, who vouches for their correctness, having 
largely experimented with these half and quarter bred buffalo cows. This will prove 
of great value to tbousauds of breeders and farmers iu the far West, and notably so 
in view of the fact that besides the dairy quality which these half-breds possess in a 
remarkable degree, they take on flesh and fat rapidly, and make excellent beef.” 

In another column of the same issue occurs the following: 

“ The long-mooted question whether the buffalo cannot be snccessfally utilized for 
dairy purposes is now in a fair way of being satisfactorily settled. The apprehen¬ 
sions hitherto entertained regarding the untamable nature of the buffalo, and that the 
characteristics of this branch of the bovine family would be certain to crop out through 
indefinite crossings, appear to be totally groundless. As will be seen under the head 
of stock items, in this day’s issue, the buffalo, or more properly American bison 
(Bos americanus ), is being used extensively in portions of the State of Nebraska bor¬ 
dering on the wild prairies of the far West for stock purposes, and that half and quar¬ 
ter bred females of the bison family yield an abundant supply of rich milk. A remark¬ 
able feature connected with this cross of the bison with domestic cattle is the fact that 
the color of the bison and the majority of its distinguishing characters disappear after 
successive crossings. Its outward conformation iB also in process of time in a great 
degree lost sight of. The hunch, or lump of flesh covering the long spinous processes 
of the dorsal vertebra, becomes diminished with each successive cross, and will 
doubtless also disappear entirely as the original type becomes merged in the domestic 
animal. 

“Mr. J.W. Cnnningham, now living at Erie,Pa., formerly of Howard County, Ne¬ 
braska, in a recent letter presents many interesting facts in connection with this sub¬ 
ject, based upon bis own experience, which renders them of great importance to the 
farmers and breeders of the western country. He writes: * The buffaloes on my ranch 
consisted of two young cows and one bull. I fed them carefully with-the cows, but 
kept them oonfine'd at night. In the spring it was discovered that two of my cows 
were with calf by the buffalo bull. The calves proved to be both heifers. When 
three years old they became mothers, the sire being of short-horn stock. The calves 
were weaned, and the mothers, although showing some of the buffalo characteristics, 
proved to be very good milkers, quite gentle, giving au average of fourteen quarts of 
milk per day for at least five mouths, and such rich milk I never saw. This strain of 
buffalo stock extends through a considerable section of Howard County. I have a 
half-bred bull of this stock which proves to be both useful and attractive. There are 
others, I learn, in other sections of Nebraska who own half and quarter breeds that 
prove to be very hardy.’ From other sources in the West we learn that the cross of 
the American bison with native and grade short-horn cattle has proved completely 
successful, experiments having been tried on a sufficiently large scale to satisfy the 
most skeptical people. Utilizing the buffalo for dairy purposes is an old custom in the 
hot countries of the eastern continent, where almost all the cheese is made of buffalo 
milk. The business in this coantry is comparatively new and not yet fully developed, 
but we may reasonably hope to see it spread like wildflre in the coarse of a few years 
throughout the entire western country. ’—J. A. A. ] 
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Norn—Owing to the author’s absence in the West, proof was not read by him; hence a 
number of typographical errors occur, which are here corrected. 

Page 601, line SO, for not read most 
Page 009, line 15, for Pever read Peace. 

Page 606, line 19, for lower read locust 
Page 609, line 37, for Ball read BoU. 

Page 636, line 25, dele head. 

Page 636, line 27, for are read it is. 

Page 659, line 45, for II read LXIIL 

Page 664, line 15 from bottom, for 7, a read 6, A. 

Page 664, line 13 from bottom, for 7, b read 6, B. 

Page 664, line 10 from bottom, for 7, c read 6, C. 

Page 664, line 9 from bottom, for 7, d read 6, D. 

Page 664, line 6 from bottom, for 7, e read 6, B. 

Page 665, line 1 from top, for 7 / read 6, F. 

Page 665, lino 5, for Tremotodes read Trematodes. 

Page 665, line 14, for Ckironomas read Gkironomus. 

Page 665, line 3d, for 6, g read 6, G. 

Page 665, line 5 from bottom, for Smerton read Emerton. 

Page 666, line 21, for 7 a,/, t, and k read 6 A, F, I, K. 

Page 667, line 13, for h read H. 

Page 668, line 21, for p. — read p. 622. 

Page 673, line 5, for Eucaliptus read Eucalyptus. 

Page 684, line 2, for white read uhler. 

Page 684, line 10 from bottom, for chorian read chorion. 

Page 689, line 18, for (p. —) read (p. 639). 

Page 694, line 25, for botanist read entomologist 
Page 696, line 6, for 2 a read 1 a. 

Page 696, line 10. for IV read LXV. 

Page 696, line 19, for larva remains read larvae remain. 

Page 707, line 38, after p. insert 696. 

Page 712, line 37, after Army-worm insert Leueania. 

Page 713, line 26, for cenalium read cerealiuin. 

Page 713, line 38, for AnguUluta read AnguiUula. 

Page 715, line 18, for 6 read 7. 

Page 718, line 25, for 8, b, read 9 6. 

Page 719, line 7 from bottom, for nitella read nitela. 

Page 720, line 2 from bottom, for ches read elus. 

Page 725, line 29, for Le Bauer read Le Baron. 

Page 726, line 4 from bottom, after Pig. insert 1, c, PI. LXVL 
Page 727, line 2 from bottom, for craspiena read crassispina. 

Page 727, lino 5 from bottom, for sejeanii read dejeanU. 

Page 729, line 40, for heed read breed. 

Page 730, line 7 from bottom, for Fay read Say. 

Page 730, line 9 from bottom, for muria read murina. 

Page 730, line 18 from .bottom, for cinerea Foster read fabricii Le Conte. 

Page 733, line 14, for ciarata read clavata. 

Page 755, line 5 from bottom, after page insert 732. 

Page 767, line 8 from bottom, for 32 read 34. 

Page 772, line 12, for cucumen's read cucumeris. 

Page 773, line 16, for grunt read snout. 

Page 774, line 9, for apufolia read apiifolia. 

Page 774, line 10, for Pylygonia read Polygonia. 

Page 774, line 14, for Bcehmeria read Boehm eria. 

Page 782, line 2, for pampinating read pampinatria. 

Page 785, line 20, for 55 read 51. 

Page 786, line 1, for jlanda read Jtavida. 

Page 786, line 17, for Erythionenis read Erythroneuris. , 

Page 790, line 32, for Pristophora read Pristiphora. 
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Page 794, lines 14,15, dele which may in time leave the oak on which it feeds and attack the apple 
Page 794, line 4 from bottom, for Le Barm read Le Baron. 

Page 795, line 11, for Le Barm read Le Baron. 

Page 803, lines 16,37, for Tomicue read Tomicue. 

Page 807, line 99, for Lappet read Lappet 

INDEX. 


For Anieopteryce read Anisopteryx. 

For Anomys read Anomie. 

For Bashmeria read Boehmeria. 

For Californian Lap per-Moth read Californian Lappet-Moth. 
For Ohocaltie read Chlocaltie. 

For Olisiocampa conetrictu read Clitiocampa oonetricta. 

For Ghcmocampa pampinating read Ghcerocampa pampinatrix. 
For Dicetea prologata read Dicerca prolongate. 

For Doryphora eejeanii read DorypKora dejtanii. 

For Epicoutaue read Epicaute. 

For Erythionenie read Erythroneurie. 

For EvJUchea read Eufitchia. 

For Excorieta read Exorieta. 

For Eyrytoma read Bwrytoma. 

For Haltica cucumenie read Haltica cucumerie. 

For Lugue read Lygue. 

For Meromyga read Meromyza. 

For Pristophora read Prietiphora. 

For Tomicue read Tomicue. 


REPORT ON THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN LOCUST 

AND OTHER INSECTS NOW INJURING OR LIKELY TO INJURE FIELD AND 
GARDEN CROPS IN THE WESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


By A. S. Packard, Jr., M. D. 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 

Peabody Academy of Science, 

Salem , Mass., April 29, 1877. 

Dear Sir : I herewith present a report on the Rocky Mountain lo¬ 
cust and other insects injurious to the field and garden crops of the 
Western Territories, including a few injurious species found on the Pa¬ 
cific coast, which section of our Union is happily remarkably exempt from 
noxious insects. I have included in the report a few forms found injur¬ 
ing the timber-trees of Colorado, and described others, which, from the 
habits of their allies in the Eastern States, will undoubtedly in future 
years be more or less destructive. I have also introduced accounts 
of certain eastern species which will probably from time to time be 
transported to the Western States and Territories east of the great plains. 
Accounts of the cotton army-worm, the northern army-worm, as well 
as the tobacco-worm, etc., are introduced to give completeness to the 
subject. 

My report is partly based on the results obtained in Colorado, Wyoming, 
and Utah, while attached for seveu weeks to your survey, late in June, 
the whole of July, and early in August, 1875. I have also received assist¬ 
ance from Mr. P. R. Uhler, who, as a member of your Survey, visited 
Colorado the same summer. My thanks are due to him as well as to 
Mr. William N. Byers, of Denver, Colo., editor of the Rocky Mount¬ 
ain News, for valuable information regarding the locust, and also 
to Mr. John L. Barfoot, curator of the Salt Lake Museum, for notes 
on destructive insects in Utah. Acknowledgments and thanks are due 
to other gentlemen whose names are mentioned in the following pages. 

Some of the matter relating especially to eastern insects is taken 
from my own notes made for a number of years past in Maine and 
Massachusetts. 1 should also acknowledge the important information 
and illustrations derived from the nine annual reports of Prof. C. V. 
Kiley, State entomologist of Missouri; from the fourteen annual reports 
of Dr. Asa Fitch, State entomologist of New York j as well as Harris’s 
“Treatise on the Injurious Insects of Massachusetts.” Some of the 
facts and a large proportion of the illustrations are taken from my 
“Guide to the Study of Insects,” published by Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, and from the “American Naturalist.” 

In preparing the accounts of the Hessian fly, wheat-midge, the wheat 
joint-worm, and chinch-bng, as well as the cotton army-worm, I became 
painfully aware of the unreliable and fragmentary nature of our knowl¬ 
edge of the distribution and habits of these insects, and of the great need 
of a systematic and thorough inquiry into their natural history. 
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uui iow oioopt experts iu uitiurdi uistury are peruaps a ware now uim- 
cult a task it is to follow out the transformations of auy particular in¬ 
sect, and study thoroughly its habits iu its different stages of growth. 
Uulike fishes, birds, and quadrupeds, which have similar habits at all 
stages of growth, an insect, with its three separate stages of larva, pupa, 
and adult, leads, as it were, three lives, with different surroundings, aud 
in each of these stages may be regarded as a different animal. Then it 
is often extremely difficult to ascertain of what beetle or moth or bee 
such or such a grub or caterpillar is the young. Our entomologists are 
not numerous enough, aud often, from their time being taken np with the 
pursuit of their profession, usually not that of scieuce, are unable to be 
long enough iu the field to observe for themselves the habits of insects. 
Unfortunately, also, so backward is the scieuce of entomology iu this 
country, that its students are at present fully eugrossed with the labor 
of classifying and describing the adult insects. When it is to be borne 
in mind that there are within the limits of the United States, probably 
at a low estimate, 10,000 species of J Uymenoptera (bees, wasps, ichneu¬ 
mon-flies, saw-flies, etc.), nearly as many butterflies and moths, about 
10,000 species of two-winged flies ( Diptera ), as many beetles (Coleoptera) 
and bugs (Hemiptera), and several thousand species of grasshoppers, 
etc. ( Orthoptera ), and ueuropterous insects, such as dragon-flies, cad¬ 
dis-flies, etc., etc., the whole amounting to upward of 50,000 species of 
iusects, not to speak of the spiders, mites, aud ticks, centipedes and 
millipedes, it is evident that in the mere preliminary work of identify-* 
ing and properly describing these myriad forms—an intellectual work 
requiring quite" as much good sense, discretion, and knowledge as is 
shown in the pursuit of medicine, the law, or teaching—it is evident 
that all this work, which is simply preliminary in its nature, is a vast 
one, and that the combined exertions of many minds over several gen¬ 
erations will not exhaust the subject. As it is, there are in this country 
only about thirty entomologists who publish anything relating to in¬ 
sects. Necessary as it is, this work of classification is by no means the 
highest and most useful branch of natural science. He who studies 
carefully the habits and structure of one insect, and, if it is injurious to 
agriculture, lays be/ore the farmer or gardener a true story of its life, is 
a true benefactor to agriculture, aud at the same time benefits science 
more than he who describes hundreds of new species. 

We have little idea how many kinds of insects are preying upon our 
field and garden crops, our shade, ornamental, aud forest trees. There 
are, probably, within the limits of our country 5,000 different kinds, 
which are either at present eugaged in the work of devastation, or are 
destined to be, with the growth of civilization, which means in this in¬ 
stance the destruction of the natural food of these insects and the sub¬ 
stitution of a similar diet, our choicest grains aud fruits, in its stead. 

In the densely-populated countries of Europe the losses -occasioned 
by injurious insects are most severely felt, though from rnauy causes, snch 
as the greater abundance of their insect-parasites and the far greater 
care taken by the people to exterminate their insect-enemies, they have 
not proved so destructive as in our own laud. MM. Pasteur aud Qua- 
trefages, whose names are illustrious as origiual investigators, were com¬ 
missioned by the French government to study the causes of the silk¬ 
worm disease, pebrine^ and, as the result of their studies, silk-cultare, an 
interest involving millions of dollars, will probably again be restored to 
France and Italy. It should be remembered that this remarkable result is 
due, primarily, to the most abstruse researches upon a microscopic plant 
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by specialists, for the pure love of science. Their cloister studies, put to 
practical account, saves the destruction of one of the largest agricul¬ 
tural interests in Southern Europe. In like manner, had the United 
States encouraged the entomologist and botanist in their studies, and 
caused them to be turned to practical account, we should not have had 
to give up the cultivation of wheat in the Northeastern States; our cot¬ 
ton-crop could perhaps have been doubled, and our garden and field 
crops would have regularly yielded a steady return to the producer. 

Let us look for a moment at the losses sustained in the United States 
from the attacks of insects. The annual agricultural products of this 
country by the last census amounted in value to $2,500,000,000. Of this 
amount we in all probability annually lose over $200,000,000 from the 
attacks of injurious insects alone. The losses from the ravages of the 
locust in the border States in 1874 were estimated at $45,000,000. The 
estimated money loss occasioned by the chinch-bug iu Illinois in 1864 
was over $73,0(H),000; in Missouri, in 1874, it was estimated at not less 
than $19,000,000. The average annual loss from the attacks of the cot¬ 
ton-worm is probably between $25,000,000 and $50,000,000. Add to 
these the losses sustained by the attacks of over a thousand other spe¬ 
cies of insects which affect our cereals, forage and field crops, fruit-trees 
and shrubs, garden-vegetables, shade and ornamental trees, as well as 
our hard and pine forests and stored fruits, and it will not be thought 
an exaggeration to put our Annual losses from the ravages of insects at 
$200,000,000. If the people of this country would only look at this an¬ 
nual depletion, this absolute waste, which drags her backward in the 
race with the countries of the Old World, they might see the necessity 
of taking effectual preventive measures iu restraining the ravages of 
insects with care and forethought, based on the observations of scien¬ 
tific men. I believe that from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000, or from one- 
quarter to one-half of this annual waste, could be saved to the country. 
It is to be hoped now that the National Government has caused the 
locust evil to be investigated, such other insects as the chinch-bug, 
cotton-worm, Hessian fly, &c., may hereafter be examined and reported 
upon. 

With thanks for the liberal spirit you have shown in causing the in¬ 
jurious insects of the Territories surveyed by you to be studied, and for 
the generous way in which this report has been illustrated, thereby 
greatly increasing its practical usefulness to the people of the Territo¬ 
ries visited, 

I remain, very truly, yours, 

A. S. PACKARD, Jr. 

Dr. F. V. Hayden, 

United States Geologist-in- Charge. 


INSECTS INJURING CEREALS, GRASSES, ETC, 

The Western Migratory Locust, Caloptenusspretus of Thomas, appearing period¬ 
ically in vast swarms iu Utah, Montana, Idaho, Dakota, British America, and Colorado, 
and Texas and Indian Territory, and periodically migrating eastward to Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Western Missouri; a medium-sized grasshopper, with red 
hind legs, consuming entire fields of grain, corn, .grass, etc., eating both stalk and 
leaves. J 

As a study of the habits, distribution, and ravages of the western 
migratory locust is of special importance, and the desire for fresh in¬ 
formation regarding the habits of the insect in its home on tho elevated 
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piaieau oi tue rtocKy Mountains iea rroiessor Jtiayaen to urge me to 
give special attention to these points, I shall devote a good deal of 
space to a description of the habits of this iusect, whose ravages have 
been and are still destined to be so calamitous. 

I will first give an account of my own observations in the Western 
Territories, and then give a geueral account based on the facts observed 
by different entomologists, and close with suggestions as to the remedies 
to be employed and measures that should be taken by Government and 
State and Territorial authorities to anticipate future invasions. I have 
not attempted to give a full historical sketch of locust invasions in the 
line of States lying directly west of the Mississippi River, beginning 
with Minnesota and ending with Texas, forming the eastern limits of 
the locust region, since this has already been done by Professor Riley 
in his seventh and eighth annual reports on the injurious insects of Mis* 
souri, and the facts given by him and others are epitomized in the tab- . 
ular view of the locust migrations inserted near the end of the present 
report. Mr. Allen Whitman, in his valuable u Report on the Rocky 
Mountain Locust, for 1876, 77 has given an account of the locust invasions 
in that State, with valuable notes on the habits of the insect. From the 
data he has there published 1 have been able to correct the tabular view 
of locust invasions I had extracted from my report and published in ad¬ 
vance in the American Naturalist for January, 1877. In addition to 
what is stated in his report for 1876, Mr. Whitman writes me, under 
date of February 18, 1877: “ I cannot find that there was any appear¬ 
ance of locusts in Minnesota in 1855. The only authority that 1 know . 
for it is the article by A. S. Taylor, in the Smithsonian Report for 1858, 
which mentions them as appearing on the reservations, or, at least, 
among the Indians. 77 


THE LOCUST IN COLORADO. 

I first saw the effects of the ravages of this locust along the railroad 
leading from Cameron, Mo., to Kansas City, June 24, 1875. It was 
stated to me that the devastations of the grasshopper extended over an 
area of 300 square miles, beginning at a point about 50 miles east of 
Kearney and extending about 70 miles west of Kansas City. At this 
date the locusts had left the country two weeks previous, but a 
few feeble stragglers being left, with red mite under the wings. The 
corn and wheat fields were bare; now and then scattered, half-eaten 
corn-stalks indicated the former presence of a flourishing field ; rarely 
had a field been left untouched. It was evident that the swarms were 
local in their attacks. As regards the devastations of the. locust in 
Missouri in 1875, the reader is referred to Prof. C. Y. Riley’s u Eighth 
Report on the Noxious, Beneficial, and other Insects of the State of 
Missouri, 77 1876, where ample details are given. 

At Lawrence, Kans., the town and surrounding couutry had been 
swept by vast swarms, leaving scarcely a green thing, except in one 
portion of the town which had been left untouched. Until June 25 the 
air had been filled with locusts flying at a great height, but after that 
date they were not seen, and but a few stragglers were observed, hop¬ 
ping feebly about the roadside. The marks of their jaws were apparent 
on the fences and on the bark of apple and peach trees, in which rings 
bad been gnawed. The grounds about one house had been protected 
by tarred boards nailed to the fence, and by ditches within the inclo¬ 
sure which were emptied as fast as they were filled, at least 70 bushels 
having been taken out. An attempt was made to save valuable fir-trees 
by covering them with blankets, the edges of which were kept down by 
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soil, bat still the locasts crept under. Peach-trees were defoliated, the 
fruit devoured, and the stones left attached to the stems, while the 
branches were girdled. As the habits of the grasshopper were studied 
at Lawrence by Prof. P. H. Snow, of the University of Kansas, and 
published iu the Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science for 
1875,1 condense bis statements as the results of the observations of an 
accomplished entomologist living farther west than any other trained 
observer. Professor Suow first observed the receutly-hatched locust on 
the Oth of April. “They were very dimiuutive in size, and when dis¬ 
turbed by my walking among them, would hop only two or three inches 
high, looking very much like the grains of saud iu rapid motion upon a 
vibrating acoustic plate.” About the 10th of May the young locusts 
began to desert their hatching-grounds, which, it should be borne in 
mind, is where the locusts which had arrived from the Rocky Mountain 
plateau during the previous summer laid their eggs, the latter being 
the parents of the brood observed by Professor Suow. As these locusts 
increased in size they spread around, and it was at this time, namely, 
before the wings are formed, that they were mist injurious. In fifty- 
five days after hatching, the locust acquires its wings and takes flight. 
They were first seen to rise and take flight, for their final departure, on 
June 3. By the 12th of June, just two weeks from the time of their 
last molt, very few remained iu the pupa (or partially-winged) condi¬ 
tion. The destruction in 1875 was confined to a narrow strip on the 
eastern border of Kansas, along both sides of the Kansas Pacific Rail¬ 
road. 

Between Lawrence and Topeka the damage was much less than about 
Lawrence, and west of Topeka I could not see that the crops had been 
affected. At Fort Riley very few locusts were seen along the railroad- 
track. Reaching Denver June 26, a few locusts, the remaius of the spring 
swarms, were seen hopping over the ground. At Denver, 5,211 feet 
elevation, the young hatch from March 15 until May 15; there is au early 
and a late brood. A farmer told us that he saw the young on the snow 
March 20, and again after another fall of snow March 28. A month 
later, about the middle of April, a second brood, and about the middle of 
May a third brood appears. 

At Boulder the injury from grasshoppers had been light; the grass¬ 
hoppers appeared in greatest numbers about the 1st of May, stripping 
some cornfields, and destroying about half the crop, aud fcbeu went up 
the Boulder Canon, May 15. They were still not infrequently seen on 
the plains. 

June 30, at Nederland up the Boulder Caffou, I first saw the locusts 
flying in the air, toward the west, the wind blowing from the east. 
Their pup® were very abundant on grass, logs, etc. I was told that 
they had become fledged on the 25tb-27th, and immediately began to fly 
westward up the canon. At Caribon (9,167 feet elevatiou), the grass¬ 
hoppers had destroyed the first crop. Around the base of Arapahoe 
Peak, between 11,000 and 12,000 feet elevation, adnlt winged locusts 
were seen, bat no young. 

July 2, iu riding from Nederland to Blackhawk, the air was filled with 
grasshoppers ut an altitnde of several hundred feet, sailing on the wind 
and driven eastward. The stage-driver told me that they had been 
flying five days. The potato-plants were at this point 5 inches high. 
At Blackhawk, (7,543 feet elevation), the pup© of the locost was abun- 
daut, as well as winged individuals. 

At Goldeir, at base of the Foot Hills (5,729 feet elevation), July 3, the 
locust had been fledged for five days, and the pup© weie still abundant 
38 G s 
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At Idaho Springs (7,330 feet elevation), July 5, the young larvae of the 
locust were smaller than I had yet seen, being about a quarter of an inch 
long, and in all stages, from the lately-hatched to the pupm and winged 
individuals. I was told, however, that the first brood of locnsts hatched 
about the end of April and early in May, but that winged individuals 
did not appear until June 20. On Gray’s Peak, July 7, owing to the 
coolness of the day, a little snow falling on the summit and rain below, 
no grasshoppers, wingless or winged, were seeu. In Kelso Gulch, 
near Georgetown, no young were seen, and but a few winged ones. At 
Georgetown (8,412 feet elevation), on the fiats near the town the young 
were a quarter to one-half an inch long. Mr. R. S. Morrison informed 
me that the locust at Georgetown begins to hatch about the 1st of June, 
a month or more later than at Denver, and continues to hatch out until 
the 1st of July, as the localities differ iu height. About Juue 23, he said, 
the locusts begin to get their wings, but they do not migrate until 
August, when they assemble in great swarms on the mountains, and 
falling on the snow in immense numbers, are eaten by the bears. 

July 9, at Floyd’s Hill the grasshoppers were seen by thousands fly¬ 
ing westward up the canon. I did not go into South Park, but was 
told by an intelligent young man that at a poiut about a thousand feet 
below the level of the park he saw the locusts flying about Juue 25. 

July 12, in the Garden of the Gods (about 6,200 feet elevation), while 
there were few to be seen on the ground, the air whs filled with them, 
flying at all distances from 100 to more than l,0(fo feet, for their altitude 
could be approximately measured by the highest sandstone column of 
the Cathedral Rocks. When a locust takes wing, it rises more readily 
on a light breeze and flies off in a zigzag course, gradually iising 
in height until it sails about, if the wind is light, in an uncertain coarse. 
In the Gardeu of the Gods, where the breeze was northeast, they were 
driven southwest; but farther up the valley, toward Manitou Springs 
(G,297 feet elevatiou), when the wind was westerly, they were borne in 
an easterly direction. Their rapidity of flight seemed to depend on the 
strength of the wind, and when the latter was light, individuals could 
be seen flying about in all directions, crossing each other in their flight, 
but the swarm as a whole were moving with the wind. A few pupae 
were seen on the ground. 

At Manitou, the locusts are said to have hatched out in April, and to 
have taken two months to get their wings. A few pupae were still to be 
seen in the oats, and in' the spring they did a good deal of damage, 
thinning the oats and devonring the beets and other garden-vegetable*. 
There were few grasshoppers to be seeu in the air at half past 8 iu the 
morning, but by 11 o’clock there were many more. There is probably 
good ground for the popular opinion that they descend to the ground 
at night and fly up toward midday, flying by day and resting and feed¬ 
ing at night. 

At this date I was informed by a man who had just arrived from Fair 
Play (elevation 9,964 feet) that there were few locusts ((?. spretus) in 
South Park (8,000 to 10,000 feet elevation) and Arkausas Valley this 
summer. 

Mr. W. H. Holmes, assistant on the Survey, writes from Southern Col¬ 
orado that the grasshoppers had “ eaten up everything” on the La Plata. 

On July 14, I ascended Pike’s Peak, and at an elevation of about 
8,000 to 9,000 feet fonnd larvae in the second stage and pupae of C. spr* 
tu*. Some not more than one-fifth of an inch long were seen clustering 
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on tbe fallen trees by the side of a brook, while the adults were flying 
perhaps 1,000 feet overhead. On tbe extreme summit (elevation 14,147, 
Parry’s estimate 14,216, feet), the locusts were flying, though not in great 
abundance, at least 500 feet above tbe top; some fell with a thud on tbe 
rocks and seemed paralyzed or were found benumbed on the snow. I 
did not notice that they were flying in any determinate direction, but 
as vast numbers of a green Haltica covered tbe low alpine vegetation, 
I judge that as these bad evidently been borne up by currents of wind 
from the plains below, the locusts had been carried up in a similar 
manner, especially as they were more abundant on that day at an eleva¬ 
tion of 8,000 to 9,000 feet That, however, even at this latter elevation, 
the winged locusts bad probably come from the plains east of the mount¬ 
ains seems evident, as the young born at this altitude had not yet ac¬ 
quired their wings. Indeed, it seems to me exceedingly doubtful whether 
those born above an altitude of 8,000 or 9,000 feet arrive at maturity if 
they do acquire wings; their flight is only local, from one canon to 
another. It seems evident that the vast swarms which appear occa¬ 
sionally must have been hatched on the plains to the west and northwest, 
at an altitude of 5,000 to 7,000 feet. 

As regards the inferences to be drawn from my own observations in 
Colorado, which were made between June 27 and July 19, namely, after 
the spring brood had taken flight and before the late summer swarms 
had arrived on the plains, I would state: 

1. That in the canons and mountains above an elevation of about 
8,000 feet the young were too few in number and too late in their devel¬ 
opment to supply the material for the swarms that visited the plains 
about Denver in August. 

2. The grasshoppers seen by me sailiug in tbe air between about 6,000 
and 9,000 feet elevation were probably derived from tbe April aud May 
broods of the plains about Denver, east of the foot-hills of the Rocky 
Mountain Range. 

3. The August swarms which spread over tbe plains about Denver 
and the couutry north and south, within a hundred miles or so, origi¬ 
nated in Colorado, but probably not the adjacent Territories, and were 
derived from those bred on the plains about Denver directly east of tbe 
mountains, which were borne aloft in June, and then collected in large 
swarms and migrated back, borne by westerly winds, later in the sea¬ 
son, to And suitable places for laying their eggs. It is not improbable 
that the earliest local swarms, such as devastated the plains of Colorado, 
bred in the plains about Denver, and gathered for about a month in tbe 
lower portion of the mountain valleys into the compact and well-organ¬ 
ized swarm which, to some extent, devastated the Colorado Plains. 
Undoubtedly the sexual instinct leads large swarms, bred daring favor¬ 
able seasons, to migrate in search of broad plains which afford the proper 
conditions for the deposition of their eggs and the nourishment of their 
yonng. But it is evident that the parks and canons of tbe Rocky Mount¬ 
ains of Colorado, all of which lie above an altitude of 7,000 feet, pre¬ 
sent conditions of elevation, climate, extent of territory, and food too 
nufavorable for the production of tbe immense swarms which at long 
intervals devastate the Colorado Plateau and portions of Kansas and 
adjoining States. It is most probable, however, that the late August 
unci early September broods of locusts noticed by Mr. Byers about 
Denver may have been born and bred during exceptionally dry seasons 
in tbe plains of Wyoming and Montana, and thus appeared in Colorado 
a month later than those bred east of tbe mountains. It is doubtful if 
tbe young individuals (larvsej which I saw at different elevations up to 
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acquire wiugs in tbe spring, but this is improbable. 

In Northern Colorado the grasshoppers may have in part taken wing 
from the Laramie Plains of Wyoming and the plateau east of the Black 
Hills, while the swarms devastating Southern Colorado*may have been 
in i>art indigenous and in part derived from the plains of New Mexico 
on the south and Utah on the west. 

As I was not able to observe the locust in spring or late in the sum¬ 
mer, I am obliged to rely on the statement of others regarding the hab¬ 
its of the locust at these periods. The following letters from W. N. 
Byers, esq., written at my request, give an able summary of the results 
of his observations and are of value, as the leading points confirm my 
owu impressions. It will be seen that I quite agree with Mr. Byers’s 
view that comparatively few of the swarms originate in the mountain 
canon, as originally stated by the late Mr. B. D. Walsh (based on the 
statements of Drs. Parry and Yelie), and reiterated by others: 

Denver, Colo., August 22,1875. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of 16th instant ib before me, and fearing that it may be mis¬ 
laid or overlooked if not answered until “ the close of the season,” 1 will endeavor to 
reply, so far as able to do so, now. 

Some years ago I answered a similar inquiry from Prof. Cyrus Thomas, also of Dr. 
Hayden’s Survey, and I think it fouud place in some one of tbe reports. My opinion 
respecting the hatching-fields, &c., of the grasshopper was then seriously questioned, 
but Professor Thomas, after another year’s observation and stndy, freely admitted that 
I was right. I presume you have seen what I wrote at that time, or if you have not, 
that yon can readily do so. My opinions have not changed siuce. I may here say that 
I first made the acquaintance of the destructive grasshopper in 1852, about the 1st of 
Angust, upon the plains of Northern Utah and Southern Idaho, at which time they 
were flying east-northeast in swarms that obscured tbe sun. 

Their breeding-places may be in any part of this arid portion (the western half) of 
tbe United Stales. Tbe great swarms that attain maturity and migrate are hatched, 
doubtless, within altitudes ranging from 4,000 to 7,000 feet above sea-level. At 7,000 
to 8,000 feet they may se far mature as to make short flights and remove to new local¬ 
ities not far distant. Above 8,000 feet they seldom, if ever, become able to fly, though 
I have seen myriads of them hatched at 10,000, 11,000, and even up to 12,000 feet above 
the sea. Probably they did not attain more than one-third of their growth before 
being destroyed by autumn frpsts and snows. 

The most favorable batchiug-grounds are the plains like this east of tbe mountains, 
upon which are situate Denver, Pueblo, Greeley, Cheyenne, Fort Laramie, &•., from 
4,000 to 6,000 feet above the sea. Where they settle down to propagate their species 
they most have subsistence ; hence there must be fertility and vegetation. As to the 
latter, they are not very particular, but are sure to take tbe best there is. Sexnal 
union begins in August and the deposit of eggs soon after, and both continue theu 
until stopped by severe frosty weather, say in October. They choose, first, plowed 
ground ; second, comparatively Ioobo Bandy or gravelly land, partially but not thickly 
covered with grass or other vegetation ; third, the most favorable s{K>ts where they 
may happeu to bo and from which they are not able to get away. Tbe female, with 
her nether extremity, perforates a bole in the ground about as deep as tbe length of 
her body, and deposits a cluster of eggs that resemble in size aad form tbe eggs of tbe 
caterpillar-moth attached to the twig of an apple or cherry tree, except that in the 
place of the twig there is a hollow space. They are cemented together bv a glutinous 
substance, which is ooubtlese impervious to water. The eggs deposited, the hole above 
them is soon filled and leveled by wind or rain. In a warm winter young grasshop¬ 
pers are frequently found hatching ont at various periods. They have been noted here 
m November, in Febrnnry, March, and April, but of course ouly iu limited areas and 
small numbers; and such do no barm, being soon destroyed by cold. Tbe main batch¬ 
ing begins about the Becond week in May, and lasts, say, a month. At higher alti¬ 
tudes, from 7,000 to 12,000 feet (if eggs happen to have been deposited there, which is 
rarely tbe case), the hatching continues from the above dates uutil tbe last of August 
or even into September, owiug to the altitude. But from all these latter no harm need 
ever bo feared. 

The flight of moving swarms is governed mainly by the prevailing winds, although 
they seem to be controlled somewhat by choice or laws of their own. A change of 
w ind, or particularly a sudden chill, even slight, brings a flight of them quickly to 
the ground; but if the next day is fair and warm, and the wind favorable, they again 
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circle into the upper air and resume their flight. They may tarry for several days, 
their march depending upon the weather and the son’s warmth—the warmer the better 
for them. 

The “ cafions of the moan tains ” (a very prevalent idea in the East) produce but 
r cry few grasshoppers—probably not 5 per cent.; the higher cafions none that ever 
leave them. 

I suppose that the swarms that devastated Nebraska and Kansas in 1874 were na¬ 
tives of the plains of the Upper Missonri branches, the Yellowstone, Powder River, 
and the North Platte—that great plateau-land lying betweeu the Black Hills and 
Rocky Mountain chains in Montana and Northern Wyoming. 

The same flights overspread Eastern Colorado in 1874, destroyed the late orops and 
deposited their eggs. The latter hutched ont in May and Jane (very irregularly), and 
the young ate np the early crops, and one. two, and in some cases three subsequent 
plantings. In .July most of them took flight, but frequent swarms have appeared 
since in various parts of the Territory, and they are now doing considerable damage in 
several counties. Their movements this year have been very erratio and entirely un¬ 
certain. These various flights—none of them very numerous—have beeu in various 
directions, and there seems as vet little disposition to deposit eggs. I am told that 
most of them are afflicted with parasites, and if so they will soon disappear. They 
perished from that cause in 1805. It would be easy to learn exactly the nature and 
habits of this plague, provided observers can be secured all oven this arid region. 
They afflict some portion of it every year. The scourge only moves from place to 

E lace. If Government can secure report, for instance, from every district in which they 
atch next spring, then trace the flight of the moving swarms during the summer and 
fall, their habits cun be accurately determined. It is a far more simple task than the 
operations of the Signal Service Bureau. 

If at any time I can serve yon farther, or if yoa desire more definite report this fall 
of tho season’s results, please let me know. 

Meantime, believe me, very truly, your obedient servant. 

WM. N. BYERS. 

A. S. Packard, Jr., M. D., Salon , Mass. 


Hot Sulphur Springs, Colo., October 1, 1875. 

Dear Sir : In response to yonr postal card of August 30,1 have but little more to 
report respecting the grasshopper. I have studied them with some care here this fall, 
aud will give iu brief the result. The first flights came to this neighborhood in the first 
week of August—not numerous—and most of them disappeared in three or four clays. 
Iu the second week of August others came and in great numbers, and they have remained 
ever siuce. I was abseut the latter half of August. Id the first week of September 
I was again here and found them pairing. Many of the females were boring holes and 
appeared to be depositing eggs, but ou examination it was found that very few actu¬ 
ally were deposited. The bottom of the hole generally contained a small quantity of 
frothy, gelatinous matter, such as accompanies the eggs; but I think in only two in¬ 
stances during that week did I find eggs, and then only six to ten. The next week, 
however, brought on the height of the season. Myriads were boring in the ground 
everywhere, and from one-half to two-thirds of the perforations were found to contaiu 
from 15 to 30 eggs each, from one inch to two inches below the surface. Id many 
places the earth was perfectly honeycombed by their nests. At this time (the second 
wreek in September) they had begun dying quite rapidly, and the living were feeding 
largely upon the dead. As the season advances they subsist more and more upon the 
dead and eat less vegetation. Now (October 1) they are eating the dead and dying 
when not too torpid to care about eating at all. 

I was again absent the last half of September, and have returned but two days ago. 
There are still plenty of grasshoppers hero, hut most are dead. Occasionally & couple 
are seen paired, but I have found none depositing eggs. 

J learn that last year eggs were deposited in North Park and that they hatched 
there in countless swarms the present season. I presume our flights came from there. 
At any rate we are certain of the young ones here next year. The altitude here is 
7,7 25 feet above the sea. The west half of tho park escaped them. They extended but 
five or six miles west of this point; that is, the swarms that deposited eggs. The first 
swarms (1st to 5th of August) wore more general, but did not stay. 

A boot Denver, and over a large portion of the agricultural country in that neighbor¬ 
hood, the flying swarms were bad in the latter part of August, bat most of them 
moved on. Only in a few and comparatively limited neighborhoods were many eggs 

deposited. 

Of tliose that died here a few were killed by a parasite, developing a maggot which 
eats oat the body of the grasshopper; but the great majority perished from exhaustion 
and coJd—old age, perhaps. 

Very truly, yours, 

WM. N. BYERS. 

A~ S. r^tcKAUD, Ju., M. D., Salem , Mass . 
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Dumoers oi mem yet depositing eggs. 

By the same mail with this I send yon a small box of the eggs. I find in some 
places the ground at the proper depth is fully one-fourth filled with their eggs. From 
this yon may form some idea of their incredible numbers. I find also that numeroos 
burrowing insects, worms. &c., are living off them. 

W. N. B. 

• The earliest swarm of which I can find authentic information isoneseen 
at Boulder, Colo., by Professor Bobinson, and whose history he has 
kindly given in the following account. It seems impossible that this 
swarm which began its migrations so early as July 20 could have been 
raised among the parks or canons of the mountains. We are forced to 
the conclusion that they were bred on the plains, and collecting and 
massing east of the mountains were borne by westerly currents beyond 
the usual breeding-grouuds of the species across the plains to Eastern 
Kansas. 


University op Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan,, October 11, 1875. 

Dear Sir: I will vary gladly give you my observations upon the swarming of the 
locusts from tbe Rocky Mountains eastward in the summer of 1874. 

I arrived at Denver on my westward trip about tbe 23d of June. During a stay of 
six or seven days iu tbe city, 1 made frequent excursions to the neighboring country, 
visiting 44 ranches," rambling through fields of grain and over the prairie, with eyes 
wide open for locusts, potato-bugs, &c., of whose ravages 1 had previously read many 
reports. At this time I found very few locusts anywhere, not enough to do any percep¬ 
tible damage to vegetation. About tbe 1st of July I went over the Snowy Range down 
into Middle Park. Here I eagerly renewed my search for locusts, urged on by the 
desire to use them os trout-bait; and yon may be sure I hunted them vigorously, for 
with nearly every locust I could catch a fine trout. Bat the trout were far plcntier 
than the locusts. Coming out of the mountains about tbe 20th of July, by way of 
Golden City, just at tbe base of tbe foot-bills, I encountered the advance of an immense 
swarm of locusts sweeping from tbe north, filling the air from tbe ground upwards for 
hundreds of feet. Two or three miles from the hills their flight appeared to swerve 
somewhat more toward the east. I passed through the swarm about five miles from 
where they were first encountered. The next day they settled down to business in 
the wlieat-fields near Denver. 

The 28th of July, leaving Denver for Lawrence, I overtook them at Salina. The 13th 
of August they first appeared in Lawrence. They staid about ten days, long enough 
to eat everything greeu, and then passed on to the southeast. Where food was abun¬ 
dant they traveled slowly. They were ten days in going from this place to Olathe, 27 
miles farther east, and five or six weeks in reaching Sedalia, Mo. 

Yours, respectfully, 

D. H. ROBINSON. 


In addition to the facts regarding the loenst in Colorado in 1875,1 
may cite the following facts from Professor Biley’s eighth report. Mr. 
N. C. Meeker, of Greeley, writes that 44 on the plains, they appeared late 
in April and the first of May; along the foot-hills in May; in the timber- 
regiou and along the Snowy Bange lrom June to July. • • About the 
1st of July, the first hatched in the plains-region departed toward the 
sonth. A week ago (August 20) those hatched in the Blue Mountains 
came down upon us and then departed in a southeasterly direction ; but 
now we are having them from the Snowy Bange iu what may seem in¬ 
credible numbers. Their numbers, however, are almost nothing in com¬ 
parison with the myriads that keep southward every day about noon. 
I estimate that they cover in the sky east and west a space twenty or 
thirty miles wide, while they move in a body half a mile deep. 'JL'bey 
cousuine about two hours in passing, and we can estimate from tin's 
statement how much ground they would cover if they should all alight.” 
It seems from this extract that so far north as Greeley the locusts 
came late in August from over the mountains to the westward, and nol 



Denver show that from the 20th of July to the eud of August swarms 
repeatedly passed, and invariably iroin the north and northwest, not- 
v withstanding that the prevailing direction of the wind was from the 
south.” (Riley’s report.) 

.1 also add a letter from Mr. Meeker, published in the New York 
Tribune: 

Greeley, Colo., May 2 5. 

We are trying every wav we can tbink of to drive away the grasshoppers, and we 
are now in the midst of the battle, but the wonnds of the conflict are mainly inflicted 
by the insects. Ordinarily, the grasshoppers aro not batched out of their eggs uutil 
the 1st of Jtiue. Before this period tho ground is so wet and cold in cousequence of 
the spring rains that the insects are not hatched oat. This year we had no spriug 
rains to speak of, hence the ground was warm and dry, and the insects appeared about 
the 25th of April. At this time the wheat was just starting, aud the insects ate it as 
fast as it grew. Our wheat is sown in February and March, and it is of a superior 
quality, better thau the winter-wheat of tie Eastern States. If there had been.tbe 
. usual spring rains it would have been at least a foot high by the time the grasshop¬ 
pers appeared. 

Wheat that is starting is gTeatly injured by being irrigated, and usually it does not 
need irrigation. If the soil is light the water quickly cats gulches which constantly 
deepeu, and flooding the ground all over is impossible, especially if the land inclines 
any way. But after the grain has grown to some height its roots fill the surface-earth 
and the water cannot cat through them, and it forces its way hither and thither among 
the blades of grain, much as one is obliged to do in a crowd of men. So it spreads 
over the field and evenly with a little aid. When wheat is in this condition, and the 
yonng grasshoppers are hatched in sandy places open to the Bun, they oanuot eat the 
wheat as fast as it grows, aud besides it is an easy matter, by irrigating the fields, to 
drown them, or at least to keep their numbers small. But even when they are eating 
the wheat in a half a dozen fields, or in a dozen fields in oue neighborhood, as fast as 
it grows, there will he many other fields where the wheat is not molested, and by the 
tiuie the pests are grown aud have wings to fly a large breadth of wheat will be strong 
and vigorous, and consequently will mature. Usually, therefore, tho young grasshop¬ 
pers—which came to our fields only once before, two years ago--do hut little damage, 
and the average yield of wheat during the year mentioned was os great as that of the 
Eastern States; while in ordinary years it is more than double. In this place and all 
through Colorado the gardens are as bare as in January, for no attempt has been made 
to plaut vegetables. The grasshoppers do not touch pease, however, and these are 
growing fast. 

Bur. most of the mourniog is about tbe condition of the wheat-fields. We have ou 
- the northwest about 4,000 acres sowed with wheat, aud owned by thirty or forty farm¬ 
ers. The wheat is all gone, and that region looks like a desert. It is true that there 
are a few fields in the midst left, but we expect to hear every day of their destruction 
northeast and east of the railroad and along what is called Free Church. The owners 
are constantly on gnard. When an advance detachment of grasshoppers appears it is 
attacked with fire and water, and thus for the present the enemy is kept at bay. On 
this side of the river, all the five-acre, ten-acre, aud twenty-acre lots are without vege¬ 
tation. To the south there are several hundred acres of wheat where the wheat is 
over knee-high aud growing os if in arace for its life. We may save 500 acres of wheat 
out of 5,000, which will give us bread, but we expected to have obtained $150,000 
from this year’s crop. Meanwhile we are waiting. Corn will be planted in hundreds 
of fields within ten days. All kinds of garden-vegetables are now growing in boxes in 
the bouses, waiting their chance to appear with safety in the outer air. I expect to sow 
fao.lf an acre of beets and get a large return. There is no seed-wheat in the country ; 
if there were a crop could be grown; and there is scarcely corn enough for seed. 
There is no barley, nor have the farmers money to buy any. 

All this is a fair description. As a people we are certainly better off than those far¬ 
ther east, because we have water at our command, because our stock-range Is preserved, 
giving to those keeping cattle their usual returns, while onr mines of silver and gold 
are unfailing. Bat these resources do not help our farmers at all. There are some 
families now utterly destitute. Every dollar they had or could borrow was put into 
tbe ground, and it will never return. Friends of snch in the East should help them if 
possible. Probably county commissioners can give some relief; tbe legislature may; 
Colorado is entirely out of debt. The grangers can do nothing for each other, for all 
are involved. 

The total destruction of crops between tho Mississippi and the Bocky Monntaius is 
appalD 11 #’ and I estimate that the number of people afflicted is neurly three mil- 
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lions. We, here, do not believe a word in the statements made from time to time that 
the grasshoppers are dying, or that a parasite is eating them. We have seen them 
come out of water, iund, and snow as strong os ever. They are “ iron-clad.” 1 wish 
I were as sure of one proposition as I am that a machine will be invented that will 
take them np from the ground and “ leave not a wretch behind.” 

Additional facta regarding the occurrence of the locust (C. spretus) 
in Colorado and other Territories will be found in the following extracts 
from an article in the Daily Inter-Ocean, Chicago, October 9,1875, from 
the pen of Prof. Cyrus Thomas, State entomologist of Illinois: 


Their hatching-gronnd is known to extend over the vast area roughly designated by 
the following boundary-lines : On the east, the one hundred and third meridian ; on 
the sonth, the south line of Colorado and Utah; on the west, the west line of Utoli 
extended north to British America; the northern line being somewhere in British 
America—even this area in the northern part being expanded indefinitely east and 
west. Now for the proof. While connected with the United States Geological Sur¬ 
vey, under Dr. Hayden, for fonr years, I traveled over a large portion of this area, 
traversing it on varions lines east and west and north and south, studying somewhat 
carefully the habits of these destructive locusts. During this time I noticed them in 
the larva and pupa state, or depositing their eggs at the following places : At varions 
‘ points along the east base of and in thu bordering valley of the mountains in Wyoming 
and Colorado, from North Platte near Fort Laramie to the Arkansas River; in Laramie 
plains, and around Fort Bridger; from Utah Lake, in Utah, to Fort Hall in Snake 
River Valley, Idaho; in Northwestern Dakota near the Red River of the North; and 
on both sides of the range in Montana along the valleys of Deer Lodge River, and the 
branches of the Upper Missouri. I also obtained satisfactory proof of the same thing 
occurring in British America, north of Dakota: in Middle Park, Colorado; and in the 
regions west of that point; in Wind River Valley, iu Wyoming; in Central Montana 
along the Yellowstone, and in the Green River country west of Sonth Pass. These facts, 
which are but a small portion of whpt might now be gathered, will give some idea of the 
work necessary to be done if we undertake to exterminate these insects by destroying 
their eggs in their native haunts. If it cau be shown, which is doubtful, that the 
progenitors of the swarms which visit Kausasand Nebraska, after sweeping down from 
the mountain regions, deposit their eggs within the limited area heretofore mentioned 
as the point of departure east, then, and then only, is it possible to devise a prevent¬ 
ive measure applicable to tbeir native haunts, as this, with the exception of a com¬ 
paratively small region arouud the headquarters of the Missouri, is the only portion of 
the broad plains lying along the east flank of the mountains susceptible of au exten¬ 
sive system of irrigation. Before nlluding to their operations in Kansas, Nebraska, 
and other bordering States, I will present some facts in regard to their migrations in 
and from the mountains and northern regions which will assist the reader in forming 
a more correct idea of their habits and the extent of tbeir operations; and here be it 
remembered I confine myself to the single species Caloptenna spreius. 1 have traced 
a swarm from the area west of South Pa-s to their stopping-place and batching ground 
north of Fort Fetterman, from Northeastern Dakota nearly to Lake Wiunipeg, and 
have ascertained that some swarms have even extended their migrations, fronr some 
supposed southwest point, as far as the north side of this lake. It is also known that 
in one instance, at least, those which left Colorado moved in the direction of Texas; 
those visiting Salt Lake Valley have repeatedly come from the northeast, sometimes, 
doubtless, from Cache and Bear River Valleys, and at others from the Snake River 
region, while those hatched in Salt Lake regions moved sonth, in some instances re¬ 
turning with the change of wind. In 1864 those hatched east of the mountains in 
Northern Wyoming and along the Yellowstone in Montana swept down the east fiauk 
of the range upon the fields of Colorado, while a part moved east to Manitoba and 
Minnesota. In 1867 a swarm from the west side of the range poured iuto Middle 
Park and there deposited their eggB, but those hatched from these failed to scale their 
rocky bounds; yet, while these were vainly striving to leave their mountain prison, 
another horde from the barren regions beyond sweepiug above them over the snowy 
crest, poured down upon the valleys east; and iu another instance a swarm was seeu 
passing for two days over Fort Hall from the southwest. On the other haud we find 
them extending their flight far into Texas in destructive hordes, yet New Mexico aud 
Arizona appear to be comparatively free from them; at least the very extensive collec¬ 
tions made by Lieutenant Wheelei’s expeditious in these Territories during the butt 
four years, which have been submitted to me, contain but very few specimens of t he 
C. sprttus , and during my visit to New Mexico in 1869 I found scarcely any specimens 
south of Raton Mountains, although comparatively abuudaut in Colorado, and even 
in San Luis Valley. I am therefore inclined to doubt the correctness of the statement 
made iu lci'ercnco to the grasshopper iu these Territories in 1865, if inteuded to apply 
to tbiB species. 
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These facts, if added to the experience of the last three years in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Dakota, Minnesota, and Manitoba, will suffice to show, not only how extensive their 
range is, but also how varied their flight is, and that there are no particular spotB 
which can be said to form their permanent hatching-grounds. That they prefer the 
elevated sandy plateaus and terraces in the mountain districts is certain, but that any 
particular localities form the permanent hives from which the swarm issue cannot be 
maintained. Yet that those which visit Kansas and Nebraska, and even Dakota and 
Minnesota, originate usually within a certain portion of the mountain region appears 
highly probable. While there are some exceptions to the rule, yet it is evident that the 
general course of their flight east of the mountains is southeast. The distance trav¬ 
eled by any particular swarm, so far as I am aware, has never been positively ascer¬ 
tained, yet enough is known to iudicate that this may extend for at least two or three 
hundred miles. The hordes which visited Colorado in 1864 are supposed by Colonel 
Byers to have originated in Montana, along the Yellowstone; and the swarm which I 
traced through Sweetwater Valley probably traveled over 200 miles; yet the evidence 
is not positive in either case, though strongly presumptive. 

Maj. J. W. Powell informs me that in August, 1867, he encountered 
vast numbers of locusts iu the region northwest of Pikes Peak, as he 
drove his wagons for five days through them, traveling at the rate of 20 
miles a day. It is not probable that this was C. spretus. 

In August, 1875, Mr. P. It. Uhler visited Colorado, and sends me the 
following notes on C. spretus : 

When I first reached Golden, on Augnst 6, Bmall flocks of the C. spretus were flving 
from the direction of northwest (over the peaks evidently) and aliglitiug on the hills 
and npon the crops iu the irrigated fields; but these were nothing to the hordes which 
poured iuto the cnnutry near Manitou about August 13-16. 

All the flocks tbal I saw consisted of C. spretus. I met with this species everywhere, 
from north of Denver to south of Cufiou City, iu the mountains and on the plains. But 
I did not see them as far east as Bijon. Perhaps they dou’t love that locality. And 
I noticed that the flocks alighted iu particular spots, and did not appear all.over the 
plains and hills west of Colorado SpriugB. Evidently they preferred some spots to 
others of the same kind of surface-soil. 

Iu the Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Sciences, Mr. J. D. 
Putnam writes as follows regarding his experience with the locust iu 
Colorado: 

I have collected this species in various parts of Colorado. It was quite plentiful on 
the plains between Denver and Boulder City in Jnno, 1872, and later in the season I 
found it abundant in the mountains at Empire City. Ou August 1 they were very 
abundant high up above the timber-line on Parry’s Peak. Vast numbers were chilled 
by the snow atid lay at the base of the snow-drifts in heaps. They could be seen, filliug 
the air like snow-flakes, to a great height above the extreme snmmit of the peak, 
13,133 feet. The wind was from a westerly direction. In September, this year (1872), I 
found them in great abundance iu Middle Park. In 1874 1 first noticed this species on 
Gold Hill, Boulder County, July 8, and on July 11 they appeared at Valmonfc and other 
places on the plains in great abundance, and did great uamage. They received several 
large re-enforcements during the following week. After remaining several days, these 
seemed to disappear, but only to make room for another swarm; and thus they kept 
coming and going duriug the rest of the summer uniil nothing eatable was left. At 
Empire City they were very abundant duriug the whole of my stay, from Augnst to 
October, bnt they seemed to eat but very little, if anything. At Caflou City, iu Octo¬ 
ber, I found them very abundant. They were very sluggish, and the sidewalks were 
covered with the dead and dying. Large numbers were seen paired. The young grass¬ 
hoppers hatched out abundantly early iu April, 1875. Iu 18731 found them iu different 
parts of West-era Wyoming, betweeu Fort Bridger and the Yellowstone Lake; but on 
the plains bordering the Stinking Water River, in July, they were more abundant than 
J hail ever seen them elsewhere before. In Juue, 1875,1 collected a few near the trans¬ 
fer depot at Council Bluffs, Iowa. This is the most eastern locality I have yet seen it. 
Ia Utah last summer I failed to see a single specimen, although 1 looked specially for 
it. (Page 265.) • 

THE LOCUST IN WYOMING. 

In going from Cheyenne to Salt Labe City, July 19 and 20, over the 
Union Pacific Railroad, no locust was seen, and the absence of insect- 
life within the limits of Wyoming was remarkable. As soon as the 
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borders of Utah were approached, insects (bat not the locust) became 
abundant. The locust, however, breeds as almudantly in Wyoming as in 
adjacent Territories, and is evidently one of the sources of supply for 
the swarms which invade Colorado. In proof of this I will first quote 
Professor Thomas, who makes the following statement in Hayden’s An¬ 
nual Report for 1876 on the Geology of Wyoming: 

Daring the expedition of the present year, while traveling op the North Platte, 
between Fort Fetterman and Red Buttes (August 20-23), we observed vast numbers 
of this specie-*. They were not on the wing, having to all appearances ended their 
flight, and were now pairing, doubt less intending to deposit their eggs there. Frlmont 
encountered a similar swarm iu passing over this part of the North Platte Valley. Ho 
rentalks: “This inseot has been so numerous since leaving Fort Laramie that the 
ground seemed alive with them; and in walking a little moving cloud preceded onr 
footsteps. They had probably ceased their flight, and were preparing to deposit their 
eggs. By reference to my present report on the agiicnlture of this section it will be 
seeu that hero there appears to be an almost constant current of air sweeping down 
the Platte Valley from the west. When we reached South Pass City, I learned from 
Major Baldwin that about the first of the month (August) a large swarm had crossed 
over the pass from the west, moving eastward, and that they bad not gone to Wind 
River Valley. I am satisfied that they did not go npon the Laramie Plains, as I viaifed 
that section twice daring the season. Nor did we meet with auy swartr.s during onr 
passage up the Sweetwater; we way, theielbre, reasonably infer that those we saw 
on the North Platte were the same that crossed the mountains at South Pass. Fiotn 
whence did they comet As we heard nothing of them duriug oar passage down Big 
Sandy along the atage-rOad, 1 infer that they must have come from the northwest; but 
what distance I have no means of ascertaining.” 

Capt. W. J. Jones states in his “ Report upon the Reconnaissance of 
Northwestern Wyoming,” made in the summer of 1873, that in the Green 
River Basin “ the region is infested with great swarms of grasshopper” 
We have seen that Mr. Byers surmises that some of the swarms which 
devastate Colorado cross the Snowy Range from the Green River Val¬ 
ley. 

THE LOCUST IN UTAH. 


This Territory is much freer from the invasions of loensts than 
Colorado. In 1875 they were scarce, and had not been abundant for 
three years, all that were seen being evidently indigenous. In gardens 
in Salt Lake City, and in fields at Lake Point, in Salt Lake, in July, 
1875, they were less frequent than the yellow-striped grasshopper (GaU 
optenus jiavovittatm ). 1 found them not unfrequently in Utah, though 
Mr. J. D. Putnam remarks: “ In Utah last summer (1875) I failed to see 
a single specimen, although 1 looked specially for it.” (Proc. Daven¬ 
port Academy of Sciences, 266.) The invasions, as several persons told 
me, are from the north and northwest, the latter being the direction of 
the prevailing winds in summer. The swarms coming down from the 
north are sometimes turned back by the south winds, and when the 
wiud changes over Salt Lake multitudes are drowned. The gulls, so 
common on the lake, were seen feeding on grasshoppers along the beaches. 
Caloptenu8 spretus is undoubtedly distributed over the entire Territory. 
Mr. J. L. Barfoot, of Suit Lake City, iu charge of the museum, told me 
that he had received specimens (which I, saw in the museum) from Ka- 
nab, in Southeastern Utah, and also from Dirty Devil Mountaiu. Pro¬ 
fessor Thomas also reports it as breeding iu the southern and western 
line of Utah. In his letter to me Mr. Byers states that he first saw the 
locnst in 1852, about the 1st of August, upon the plains of Northern 
Utah and Southern Idaho. Professor Thomas also gives the following 
data regarding its occurrence iu Utah, in Hayden’s Report on the Geol¬ 
ogy of Wyoming, 1870, p. 283: 

As heretofore stated, they have been very destmotlve in Utah for the past three 
years, not only injuring very materially the growing crops, but eating the leaves from 
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the froit-trees to snch an extent aa to injnre the frnit. From Dr. A. T. McDonald, of 
Provo City, 1 learned the following particular iu regard to the incursions of this in¬ 
sect into the Territory : That the prevailing cold and winter storms are from the north¬ 
west, bnt that the grasshoppers seldom come from that direction. *On the contrary, 
they generally come from the northeast, throagh the ca&ons, being brought in by the 
local currents which sweep through these mouutain openings, and that tney generally 
pass off in a southwest direction, though the swarms that come in often remain anil 
deposit their eggs, from whioh auotber brood arises in the spring. Sometimes, after a 
swarm bos departed to the southwest, the wind changes, and they are driven back to 
be swallowed up in the lake or perish in the valley. The time of coming varies from 
the middle of May to the middle of August. The eggs that are deposited here usually 
hatch out in April and May. The growing crops receive their greatest injury from the 
young whioh are hatched in the valley. The usual method of lighting these yonug 
gonnands is to drive them into the irrigating ditches, where they are drowned iu the 
water. When they are a little older they are often checked by scattering straw aloug 
the edge of the ditches, and driving them iuto it early iu the morning, aud then bring 
it; those which are not destroyed by the fire being canght in the water of the ditch 
and drowned. But these methods of combating them are practicable only when they 
are io the larvas and pupa states. 

Dr. McDonald says that in Utah, at least, the females deposit their eggs in the ground 
in sacks—a fact heretofore noticed and published—on the gravelly elevated plateaus, 
or foot-hills. And from my observations this season I am inclined to agree with him 
in the opinion that these elevated table-lands, which are composed of coarse sand aud 
gravel, and but slightly covered with vegetation, are the principal hatching-grounds 
of the migratory swarms. The local broods are to be found all over the Rooky Mount¬ 
ain region, from Raton Mountains os fur uorth os I have been, and as far west, at least, 
as Salt Luke Valley. These are fonnd batching oat in the grassy valleys and broau 
plains of the lower lauds and up the mountain cufiousalmost to the snow limits. And 
these broods appear to have little or do connection with the migrating broods; but 
the solution of these questions will require more extended observations by thoue wbo 
can distinguish the species. 

I also extract from Mr. Thomas’s remarks on the same subject in Hay¬ 
den’s Report on the Geology of Moutaua, 1871, p. 451: 

Caloj)1enu8 spreius .—Found the past season [1871] in great abundance in the north 
part oi Salt Lake Basin. When we reached Ogden, Jane 1, 1 saw bat very few speci¬ 
mens; bnt when wo reached Box Elder Cation, two weeks later, the larvae were seen 
spreading out from points where they hod evidently been batched. When we passed 
through the hills to Cache Vulley, a few miles farther, and but a few days later, 1 
fonnd them just entering their perfect state. By the time we reached the north end 
of the valley, about the 20th of June, they were takiug wiug and proceeding Bouth- 
Ward. Here the farmers, who have observed them closely for a number of vears, say 
that they never lay tbeir eggs iu the lower level of the valley, but universally on the 
gravelly elevated terraces. So positive are they on this poiut that one farmer, to test 
the matter, last year offered $5 for every bunch of eggs that could bo found on the 
lower valley level which had been deposited there by the insect itself, bnt nouo were 
brought to him. I think, therefore, we may conclude that it is pretty well settled that 
the usual hatching-grounds of the destructive swarms are on the gravelly terraces or 
uplands. Yet that considerable numbers are hatched in the narrow cafions of the mod¬ 
erately-elevated mountains 1 think is also certain, os I observed this year a large num¬ 
ber of larva* in Box Elder Cafion ; bnt the elevation of t his cafiou is little, if any, more 
than that of Cache Valley. When I returned to Salt Lake Basin, early iu August, I 
found the country swarming with myriuds of these grasshoppers. And even alter we 
had passed eastward on the railroad, to the heights near Aspen Station, 1 noticed the 
air filled with their snowy wings, but could not tell exactly the course they were tak¬ 
ing, bnt thought they were moving southwest. 

The following statements, which are quoted nearly word for word, are 
made by W. Woodruff and A. M. Musser in a Mormon paper. Tbe locust 
appeared in Utah in the year 1855, and again from 1866 to 1872, inclu¬ 
sive. In 1855 they came from the west, iu 1866 from the north. The 
subsequent years’ products were produced from eggs, while relays came 
from all directions. They hatched out from April to June, and in 1855 
and 1872 left in August and September, flying north and east, in dense 
clouds obstructing the sunlight. In 1855 foreign swarms came about 
July, iu 1866 about September, and deposited eggs. 

In 1855 about 75 per cent, of the cereals, vegetables, and fruits were destroyed by 
them. The following spring the people subsisted largely on thistle, milkweed, anil 
other roots. 
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When eggs are not disturbed by the plow frost does not destroy them. During the 
years named they visited oil parts of the Territory. Thousands of bushels were de¬ 
stroyed by the organized labors of the people, by driving them and burying them in 
trenches, by setting traps in irrigating ditches, by covering the ground with straw, 
under which they would shelter for the night, and in the moruing burning the straw 
nud ihsects. Men, women, and children, with the village poultry, in some places, 
moved to tho fields in wagons aud fought the common enemy from batching to flying 
time. Iu some parts, it was estimated there were one hundred bushels of hoppers to 
the acre. 

A notable local mathematician estimated that in one season, ome and a half million 
bushels were destroyed by lighting in Great Salt Lake and drifting on the shores, form¬ 
ing an immense belt. 


THE LOCUST IN NEW MEXICO. 

Professor Thomas also states that it breeds in Snake Valley, Idaho. 
That it is common and destructive at times in New Mexico is shown 
irom the statement published in the Monthly Report of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, at Washington, D. C., for July, 1876, where it is 
stated that the corn aud oats were injured and the wheatcrop half 
destroyed by the 44 grasshopper, 7 ’ which must be C. spretus , as Taos is 
near the Colorado line. Professor Thomas reports a few specimens of 
C. spretus from New Mexico and Arizoua in collections made by Lieu- 
tenant Wheeler’s Expeditions during the last four years, and he himself 
found a few specimens south of Raton Mountains in 1869. In 1875, 
however, Lieutenant Carpenter, as be writes me, did not see any swarms 
iu the region extending from Fort Garlaud to Santa F6. 44 1 could not 
learn,” he adds, 44 that they had ever been troublesome in northern 
New Mexico.” 


THE LOCUST IN NEVADA. 

Prof. Cyrus Thomas has kindly afforded me the following facts regard¬ 
ing the occurrence of Caloptenus spretus in Nevada, iu a letter dated 
March 1, 1877: 

I saw C. spretus in 1871 in abundance along the Humboldt River in Nevada, most of 
the way from where the Central Pacific Railroad strikes it (going west) to the sink 
or place where it disappears. At one point they were quite abundant, and evidently 
preparing to migrate, flying up in the air, their wings presenting that peculiar glassy, 
snowy appearance with which you are no donbt familiar. This, if I recollect rightly, 
was west of Humboldt Station ; they were quite abundant at that station (Humboldt), 
where we dioed, (going west), but were not migrating there or then; those referred 
to ns seeu west of Humboldt being seen as we retnrued east. You probably remember 
that saline or alkaline belt at the north west extremity of Great Salt Lake; jnst beyond 
that I began to observe them, and from thence—not continuously, but at certain 
points—from there to, and a short distauce west of, Hnmboldt Sink. The collections 
made by Wheeler’s party in S mtheasb Nevada had no specimens whicb I could posi¬ 
tively say cauie from that section. That year (1871), as we went ont (June), we saw 
but few specimens iu Salt Lake Valley, bat they were quite numerous when we re¬ 
turned from California in August.' They were also numerous in Cache Valley and 
Southern Idaho; in moderate numbers west of the range in Montana as well,as east. 

From the facts thus afforded by Professor Thomas, it is not improb¬ 
able that this species in its normal form will be found to commonly occur 
in the treeless regions of the entire State of Nevada, and also of the east¬ 
ern half of Oregon, and also, perhaps, of Washington Territory, west 
of the Sierra Nevada, to the south, and the Cascade Mountains to the 
north. Among these ranges, aud to the westward, when the rain-fall 
is very considerable, and the land clothed with forests, we are to look 
for the non migratory variety, Atlanis , which may there exist under 
conditions resembling those iu which it lives in the Mississippi Valley, 
and the forest-clad Atlantic States and Canada. 
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It will be exceedingly desirable to trace tlie distribution of C. spretus 
southward of the present known limits, for it is not at all unlikely 
that it inhabits the Mexican Plateau, since Major Powell informs me 
that he found a locust, as be thought this species, uumerous within 
twenty miles of the Mexican boundary on the Colorado River. 

In Northern New Mexico Lieutenant Carpenter found this species 
(identified by Mr. Scudder) on Taos Peak, Sangre de Cristo Mountains, 
at a height of 13,000 feet (above timber-line), in July, 1875. (Scudder 
in Wheeler's Annual Report for 1876.) 

NORTHERN RANG& OF THE LOCUST. 

While the locust (C. spretus) breeds in Wyoming, Montana, and Da¬ 
kota, in some cases swarming northward and eastward into the region 
about Manitoba, its northernmost limits in British America are said by 
Mr. G.M. Dawson* to be u tbe margin of theconiferous forest which oppor¬ 
tunely follows the line of the North Saskatchewan River.” As regards 
the northeastern limits, Mr. Dawson says: “ The locusts are recorded, 
on one occasion at least (18C7, by Professor Hind), to have reached the 
shores of the Lake of the Woods, but I have not heard that they did 
so in 1874. Their limit in this direction is pretty definitely fixed by the 
western margin of the great woods, about longitude 96°. They did not 
appear at Fairford Port, on the northern part of Manitoba Lake, nor 
at Lake Swan House (longitude 100° 30 7 , latitude52° 40 7 ), Cumberland 
House (longitude 102° 30 7 , latitude 54°), Prince Albert (longitude 105° 
30 7 , latitude 53° 10 7 ), or Fort Pitt (longitude 109° 20 7 , latitude 53° 30 7 ). 

They are very seldom seen at the second, and never at the third and 
fourth of these localities. The exemption of Prince Albert is note¬ 
worthy and instructive, as, on the testimony of several gentlemen ac¬ 
quainted with the locality, it is due to a belt of coniferous timber, which 
stretches between the North and South Saskatchewan Rivers here; and 
though grasshoppers in great ubundauce have visited the country south 
of the line thus formed, they have never been known to cross it, as will be 
seen farther on; that in 1875 great numbers flew westward to the Lake 
of the Woods. 

Regarding its appearance at Manitoba in 18751 quote as follows from 
Professor Dawson: t 

From the reports now received from Manitoba and various portions of the North¬ 
west Territory and published in abstract with these notes it would appear that dar¬ 
ing the summer of 1875 two distinct elements were concerned in the locast manifesta¬ 
tion. First, the insects hatching in the province of Manitoba and surrounding regions 
from eggs left by the western and northwestern invading swarms of the previous au¬ 
tumn ; second, a distinct foreign host, moving, for the most part, from south to north. 
The locusts are known to have hatched in great numbers over almost the entire area 
of Manitoba and westward at least as far as Fort Ellice on the Assineboine River (lon¬ 
gitude 101° 20'), and may probably have been produced, at least sporadically, in other 
portions of the central regions of the plains, though in the summer of 1874 this district 
was nearly emptied to recruit the swarms devastating Manitoba and the Western 
States, and there appears to have been little, if any, influx to supply their place. Still 
farther west, on the plains along the base of the Rocky Mountains, from the forty-ninth 
parallel to the Red Deer River, locusts ore known to have hatched in considerable num¬ 
bers; but of these more anon. 

Hutching began in Manitoba and adjacent regions in favorable localities as early as 
May 7, but does not seem to bavo become general till about the 15th of the month, and 


* Notes on the Locust Invasion of 1874, in Manitoba and the Northwest Territories. 
Montreal, 1876, 8vo, p. 16. 

t Notes on the Appearance and Migrations of the Locnst in Manitoba and the North¬ 
west Territories, summer of 1875, by George M. Dawson, Assoc. R. S. M., F. G. S. (From 
advanced sheets of the Canadian Naturalist.) 
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the melting of the snow lay long, isolated colonies came oat at still later dates. Mr. 
Gunn states that grasshoppers were even noticed to hatch in August and September 
in spots which baa been covered with water all summer, a fact showing the very per¬ 
sistent vitality of the eggs, and apparently negativing opinions which have been ex¬ 
pressed as to tbeir destruction by damp. The most northern locality at which locusts 
are reported to have been produced from the egg is at Manitoba House, Manitoba Lake 
(latitude 51°). 

The destruction of crops by the growing insects in all the settled regions was very 
preat, and in many districts well-nigh complete. The exodus of jtheee broods began 
in the early part of July, but appears to have beeu most genei al during tbe middle 
and latter part of that month and first of August. The direction taken on departure 
was, with very little exception, son rheas t or south. It is to be remarked that as there 
does not seem to have been during this period any remarkable persistency of northwest 
or northerly winds the insects most have selected those favoring their intended direc¬ 
tion of migration, an inst nct which has very generally beeu observed elsewhere. 
Though most of the parents, in 1874, came from the west and northwest, aud Manitoba 
must nave represented to those ending their flight there the southeastern limit of their 
range, tbe young insects of 1875 thus took a southeastward direction, just as thoogh 
starting from tbeir usual breeding-grounds in the far Northwest, and showed no dispo 
sition to return to the region whence their parents came. This direction of flight car¬ 
ried many of the insects at once into a country of thick woods, swamps, and lakes, 
and caused the repetition of the phenomenon of the appearance of grasshoppers in 
great numbers about the Lake of tbe Woods, a circumstance only once before noted, 
in tbe summer of 1857.* This previous occasion, however, differed from that of last 
year in being an extension of an invasion of Manitoba from the west or northwest and 
not resulting from insects batching in that province. 

It is probable that most of the grasshopper swarms of Manitoba tbns entering the 
wooded country were there harmlessly spent, for though some northern swarms reached 
the State of Minnesota, the invasion appears to have been comparatively unimportant. 
Northern swarms are noted to have passed over Crookston (Polk County, Minnesota) 
aud Fort Totten (Dakota), tbe greatest number appearing at the latter place July 19. 
The locust swarms described by Mr. Rileyt in the following paragraph, from informa¬ 
tion furnished to tbe Chicago Tribune, dated July 13, probably also came from Mani¬ 
toba: “ The first foreign hoppers appeared on the Sioux City R«»ad y alighting between 
Lake Crystal and Saint James on Wednesday last. A few days later they were ob¬ 
served at New Ulm flying southeast, aud at noou of tbe same dav struck the line of 
tbe road at Madeline, 8aiut Janies, Fountain Lake, Windom, aud Heron Lake, cover¬ 
ing the track for about 50 miles of its length.” It will be observed on referring to the 
summary on another page that tbe insects produoed in Minnesota itself flew southwest 
in tbe early part of July. 

I have not been able to trace farther the movements of these Manitoba broods, un¬ 
less indeed it be supposed that some at least of the swarms which passed over Central 
Illinois early in September came from that quarter. These, however, Mr. Riley be¬ 
lieves not to have been tbe true migratory locust, C. sprelut. 

Foreign swarms from tbe south crossed the forty-ninth parallel with a wide front 
stretching from the ninety-eighth to the oue hundred aud eighth meridian, and are 
quite distinguishable from those produoed in the country from tbe fact that many of 
them arrived before tbe latter were mature. These flights constituted tbe extreme 
northern part of the army returning northward and northwestward from tbe States 
ravaged in the autumn of 1874. They appeared at Fort Ellice on tbe 13tb of June and 
at Qn’Appelle Fort on tbe 17tb of the same month, favored mncb,no doubt, by tbe 
steady south and southeast winds, which, according to the meteorological register at 
Winnipeg, prevailed on the 19th of June and for about a week thereafter. After tbeir 
first appearance, however, their subsequent progress seems to have beeu comparatively 
slow and their advancing border vtry irregular in outline. They are said to have 
reached Swan Lake House, the most northern point to which they are known to have 
attained, about July 10, while Fort Felly, faither west, aud nearly a degree farther 
south, was reached July 20, and about seven days were occupied in the journey thenoe 
to Swan River Barracks, a distance of only 10 miles. It is more than probable that 
the first southern swarms were followed by others, which mingled with them, or even, 
in parts of Manitoba and the coontry immediately west of it, with tbe indigenous 
brood. From a few localities ouly iu Manitoba, and those in its western portion, is 
the evidence pretty couclusive as to the arrival of foreign swarms from the south. 
Burnside, West bourne. Portage la Prairie, Rockwood, aud Pigeon Lake may be men¬ 
tioned as affordiog instances. 


•Not 1867, aserroneously printed iu Notes for 1874. 

t r roni Mr. Charles V. Riley’s very interesting Eighth Annual Report on the Noxious 
Beneficial and other Insects of the State of Missouri. 
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Many of tbe grasshoppers observed, according to reports received by Mr. Riley, in 
Dakota, at Fort Thompson, Yank f on, Fort Solly, Springfield, Fort Randall, And Bis¬ 
marck fiying northward and northwestward at various dates in Jane and July, no 
doubt eventually fonnd their way north of tbe'forty-ninth parallel. Those seen at 
Bismarck about Jane 6 and 7 probably belonged to the earliest Bonthern bauds above 
referred to, and, judging from the dates given by Mr. Riley, may have been produced 
in Nebraska, or more probably even still farther south. A portion of the southern and 
eastern army probably reached Montana, and may even have penetrated in dimin¬ 
ished numbers into the districts in the vicinity of Bow River. 

A considerable number of locusts appear to have hatched at about the same date as 
in Manitoba near the extreme western margin of the plains, especially in the couutry 
near Bow River. Foreign swarms arrived at Fort McLeod from the southwest, depos¬ 
iting eggs; and most or those hatching near Bow River, and farther north, seem to 
have gone southeastward early in August. No very definite or wide-sproad movement 
ot swarms appears, however, to have occurred during tbe summer of 1875 in this 
region, nor, if we may judge from tbe very meager accounts received, in the corre¬ 
spond iug portion of Montana. 

Durii g tbe summer of 1875, the conditions described in the Notes for 1874 as occur¬ 
ring in the region west of the one hundred aud third meridian were reproduced in 
Manitoba, and over a great area of the Western and South western States, with results 
even more disastrous to tbe crops than those of the winged invasion of the previous 
year. We do not hear of any access of fresh Bwarms to Manitoba from the west or 
northwest, nor is it probable that any snch occurred, notwithstanding the fact that in 
various parts of the province flights are reported to have passed over from northwest 
to southeast. From the dates and descriptions given, it seems certaiu that these were 
only Those from the more remote parts of the province itself, and iu many cases the 
broods hatched in any locality mingled with those coming from a little distance, and 
departed at the same time. 

The most remarkable and exceptional feature in connection with the appearanoe of 
the locusts in 1875 is the extensive invasion of the wooded region east of Manitoba by 
the swarms produced in the province. This is the more noticeable when contrasted 
with the ini inanity enjoyed by Priuce Albert on the Saskatchewan, alluded to in 
last year’s Notes,*which is owing to its separation from the general area of tbe 
plains by a belt of timber. On writing to Mr. Clarke, of Carleton House, on the 
subject, he informs me that this protecting belt of fir-timber is only four miles 
in width, and extends completely aoross between the north and south branches of the 
Saskatchewan. Judging from the above remarkable fact, aud tbe known habits of the 
locust, I do not think that the incnrsion made into the forest-conn try can be looked 
npou as anything but exceptional, and perhaps showing that the locusts had lost their 
reckoning. Nor do I believe that it should discourage the cultivation of belts ofwood- 
laud, which promises to effect iu time a general and permanent amelioration of the 
grasshopper plague. 

Broadly sketched, the movements of the locusts in 1875 conform to a general plan. 
All those hatching in Minnesota, Manitoba, Northern Dakota, and in tbe high western 
region of the plains, at least as far Bonth as Colorado, ou obtaining their wings, went 
southward, and this in Borne instances regardless of the direction from which their 
parents had arrived in the previous year. Swarms produced in Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kansas, Texas, and Indian Territory flew*northward and northwestward, returning on 
the course of their parents, which bad flown southeastward from that quarter. This 
movement oan be traced over an immense area, from the northern bonders of Texas 
almost to the Saskatchewan River. 

Evidence appears to be fast accumulating to show that the general and normal direc¬ 
tion of flight for any brood iB to return toward the batching-grohuds from which their 
parents came, and it would seem that to completetbe migration-cycle of tbelocnst two 
years are required. The tendency which the swarms show to migrate on reaching 
maturity cannot he wondered at, as it is so commonly met with in other animals, aua 
may lie assisted by the mere lack of food in the district which has for a long time sup¬ 
ported the young locusts. The fact, however—let us call it instinct or knowledge—that 
the young, while amenable to the migratory tendency, show adeteiminatiou to exercise 
it in a direction exaotly the opposite of the preceding generation is most remaikable 

Professor Dawson writes me that, “ during the summer of 1876, the 
grasshopper was scarcely seen in Manitoba, and a fine crop was har¬ 
vested all over the province. Manitoba is sale for next summer, unless 
invaded. I have reason to believe, however, that during last summer 
tbe locust was very abundant in the far West, on tbe plains east of tbe 
Pocky Mountains, and north of the forty-ninth parallel. With regard 
to this region, however, I have only general information.” 

Through the kind suggestion of Prof. G. M. Dawson, of the Canadian 
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Geological Survey, I bare received from Mr. Sanford Fleming, engineer- 
in-chief of the Canadian Pacific Railway, a copy of a “Map of tbe 
country to be traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railway to accompany 
progress-report on the exploratory surveys, 1876; Sanford Fleming, 
engineer-in chief.” On this map the 44 southern limits of the true forests” 
are laid down* on a line running in a general northwest direction from 
a little to the eastward of Fort Ellice, in about latitude 54° 30 / , longi¬ 
tude 110° 10'. This line is indicated on the map showing the distribu¬ 
tion of the red-legged locust (C. femur rubrum). 44 The northern limit of 
true prairie-land” is also copied on the same map from Mr. Fleming’s 
map. It runs from Tuttle Mountain on the forty-ninth parallel, a little 
east of south of Fort Ellice, and runs in a general parallel course to the 
limit of forests, and ends at the Bear Hills, jnst south of the fifty second 
parallel of latitude and in longitude 108°. Professor Dawson writes me 
that “no map yet shows even approximately the area of the Pever 
Itiver Prairies, but these are separated by forests from those to the south, 
and are never invaded by C. npretus This is most important and sat¬ 
isfactory information, and confirms Professor Dawson’s statement as 
to the northeastern limits of the lowest area, which are herein already 
quoted. It would seem doubtful whether the Rocky Mountain locust 
breeds abundantly north of the Little Slave Lake. The data afforded by 
this map also confirm me in my indications of the western limits of tbe 
prairie region and temporary and periodical breeding-places of the Rocky 
Mouutaiu locust, which probably follows approximately the meridian of 
102°, pursuing a sinuous course indicated by a rauge of hills put down 
ou tbe Uuited States maps, from which Mr. Bechler has compiled tbe 
juaps accompanying this report. The barren plains extend just norm 
of tbe forty-ninth parallel as far east as longitude 104°, and this may be 
the southeastern limits of tbe permanent breeding-places of the locust 
north of the forty-ninth parallel. 

That the return swarms from Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska may 
reach British America is suggested by Mr. Allen Whitman in his report 
for 1876: 

Whether or not it is a general rale that the locusts on acquiring wings seek the di¬ 
rection from which their parents bad come in the preceding year (a rale which the 
experience of Minnesota fails to substantiate), it is certain at least that in 1875 the 
main direction taken by the insects that rose from the Lower Missouri Vallc-y country 
was north westerly.” (Riley’s Eighth Annual Report, p. 105.) These swarms were 
traced by Professor Riley, moving northerly from the end of May through Jane and 
into July, and passing various points in Dakota, Wyoming, And Montana.! 

They passed northward over fiismarck at various times between June 6 and July 15* 
(Same report, p. 86.) But a still more definite statement as to tbe final destination of 
these north ward-moving swarms is found in an editorial of the Winnipeg Staud, of 
August 19, 1876, entitled *• Locust flights.” It is there stated that iu 1875, “ the lo¬ 
custs which hatched iu Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, in an area of 250 miles from 
east to west, and 300 miles from north to sonth, took flight in June, and invariably 
went northwest, and fell in innumerable swarms upon the regions of British America, 
adjoining Forts Pelly, Carlton, and Ellice, covering an area as large as that they va¬ 
cated on t he Missouri River. They were re-enforced by the retiring column from Man¬ 
itoba, and it seemed to be hopiDg against hope that the new swarms of 1876 would not 
again descend upon the settlements in the Red River Valley. Intelligence was received 


* Professor Dawson informs me that this is taken from PallisePs Map, published as 
a blue-book by tbe British government, forming a part of the report on explorations in 
British North America. 

t He adds (page 108): 11 Nor can I learn of any instance where theee swarms that 
left onr Territory deposited eggs.” The different case of our own breed of locusts, lay¬ 
ing within two weeks alter flying commences, is remarkable. But I am informed 
by Capt. J. 8. Poland, commanding at Standing Rock, that a swarm from the sooth 
alighted near that post July 4,1875, and deposited considerable quantities of eggs be¬ 
tween the 4ihand the 18tb of July. 
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here that the insects took flight from the vicinity of Fort Pelly on the 10th of July, 
and then followed a fortnight of Intense suspense.” 

There is, of coarse, in all this a failure to connect by any direct chain 
of continued observations the swarms that left the Mississippi Valley in 
1875 and those which finally disappeared in the region of the mountains 
and in British America; still less is 'it shown that those swarms were 
the parents of those which are known to have hatched in the same re* 
gion8 in 1876, or even that those which are known to have hatched 
there were those which descended upon the lower country in Jnly and 
August. But there is, at least, a strong series of probabilities. 

THE INVASIONS OF THE LOCUST IN 1876. 


Beginning with the sontheasternmost point of the locnst region— 

Texas: I learn from G. W. Belfrage, of Clifton, Bosque County, in a 
letter dated December 14,1876, that the locusts have for “two years 
made their visits, the first without serious results, the secoud this fall, 
so we cannot yet know what the offspring will do.” 

The following extracts from the Monthly Weather Reports give some 
idea of their movements: “ Flying, at Fort Richardson, Texas, from 14th 
to 18th September; Corsicana, Texas, flying south 21st and 22d, west 23d. 
On 30th were destroying everything, and depositing millions of eggs.” 

In Texas, at Belmont farm, the grasshoppers remained alive all winter t 
and were fonnd on wheat February 10 and March 25. 

October 3 to 5, numerons at Corsicana; disappearing about 9th : abun¬ 
dant at Belmont farm 1st to 9th. “ In Texas a dense cloud of grass¬ 
hoppers appeared during the last ten days of November.” 

“ Palo Pinto: The grasshoppers appeared on the 17th of September,, 
and are as thick as they ever Were here, destroying everything as they 
go. Uvalde : Appeared September 22, in quantities, arriving from the 
north, and causing some alarm. MeLennan ; Reached here on the 20th 
of September, and have materially damaged the cotton-crop by cutting 
off unripe bolls. Bell: Made their appearance in great numbers about 
a week since, and are destroying all gardens and every sward of grain. 
They have cut off the late corn and the young bolls on the late cotton. 
Dallas : Have cut short the cotton-crop. Gillespie : The first grasshop¬ 
pers arrived on the 18th of September. Three days later they left, going 
west, being driven b£ an east wind.”—(Agricultural Report, October.) 

On applying to Mr. J. Ball, a well-known entomologist residing in 
Dallas, Tex., for information regarding the appearanceof thelocust in that 
State, he kindly sent me tbeNeue ZUrcher Zeitung for November 1 and 
2, 1876, containing two letters written by him, which I have condensed 
as follows: In October, 1874, tbe locusts appeared in Texas, but were 
not one-tenth as abundant as in 1876. At Dallas, at noon September 
20, 1876, the air was filled with the first swarm of locusts: by 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon none were in the air. Previous to this date up to the 
night of the 19th the wind had been south; it changed on the 20th to 
the northwest, and this wind brought the locusts in a swarm which must 
have been many miles long and broad, and from 1,000 to 2,000 feet high, 
as far as the eye could see. At 10 o’clock, September 21, the air was 
again filled as at noon of the preceding day, the northwest wind still 
blowing, and the grasshoppers passed on as the day before, until 4 p. m. 
On the 22d the wind veered to the south, and the locusts flew during the 
day in large numbers irregularly about, like a swarm of bees. This con- 
tinned until noon of the 23d, when a southwest wind bore a large number 
to the northwest. Until the 27th they remained engaged in egg-laying. 
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They laid their eggs in an unbroken, somewhat sandy soil, in little pock¬ 
ets buried several lines deep. Mr. Ball counted several hundred holes 
in a square foot of soil. They did not lay in cultivated, plowed land, 
and should they do so, plowing would be sufficient to destroy almost 
all the eggs. From the observations he made, Mr. Ball concludes that 
this great plague will diminish as the cultivation of the soil increases, 
and will finally be abated, as in Germany the locust invasions are much 
less numerous than formerly. 

At Fort Gibson, Indian Territory, they appeared September 16 to 28. 
North of Texas, in Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, according to the 
Monthly Weather Review, August 6, grasshoppers appeared at La¬ 
mar’s, Nodaway County; Oregon, Mo., flying north 1st; northwest 2d, 
4th, 6th; south 11th and 19th; northwest 22d; southwest 23d and 25th; 
and south 26th. For other details the reader is referred to Riley’s 
Ninth Report, as State entomologist of Missouri), and Minnesota, as well 
as Iowa, according to the Monthly Weather Review, the locust ap¬ 
peared late in summer and laid their eggs, which will hatch out in 
greater or less numbers in the spring of 1877. 

THE LOCUST IN NEBRASKA IN 1876. 


How they swarmed in Nebraska last autumn may be seen from the 
following extract from a correspondent of the New York Tribune: 

The grasshoppers are here. They have come to stay, and are busy perpetuating 
their species. Early in August they reached the westeru portions of this State, but 
were partial in their depredations, devouring everything in some localities, doing little 
damage in others. On the 12th of the month they made a forward movement, and 
appeared in the valleys of the Elkhorn, Platte, and Repnblioan. Oar local papers, act¬ 
ing on the “ ostrich ” policy, suppressed the facta or misrepresented them, and all were 
wishing for a favorable wind to carry the pests beyond our borders. But a soft, south¬ 
erly wind, varied by an occasional thunder-storm from the northwest, prevailed till 
the 23d, when, aided by a stiff northwester, the grasshoppers rose and came from their 
exhausted feeding-grounds upon the east and south portions of the State. They came 
literally in clouds,looking like the frost-olonds that drift along the horizon on a win¬ 
ter morning. They are devouring “every green thing,” including shade-trees and 
even weeds, snch as the “ Jamestown weed ” and wild hemp. The great body of them 
seemed to pass south, moving in dense masses daring the 23d, 24th, and 25th, and will 
probably be heard from in Kansas and Missouri. I have suffered a total destruction of 
60 acres of corn, as fine as I ever raised. The amount of damage in Nebraska is hard 
to determine. The small grain was harvested; corn and vegetables alone suffer. 
Taking into consideration the fact that we always overestimate a standing crop of 
corn, and are disposed to underestimate our losses, I think we shall be fortunate if 
the corn realizes one-third the anticipated yield. A few words upon the “ parasite ” 
delusion. The grasshoppers last year were to a great extent infested with the coral¬ 
like insects, bnt my conviction is that they are no more fatal to them than fleas are to 
a dog. This season 1 have failed to find any “ parasites.” At present no natural en¬ 
emy appears to interfere with the festive progress of the locust through this fertile 
region. Many have oonoluded, and I am one of them, that for the present the loerst 
is an “ incident” to this locality, the solitary “ drawback” to our enviable lot, which 
can be obviated in part by new methods of fanning, but which can be altogether re¬ 
moved only by one of these unexplained and beneficent interpositions of Nature by 
which certain species are occasionally overwhelmed with destruction, and appear 
again only after a lapse of years. Warned by Mr. Riley’s example. I will venture uo 
prediction as to next year, but present indications are that our small grain will suffer 
early next summer, when the eggs now being deposited are hatched, bat that the late 
corn will be unmolested, in consequence of the flight of the new brood to their natural 
home in the Northwest. 


Another correspondent, Mrs. C. L. Nettleton, of Red Willow County, 
Nebraska, writes as follows to the New York Tribane: 


Locust prospects is a subject of much anxiona thought with us, and I am tempted 
to write of oar experiences in this valley of the Republican River. I trust that efforts 
to secure a thorough investigation and abatement of the pest may be successful. It 
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seems to me a matter of national importance, as settlements must retrograde nnlesa 
the locusts are checked. They came down upon us Jaly 26*27, doing mach damage, 
but left without consuming everything. August 5 they re-appeared in great numbers, 
looking in the distance like great olouds of smoke. Nearer and over our heads the 
air appeared to be filled with snow-flakes. Locusts were around, on us, and on every¬ 
thing. literally “ covered the face of tbe earth.” They began to oome about 4 p. m., 
and tne next day they had our fine field of corn stripped. It was like resisting fate 
to fight them. We tried smoking them, covered vines and portions of our garden 
with hay and blankets, giving the insignificant creatures a sort of hand-to-hand fight, 
in which they won by sheer force of numbers, and made us glad to retreat into the 
house. They brought with them an omnivorous appetite, eating things which they 
passed by in 1874—vines of melon, encumber, squash, pumpkin, &c. 

They took our tomatoes, potato-tops, indeed all our garden. They ate our straw¬ 
berry-plants and young fruit-trees; also, our few flowers. Not content with such a 
varied bill of fare, they foroed their way into the house and ate the house-plants. 
They staid with us five days, until they had ended their large meal by finishing up 
everything. Then while vye were planuing to catch them and barrel them up to fat¬ 
ten our poultry and swine, a friendly (f) northwest wind carried them off. Owing to 
the drought the small grain was a failure; the locust harvested the remaining crops, 
leaving the farmer no reward for his toil. They have visited the country every year 
since the settlers have come in, but only in 1874 and 1876 doing serious injury. They 
have been by far the most numerous this year. It has been an extremely hot, dry 
season, the prevailing wind south, often hot as from a furnace, and undoubtedly the 
unusual season has bad much to do with the unusual numbers of tbe locust. Farmers 
with their crops harvested are like Othello with his occupation gone. Many have lost 
faith in the country and are leaving in “ prairie schooners.” We are about 70 miles 
from the Union Pacific Railroad. Some turn toward the setting sun, others south¬ 
ward, and others still go, they scarcely know where, in search of employment. It 
seems like a “sorry” going off to seek one’s fortuue—a journey in which a supply of 
hope and enthusiasm is needed. 

According to tbe Monthly Weather Review, grasshoppers were seen 
at Richmond, Nebr., flying north on July 2 and 3, and flying with the 
wind 26th, 27th, 29th, 30th and 31st. August 5, at North Platte, Lincoln 
County, entire corn-crop destroyed, and in Dawson County one-fourth 
of crop destroyed ; came from Dawsou County to Buffalo County. 10th, 
Clear Creek, flying southwest; 11th, northwest; arrived in immense 
numbers 18th, and remained rest of month. 11th, alighted in immense 
numbers at Fremont, Dodge County, and commenced in the corn; country 
near Elm Creek, Buffalo County, cleaned out; column moving in a north¬ 
west direction, not many miles wide. 12th, very thick at Coiambus, 
Platte County; came down the valley from North Platte, doing but 
little damage. At Grand Island, Hall County, loss small. 13th to 26th, 
at Omaha, numerous at times, flying in all directions. 18th to 31st, at 
De Soto. 23d, at Lincoln, Lancaster County, in vast numbers, but not 
so numerous as in 1874; passing south and southeast in clouds; corn 
considerably damaged. 24th to 31st, at Plattsmouth. 25th, in York 
County: have left nothing bat harvested grain. Plattsmouth, flying 
about, September 1 to 15. Richmond, flying north 4th and 6th, north¬ 
east 20th, northwest 21st. York: The grasshoppers have called on us 
again. They came down August 10, from the northeast, and staid two 
weelts to a day. August 24 they left, going southeast. They have eaten 
almost everything green, destroying all garden-vegetables and taking 
the leaves off the trees. The fruit-trees, such as apple, cherry, and 
plum, are leafing and blossoming again. The plum-trees have ripe 
fruit and blossoms, which is something I never heard of before. Furnas : 
Came down in dense cloads from the northeast, so thick as to darken 
the sun, having the appearance of vast clouds of smoke. Nothing of 
the kind has eqnaled this raid since the earliest history of the country. 
Some have laid eggs. We are compelled, as in 1874, to note an almost 
total destruction of corn and all late vegetables. Knox: Entirely de¬ 
stroyed the corn and garden products and the oats so badly that many 
fields were not reaped. Osage: Came August 24, and are still here. 
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Have taken potatoes, buckwheat, and beans clean; have injured corn 
about 15 per cent, and are still at work on it. Have deposited eggs in 
great quantities. They incline to travel southeast, but the wind is 
against them. Cuming: Game from Dakota August 4, staid about ten 
days, injured late corn and potatoes, beans, gardens, &c.; deposited many 
eggs, and have nearly all gone southward. Insects will destroy their 
eggs, and birds, quails, and prairie-chickeos will eat their young when 
quite small in untold millions. In their matured state nothing can 
successfully cope with them save quails, prairie-chickens, and other 
insectivorous birds. Dodge: Swept dowu upon us from the great north¬ 
west August 10, bringing terror to the hearts of our people. They re¬ 
mained about two weeks and deposited eggs in immense numbers. 
Hops were entirely destroyed; fruit-trees are stripped of their leaves, 
and in some sections of the new growth of bark. But half the corn is 
left. Webster: Injured corn slightly. Franklin: Damaged corn 50per 
cent. Have now all gone southwest Adams: Have taken about half 
the corn and injured young trees 50 per cent Saunders: have re-ap¬ 
peared since the last report. Corn, potatoes, and sorghum have been 
largely damaged; tobacco, buckwheat, and beans have been wholly and 
gardens mainly destroyed, and the earth is filled with eggs. Seward: 
Came from the north in immense quantities. They fed upon the corn 
and cultivated grapes, and destroyed 80 per cent of the buckwheat A 
few linger still in the south part of the county, traveling southwest 
Thayer: Alighted about a week ago., Have injured corn very badly, 
and taken all the garden products. Boone: Came in large numbers 
August 3. Have destroyed all buckwheat, beans, and late corn; stripped 
the foliage from all young trees, and killed young fruit-trees. They 
staid about three weeks; have all gone south. Lancaster: Are eating 
everything. Platte: In their flight south visited our county on the 10th 
of August, and in consequence of adverse winds remained two weeks. 
They entirely ruined late com, made general havoc of vegetables, and 
filled our land with eggs. Wayne: Alighted and commenced work 
August 6 and 10. Iujured lute corn 25 per cent., potatoes slightly; 
deposited their eggs, and left August 13. Antelope: Came from the 
north, August 5, in countless numbers, and swept late com, buck¬ 
wheat, potatoes and beans clean. Richardson: First appeared yesterday, 
August 30, in small numbers from the northwest. Merrick: Crops 
promising up to 10th of August, when the grasshoppers came with the 
wind from the north. The next day the wind changed, and continued 
rather strong from the south for a week. The hoppers had to stay on 
the ground and could not do much damage. On the 18th, the wind 
being from the northeast, they left, but toward evening a lot more came. 
On the 24th, all left for the south. Buckwheat, late beans, garden-vege¬ 
tables, late potatoes, &o., are all a total loss. On the 17 th some deposited 
eggs where the ground was bare. Hall ; Large swarms appeared from 
the northwest August 10 at noon. Commenced depositing eggs on the 
13th and 14th; on the 14th some left; still larger masses came in their 
stead, mostly from the northeast. Farmers generally tried to smoke 
them out, but most abandoned the effort after the third day. 1 protected 
my garden for ten days, but from the 11th to the 13th they piled in on 
me so fearfully that I could not keep them from stripping nearly every 
tree of its foliage. They have eateu about one-third of the apples and 
half the early with all the late corn. On the 23d and 24th they left in 
a southern direction, the wind being from the northwest.—(Monthly 
Agricultural Report, August and September, 1876.) 

I have also the following notes on its appearance in Nebraska from 
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Mr. G. F. Dodge, of Glencoe, Nebr. As Mr. Dodge is an entomologist, 
his testimony is of increased value: 

Glencoe, Nebr., February 4,1877. 

Dear 8ir: 

** * A • I • • 

Since I have been here I have given more attention to the Caloptenus spretus than 
to all other insects together. The result of my observations has been that I have 
formed a theory of the canse ofirnmigration of this insect, which differs radically from 
any yet put forth. My record of the insect’s visitations runs like this: 

In 1873, C. spretus came from the south in May; remained a week or ten days; deposited 
eggs in large quantity at this place. I came here August 7; the insects bad then alwnt 
all attained their wings. During their growth they had done much damage to crops, 
destroying all the oats and corn where they were abundant. The insects did not move 
until August 16, when the wind, which had been from the south continuously during 
the month, veered round into the northwest. They arose about noon, and all left. 
Others flew over, going south from that time until cold weather. Some eggs were de¬ 
posited in the fall. 

In 1874, a few came from the southwest May 30, but only a few. May 10 the eggs 
laid the fall before were hatching. They pupated about June 1, became imagines 
about June 20, and went south with northerly winds June 30. July 23 immense swarm 
alighted, coming from the uortheast July 23 ; staid three days, and went south. I saw 
no eggs deposited. Others went south in August, September, and October as usual. 

In 1875, they arrived in small quantity from southwest May 12; could be seen flying 
north whenever we had a south wind, but especially on and after June 16. On that 
date myriads came from the southeast, staid one night, and, the wind continuing fa¬ 
vorable, went on in a northwesterly course. June 29 I first saw hoppers flying south. 
After that they could be seen flying either north or south, as the wind might be, until 
the lO.th of July, after which date they only appeared in the air when the wind came 
from the north. 

In 1876, a very few came from the southwest May 14; saw some depositing eggs 
about May 30. August 10 an immense swarm came from the northwest and staid a 
week. The day they departed the wind began to blow from the northwest, changed 
to north, and finally to uortheast. The air was full of the hoppers all day. They 
always changed their course to go with the wind. They left the ground full of 
eggs. In these the embryo was formed at least a month before the ground froze. By 
bringing eggs to the house and putting them in a warm place I have hatched them in 
seven days. Some of the same that were not kept so warm, but merely kept from frost 
and in the sun, have lain three weeks and do not hatch. 

I think the above notes substantiate my position, which is that spretus is double 
brooded, rearing the first brood in the south, the second in the north ; and that it mi¬ 
grates for this purpose, and not from hunger, as Eiley asserts. I believe also that they 
are natives of the plains, and will always overrun this part of the country when a north 
or southwest wind drives them a little off their true north and south oourse during their 

E eriod of migration. I do not believe that they are more liable to attacks of parasites 
ere thau elsewhere, and, indeed, think It not improbable that their present rate of in¬ 
crease is due to their having found more nutritions food in the oereals upon which they 
have fed for a few years past than they have known in the prairie-grass. A parallel 
case is that of the Doryphora 10 -lineata, which increased with such rapidity upon the 
cultivated crops of the East. 

In the Rocky Mountains this grasshopper follows the same plan of migration with the 
first favorable wind after they get wings, as I have observed here. They were abun¬ 
dant in Montana this year, and at my request an intelligent miner took notes of their 
habits, which he has transmitted to me. My observations show that as a rule all ob¬ 
taining wings prior to June 20 will fly north; those becoming imagines after that date 
will fly south. This date might vary as the spring was late or early. 

» * • * * * # 

Hoping to make myself useful next season, I remain, yours, truly, 

G. M. DODGE. 


The following statement regarding the appearance of the locust, in 
Buffalo County, Nebraska, and the theory of its northwest origin, are 
worthy of preservation in this Report: 


Buffalo County, Nebraska, August 8,1876. 

Editors Country Gentleman : The all-prevailing theme, the all-absorbing topic 
on all occasions, is the grasshoppers. Their devastation in almost the entire portion 
of Western Nebraska is not only general but terrible. Their numbers are almost as 
countless as the sands on the sea-shore; their powers of destruction seem to exceed 
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that of the race that visited os in 1874 by fourfold. Now they are eating every green 
thing—the leaves from the trees, the grass in the ravines, the forest-trees along the 
Loop and Wood Rivers, corn, potatoes, tomatoes, everything. Our corn-fields to-day 
present the appearance of so many acres of naked bean-poles. They have covered the 
city of Kearney all over; in the houses; on the sidewalksj they even inspect the fine 
store-roomB of oar dry-goods and grocery men ; in fact 1 do not believe there is a 
square inch of territory m Buffalo Coanty that has not been searched by these maraud¬ 
ers. The first indication of their approach was on Friday, July 28. Almost from the 
first we saw they were an entirely new generation. They had huge appetites, and at 
once proceeded to find the sweetest and tenderest ears of corn in oar fields. They 
poked their noses head downward, tail upward, into the very heart of onr small cab¬ 
bages. They almost dug np onr onions by the roots. They ate np onr melon-vines 
and then partook greedily of the unripe fruit. The wind remained in the sooth from 
July 28 till Angnst 5, when about noon it suddenly changed to north-northeast. In less 
tban twenty minutes, every hopper of this advanced guard wended their wav south¬ 
ward. How happy we were! Vain delusion. At 4 p. m. the east, the north, the west, 
presented the appearance of dense clonds of smoke, like that of horning prairies. We 
saw it foil 20 miles away. * We gazed in wonder. The clooda approached, the air 
swarmed with hoppers. We could bear the sound of their wings. They were so close 
together, so dense, that they darkened the son similar to an eclipse at midday. The 
first clond passed. At 5 p. m. another, more dense, more terrible, more numerous 
passed overhead, leaving a few stragglers to search for something to stay their stom¬ 
achs. We thought by this time, sorely the army had passed, hot about 6 p. m. another 
writhing, moving mass was seen approaching. On its arrival just over our heads, 
down they came, like huge flakes of snow, so thick that the ground was in many 
places invisible. Here they remained till the next morning, scattered over the prairies. 
About 9 a. m. they began gathering in endless swarms into onr corn-fields, and by l p. 
m. every leaf, ear, and in many places the stalks, were eaten, digested, and part of the 
army on their way southwest to hunt for and despoil new fields. About this time the 
wind changed to southeast, then veered to the south, and from that time until this 
writing (Tuesday evening, August 8) the hoppers are with us sapping, as a last resort, 
on purslane, tumble-weeds, and even thistles. They will undoubtedly remain in this 
section until the wind changes again into the north. So much for the appearance of 
and destruction caused by these foes of the agriculturist. We see our entire season’s 
work, except one-third of the crop of wheat, melt away almost in a moment, and we 
are helpless. 

The query in my mind, as well as in the minds of many of my goffering neighbors, 
is where these hoppers come from. In carefully watching their progress two yean 
ago, as well as this season, I am satisfied in my own mind that there is a slope of coun¬ 
try to the north or northwest of Minnesota, in the British possessions, where these in¬ 
sects are indigenous; that in extremely dry seasons, like the present, the eggs depos¬ 
ited last fall natch in such endless quantities that the locusts are forced to migrate; 
while in extremely wet springs, with heavy falls of snow or late frosts, in the terri¬ 
tory where they originate, many of the infant progeny are destroyed. In July, 1874 
vast numbers, it will he remembered, descended and spread over almost the entire ter¬ 
ritory west of the Missouri River. They deposited eggs in Kansas and Missouri, and 
in the spring of 1875, caused wide destruction in the southeast part of this 8tate, the 
northeast part of Kansas and the northwest part of Missouri. This progeny seems to 
have been annihilated—various influences during the summer of 1875 causing them 
to he without the power of propagating their species. Now this season (1876), if I 
am not mistaken, an entire new generation can be traced from the Red River coun¬ 
try of the north, through Western Minnesota, Southwestern Dakota, thus far into 
Western Nebraska. If I am correct in these observations, then, whenever onr springs 
are dry, with hat little snow or rain dnring the winter, follo'wed by dry weather in Jane 
and July, we may expect grasshoppers in just such endless quantities as we have 
seen twice during the past four years. Whenever the winter, spring, and summer are 
just the opposite of the foregoing, then we will he comparatively free from these pests 
and onr crops plenteous. I am satisfied in my own mind on the above points; and I 
believe farther that the territory wherein these insects are indigenous, is not so large 
as to be beyond the control of a power, with a parse long enough to procure the neces¬ 
sary labor, to work the destruction of young locusts and eggs before they can make 
snch descents upon ns. Only the strong arm of Government, however, can wield this 
power: and sooner or later it most intervene, or this entire western territory, with its 
riches lying beneath the grassy sod, must be abandoned for all agricultural purposes. 

Our corn, potatoes, and all our vegetable, crops have already disappeared. Many of 
our wheat-fields were not cut at all; others yield all the way from two to twenty bushels 
per acre, according to location. There is as a general thing sooth of the Platte River 
a very large crop of small grain, which has been harvested, while the oorn, potatoes, 
and vegetables are fine as they were last season. North of the Platte, throughout s 
portion of Hall Coanty, all of Buffalo and Dawson Counties, the drought has beta 
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severe and continuous since the last of March. We have had a few showers; but* 
except immediately along Platte River, these showers have rarely been of length 
enough to wet the ground more than to the depth of one inch. I may say, I think* 
with perfect safety, that for two years past we have not had rain enough to saturate 
the ground to the depth of 3 feet, while the fall of snow in the winter season has been 
very light. In this connection it should be remembered that in digging wells we find 
the soil dry as an ash-heap, almost from the top of the ground to the water-line on a 
level with low water in our rivers, or on the divides to a depth of sometimes 140 to 60 
feet. It will be easy to understand the effect of continual dry weather upon our crops 
and pockets. 

I do not think that any of my near neighbors will complain or take me to task if I 
again say that a poor man with a family, and but little means, should think twice be¬ 
fore attempting to make a home especially in Western Nebraska, for by the time this 
is in print no less than eight out of twelve families living near to the north and west 
of me will be on the way to Iowa and Missouri—some having already departed for 
the Pacific slope. Some are selling their claims and all their stock for less than half 
their value, while others are leaving their claims to hoppers, and to settlers desiring 
to try their lock. Many of my readers may think over in their minds the old adage 
that a “ rolling stone gathers no moss,” but permit me to ask a question: How much 
moss can a stone gather when visited continuously by drought* bugs, and hoppers f 

Generally speaking* you can rarely find a more energetic race of men, both English 
and German, than those who are leaving us now. Some of them came here with money. 
They have sunk it all in their fauns, in efforts to live and make a living, only to see 
it all swept away in a day. There seems at present to be no remedy except stock- 
raising, and this cannot be done in this country without capital. To commence with 
a cow or two, and live, clothe a family and school them, is almost an impossibility. 
One of my neighbors declares that he “ will not live in a country where he has got to 
die in debt to his stomach.” 

F. N. C. % 


THE LOCUST IN KANSAS IN 1876. 

Ia Kansas the locast visitation was less formidable and did not ex¬ 
tend so far east as in 1875, as may be seen by the following letter of 
Professor Snow, dated University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans., October 
4,1876: 

Yonr postal card reached me npon my retnm from Colorado, and I have delayed 
replying to your inquiries because I wanted to know what the locust was going to 
do for us before writing about him. I came through Kansas from Colorado (Denver) 
on the 5th and 6th September. Caloptenua apreiua at that time extended about 100 miles 
east of the mountains, last of which point no trace of it was to be seen during daylight 
on the 5th. Next morning wo struck locusts in small numbers at Brookville (Saline 
County), 180 miles west of Kansas City ; in full force at Salina, 12 miles farther east: 
and found the east front of this line 4 miles west of Abilene, in Dickinson County, ana 
aboat 150 miles west of Kansas City. Observing and inquiring at the stations in this 
30-mile belt, I invariably learned that the flight of the locust was from the north and 
not from the vseat as two years ago (in 1874). 

Four weeks have now passed and the locust has not yet reached Lawrence, its eastern 
line being about 20 miles west of Lawrence, only about 100 miles farther east than it 
was four weeks ago. This eastern line extends across the State from north to south* 
the entire State west of this line having been visited. In many places the pest has 
come in immense nnmberB, while in many other plaoes there has been but a light 
sprinkling. Little damage has been done thus far, almost none at all in comparison 
with two years ago, it being so late in the season that the crops of this year were 
secure. The fall-wheat, however, has been very generally eaten down, but has come 
up again when drilled after the departure of the hordes which retnain bat a few days 
in a place. Wheat sown broadcast has been generally killed, having been eaten down 
to tbe kernel. The great danger to be feared now is the spring-batching of the eggs 
which have been deposited in varying abundance in the eastern part of the region 
visited. It is agreed on all hands that the present visitation is far less numerous than 
two years ago. The locusts are everywhere reported to be heavily parasitized by the 
red mite and the Tachinafly. Can it be that these hordes are the “spring-hatch’ 1 
from Iowa, Minnesota, and Wyoming f While in the South Park in Joly, I found great 
numbers of yonng apretua along the streams from tbe monntain-sides. When on the 
summit of Pike’s Peak July 28 and 29, the winged results were flying dne east as high 
up in the air as tbe eye could reach. They did uot descend upon us at Manitou until 
the 12th of August. 
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We quote also from the Monthly Weather Review: 


Near Dodge City. April 30, the gronnd was thickly covered with the young. August 
82 to 31, Dodge City, numerous and very destructive, causing entire loss of crops in 
many sections; 24th, Ellenwood, oame from north and northeast; 29th, southwest; 
31st, northeast and west. Fort Wallace, flying southwest 19th, north 23d, settling 
24th; 31st, Atlanta, came in large numbers, injured fall-wheat, late corn, and gardens; 
also flying southeast In September, Dodge City, abundant, flying north 2d and 4tb, 
east 8th and 9th; lees abundant 6th and 7th. In October they were reported “ nu¬ 
merous and destructive at times during the month at Le Roy and Baxter 8prings; 
reported nearly all gone at Creswell, 19th, and Council Grove 31st In November 
grasshoppers were killed on the 14th by the snow-fall. Brown: The grasshoppers 
have destroyed about all the wheat, rye, and timothy that have come up, ana will 
doubtless destroy all that has been sowed. The farmers have stopped sowing, owing 
to their presence. Sedgwick: The grasshoppers alighted on the 1st of September, not 
in such numbers as two years ago, but enough to eat all the young wheat and rye as 
fast as it appears. Many of the farmers are still sowing wheat. Bourbon: The grass¬ 
hoppers appeared on the 28th of September, and are eating the wheat clean as they go. 
Cowley: Toe grasshoppers have taken all the early-sown wheat and rye, and they are 
still with us. They Keep us from sowing wheat. Douglas: Owing to the prospect of 
another grasshopper raid but little wheat was sown until within two weeks. The 
early-sown looks flne. Woodson : Grasshoppers came on the 9th of September by the 
million, and havh destroyed all the early-sown grain. Chase: The grasshoppers came 
September 9, and the wheat that bad been sown is all destroyed. Lyon: The fall sow¬ 
ing of wheat and rye has all been devoured by the grasshoppers. Osage: On the 9th, 
10th, and 11th of September the wind from the northwest brought billions of grass¬ 
hoppers, and consequently all the small grain is a total loss. Reno: The farmers are 
still busy in sowing wheat; some ground is being planted for the third time; only 
about half the area will be sown that would have been if the grasshoppers had not 
come; all the early-sown was entirely killed. Shawnee: The grasshoppers have eaten 
about half of the wheat and rye sown ; the farmers are sowing their grains over again. 
Washington: The farmera are now bosy in sowing fall-grain ; ws do not fear the grass¬ 
hoppers in the spring, for the farmers will plow all they can this fall and winter, with 
the expectation of killing the grasshoppers in the egg. Saline: All wheat sown before 
the grasshoppers came has been destroyed by them. Some farmers have lost 200 acres, 
and one has lost 1,200. Mitchell: Came from the north, the wind being from that 
direction, August 23. Began to come down at 9 in the morning, and by night the 
gronnd was literally covered with them. They commence to go into the crops as soon 
as the son goes down, on the south and west sides of the field. They are eating the 
blades off the ooro, which is loaded with them, and the leaves off the trees. Early 
com is now quite hard and will not be seriously injured. Pawnee: Made their appear¬ 
ance August 24, (coming from the northwest. Most of them passed over, but a few 
alighted, owing to the changing of the wind to the south. Coro is too far advanced 
to be injured, and they are uot doing much harm except to gardens. Washington : 
Visited ns August 24, at II o’clock in tho morning, coming from the northwest. So 
far they have alighted on abont half of the county. They are stripping the blades 
from the corn, bat appear to pay more attention to the process of incnbation than to 
feeding. The prevalence of a south wind has kept them here until to-day (August 31). 
The north wind is now blowing, and they are tilling the air by the million, passing 
rapidly to the northwest. They have deposited no eggs, and done little damage. 
Mllis: A visitation from grasshoppers last week ruined the late corn, and injured all 
somewhat. Beno: Commenced to alight August 31, at 11 in the morning, and are 
eating everything green. At 2 p. m. to-day, September 1, many of them flew away. 
They have almost rained the late crops, especially corn. Norton: Have rained the 
eorn-orops. Barton: Appeared August 24 from the north in vast swarms, and have 
destroyed all late corn and potatoes, beans, turnips, &c., and the wheat that was up. 
To-day, August 31, with a strong north wind, they are going south. They have made 
no deposit of eggs. Graham: Descended in clonds and remained five days, destroying 
our corn, hnokwheat, turnips, and gardens. Bice: Have returned for the last week 
in as groat numbers as two vearo ago. The oorn, except the late-sod corn, which 
they have riddled, was out of their way. They have mostly left Republic: XTilled 
the air August 24, when corn-fields were ravaged and gardens disappeared in avx after¬ 
noon. We have the assurance that we shall raise our own grasshoppers next year, for 
initiatory steps are being taken to give us a large supply. Butler: On the last day of 
August I was in Wiohita, Sedgwick County. About 4 o’clock p. m., a very large col¬ 
umn of grasshoppers passed over. In their flight they made a noise like the rattling 
of a train of oars. I ao not know how far the column extended west, bnt it extended 
more than twelve miles east of Wicltfta. Their flight was toward the south. Although 
the main part passed over, enough stragglers were left in the valley of the Arkansas 
to eat every vestige of green wheat as fast as it came out of the gronnd. Some few 
appeared as far east as El Dorado, bat no damage worthy of mention has yet been 
done in Butler County.—(Monthly Agricultural Report.) 
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THE LOCUST IN IOWA IN 1876. 


Ia Iowa, Governor Kirkwood states that 16 the eggs have been laid in 
large quantities this season in a wide area of the western portion of the 
State, and the fear was expressed that they might come another season 
in swarms. In Northwestern Iowa the people are very carefhl to pre¬ 
serve the prairies from burning this fall, so that they may destroy the 
yonng in the spring. 79 (Proceedings conference of governors, etc.) 
Concerning the grasshopper invasion of 1876, I extract the following 
data from the Monthly Weather Review, August 6: “Appeared at Storm 
Lake, Cherokee, and Sioux City, column extending to Lower Dakota and 
Lamar’s, Mo.; at Fonda, Pocahontas County, damage slight; 25th 
at Unionville, Appanoose County, flying in large clouds at a high eleva¬ 
tion, and Des Moines, Polk County, flying toward the Missouri in im¬ 
mense numbers. None have yet alighted in Central Iowa." Crawford : 
Injured corn 83 per cent. Clay; Ilave nearly ruined our crops. Har¬ 
rison: Made their appearance on the 17th of Angnst; reduced an extra 
corn-crop to an average; destroyed buckwheat and gardens; are injur¬ 
ing fruit and depositing their eggs over the whole country. Humboldt: 
Have injured corn and nearly ruined buckwheat and beans. Calhoun: 
Have trimmed around corn-flelds and so injnred buckwheat that it will 
not be cut. Cherokee: Came with a north wind, on the 6th of August; 
staid two weeks, and have deposited eggs to some extent; they damaged 
wheat slightly and a very heavy corn-crop at least 25 per cent. Sioux: 
Reduced corn to 40, wheat and barley to 70, oats to 80, and potatoes to 
10. Greene: Swarm of grasshoppers are destroying the country. Mont¬ 
gomery: Came August 25; have done no injury as yet, except in a few 
gardens. They seem uneasy, as if they desired to leave. The wind has 
only been favorable for them one day since their arrival. Audubon: 
Came in clouds on the24th of August; are doing some damage on the 
corn and filling the ground with eggs. Guthrie: Coming on ns during 
the last week by millions; looks as if they intended to stay with us, and 
if they do, our crops will suffer greatly. Pottarcattamie: Made their ap¬ 
pearance in strong force on the 23d of August; have done considerable 
damage, and are laying eggs in large quantities. Pocahontas: Have 
come and gone again without doing much damage, except to gardens. 
Sac: The red-legged grasshoppers came about the 15th of Augustin such 
numbers as to materially injure our growing crops.—(Monthly Agricul¬ 
tural Report, August and September, 1876.) 

“ The Hamilton (Iowa) Freeman states that a gentleman, on examin¬ 
ing the ground on which the insects had deposited their eggs, found 52: 
deposits in 4 square inches, or 13 per inch. The eggs in each deposit 
varied between 17 and 34, averaging about 25 to the cocoon. If these 
all hatched there would be 325 grasshoppers on each square inch. But 
most of the eggs were addled by the warm weather subsequent to their 
deposit. It is proposed to destroy them by burning over the prairies. 
In Woodbury, Iowa, the insects greatly injured the potato crop."— 
(Monthly Agricultural Report, November and December.) 

THE LOCUST IN MINNESOTA IN 1876. 


In Minnesota the eggs hatched out at Breckenridge May 23. In 
June the grasshoppers were infested by a “ red-fly parasite," mite. In 
July, numerous at Breckenridge, 10th, 11th, and 12th; left, going 
southeast, 13th; appeared again 19th anil 23d. In August, Brecken¬ 
ridge, swarms seen on 1st; very destructive 3d; flying and depositing 
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eggs 6th to 12th; in the western counties, wheat, corn, oats, and bar¬ 
ley have suffered severely. In September, Breckenridge, Minn., fly¬ 
ing soath, 26th. Jackson: Are here yet; it is a hard matter to estimate 
the damages done by them. Meeker: Will injure the wheat in a few 
places. Nicollet: Are destroying the crops and depositing their eggs. 
Nobles: Came upon us just as the earliest grains were ready to harvest; 
wheat, corn, and timothy are very badly damaged, and other crops 
totally destroyed. They have laid eggs for a crop next year. Pope: 
The prospect of uncommonly good crops was very fine until about two 
weeks ago, when the grasshoppers came. Though they did incalculable in¬ 
jury, yet they did not stay long enough to effects total destruction of crops. 
The air was filled with the pest, clouding the sun. They did not seem to 
design utter destruction of vegetation, but rather to leave their progeny. 
Eggs were laid all over the region. This work done, they rose on favor- 
iug winds and went southeast. Their stay on an average was about one 
week—in some places only four days; in others ten. Redwood: Damaged 
all the crops; the vines of beans and potatoes have been almost wholly 
eaten up and the foliage of fruit and certain forest-trees almost wholly 
stripped off. Sibley: In eight townships the crops have suffered se¬ 
verely from grasshoppers. Stearns: The advance-guard came on the 
22d of July; the main army appeared the next day about 11 a. m., and 
by 4 p. m. every bush, flower, tree, shrub, fence, and field was literally 
covered with them. They are still with us and are depositing their 
eggs. Stevens: There would have been a full average of all crops, and 
perhaps more, had not the grasshoppers visited this county. Todd: The 
grasshoppers struck us tho 19th of July, and have destroyed at least 67 
per cent, of the crops of this county. As near as I can find out, the 
column is about 17 miles wide. They came in from the west by north. 
One of the finest crops we have had for ten or twelve years is destroyed. 
There is barely enough left to pay for reaping. Yesterday I cut barley 
that should have yielded 68 bushels per acre, and I will scarcely get 5. 
The heads are cut off and lying on the ground. Watomoan: Have de¬ 
stroyed the wheat-crops of the county. Yellow Medicine: In the coun¬ 
ties Renville, Chippewa, and Swift, and parts of Kandiyohi and. Yellow 
Medicine oats and barley are a complete failure ou account of the grass¬ 
hoppers. Blue Earth: The western towns are alive with grasshoppers, 
but they have come rather late to seriously injure wheat or oats. Mc¬ 
Leod: Came from the northeast about the middle of July, and spread 
nearly over the whole county; have injured oats, barley, and late corn 
considerably and wheat to some extent, and have deposited many eggs. 
Some are reported as hatching and others as being destroyed by a worm 
or insect, but millions apparently will be left to hatch next spring. 
Yellow Medicine: Grasshoppers and dry weather have nearly ruined the 
corn crop and taken nearly all the oats. Half of the State is covered 
with grasshoppers. Redwood: Grasshoppers and drought have de¬ 
stroyed the crops this year more than ever before. Swift: Have done 
a great deal of damage; they commenced depredations about the oth of 
July; there have been three or four swarms; they are now mostly gone, 
but have left their eggs in great numbers. Faribault: Injured corn 10 
per cent., potatoes 50 per cent., and nearly destroyed beans. About the 
15th of August they lit down on us from the northwest in countless 
numbers. They were about eight days in passing over the county and 
seeding it with eggs to such an extent as to destroy all hopes of crops 
for the coming year. Meeker: Destroyed nearly all the beans. Nicollet: 
Came with the wind from the north and west, and went south and west. 
Of cereals they cut the oats most; destroyed much of the corn and po- 
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tatoes and garden staff. They have been depositing their eggs for the 
last two months. Brown: Reduced corn, wheat, and rye to 25; oats, 
barley, and buckwheat to 10. Blue Earth: Injured the corn somewhat 
and ruined beans. The county is literally filled with their eggs. Some 
of the eggs are being eaten by a small worm or maggot and some by a 
small red bug. Nobles: A small amount of corn and wheat escaped the 
grasshoppers; other crops are almost a total loss. Stevens: Have cut 
down our crops fearfully within the past month. Todd: Are all over the 
county; there is scarcely a foot of prairie or timber land on which eggs 
cannot be found. Steams: Overrun the county and deposited millions 
of eggs. Rock: Everything was favorable for excessive crops when the 
grasshoppers came. They reduced wheat 30 per cent.; corn and oats 
67; potatoes 75, and ruined beans.—(Monthly Agricultural Report, 
August and September, 1S76.) 

Farther particulars regarding the locust invasions of Minnesota I 
extract and condense from a valuable “ Report on the Rocky Mountain 
locust for 1876,” by Allen Whitman: 


Contrary to what was stated by Mr. A. 8. Taylor, there was no locust invasion of 
Minnesota in 1855, Int “ late in July, 1856, invading swarms came from tho northwest 
into the Upper Missies ppi Valley, ana gradually spread along the river during the season, 
much the same as they have done in the past summer [1876], and reaching nearly 
the same limits/* * * • Again, in 1864, swcrms appeared early in Jnly, along the 
Upper Minnesota River, and spread eastward gradually during the season, and reached 
about as far east as in 1874, i. e., to the third tier of towns in Le Sueur County. Scat¬ 
tering swarms also visited Manitoba in the same year, and probably some portions of 
these reached Northwest Minnesota, for w e hear of slight appearances of them in the 
Red River and the Sauk Valleys in 1864 and 1865. But the greater portion of the in¬ 
jury was done in the Minnesota Valley, and was followed by a general departure to 
the southwest in 1865. * * • * It seems very likely that the swarms which entered 

Minnesota in 1864 were hatched at no great distance, and were the offspring of swarms 
that had alighted in Eastern Dakota in the preceding year. This may, perhaps, be in¬ 
ferred from the foUowing letter of the Rev. S. R. Riggs, missionary at the Bisseton 
In .ian agency, dated September 9, 1875: 

“ In 1863, it will be remembered that on General Sibley’s expedition to the Missouri 
we met with the ravages of the grasshoppers in varions parts of Dakota, partciularly, 
gs I remember, near Skunk Lake (in Minnehaha Countv), where the large grass had 
been eaten to the bare stalks, and our animals fared badly. In 1865 I visited a camp 
of Dakota scouts, near the 1 Hole in the Mountain,* at the head of the Redwood. That 
was in the month of August. The valley of the Minnesota, clear out to the coteau, 
was so full of grasshoppers as to make it unpleasant traveling. For the next four 
years, I traveleu every summer on the Missouri Rive^, coming over to and from Min¬ 
nesota. Every season I met with grasshoppers at some point on the east side of the 
Missouri. In 1867, and also in 18o8, we found them near Fort Randall. In 1869, in 
August, we met them above Fort Sully, near Grand River. In all the cases they were 
only in small battalions, and appeared to have come there from other parts. 

“ Again, in 1871, slight and scattering swarms of locusts appeared in Stearns, Todd, 
Douglas, Pope, Otter Tail, Becker, and Polk Counties, and perhaps in others. * * * 

The invasion of 1873 was something unusual in its character from the earliness of its ar¬ 
rival, the direction from which it came, and from the fact that it was the beginning of a 
visitation which has been prolonged to the present time by what, judging from former 
years, would appear to be unusual circumstances. Each summer since 1873, instead 
of being the scene of a general departure of the hatching-swarms, as in former years, 
has seen portions of those swarms alighting but a few miles from where they were 
batched (generally in the next range of counties, and sometimes in other parts of the 
same county), and depositing eggs for another brood. In addition to these, new 
swarms coming in from the northwest in 1874 and again in 1876 have added greatly to 
the area of devastations in both these years, and in the latter year to the area of egg- 
deposit/ 9 

The map appended to Mr. Whitman’s report clearly shows the suc¬ 
cessive encroachments of the locusts in the State. The parents of those 
that have bred within the State since 1873 “ reached the southwestern 
corner of the State about the 1st of June, 1873, brought by a wind that 
bad been blowing freshly from the southwest for several days.” The 
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progeny of these spread northward in 1874, but while fresh swarms 
entered the State in 1874 from the northwest, they did not, probably, 
add much to the stock of eggs deposited by the Minnesota brood, and 
Mr. Whitman thinks it “ probable that the locusts which hatched in 
Minnesota last spring were, to a considerable extent, the descendants 
of the swarms which entered the State in 1873.” 

Mr. Whitman believes that in Minnesota there is not a return-flight 
of freshly-fledged locusts toward the Rocky Mountains, as shown by Mr. 
Riley and others to take place in Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri. On 
the contrary, “ the wind which sweep clear away the hatching-swarms 
of the more southern States carry our own but a few miles from their 
birthplace.” He seems to incline to the belief that 44 some cause for 
the fact that portions of our swarms remain here to breed can be found 
in an early stage of egg-laying. While those observed late in summer 
to fly northwestward did not lay eggs, u on the other hand our own 
(Minnesota) stock were seen in 1875 to be laying within eight days 
after their flight commenced, and in the places where they first alighted, 
and during the past season the laying had already begun on the 3d of 
July, and by the 10th had become geueral in the western part of Nicollet 
County, within a few miles from their hatching-ground, and within two 
weeks from the time when the flying began. This early period of laying 
may be of itself a sufficient cause for portions of our swarms remaining 
here, while the less mature pass on. 77 

From one year to another Mr. Whitman has noticed a natural de¬ 
crease in the number of locusts breeding in Minnesota: 


Numbers of locusts have hatched oat and have died without reproducing them¬ 
selves. In this connection, the State of Minnesota has an advantage over more 
southerly regions, in the fact that we are sitnated nearer to the breeding-grounds of 
invading swarms. Of these, the earlier comers are more likely to pass over us before 
reaching the foil period of their development, while the later comers are out oft by 
our earlier frosts; and of the eggs which are left with us, being deposited earlier in 
the season, more are likely to hatch in the fall and become harmless. On the other 
hand, the invaders are more likely to mass their forces in more southerly States, reach 
them in full maturity, and remain later in the season, while the eggs, being deposited 
later than ours, remain mostly nnhatohed until spring. These considerations enable 
us to understand why oertain counties in Missouri, where the locnst batched in 1875. 
presented in May such a picture of devastation and desolation as Minnesota has never 
seen in all its locust experience. 


The locust has also become shorter lived, and many were killed by 
the Tachiua maggot, while of the invading swarms of the present year 
“ large numbers of the bodies of the dead could be found in the fields 
early in September,” and 44 large numbers remained alive until they 
were killed by frost, and even then died with eggs unlaid.” Another 
effect of naturalization during the last four years, says Mr. Whitman, is 
that 44 while it has lost some portion of its inclination or its ability to 
migrate, it has also lost somewhat of its gregarious character.” Indeed, 
had it not been for the new-comers iu 1876, “ next year would have seen 
the insects so few and so scattered as to be. incapable of great damage, 
and they might become in a year or two as flitting and as unnotieeable 
as the red-legged locust that breeds with us every year.” Mr. Whitman 
adds that, “ in regard to changes iu color and appearance, while the 
locusts which hatched iu Minnesota last spring had when fully devel¬ 
oped something of the darkness and dullness of old age, the brightness 
and fierceness of the fresh invaders was apparent to every one.” Mr. 
Whitman concludes, and we think the facts reported by him bear oat 
his statement:, 44 Nothing is more certain than that we might, by gen¬ 
eral and continued effort, practicallv eradicate the offspring of almost 
one year’s invasion; nothing is 'more probable than that in almost 
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any season the whole body of our batching-swarms might be utterly 
swept away from our midst by favorable winds; and, finally, if we may 
jndge from the last four years, oar breeding-swarms would decrease 
gradually from one year to another, and if not re-enforoed from abroad 
would finally become so few and so scattered as to be harmless.” 

Mr. Whitman says that the facts observed in Minnesota do not sub¬ 
stantiate the rule observed by Riley and others in Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, &c., of a return migration in a northwest direction for the 
purpose of egg-laying, since they remain in part in the State and lay 
early in the season. 

The origin of the swarms which entered Minnesota in 1874 and 1876 
is not definitely known, but Mr. Whitman states that “ it is probable 
that both in 1874 and 1876 the swarms that came into this State, at 
least in the earlier part of the season, were hatched in or near British 
America. This is to be inferred from the direction of their coming, the 
fact that we know of extensive hatching-grounds in British America in 
both these years, and that we know of no nearer hatching-ground.” 

The losses sustained by the State of Minnesota during the last four 
summers, ending with that of 1876, amounts to at least $8,000,000. 

THE LOCUST IN DAKOTA IN 1876. 

In Dakota, according to the Weather Signal Review, grasshoppers 
were active at Bismarck March 4; they were reported to have appealed 
on the prairies near Pembina in May, but few appeared at Pembina in 
Jane; in July they “first appeared at Pembina, flying northeast 8th and 
9th, southeast 11th, 12th, 17th, 20th, and sonth 13th;” swarms of grass¬ 
hoppers^ Yankton 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, and 31st; at Fdrt Solly, flying 
northwest and alighting 15th ; northwest, 26th ; numerous 16th, 27th, 
28th, 29th, 30th.” August 6 they “appeared in the extremesouth- 
eastern part of the State; 10th to 29th at Fort Sully, numerous; de¬ 
creased during 30th and 31st. At Yankton daring early part of month, 
destroying all the corn ; about 10th began to depart and all gone in a 
fewdays. 26th, Bismarck, swarms flying southwest.” They disappeared 
September 1 at Fort Sully. 

Buffalo: The entire corn-crop has been eaten by the.grasshoppers; 
wheat and oats, owing to the drought, ripened early, and were harvested 
in time to escape them. Clay: Have destroyed nearly all the corn and 
about half the wheat and oats. They are now depositing eggs. It is 
the worst grasshopper raid ever known. Hanson: We are again visited 
by the everlasting grasshopper. They have been with ns for the last 
fonr days, aud have left nothing of corn or buckwheat but the naked 
atalks. Oats are badly damaged; wheat and barley were nearly har¬ 
vested before they came, and potatoes and sorghum were slighted by 
them, but they went through the gardens like a whirlwind. Minnehaha: 
Have made their appearance slightly, and have damaged some fields. 
Richland: Are now upon us. They came yesterday, August 1, a few 
days late. Gardens are all swept clean; not very much damage done to 
grain. Stutsman: Did but little damage except to oats, which they 
nearly destroyed. There are none here at present.—(Monthly Report of 
the Department of Agriculture, August and September, 1876.) 

Governor Pennington states that he has never seen the young in 
Southern Dakota, and that the locusts fly over the southern portion of 
the Territory from the breeding-places in the northern. This view needs 
^confirmation, we think. 
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THE LOCUST IN COLORADO IN 1876. 


In Colorado the movements of the locust were closely observed by my 
friend, Mr. W. N. Byers, who has kindly sent me the following interest¬ 
ing account: 

Denver, Colo., August 26,1876. 

I think I reported to you the time and character of the grasshopper invasion and of 
their depositing eggs in this part of the country last year. In oonsequence of the 
latter the young ones hatched out in great numbers during the month of May. The 
farmers fought them aotively and in most cases successfully. Those that hatched in 
plowed ground were destroyed by turning them under deeply at the proper time, or 
if the crop was already growing they were destroyed by the judicious ubo of fire, coal- 
tar, or kerosene. For this purpose they have a number of ingenious devioes, and each 
agency is very effective in destroying the infantile grasshopper. Where they attempted 
to invade growing fields they were stopped by streams of water in or from the irrigat¬ 
ing ditches. In these streams traps and screens were placed by whioh the inseots were 
caught by the bushel, or a scum of kerosene was placed on the water, if standing or 
moving slowly, and this was equally fatal to them. The battle lasted bnt a short time, 
and almost every farmer who tried saved his crops. Early in the summer they disap¬ 
peared, no one could tell how or where. The small-grain crop mainly matured with 
excellent yield, but the breadth of grouud planted was reduced through fear of the 
insects. 

Right in the midst of harvest, on the 3d of August, flying swarms began ooming 
from the north and north-northeast. They alighted from day to day, bat generally 
moved on the next day and continued their march across the State toward the south. 
After about a week their course changed to southwest, and they moved into the mount¬ 
ains, covered South Park, and at last accounts were reaching the headwaters of the 
South Arkansas and Rio Grande Rivers. On the first day of this new direction the 
flight was the most remarkable ever seen here by civilized people. Daring the whole 
day the air was literally thick with them as far as the eye conld reach. But few came 
down. Thus they came and went for about throe weeks. Toward the last nearly all 
had disappeared. They damaged corn and growing vegetables in Northern Colorado 
perhaps one-third, though the damage was very unequal—some places nearly total, 
and in others very slight, and some localities escaped altogether. In Southern Colo¬ 
rado the damage to similar crops was much greater; probably an average of two- 
thirds. 

Two days ago a new swarm came and settled down in this neighborhood. I have do 
knowledge as to the extent of the country covered by them. They are pairing,* and 
as the weather is getting quite oool I do not think they will move much more. We 
are probably fated to another generation of them next year, bnt our farmers have suc¬ 
ceeded so well iu fighting them, aud found it so much easier than they expected, 
that they suap their fingers at the thought of being eaten oat by the young ones. But 
when they fly there is no power to resist them. This is the third year of the plague, 
and we are pretty sure of the fourth. 

We think here that the first swarms oame from the high plains of Wyoming, and 
the later ones from Western Dakota, Eastern Montana, and, perhaps, from British 
America. This judgment is based upon reports of their hatching in Wyoming, Da¬ 
kota, and Montana. It wonld be a very simple matter to determine their movements 
exactly and predict their march with almost exact certainty. 

Beside the information given in Mr. Byers’s letter of Angnst 1,1 find 
it stated in the Colorado Farmer that in Larimer Oonnty they eat up 
the grain in the last of August, having been very destructive. In the 
same paper for September 7, M. W. D. Arnett gives the following account 
of their visitations: 


To the Editor of the Farmer: 

Perhaps a history of the visitation of the locust or grasshopper may be interesting 
in forming some conclusions as to what may be reasonably expected in ooming seasons. 
In 1864, they came to my place August 26. Wheat And other similar grain was har¬ 
vested ; com was full and getting ripe, bnt they eat it up almost entirely. They also 
deposited their eggs in vast numbers, whioh hatohed out In 1865 and destroyed nearly 
all the crops. I saved my own by ditches, which was mostly oats. In this year, the 
yoong fry left as soon as fledged, going southwest On August 5,1865, an army of gras- 
hoppers came and harvested the oats almost entire, leaving but a small amount of wheat 
and nothing else. In 1866 they came, I think, on the 9th of September, when small 

* Fanners report that they are depositing eggs in some portions of the country. 
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grain and corn wore oat of the way, the latter being too dry for them to eat. They 
deposited a large amount of eggs in 1866, which done mnch damage in the spring of 
1867. Now, the only difference in their visitations in ’64, ’65, and ’66, between that of 
’74,75, and 76, is this: In 74 they came thirty-five days sooner than in ’64; in 75 they 
came ten or twelve days later than in ’65; in 76 they came forty-two days earlier than 
in ’66. From ’67 to 74 we had but little losses from them. A light band occasionally 
done a little harm. 

Their movements in all respects in ’64, ’65, and ’66 have been precisely duplicated in 
’74,75, and 76, and from this I conclude we will have six or seven years’ rest now. 
Coaid we be informed definitely of where their eggs are deposited north of ns. we 
would know just what to do to escape losses. Those south and west we need nave 
no fears of. This dreadful plague mast be stopped. Already it has prevented many 
from immigrating to the great and fertile West, and those here are looking and wonder¬ 
ing where they can go to escape this plague, and if it was not for that adhesive power 
that holds people to their adopted homes, Colorado would soon be left to the grass¬ 
hopper and red man. 

The following notes are taken from the Monthly Weather Review 
of the Weather Signal Bureau, 187G: February 19, locusts hatched 
out at Golden; Estes Park, March 3. At Golden, eggs laid Angnst 24, 
1875, hatched out April 21,1876. In Juue, in Colorado, were frequently 
attacked by the red mite. July 11, “a storm of grasshoppers at Pike’s 
Peak.” August 2, at Denver, 44 came from north in great numbers; very 
destructive 3d; continued numerous until 11th; had all left by 13th; 
from 22d to 28th flying in the air, but few alighting; diminished in num¬ 
ber 29th to 31st; 3d, passed over Pueblo, going north; no damage. 5th, 
Golden, flying southeast about 6th to 13th, leaving 13th to 26th, return¬ 
ing from northwest 23d, and flying northwest 24th and 25th; 12th. near 
Denver, made a clean sweep of the mountain-ranches; came in dense, 
thick clouds, bat have mostly moved away. 31st, Fort Garland, air 
filled, flying with the wind. September 8, at Fort Garland, they were 
seen flying northeast. At Golden, flying east-southeast 2d and 4th; fly¬ 
ing northwest 6th; flying west aud northwest 15th; flying east-south¬ 
east 23d; flying northwest 25th. Denver, more or less abundant, 1st to 
24th. Flyiug northeast at Golden 2d. Summit of mountains near Denver 
covered with many thousand bushels of dead grasshoppers. 

THE LOCUST IN WYOMING, UTAH, AND NEW MEXICO IN 1876. 

In Wyoming, at Cheyenne, grasshoppers were reported alive May 14; 
abundant from the 7th to the 31st August; 44 flying southeast 1st, 10th, 
24th; south, 6th; northwest, 8th. October 3d, a lew grasshoppers were 
seen flying.” 

In Utah, September 28, at Salt Lake City, migrating; at Coalville, 
Utah, flying south 26th, 27th, 28th. 

In New Mexico 44 they appeared June 19 ” (Monthly Weather Report); 
Taos, wheat half destroyed by grasshopper (Agricultural Report, July). 

THE LOCUST IN MONTANA IN 1876. 

Lieut. W. L. Carpenter, U. S. A., in a letter dated Camp Robinson, 
Nebraska, December 10, 1876, gives me the following notes and com¬ 
ments on the locust: 

Upon the high plateau separating the valley of the Platte from the waters-shed of 
the Lower Yellowstone, swarms ofnewly-batched grasshoppers were observed during 
the last of May, 1876. They appeared to exist iu small colonies of a few square rods iu 
extent. Several such were seen during the day, and the aggregate number of individ¬ 
uals mast have been very large. They were just able to bop, and were consequently 
hatehed on the ground where they were observed. About July 12, immense swarms 
appeared in Western Nebraska and devastated that region. These insects I believe to 
be the same observed in May, which upon reaching maturity moved eastward, instead 
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of going northward, as is nsaal with the spring broods hatched in the Missouri River 
Valley. No northward or return flight was noticed over the Big Horn region during 
the season of 1876. 

About the last of July, 1876, the great flights from the northwest swarmed over the 
country along the eastern base of the Big Horn Mountains. They came in snch num¬ 
bers as to create a hazy atmosphere which was at first supposed to be due to prairie 
fires. During severals days they covered the earth and obscured the sun. Their line 
of flight was from the west of north, and in general appeared to conform to the contour 
of the mountain-range, following it to the southward and eastward. For some time 
after reaching the ground they seemed bewildered and inactive, bnt gradually recovered 
and commenced eating.voraciously and pairing off. I did not, however, obeerve them 
lay eggs here. After remaiuiug about a week they nearly all left one afternoon just as 
a stiff breeze was springing up from the northwest, their flight being still to the south¬ 
east Of those which remained behind, about one-fburth appeared disabled for vigor¬ 
ous flight from the presence of the eggs of the parasitic mites which destroy so many; 
the little red oblong mites which were firmly attached to the under side of the wings, 
impeding them greatly and causing their ultimate destruction. Many other individuals 
had a sickly appearance, though I oould discover nothing unusual affectingthen except¬ 
ing a general paleness of the body and wings and extreme weakness. These swarms 
appeared in Western Nebraska abontthe middle of August. 

Upon leaving the Big Horn Mountain I passed in a northeasterly direction over the 
region drained by the Rose Bad, Tongue, Powder, and Yellowstone Rivera, and every¬ 
where found evidence, in the condition of vegetation and the large quantity of ** firasa” 
on the ground, that a flight had also been here. I believe this to have been part of 
the great flight observed at the base of the Big Horn Mountains, and it consequently 
must have covered, at the same time, about 12,000 square miles of territory. 

It would appear as though the great swarms, which are so destructive to eas te r n 
vegetation, follow in their eastward flight the general trend of our western mountains. 
Starting, as we suppose, from the Great Plains at the head of the Saskatchewan River; 
they would follow it down to the spars of the Rocky Mountain chain, which curve to 
the southeastward and offer a continuous area of vegetation to sustain them in their 
journey. The Big Horn Mountains next come in view, and by their contour tend to 
place them well to the south by the time they reach the southern end. 

The next objective point in their flight would be the Black Hills, which are densely 
timbered, and would naturally attract them from a distance. After leaving this latter 
region there are no prominent elevations to gnide them in their flight, and they con¬ 
sequently follow the drainage of the Missouri valley, stopping when the bright green 
fields of onr farming communities are reached and suitable food obtained. The short 
prairie grasses at the season of their migratory flight have lost their freshness and 
began to torn yellow. The prairies are consequently not attractive to them, and they 
only halt briefly for rest. Bnt when the tall, luxuriant vegetation of the east is 
reached, they instinctively realize that they have arrived in a land of plenty, and 
accordingly leave their eggs where their young will find abundance of food upon 
hatching oat. 

In the southward flight of these great swarms, I believe that they never extend as 

-- T -— YM-:— Tk. - * r* -di.m. —- B to be the southern 

> the eastward and 

_ _ _ j Upper North Platte Valley is a region of 

very high winds and perhaps unsuited for this reason as a highway of travel; while 
the line of flight chosen by them is through a country unusually free from atmospheric 
disturbances. 

The grasshoppers which visit that part of Colorado extending for some distance east¬ 
ward of the mountains, I believe, take their flight from Utah, and travel nearly dae 
east over the vast intervening mountain-ranges. The members of Professor Hayden's 
Geological Survey of Colorado observed them in 1873, on the summits of all the high¬ 
est peaks, in vast numbers. I have never beard of a flight crossing the Union Psofie 
Railroad near Cheyenne, Wyo., and moving due south into Colorado along the mount¬ 
ain-range which here runs north and south. And this would have been observed 
if tbey entered Northern Colorado from the north instead of from the west. The main 
range of Colorado, from its great altitude, offers a formidable barrier to their eastward 
progress, causing myriads to perish from the cold which pervadm these elevated re¬ 
gions. 

If the country between the Big Horn Mountains and the Black Hills and the Upper Mis¬ 
souri and North Platte Rivers were a thickly-settled farming region, the great swan s 
ou their eastward journey would stop here, and never reach tne Lower Missouri Talley. 
The westward progress of civilization must ever decrease the amount of damage down 
to eastern agriculture; and finally when the entire West shall be settled, the cultivated 
fields will be extended over such a wide area that the swarms will be ppopo rtw a itfly 
arrested and scattered, and the destruction of crops in any particular State be incon¬ 
siderable. 
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Under date of March 4, 1877, Lieutenant Carpenter writes me from 
Gamp Robinson, Nebraska: “The warm weather has hatched out the 
eggs in Western Nebraska and a snow-storm has since destroyed the 
young.” 

In Montana the Monthly Weather Review reports locust as hatch¬ 
ing out by millions in valleys about Virginia City. May 28 they were 
numerous throughout the Territory; 27tb, began to fly. In July they 
were seen flying southwest 11th to 20th, and southeast 27th to 31st; much 
damage done in some localities. In August millions flying southeast 
1st to 5th at Virginia City; decreased in numbers until 29th; no eggs 
deposited. According to the Monthly Agricultural Report for July, 
grasshoppers were abundant in July at Jefferson, and threatened to 
greatly reduce the wheat-crop. It should be^noticed that the summer of 
1876 was a hot and dry one throughout the West. 

I quote further information regarding the locust in Montana from Mr. 
Whitman’s report for 1876. Besides the region named in the article 
above quoted from the Winnipeg Standard, various parts of Montana 
are known to have been considerable hatching-grounds during the past 
spring. In the Bismarck Tribune of June 14 is found the following, 
which is quoted because it gives an idea not only of the place but of the 
nature of a breeding-ground : 

In the Field, near Rosebud Buttes, May 29,1876. 

As we move westward the grazing improves, and here in the Little Missouri Valley 
the season is at least a month in advance of the season on the Missouri. This would 
he a splendid grazing region were the water good. The grass is heavy and nutri¬ 
tions, but the water is strongly impregnated with alkali. Millions of locusts are just 
now making their appearance in this region. Too young to fly or do much harm, in a 
few days, should the winds favor them, they will sweep down upon the defenseless 
agriculturists on the border, doing untold damage. 

Officers who passed over the country between the Little Missouri and the Yellow¬ 
stone Rivers during the spring state at various points in that region young locusts 
were found in immense numbers. Shortly before the 23d of July migrating swarms 
of locusts appeared in the vicinity of General Crook’s camp; “ myriads of grasshoppers 
filled the air, appearing like an immense drifting snow-storm, tending toward the 
southeast, and apparently taking advantage of a northwest wind to favor their flight 
to the same fields that they have effectually devastated for two consecutive seasons.”— 
(Extract from a letter of July 23, quoted in the Pioneer Press aud Tribune.) 

HABITS OF THE LOCUST. 


The following account of the habits of the locust, its mode and time 
of egg-laying, and its time of hatching, is compiled 
/T from the statements of others, as I have only been in 

I n *^O^ZP77 - ’ tbe We8t during midsummer after the young had 
V flj iflsf// hatched aud before the eggs were laid. Having, 

i !/ however, obtained the eggs of C. spretus from Iowa 

Ul—and Minnesota, and studied the habits of Caloptenus 
^ femar rubrum of the East, so closely allied to 0. 

spretus , aud having observed the movements of (Edip- 
oda sordida and Carolina during the process of egg- 
laying, I can more intelligently describe the process 
in spretus. Indeed, all the different species of grass¬ 
hoppers are very similar in their habits, nearly all 
laying their eggs in the ground, others (as in Chloe • 
atis ) inserting them in rotten wood. When about to 


Fio. 1. — Rocky 
Mountain Locust. 
Egg-laying ap¬ 
pendages of fe¬ 
male. a, end of 
abdomen; 6, up- 

E er; c, under 
ooks. 


lay her ripe eggs, the female selects a dry field, either in upland pas¬ 
ture or plowed lands, or even hard roadsides and paths. In the latter 
place they are more frequently observed; but from being interrupted 
when beginning their holes, they often leave smooth round holes, a little 
smaller than a lead pencil, and without any egg-sac. Immediately after 
40 g s I 
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sexnal anion, the female (the males being distinguished from the other sex 
by their smaller size and blunt rounded hind bodies) proceeds to deposit her 
eggs. Selecting a suitable place, she forces her hind body or abdomen 
nearly or quite vertically downward into the earth for about an inch. Dar¬ 
ing the process she opens and shuts the solid horny appendage (Fig. 1), 
forming four stout hooks, by means of which the soil is displaced, while a 
small bore is formed by the movements of the abdomen, which now elon¬ 
gates nearly double its original length, until the hole is an inch or more in 
depth. “ Now, with hind legs hoisted straight above the back, and the 
shanks hugging more or less closely the thighs, she commences ovipositing, 
the eggs being voided in a pale glistening and glutinous fluid, which holds 
them together, and binds them into a long cylindrical pod, covered with 
particlesof earth, which adhere to it. When fresh, the whole mass issoft 
and moistj but it soon acquires a firm consistency. It is often as long 
as the abdomen, and usually lies in a curved or slanting position." The 
figure from Dr. Riley’s report, (Plate LXII, Fig. 1,) from whose account 
we have quoted, will give a good idea of the act of egg-laying or oviposi- 
tion. Riley says that* 4 the eggs which compose this mass are laid side 
by side to the number of from 30 to 100, according to size of mass.” 

Mr. Whitman, under date of February 18, 1877, farther writes me re¬ 
garding the breeding-habits of the locust in Minnesota: 

In regard to this year, in addition to what I have written in my report, I found, 
September 7, a large number of females with from one to fifteen eggs in the abdomen, 
evidently ready to be deposited. Almost every female contained eggs- A few were 
found evidently totally exhausted of ova (or ovaries). All these had down in from 
somewhere to the west late in August. So far ns I have seen heretofore, the female, in 
July, before laying, has the abdomen largely distended with eggs. The female locust 
that I experimented upon was in such condition; then her abdomen decreased iu size 
after laying; then increased again. But the females that! found in September, al¬ 
though having eggs in them, were not distended at all; in fact, there were some notice¬ 
able differences in appearance between those that flew away from us last July and 
those that flew in later in the season; and one difference was in the size of the body 
(or abdomen), and possibly this was what made the formers say that tlio incomers 
were “smaller and not fully grown.” I might go on to write considerably more in 
regard to the ovarian differences in appearance, but I don’t know that it is worth 
while. I think I can sum it all up by Baying that the locust which batchod iu this 
State last spring could be very easily mistaken for the red-legged locnst (as it appears 
about Saint Paul), while the new-oomers were strikingly different in shapo and some¬ 
what in color. By the way, I have never been able to find any snch thing as a red- 
legged locnst down in the country where sprelus was abundant. I have found a speci¬ 
men or two of spretus in Saint Paul. 

As for copulation, I think it takes place several times before Uyiug. I judge so from 
what I have seen myself aud what others have told me. I have been also told that the 
same female may receive two or more males. I had some two-striped locusts caged* 
and thought I could observe selection between males and females. I found in a large 
two-striped locnst (in August) sixty-five eggs. 

Regarding the breeding-habits of the locust while in confinement, I 
quote as foliows from Mr. Whitman’s report for 1876: 

On the 25th of June I shut up iu wire-gauze cages nine pupae of the Rocky Mountain 
locust. The bottoms of the cages were tilled with earth packed hard, and the insect® 
appeared to thrive in confinement. By the 2d of July they had all become perfect in¬ 
sects. By the 8th of July they commenced coupling, and "were seen repeating the net. 
for several days. On the 15th and 16th, two of the females went through the form of 
depositing eggs, and I marked the place of deposit on the edge of the cage. The coup¬ 
ling was repeated again as before, until tbe 3d of August. At that date tbe coupling 
ended, and the locusts became almost inactive, and were seen to eat very rarely after¬ 
ward.* 


* The early part of this conpling-seasou was oue of tbe greatest activity on the pert 
of these insects. They dashed themselves against the wire of their cages as though 
all space would be too small to contain them. There would be a flash of the vings, 
extended aDd closed again in au instant, or that movement of the hind-legs known a® 
l * fiddling,” which seemed to be a well-known signal between the male aud female, In 
cages where several pairs were confined together, the male, while in the act of coup- 
ling, would repeat this movement if brushed against by another. 
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On the 14th of August one of the males died. The female died on the 9th of Septem¬ 
ber, and was found to contain fourteen full-sized eggs; but I found, on examining the 
cage, that there was also a full-sized egg-cone where she hod already appeared to de¬ 
posit on the 15th of July. Of the rest of the Rocky Mountain locusts, tne males were 
caged with some female red-legged locusts caught in my garden, and although the 
two species did not seem inclined to have much commerce with each other, I saw one 
pair coupling. These observations are very slight and imperfect, but are given for 
whatever they might be worth. That the male dies first may be inferred, not only by 
the above experiment, but from the fact that in September it was common to find many 

E airs coupled, of which the female was alive, but the male had died without releasing 
imself. 

The time required from hatching till the wings are obtained averages about two 
months. The high and long flights characteristic to the species after the wiugs are 
acquired are seldom indulged, except when there is a fair wind. 

Just as the mature insects fly, as a rule, in a southeasterly direction, so the young, 
soon after they hatch, manifest the same desire to move toward the southeast. They 
are most active in the heat of the day, but are perhaps more ravenous at night. They 
migrate short distances every clear day, but do not like to cross a stream unless they 
can jump it. If driven into water, however, they kick about, making considerable 
progress, and donot easily drown. Such, at least, are tho habits of the young hatched 
in the Mississippi Valley, though it is very probable that in their native table-lands of 
tho mountain region the migrating habit is not developed till they have acquired wings, 
and are forced from hunger to seek new quarters. 

I copy the following letter from Mr. J. L. Cabot, dated Carrie, Mian., 
July 20, 1875, which gives a good idea of the fecundity of the insect: 

This is the third season that we have hod hoppers. The first year they came on the 
12th of June and deposited tbeir eggs, aud went away in four days, leaving the conn- * 
try almost totally croplesA The next season, 1874, they batched in the last part of May, 
and.staid here until about the 4th of July. They left the county totally stripped of 
all domestic vegetation, with "the exception of about a tenth part of a crop of potatoes. 
The State furnished the county with seed-wheat this spring, and oar land was all sown 
and planted again. Until the 4th of July crops bid fair for one of the largest yields 
ever known in the State.* Bat on that day about noou the grasshoppers began to 
come down in such numbers that in some places they destroyed the crops in two days. 
They were very large ones, and left in two or three days, but had no sooner gone than 
other hordes of smaller ones came, and in doable tbe number, and began to lay their 
eggs and leave. More came and took their places, and laid more eggs, and passed on 
southwest, rolling over the prairie like heavy clouds of mist on a foggy day. And still 
they come and go. 

Another man and myself selected an average spot in a field and dng from a foot square 
300 cones, each cone containing an average of 30 eggs, which would make 392,040,000 
eggs to the acre. 

We then canght about a pint of the grown hoppers and found it to contain 320 insects, 
which would make 20,480 to the bushel. And calculating each egg a hopper, we found 
that next spring when they hAtoh out we will have 19,000 bushels to the acre, and 
3,200,000 to the quarter-section, or 14 quarts to the square foot. And stiU they are 
laying their eggs. But if they will go awajr to-day or to-morrow they will leave ns 
enough to live on. I can't describe the feelings of tbe people. We think that if the 
State and Qeneral Government would help us to protect the grass on the prairies until 
next Jane, the hoppers might be exterminated by fire. 


A few of the eggs batch in the autumn. This has been noticed in 
Colorado by Mr. Byers,* and in Missouri by Professor Biley, who states 
that in this State “ in most counties, even in the northern ones, some 
of the earlier eggs hatched, especially those laid ou hill sides and other 
high ground exposed to the rays of the sun. The young hoppers at¬ 
tained a size of one-fourth to one-half of an inch, and were active during 
the middle of the day, even into December. These young hoppers dis¬ 
appear and seek winter shelter; but it is doubtful whether many, if auy, 
survive the winter.” (Seventh report.) In his eighth report he says 
that in Kansas certain experiments made the following spring demon- 

# In November a correspondent of tbe Colorado Farmer wrote that “ the yonng locusts 
-were batching out in great numbers, and that the eggs deposited during the present 
season were so far advanced toward hatching that large numbers would be destroyed 
1*^ frost during the winter and spriug.”—(Riley’s Eighth Report.) 
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strated toe fact that a temperature of 2° degrees below zero was fatal 
to them. 

The embryos evidently get their growth in the autumn and lie dor¬ 
mant until the spring before hatching. Mr. Whitman writes me under 
date of February 3, 1877, from Saint Paul, Minn., “ We are inter¬ 
ested here to know how near the eggs can reach hatching and still 
remain uninjured by feezing, and I have some eggs that were just taken 
from ground frozen solid, and were hatched after being kept moist and 
warm three days. I heard yesterday of a gentleman who started for 
Chicago with some eggs in his pocket and found them hatched on reach¬ 
ing that place.” 

In Missouri, the eggs mostly batch in the middle of April and early in 
May, while some continue to hatch until June 1. The young acquire 
their wiugs in about seven weeks.—(Riley.) 

In Kansas, the eggs hatched the first week in April, and the young 
first became winged May 28 ahd 29, and began to fly away then, until 
June 22. 

The locusts leave Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri about the middle 
of June, and are said to fly in a general northwestward course, while the 
fresh broods from the Rocky Mountains enter these States from about 
July 20 until the middle or last of September. 

In Nebraska, they were fledged in 1874, about the 7th of June, and 
' then began to fly away, and by the 6th of July they had about left the 
State. These dates will approximately apply to Minnesota and Iowa.for 
the swarms from the Rocky Mountain region. In Iowa the grass¬ 
hoppers in 1874 entered the State from the south and west about the 
10th of June; these were the swarms from Kansas, or “probably deflected 
from their usual course by adverse winds.” In Minnesota the young 
hatch in April and May, and get their wings and begin to depart about 
July 1, the departure becoming general about the 10th, and total by the 
end of August. 

In Colorado, on the plains at the elevation of Denver, the eggs begin 
sometimes to hatch in March and continue doing so until early in May. 
The locusts acquire their wings and fly off about the first or middle of 
June. The swarms from the north and westward appear about the 20th 
of July, and continue to arrive until early in September. Among the 
foot-hills the eggs hatch in May, and at an elevation of 8,000 or 9,000 
feet in June and even July the young in the subalpine elevations among 
the mountains in may cases perishing from the cold before acquiring 
wiugs. In Dakota, in 1874, they became winged during the first week 
in June and disappeared by the middle of July. 

It is not generally known that the great powers of flight in the grass¬ 
hopper as well as most other winged insects is due in part to the pres¬ 
ence of large air-sacs. These sacs are expansions of the air-tubes 
which ramify throughout the interior of the body. They are found in 
the head and thorax, but are largest (especially in the honey-bee) in the 
base of the hind body. They do not occur in insects which simply 
crawl or walk. In the grasshoppers (Acrydii ), most of the transverse 
anastomosing tracheae in the abdomen have large air-reservoirs, greatly 
assisting in lightening the body and sustaining it in their long flights. 
It is from their development, probably, in the western locust (I have 
found them well developed in several eastern allied forms) that this in¬ 
sect is enabled to sail so lightly and easily for hours at a time in the air 
hundreds or even thousands of feet above the ground, as well as to 
spend days, perhaps, in its long flights during the migratory season. 

The following valuable notes on the natural history of the grasshop- 
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per (Caloptenus %pretm) have been kindly sent mo by Prof. Samuel 
Aogliey, of the University of Nebraska: 


1. It is a mistake to suppose that the grasshoppers never fly at night. In August, 
1866,1 was camped on the Bcw KWer, ou an opeii prairie, in Cedar County, Nebraska. 
I was lying on a robe outside of the tent, the moon shining brightly. In the evening 
not a grasshopper could be seen or found. At 1 o’clock at night the wind shifted from 
the west to the north, and soon the atmosphere became perceptibly cooler. Suddenly 
grasshoppers commenced to drop, and continued to fall for nearly half an hour. In the 
morning the prairie was covered with them. I had a similar experience on two other 
occasions. On the Verdigris, a tributary of the Niobrara, and on the Upper Elkhorn in 
Angast, 1867. These experiences are a demonstration to me that they do sometimes, 
at least, fly on warm moonlight nights. 

2. It appears doubtful to me whether these migrating grasshoppers ever move faster 
than the wind carries them. In August, 1867, when they were moving over Northern 
Nebraska, I climbed tall cottonwood trees, and let loose among the flying grasshop¬ 
pers bits of cotton. These bnnebes of cotton moved or were carried forward as fast by 
the wind as the grasshoppers flew, and in the same direction. In June, 1875,1 did the 
same thing from the cupola of the State University ou four different days. When they 
were flying thickest the bits of cotton would keep even with them as for as they could 
be seen with a field-glass. And while these few experiments are not conclusive, it ap¬ 
pears to me that, until some one sees them move faster thau the wind, we have a right to 
presume that they do not. The ouly physical exertion, then, that the grasshoppers need 
to make in order to migrate is to raise themselves into the air and to keep suspended. 
The winds waft them into (to them) unknown regions. The height to which they 
often rise Is very great. On the 18th of June, 1875, the column that passed over Lin¬ 
coln, Nebr., was within 50 feet of being one mile in height. This I ascertained by trig¬ 
onometrical determination. 

3. It is probable that their constitutional vigor decays or declines in regions meister 
than their native habitats. I have attempted to ascertain this by varioos methods. One 
experiment was to attach the limbs of matnre grasshoppers that were hatched in Ne¬ 
braska to a delicate spring-balance, and ascertain in this way the degree of their physi¬ 
cal strength. As they varied a great deal in strength, I averaged tne strength of ten 
at a time. The following is an example of such an attempt, the first being taken from 
Nebraska, and the second from Northern Utah and Wyoming: 


The first grasshopper drew- 

The second grasshopper drew. 
The third grasshopper drew... 
The fourth grasshopper drew. 
The fifth grasshopper drew... 
The sixth grasshopper drew... 
The seventh grasshopper drew 
The eighth grasshopper drew. 
The ninth grasshopper drew.. 
The tenth grasshopper drew.. 


Nebraska. 
1.50 ounces. 
1.50 oances. 
1.25 ounces. 
1.75 ounces. 
1. 50 onnees. 
1.75 oances. 
1.75 oances. 
1. 50 ounoes. 
2.00 onnees. 
1.50 ounces. 


Utah. 

1.75 ounces. 
2.00 onnoes. 
2.00 onnees. 
1.75 ounces. 
1.75 ounces. 
1.75 ounces. 
2.10 onnees. 
2.00 ounces. 
2.25 ounces. 
1.75 ounces. 


15.80 ounces. 18.80 ounces. 


I have ten more tables of the same general character and results. Only in one did 
the two approach each other. The highest of the Nebraska columns came within half 
an ounce of the strength of the lowest of one set of ten from Wyoming. These tests 
were mostly made during July, 1875. I caunot think that the difference in strength 
between the Nebraska and Utah grasshoppers could have been accidental. I reached 
the same results by the experiment of ascertaining the length of time that the grass¬ 
hoppers from the two .localities could live without food. Omitting the columns of fig¬ 
ures, the average result reached was that the Utah and Wyoming grasshoppers could live 
three and onc-tourth days longer without food thau those from Nebraska. Vivisection 
produced the same results. These and similar experiments satisfied me that away 
from their natural habirats the constitutional vigor of the grasshoppers becomes im¬ 
paired, and that in a few geuerations they must tend to run out. 

4. Confirmatory of the preceding conclusion is the following observation: As early 
as the spring of 1865 I noticed that probably not more than about 50 per cent, of the 
grasshopper-eggs that were laid the autumn previous hatched out. Almost daily from 
April till far into Juue I dug over some small portiou of the ground where the eggs 
were thickest. Only au occasional entire nest of eggs hatched ont. Some nests would 
hatch out in part and some not at all. Late in the seasou many entire nests of eggs 
eotrld be found changed into an apparently gelatinous mass. In the spring of 18(57 a 
still larger proportion of eggs seemed to be iujnred. Segmentation in many eggs had 
commenced in the fall and during the warm weather of February, and in many nests 
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the entire grasshopper had formed in the egg. The oscilbtion9 between thawing and 
freezing, wet and dry weather, seemed to have destroyed great numbers. The damage 
done to the eggs was greatest in low grounds. In both these years, also the spring of 
1875 and the present spring (187C), there were an exceptionally large number of eggs 
in the ground. In digging over the spots where the most eggs seemed to be laid, the 
number ranged between 100 and 15,000 to the square foot. Isolated spots oonld always 
be found where the uumber was much greater. If, indeed, all would hatch out, no 
green thing could ever escape. 

5. Among the curious things about their natural history is the following: Rainy days 
in some way are connected with the rapid development, or at least appearance, of the 
little red parasite, Astoma gryllaria. On June 1, 1875, the university grounds in Lin¬ 
coln, Kebr., were covered with grasshoppers, and about two in a hundred contained 
these parasites, located mostly under or near the wings. On that day and night it 
rained, though it remained warm. Immediately after it cleared up the next day three 
out of every four grasshoppers were full of these parasites. Twice I have known this 
to occur. The cause or connection between the rain and the development of these 
parasites I have not ascertained. 

The power of adaptation to varyiug circumstanoes which this migratory grasshopper 
seems to have is simply wonderful. Perhaps naturalists, in studyiug them, have been 
overhasty in drawing conclusions from a narrow range of facts. As to myself, after 
watching and experimenting for so long a time, I am not bo sure that I understand 
them as I was ten years ago. 

As an example of how high the grasshoppers may fly and the enor¬ 
mous number comprising a swarm, I quote the following statement from 
the signal-service observer station at Fort Sully; 


June 15. [Direction of wind, as ascertained by the records: 6 a. m. to 7 a. m. y north¬ 
east ; then east till 10 a. m.; then sonth till 3 p.m.; southeast remainder of day.] Sev¬ 
eral days previous to this date had been hearing of the approach of locusts along the 
line of telegraph from Omaha, upward, to northwest; and at 4 p. m. of the I4ln the 
operator at Fort Thompson (85 miles sonth, 25° cast from Fort Sally) reported their 
advance flying northwest and northwardly. At noon a large clond of the insects passed 
over until night, when they were no longer visible. Roughly estimated, the swarm 
may have been about 50 miles long, 25 wide, and one-quarter to one-half mile in height. 
A hail-storm the following day may have dispersed them. 

June 23. [Direction of wind: 6 a. m., southeast; 7 a. m., southeast; 10 a. m., south¬ 
east ; 2 and 3 p. m., east; rest of the day calm.] Large flights of locusts passing over 
during the morning, going north and northwest, at an estimated elevation of about 50 
feet to as high as they were visible with field-glasses, possibly a mile; none alighting. 
This swnrm, as near as could be ascertained by telegraph at the time, came from the 
Minnes >ta infested region, along the line of the Sionx City and Saint Paol Railroad, 
in a continuous cloud, probably 1,000 miles long from east to west, and 500 miles from 
north to sonth. How much farther north of this post unascertained, and not conjec¬ 
tured.—(Riley’s Eighth Report.) 


At Virginia City, in Southwestern Montana, the weather-signal ob¬ 
server states that “ the locusts were thickest on July 20 and 21, giving 
the sun a hazy appearance. These Emigrant 9 locusts came from the 
plains of Dakota, and were here, the largest bodies on the above- 
mentioned days, at least half a mile in thickness, and, as I learn from 
reliable authority, they presented an nnbroken width of 20 miles, being 
even more numerous on the wings than here near the center." 

In Indian Territory and Northern Texas they become winged, and 
migrate during the second and third weeks of May. 

Habits of the young .—The Rocky Mountain locnst casts its skin, or 
molts, five times after hatching. The figure (Fig. 4, Plate LXI1) from 
Mr. Riley’s eighth report graphically illustrates the process of molting. 
It should be borne iu mind that the locust, like all grasshoppers, is born 
without wings, and during this period is called the larva . Soon the 
wings begin to grow, appearing as little pads (Fig. 4, a.) When these ap¬ 
pear it is called a pupa, while the winged adult is the imago. When the 
larva is about to mol t, the skin, which had become too small foe it* 
splits open on the back of the head and thorax, and the larva with¬ 
draws itself through the rent, the body at first soft and flabby. With. 
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each molt the wings, at first very small, increase in size. Mr. Riley de¬ 
scribes minutely the m<?lt of the pupa into the fully-winged state. 

When about to acquire wings the pupa crawls up some post, weed, 
grass-stalk, or other object, and clutches such object securely by the 
hind feet, which are drawn up under the body. In doing so the fav¬ 
orite position is with the head downward, though this is by no means 
essential. Remaining motionless for several hours in this position, 
with antennse drawn down over the face, and the whole aspect betoken¬ 
ing helplessness, the thorax, especially between the wing-pads, is 
. noticed to swell. Presently the skin along this swollen portion splits 
right along the middle of the head and thorax, starting by a transverse- 
curved suture between the eyes and ending at the base of the abdomen. 
Let ns now imagine that we are watching one from the moment of this 
splitting, and when it presents the appearance of Fig. 4, a, Plate LXII. 
As soon as the skin is split the soft and white fore-body and head swell 
and gradually extrude more and more by a series of muscular contor¬ 
tions ; the new head slowly emerges from the old skin which, with its 
empty eyes, is worked back beneath; the new feelers and legs are being 
drawn from their casings, and the future wings from their sheaths. At 
the end of six or seven minutes our locust—uo longer pupa and not yet 
imago—looks as in Fig. 4, b 7 the four front pupa-legs being generally de¬ 
tached, and the insect hanging by the hooks of the hind feet, which 
were anchored while yet it had that command over them which 
it has now lost. The receding Skin is transparent and loosened, espe¬ 
cially from the extremities. In six or seven minutes more of arduous 
labor, of swelling and contracting, with an occasional brief respite, the 
antennm and the four front legs are freed, and the fulled and crimped 
wings extricated. The soft front legs rapidly stiffen and, holding to its 
support as well as may be with these, the nascent locust employs what¬ 
ever muscular force it is capable of to draw out the end of the abdomen 
aud its long hind legs (Fig. 4, c). This in a few more minutes it 
finally does, and, with gait as unsteady as that of a new-dropped colt, 
it turns round and clambers up by the side of the shrunken cast-off skin 
and there rests, while the wings expand and every part of the body 
hardens and gains strength, the crooked limbs straightening and the 
wings unfolding and expanding like the petals of some pale flower. 
The front wings are at first rolled longitudinally to a point, and as 
they expand aud unroll, the hind wings, which are tucked and gathered 
along the veins at first, curl over them. In ten or fifteen minutes from 
the time of extrication these wings are fully expanded aud hang down 
like dampened rags (Fig. 4, d). From this point on, the broad hind wings 
begin to fold up like fans beneath the narrower front ones, and in another 
ten minutes they have assumed the normal attitude of rest. Meanwhile 
the pale colors which always belong to the insect while molting have 
been gradually giving way to the natural tints, aud at this stage our 
new-fledged locust presents an aspect fresh and bright. (Fig. 4, e.) If 
now we examine the cast-off skin, we shall find every part entire, with 
the exception of the rupture which originally took place on the back, 
and it would puzzle one who had not witnessed the operation to divine 
bow the now stiff hind shanks of the mature insect had been extricated 
from the bent skeleton left behind. They are in fact drawn over the 
l>eut knee-joint, so that during the process they have been bent double 
throughout their length. They were as supple at the time as an oil- 
soaked string, and for some time after extrication they show the effects 
of this severe bending by their curved appearence. 

The molting, from the bursting of the pupa-skin to the full adjustment 
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of the wings and straightening of the legs of the perfect insect, occnpies 
less than three quarters of an hour and sometimes but half au hour. It 
takes place most frequently during the warmer hours of the morning, 
and within an hour after the wings are once in position the parts bare 
become sufficiently dry and stiffened to enable the insect to move abont 
with ease, and in another hour, with appetite sharpened by long fast, it 
joins its voracions comrades and tries its new jaws. The molting period, 
especially the last, is a very critical one, and during the helplessness 
that belongs to it the unfortunate locust falls a prey to many enemies 
which otherwise would not molest it, and not unfrequently to the 
voracity of the more active individuals of its own species.—(Riley’S 
EighthReport.) 

The egg (Plate LXII, Fig. 1, c) is curved, cylindrical, .21 inch (5£ milli¬ 
meters) in length, more pointed at the posterior than the anterior end. 
The posterior end is contracted just before the extreme tip, which is 
smooth, the more or less regular pits which cover the chorion, or egg¬ 
shell, being here obsolete. I have been unable to discover any micropyle, 
or passage for the spermatozoa. The posterior end points downward in 
the egg-moss, so that the exit of the young locust from the anterior end 
is thus rendered easier. Although I have not seen the larva actually 
burst Its way out of the egg, yet on the examination of between fifteen 
and twenty deserted egg-shells, I have, without an exception, noticed in 
them one, more usually two, slits extending from the head-end to the 
middle of the egg. The egg-shell is without doubt burst open by the 
puffing out or expansion of the membrane connecting the head and pro¬ 
thorax, just as the common house-fly or flesh-fly bursts off the end of 
its pupa-case by the puffing out of the front of the head. I have seen 
the embryo make its exit in two or three instances. In one case I saw 
a large piece of the egg-shell (chorion) fly off from in front of the face 
while the face of the embryo pnffed slightly oat, and in another instance 
the whole anterior end of the shell came off. In the locust I have ob¬ 
served, as will be seen farther on, that the amnion is ruptured by the 
forcible expansion of the membrane behind the bead, the larvae before 
walking lying on their backs or sides and forcing this membrane oat- 
ward. This action probably begins before the shell is burst and seems 
amply sufficient to burst the brittle chorion, which is easily broken and 
peeled off by rubbing the egg between the fingers, leaving the serous 
membrane beneath. The pressure thus exerted must be a lateral one, 
and sufficient to rupture the chorion. 

In his ninth report on the injurious insects of Missouri, Professor Riley 
maintains that besides “ a continuation of undulating contractions and 
expansions of the body,” the tips of the jaws and “ sharp tips of the 
hind tibial spines,” the shell is ruptured, and then “ splits up to the 
eyes or beyond, by the swelling of the head.” I think the swelling of 
the space between the head and thorax is sufficient to accomplish the 
rupture of the shell. It may be objected to Mr. Riley’s account of the 
supposed action of the jaws and spines that, as may be seen by my Fig. 2, 
the position of the legs is such that the tibial spines do not point out¬ 
ward, the tibiae being placed between the femora, and the legs are not 
displaced until after the amnion is shed. Moreover the spines are soft 
and flabby, as well as the legs; besides this the legs and the entire body 
are covered by the amnion, the tibiae being smooth. Did the spines saw 
through both the chorion and serous membraue, the amnion would, of 
course, be raptured. I also do not think that the jaws would be available 
until after the amnion has been cast. That the jaws are not moved out of 
their place until after the embryo leaves its egg-shell and throws off its 
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amnion, I was able to plainly see in a specimen, which the moment after 
the amnion was forced back from the head opened the jaws and thrust 
oat the palpi and antennre. The amnion is sometimes nearly shed be¬ 
fore the embryo has entirely extricated itself from the egg-shell. The 
outer embryonal layer, or “ serous membraue” of Kowalevsky, may be de¬ 
tected by rubbing off the chorion: 

I have found six stages in the life-history of the Rocky Mountain 
locust, with consequently five molts, with the following characters as 
seen in the female sex of each stage: 

1. First larval. Head very large, and abdomen short and small; 
antennre 12-jointed. Length, 14-15 mm . 

2. Second larval. Head smaller; antennre 16jointed; lower edges 
of tergum of meso-thoracic ring and especially meta-thoracic full and 
rounded. No difference from the first stage seen in a dorsal view; colors 
deeper, markings more distinct. Length, 7-8$ mm . 

3. Third larval. Head about the same size proportionally as in the 
second stage; lower sides of meso- and meta-thoracic rings subacutely 
produced, evidently the rudiments of the wing-pods of the pupa. The 
proportion of the prothorax to the two posterior segments is the same 
as before. Length, 9-ll mm . 

4. First pupal. Antennre 20-jointed; prothorax much produced back¬ 
ward, wing-pods well developed, covering the tergum of the meso-and 
meta-thoracic segments, so far as they are not concealed by the over¬ 
lapping of the prothorax; outer pair twice as large as the inuer pair; 
the hinder pair 2% mm in length, or two-thirds as long as the prothorax. 
Length, 15 mra . 

5. Second pupal. Antennre 22-join ted; prothorax still larger; hind 
wing-pods as long as the prothorax. Length 20 nm (1 inch). 

6. Imago, or adult, with wings fully developed. Antennre 23-24- 
jointed; eyes more rounded than in the pupa; hind femora slenderer. 
Length of body, 25 mm . 

It will thus be seen that there are three larval and two pupal stages 
besides the adult stage. 

The embryo locust —On removing the living embryo from the egg-shell 
under (Plate LXII, Fig. 2), it is found, that it lies with the legs folded on 
the side of the body, the fore and middle pair folded directly across the 
thorax, while the hind pair are laid along each side of the abdomen. 
The antennre lie on the face each side of the clypeus and labrum, or 
upper lip. The’eyes are dark reddish, and the head, limbs, and cross- 
lines on the back of the body are reddish mixed with yellow. Beneath, 
the body and legs are white. By patting the eggs in alcohol the shell 
becomes more transparent, so that the head, eyes, limbs, and reddish 
portions of the body become visible. Length of embryo at time of 
batching 0.21 inch. Described from living specimens received from Mr 
S. D. Payne, Kasota, Lesueur County, Minnesota, March 1, 1877.* 
Either during the night of the 13th or early in the morning of the 14th 
of March nearly all the larvre (the eggs having been kept in a warm 
room) batched at the same time. The egg-shell bursts open at the head- 
end, when the larva immediately after extricating itself from the egg 
casts off a thin pellicle (the amnion or faltenblatt ), as I have seen in 
the larvre of the flea, currant saw-fly, and other insects. Before the 
skin is cast it is almost motionless, and by slight movements of the 
txkly in about five minutes draws itself out of the amnion. The pro- 


*This shows that the embryo locust develops in the autumn immediately after the 
eggs are laid, and that it lies dormant (a few occasionally hatching in the autumn) 
during the winter, ready to burst its egg-shell in the spring. 
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cess of extrication is as follows: While it lies nearly motionless it puffs 
out the thin, loose skin connecting the back of the head with the front 
edge of the prothorax. The distension of this part probably ruptures 
the skin, which slips over the head, the body meanwhile curved over 
until the skin is drawn back from the head; when the latter is thrown 
back it withdraws its antennae audlegs, and the skin is in a second 
pushed back to near the end of the abdomen; finally it draws its hind 
tarsi out of the skin, and in a moment or two more the young locust 
frees itself and walks actively off, sometimes, however, with the cast 
skin adhering to the end of the abdomen. 

Before the molting of theamnion the body and legs are soft and flabby; 
immediately after, it walks firmly on its legs. At 11 a. m. most all, one 
or more hundred, had hatched. They are pale-reddish, however, as in 
the embryo; by 3 p. m. they had begun to turn dark, and by 9 of the 
next day all were dark colored, as in the following description: 

Description of the larva . (Plate LXII, Fig. 3).—The following description is taken from 
living young as they had just hatched in Salem, Mass., January 22, 1877 from eggs re- 
ceived from Mr. A. Whitman, of Saint Paul, Minn. The larva has a larger head 
and smaller abdomen than the pupa and has no rudiments of wiugs. They were 
blackish, marbled with flesh-color, with a dorsal white line behind the head. Legs 
flesh-colored, spotted irregularly with black. Hind thighs (femora) spotted with 
black, much as in the adult; toe-joints (tarsi) black. Head very large in proportion 
to the rest of the body; abdomen small, tapering rapidly toward the tip. Length, 
0.17 inch. In another specimen (three living ones only examined! the back of the 
body had a reddish tint, as in older specimens observed living in Colorado. 

Pupa (Plate LXII, Figs. 3,4).—Ground-color, a deep reddish salmon-color on the head, 
body, and legs. Front of head below the antenna black, marbled with white lines. 
Prothorax with a curved, broad, black longitudinal band on each side of the median 
line, and below a squarish black spot separated from the block band above by a con¬ 
spicuous white stripe, and with two white spots on the lower edge. Rudimentary 
wings black, with fine pale lines and reddish flosh-colored along the costal edge. Hind 
legs blackish on the outside of the thighs (femora), interrupted by fine, salmon-colored 
lines. Abdomen whitish above and on the sides, spotted and marbled with black, 
forming broken lines; ventral side flesh-colored, not spotted. Hind shanks (tibiae) 
black beneath, above flesh-colored, with the spines black. Length, 0.65 inch. De¬ 
scribed from several living specimens taken at Manitou, Colo., July 16; hundreds of 
others seen in different parts of Colorado not apparently differing on casual examina¬ 
tion. 

In addition I may quote Mr. Riley’s description based on living speci¬ 
mens observed in Missouri: 

The papa is characterized by its paler, more yellow color, bringing more strongly 
into relief the black on the upper part of the thorax and behind the eyes: by the 
spotted nature of the face, especially along the ridges; by the isolation of the black 
subdorsal mark on the two anterior lobes of protborax, and by the large size of the 
wing-pads, which, visible from the first molt, and increasing with each subsequent 
molt, are now dark, with a distinct pale discal spot, and pale veins and borders. The 
hind shanks inclioe to bluish rather than red, as in the mature insect. 

Adult (Plate LXII, Figs. 1, 4, c , 5, G). — After repeated examination of the variations of 
this species as compared with those of C. femur-rubrum, the only reliable characters I 
have been able to find are the following: The male and female C.spretus (normal Rocky 
Mountain form) differs from C . femur-rubrum in its much larger size, its proportion¬ 
ately longer and larger wings and usually lighter tints, and the larger, more dis¬ 
tinct spots on the wings. I can see no difference in the ovipositor of the female. 
The most coustant difference is in the form of the end of the male abdomen, which 
is narrow, elevated, and more or less deeply notched (see Plate I, Fig. 6), while in 
the male of C. femur-rubrum it is well-rounded, full, swollen, and the edge entire, 
with very rarely a slight tendency to a notch. The largest male from Colorado in my 
collection measured 1.30 inches. The small variety Atlanis I regard as a variety of 
this species, and not femur-rubrum, because it has the well-defined notch in the narrow, 
high abdominal tip. My Iowa specimens are darker than those from Colorado, Mis¬ 
souri, and Kansas, but a fine male from Arapahoe Peak, Colorado, is full as dark as 
those from Iowa. 
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The young do not leave the place of their birth until after the first 
month, but huddle together, not scattering, as most younginsects do, they 
being gregarious at the outset. The small bauds then unite into larger 
ones, and these mass into enormous armies. They are exceedingly 
ravenous, feeding upon each other when other food is exhausted. 
Riley says that 44 the young insects move, as a rule, during the warmei 
hours of the day ouly,. feeding, if hungry, by the way, but generally 
marching in a given direction until toward evening. They travel in 
schools or armies, in no particular direction, but purely in search of 
food, the same school often pursuing a different course one day to that 
pursued the day previous.” In Missouri, the young moved in a general 
northerly direction. They seldom move, when half-grown, 44 at a greater 
rate than three yards a minute, even when at their greatest speed, over 
a tolerably smooth and level road, and not halting to feed. They walk 
three-fourths of this distance and hop the rest.” It is in the young 
wingless condition that the locust is most to be feared, and, on the 
other hand, most easily subdued. 

THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN LOCUST NOT PERMANENTLY ABUNDANT AND 
INJURIOUS EAST OF THE PLAINS. 

It has been abundantly proved by Professor Riley and others that the 
locust will not be destructive east of longitude 93° or 94°, namely, the 
western edge of the Mississippi Valley. We have seen that the progeny 
of the swarms from the plains lying on the flanks of the Rocky 
Mountains which at intervals infest the western border of the Mis¬ 
sissippi basin generally return northwestward. The cause of their north¬ 
westward migration is in all probability due to the prevailing southerly 
and easterly winds of June and early July; but those that are left are 
said to be enfeebled and degenerated. Mr. Riley attributes this to the 
low altitude and moisture of the Mississippi Valley, the locust flourish¬ 
ing and most prolific in the dry elevated plateaus of the Rocky Mount¬ 
ains. Professor Riley thinks that the length of the summers of the 
western Mississippi States as compared with the short hot summers of 
the plains auother cause of its inability to live permanently east of the 
plains in large numbers. To use Riley’s own words: 

Assuming that I have correctly placed the native home of the species in the higher, 
treeless, and uninhahitable plains of the Rocky Mountain region of the northwest, 
and that it is snbalpine, we may perhaps find, in addition to the comparatively sadden 
chauge from an attenuated and dry to a more dense and humid atmosphere, another 
tangible barrier to its permanent multiplication in the more fertile country to the 
southeast in the lengthened summer season. As with annual plants, so with insects 
(like this locust), which produce but one generation annually, and whose active exist¬ 
ence is bounded by the 6pring and autumn frosts, the duration of active life is pro¬ 
portioned to the length of the growing season. Hatching late and developing quickly 
in its native haunts, our Rocky Mountain locust, when born within our borders (and 
the same will apply in degree to all the country where it is not autochthonous), is in 
the condition of an annual northern plant sown in more southern climes; and just ns 
this attains precocious maturity and deteriorates for want of aatumn’s ripening in¬ 
fluences, so our locust must deteriorate under such circumstances. If those which 
Acquired wings in Missouri early litst June bad staid with us long enough to lay eggs, 
even supposing them capable of doing so, these eggs would have inevitably hatched 
prematurely, and the progeny must in consequeuce have perished. 

The fact tbat some changes are undergone by the eastern progeny of 
the Rocky Mountain locust is substantiated by two good observers, 
quoted by Mr. Riley, as follows: 

Mr. Riley is of the opinion that the grasshoppers run out in a few generations after 
t,hey leave their native eaudy aud gravelly soil. My experiments, so far as they go- 
■'verify that opinion. For several years I have caught grasshoppers during early sum, 
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mer that came fresh from tbe direction of the moon tains, and by attaching their legs 
by fine silk threads to a small spring balance, found that their physical strength was 
from 25 to 50 per cent, greater than that of grasshoppers treated the same way that 
were hatched in Nebraska or in States farther eastward or northward. The same re¬ 
sult was reached by caging them, and ascertaining how long they would live without 
food, and also by vivisection. In some places, also, tbe eggs that were laid in different 
years since 1861 did not hatch ont. The changes from extreme wet to dry, and from 
cold to hot weather, or 6ome other unknown causes, seem to sap their constitutional 
vigor. Were it not for this, long ere now these grasshoppers would, from their enor¬ 
mous numbers, have desolated the whole country as far east as tbe Atlantic.—Prof, 
Samuel Aughey, of the University of Nebraska, in the Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal. 

I have observed hundreds of wiuged locusts fall to the ground during flight, either 
already dead or soon dying. These, upon examination, have generally proved to con¬ 
tain no parasites, and 1 judge that their death was in consequence of impaired strength; 
this second generation, raised in an unnatural climate, not equaling in vitality tbe 
first generations, and succumbing to tbe fatigue consequent upon extended flight.— 
Prof. F. H. Snow, of Kansas State University, in Observer of Nature. 


This view is also held by Mr. Whitman, of Minnesota. 

Mr. Riley states that in Missouri “the specimens which hatched in 
and left our western counties last spring were, on an average, somewhat 
darker and smaller than their parents.” It thus appears that the Rocky 
Mountain locust is affected like most other animals or plants when re¬ 
moved from their proper geographical limits; but a few insects, snch as 
the Colorado potato-beetle, &c., being able to withstand a change of 
climate. As will be seen below, a variety of spretus head is fonnd in 
Northern New England, Illinois, and the Pacific coast. Though born and 
bred outside of the dry and elevated Rocky Mouutain plains, are dwarfed 
and prevented by moisture and various natural causes, such as the 
presence of forests, &c., from increasing in large numbers and migrat¬ 
ing. These dwarfed individuals are a climatic variety of C. sprelus, which 
has been named atlanis by Mr. Riley, who, however, believes that it is 
a truly distinct species from C. spretus. But from a careful study of 
the geographical variations of a number of moths common to the Atlantic 
and Pacific States as well as the Rocky Mouutain region, I have fonnd 
that Rocky Mountain and usually Pacific coast specimens are larger and 
with longer wings than eastern examples. 

(See my monograph of Phaleenidoe , Hayden’s United States Geologi¬ 
cal Survey, p. 584, 589.) 

It appears that the var. atlanis collected in Illinois was first exam¬ 
ined by Mr. Uhler and named C. spretus , but as Mr. Thomas’s specimens 
of spretus came from the locust-area of the plains, and his description 
applies to the genuine spretus , his name should be regarded as the 
authority rather than Mr. Uhler, whose name was not accompanied by 
a description, so far as 1 am aware. 

“It is somewhat strange,” says Prof. C. Thomas, in the zoology of 
Lieutenant Wheeler’s Survey, p. 8915, “that the first specimen ever 
examined and named should have been found in Southern Illinois by 
the writer and sent to Professor Uhler, of Baltimore, about the year 
1860, though previous to that time various scientific expeditions had 
penetrated the western plains; yet it is but seldom seeu in the section 
where that specimen was obtained.” It is not impossible that tbe few 
specimens of C. spretus said to have been seen east of the Mississippi 
have flown over from the eastern limits of the locust-area in Minnesota, 
Iowa, or Nebraska, and that it is not a. permanent resident, just as tbe 
Asiatic migratory locust occurs temporarily in England and Sweden. 
The variety called by Mr. Riley C. atlanis is, however, common in Illi¬ 
nois, and extends west to central Missouri. This is a smaller form, with 
shorter wings, and markings more like the eastern locust, bnt differing 
decidedly in the notched end of the hind body of the male. There is 
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great difference of opinion in regard to this form. Mr. Riley was the first 
to describe it fully, and 1 quote his description: 

Caloptenm atlanis , n. sp.—Length to tip of abdomen, 0.70-0.85 inch; to tip of closed 
wings, 0.92-1.05 inches. At once distinguished from femur-rubrum by the notched char¬ 
acter of the anal-abdomiual joint in the male, and by the shorter, less tapering cerci; 
also by the greater relative length of wings, which extend, on an average, nearly one- 
third their length beyond the tip of the abdomen in the dried specimens; also by the 
larger and more distinct spots on the wings—in all which characters it much more 
closely resembles spretus than femur-rubru m. From spretus, again, it is at once distin¬ 
guished by the smaller size, the more distinct separation or the dark mark running 
from the eyes on the prothorax and of the pale line from base of wings to hind thigh; 
also by the anal joint in the $ tapering more suddenly; and by the two lobes forming 
the notoh being less marked. From both species it is distinguished not only by its 
smaller size, but by the deeper, more livid color of the dark parts, and the paler yellow 
of the light parts—the colors thus more strongly contrasting. 

6 ? ’a, 7 9’s from New Hampshire. Just as the typical femur-rubrum is at once distin¬ 
guished from the typioal spretus by the characters indicated, so atlanis , though structur¬ 
ally nearer to spretus, is distinguished from it at a glance by its much smaller size and 
darker, more marbled coloring. The contrast is alltbe greater in the living specimens y 
and I have seen no specimens of spretus that at all approach it in these respects. 

Whether this is the femur-rubrum, as defined by De Geer or by Harris, it is almost 
impossible to decide, though Harris’s figure of femur-rubrum better represents it than 
the true femur-rubrum as subsequently defined by Thomas, and as found in Illinois and 
Missouri. 

I have collected this grasshopper in Central Maine, and at Amherst, 
Mass., where it is not uncommon, and could be easily confounded with 
the eastern red-legged locust, (G. femur-rebrum ). It is also common in 
Essex County, Massachusetts, and has been since 1864, as seen by speci¬ 
mens in the museum of the Peabody Academy of Science at Salem. 
Mr. S. H. Scudder has also specimens from New Hampshire, and it is 
not improbable that it is a widely distributed form, with a range ap¬ 
proximating to that given on the map. I am inclined to regard it as by 
no means a distinct species, but as an eastern variety of C. spretus , re¬ 
placing that species on the Atlantic coast and in the Mississippi Valley. 
In this region it will probably never become injurious. Mr. Thomas 
regards it as a variety of C. femur-rubrum rather than C. spretus . In 
speaking of Caloptenus femur-rubrum , he remarks as follows:* 44 A few 
specimens taken in Iowa. These belong to the typical form, but they 
and all others obtaiued within the last two or three years appear to me 
to be slenderer and more like Riley’s atlanis than in former years. That 
this species has been undergoing some modification in the Mississippi 
Valley within the last three or four years l think must be admitted. Al¬ 
though Riley’s atlanis is certainly but a variety of femur-rubrum , yet it 
can be separated from the latter at a glance, and when the specimens 
are fresh without opening the wings or examining the posterior ab¬ 
dominal segments.” 

It should be borne in mind that the western spretus differs from the 
femur-rubrum in the much longer wings and its larger size. The legs 
are the same in both, while spretus is paler, with shades of dull yellow 
and red. The legs are of the same length in both, and the spines (ovi¬ 
positor) in the end of the body are the same in the two species. These 
differences I find constant after careful examination of twelve speci¬ 
mens of each species, and of many others more superficially studied. 
The male of spretus differs decidedly from that of femur-rubrum in the 
characters already pointed out, namely, in the narrow, prominent, deeply- 
notched tip of the abdomen, as well as the short fork in the complete 
tergal piece of the abdomen. On the other hand the end of the body of 
the male of femur-rubrum is rounded, full, and entire, and not thickened, 
yet 1 have observed in one or two of the specimens of the male femur - 

' * Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences, 1876, p. 260. 
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riibrum, from Essex County, Massachusetts, a slight tendency of the ab¬ 
domen to become notched, and I should not be surprised to find inter¬ 
mediate links connecting the variety atlanis with femur rubrum, bat 
with the evidence now before me, especially the occurrence in California 
of diminutive short-winged male spretus , scarcely distinguishable from the 
eastern atlanis , the two specimens agreeing well in the form of the ab¬ 
dominal tip. I am inclined to the belief that atlanis is simply a variety 
of spretus. Speculating on the origin of the two species, I should con¬ 
sider, that femur-rubrum being on the whole the more widespread species, 
that spretus originated from it after it ( femur-rubrum) had attained its 
present distribution, and that spretus assumed its larger size and great 
length of wing on the hot and dry central plateau of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. 

Practically considered the two injurious forms are the genuine spretus 
and the genuine femur-rubrum. It is the latter which is so abundant 
and destructive at times in the New Euglaud States and Canada. 
Having known the insect so well for twenty years in Maine and New 
Hampshire, I am surprised to find in Mr. Riley’s seventh report the 
suggestion that the femur rubrum “had been confounded” with his 
attains, and “had played the part of a migratory locust in the White 
Mountain region of Maine and New Hampshire.” The form atlanis is 
a comparatively rare one in New England. During the summer of 1874, 
75, and 76, in Massachusetts at least, it has been very rarely met with, 
compared with the ordinary red-legged locust, and must have been so 
in 1864, judging by the labels on the specimens in the museum of the 
Peabody Academy of Science, and I have little doubt but that it has 
always been a comparatively scarce insect, while the genuine femur¬ 
rubrum abounds in countless numbers each summer and autumn from 
Maine to Massachusetts, and I suppose all over its destructive limits as 
laid down on Map II. 

I have received a male and female of C. spretus , var. atlanis , from Mr. 
Henry Gillman, of Detroit, who collected them “near Laughing Fish 
River, Michigan,* on the south shore of Lake Superior. This river falls 
into Traine Bay, an indentation of the coast to the eastward of Mar¬ 
quette. These specimens measured thus, from head to tip of wings when 
folded, male 1.08, female 1.10 inches; atlanis from Massachusetts, male 
1.02, female 1.12 inches; atlanis from Illinois, male 0.92, female 0.95 inch; 
atlanis from California, male 0.99 inch. On the other hand a male C. 
spretus, normal form, from Iowa, measured 1.30, while an average male 
from Colorado was 1.34 inches in length. Ten specimens of Iowa spretus, 
the offspring of emigrants from the Rocky Mountains, were slightly 
smaller and considerably darker than specimens from Missouri, Kansas, 
and Colorado, approaching slightly but perceptibly var. atlanis and 
femur-rubrum . I have the idea that if the normal form of spretus were 
permanently acclimated in the Mississippi Valley, it would change to 
var. atlanis . 

I should add that the conclusions regarding the varietal nature I 
have above stated are written out from notes made two years since 
after careful examinations, and in 1S74, and again in 1875, while I have 
at the present time of writing re examined the subject and come to the 
same conclusion as I held in 1874. 

DOES THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN LOCUST INHABIT THE PACIFIC COAST I 

Prof. C. Thomas remarks as follows in the Zoology of Lieutenant 
Wheeler’s Survey, p. 892, 1876, concerning the westward distribution 

* Riviere aux Poissons qui rit, of the French Voyageurs. 
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of this Bpecies: “ So far as I can learn, it has not yet been found in 
California; bnt as it is found immediately east of the Sierra Nevada, it 
is quite probable that it reaches to the Pacific, though it may not be 
migratory on the west side of the range.” Previous to this, in his Acri- 
did® of North America., (Hayden’s Survey, 1873, p. 165), he remarked, 
“ I have traced this species from Texas northward to the north shore of 
Lake Winnipeg, in British America, and from the Mississippi River 
westward to the Sierra Nevada range. It does not appear to be found 
in California, and but a short distance southward in Arizona. I am 
half-way inclined to the opinion that future investigations will show 
that this is really the destructive species in California, and not (Edipoda 
atrox , for it would seem impossible for the latter to sustain itself during 
a lengthened flight with its short wings.” 

Mr. Scudder thus writes me regarding the occurrence of G. spretus in 
California: “On looking over my cabinet 1 find two or three speci¬ 
mens, probably received from Mr. Edwards, with printed label ‘Califor¬ 
nia and Nevada,’ which I should be very unwilling to separate from 
spretus .” 

In the autumn of 1875 I received from Mr. Edwards two specimens, 
labeled C. spretus , from California; one was a male, the other a female. 
The male I compared with a living male spretus, var. atlanis , caught at 
Amherst, and found no differences in size or length of wing, except that 
the wings were more clearly spotted and the body lighter colored. I 
then considered it as C . spretus , and published a note to that effect in the 
American Naturalist for October, 1875, vol. ix, p. 573. 

On sending the two specimens to Mr. Scudder for identification, he 
writes me that the female “ is apparently femur rubrum and the othei 
probably bilituralis Walker, though it is pretty hard to be sure of Walk¬ 
er’s species. I have both of these from Vancouver’s Island (Crotch).” 

On a fresh comparison of Mr. Edwards’s male, which he and I refer to 
spretus , I found it to be of the same size and length of wing as Mas¬ 
sachusetts atlanis , but on comparing it with C . spretus from Northern 
Missouri, it does not seem to me to differ, except in being considerably 
smaller and in having shorter wings; in coloration and style of mark¬ 
ings, particularly tho general pale-reddish and dull-yellowish tintp, and 
especially the distinct spots on the wings, it is a true spretus . Some 
observers may call it variety atlanis. I should prefer to regard it as a 
small subvariety of spretus , and regard atlanis as confined to the East¬ 
ern States. However, as far as our present knowledge goes, I should 
conclude that spretus occurs west of the Sierra Nevada as well as east, 
but have not extended its range on the map beyond Utah and Idaho, 
except conjecturally. It is to be hoped that collectors in California will 
settle all doubts as to the range of this species in the Pacific States, 
and collect it iu such numbers that satisfactory comparisons may be in¬ 
stituted between the Pacific coast form and the genuine spretus and the 
form atlanis. Meanwhile, Mr. Henry Edwards, so well known for his 
extensive entomological researches in Oregon, California, and Nevada, 
sends me the following notes uuder date of September 10, 1876: “Now 
as to Caloptenus spretus, I first found this species in large numbers 
about 20 miles north of San Francisco, in Marion County, in May, 1875. 
Previous to that time, though known to me by a few scattered individ¬ 
uals, it had never appeared in great abundance, but at the above date it 
was in immense quantities in the locality indicated, though it appeared 
to prefer the dried-up grass to the green and growing corn and other 
cereals which were close at hand. I have heard of no serious complaints 
whatever of the destructive qualities of this insect, and am inclined to 
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think that it is not yet much to be dreaded iu California. We have no 
other species that I am aware of in large numbers. Spretu* has been 
taken by me near Portland and at tbe Dalles, Oregon, and still more 
abundantly at Victoria, Vancouver’s Island, but I have never seen it in 
the Sierras; my idea being that it is always (here at least) confined to 
the valleys and plains. In proof of this, the locality in Marin County 

to which I have alluded is at the base of Mount-, and on the sides 

of the mountain itself the grasshoppers were not found at all. I do not 
think it goes far south of San Francisco. I have seen one or two from 
Santa Barbara, but none from below that point. Perhaps it may be re¬ 
placed by another species. We have no literature that I know of on 
the subject, save a few newspaper notices, which I will try to find and 
send to you. At present, we are strangely exempt from all destructive 
insects.” 

California in former years has had its locust invasions, although we 
are entirely uncertain as to the species forming the swarms. In differ¬ 
ent parts of California they have appeared in the following years, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. A. S. Taylor (Smithsonian Report for 1858): 1722, 1746- 
1749, 1753 and 1754,1765-1767. In the present century they have been 
abundant and destructive about 1827 or 1828, about 1834 or 1835, and 
in 1838, 1846, and especially in 1855. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN LOCUST. 

A glance at the accompanying map, showing the distribution of the 
Rocky Mountain locust (Caloptenv* spretus), will show the probable limits 
within which it will be found. At least there is no probability that 
the locust will ever afflict farmers east of the limits assigned. 

The eastern limits have been defined by Professor Riley for Texas, Indian 
Territory, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Minnesota, while the north¬ 
ern aud northeastern limits have been indicated by Prof. G. M. Dawson. 
The southestern limits are somewhat conjectural, but have been indi¬ 
cated to me by Maj. J. W. Powell. The western limits in Nevada 
and Idaho have been pointed out to me by Prof. Cyrus Thomas. 

The range of the small variety ( atlanisf) in California and British 
America (Vancouver Island) has been indicated by Messrs. H. Edwards, 
S. H. Scudder, and myself; while the eastern range of the eastern 
variety atlunis has been indicated by Messrs. Riley, Thomas, Scudder, 
and myself. 

The locust area is divided into two regions, one the permanent 
breeding-places, on the elevated plains amoug the Rocky Mountains 
and the great plateau lying east and extending approximately to lougi- 
tude 102°. Beyond the edge of the great plains are found the tem¬ 
porary breeding-places of the locust, which comprise the prairie-lauds 
of the border tttates as far east as longitude 93° or 94°. The arrows 
with simple shafts indicate the course of the migrations from the origi¬ 
nal, usually permanent, breeding-places, and the arrows with a feathered, 
shaft the return migrations from the temporary breeding-places periodi¬ 
cally visited. 


THE MIGRATIONS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN LOCUST OF THK WEST* 

In dealing with this fearfully-destructive insect, which has attracted 
so much notice from the public, and in seeking for remedies against its 
devastations, it is of prime importance to have a thorough knowledge of 
its breeding-places, the frequency and extent of its migrations, and to 
seek for the connection between the direction of the winds aud other 
meteorological phenomena and the flights of the locust. 
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The locust is quite or nearly as destructive in Africa, Asia, and 
Southern Europe as in this country, but the laws of their migrations 
and their connection with meteorological phenomena have never beeu 
studied in those regions, and it remains for the United States, with its 
Weather Signal Bureau, to institute, in connection with the scientific 
surveys of the West, investigations regarding the nature of the evil and 
the best means to overcome it. 

In endeavoring to trace the connection between the migrations of the 
locust and the course of the winds at different months, the writer has 
been led into some theoretical considerations which seem to be supported 
by the facts presented in the unpublished report, and which may be 
confirmed or disproved by future investigations. 

History of the migrations of the loc'ust.— The following table, compiled 
from the reports of A. S. Taylor, the late Mr. B. D. Walsh, Prof. <J. V. 
Riley, Prof. 0. Thomas, Mr. G. M. Dawson, and the observations of Mr. 
W. N. Byers, together with the reports in the Monthly Weather Review, 
will show the years when the locust was excessively abuudant and de¬ 
structive in the different Territories and States, and also serve to 
roughly indicate the frequency and extent of the migrations of the de¬ 
structive locust of the West. The dates which are starred are years 
when the progeny of the locusts of the preceding year abounded, and 
when in most cases there were no fresh incursions from the westward. 
The species referred to under the head of California, Washington, and 
Oregon may be some other than Caloptenus spretus. 
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This table and the data on which it is based are necessarily very im¬ 
perfect, owing to the vast extent of the territory over which the locust 
t* warmed, and the fact that the greater portion is uninhabited, while the 
Id habited portions have beeu settled only within comparatively few 
years. It will be seen, however, that since 1873 tLe evil has been greater 
£&n<1 more wide-spread than ever before. 

The theory of the migrations. —(1) The immediate cause of the migra¬ 
tions of the locust from its original breeding places is the unusual abundance 
cyf the species during certain years . It has been fouud in some cases that 
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the exceptional years when the locust migrates are periods of unusual 
heat and dryness, conditions unusually favorable to the excessive in¬ 
crease of insect life. As may be seen in the accounts of the eastern 
locust, the grass army-worm, the grain-aphis, the chinch-bug, and other 
less destructive insects, wheu the early part of the seasou, the spring 
and early weeks.of summer, are warm and dry, without sudden changes 
of temperature, insects abound and enormously exceed their ordinary 
numbers. When two such seasons occur, one after the other, the con¬ 
ditions become still more favorable for the undue development of in¬ 
sect life. Now it is well known that in the Eastern States the summers 
of 1860 and 1874, preceding the appearance of the army-worm and 
graiu-aphis, were unusually warm and dry, and favorable not only for 
the hutchiug of the eggs laid the year previous, but for the growth and 
development of the larv® or young. Look now at the conditions for 
the development of locust life on the hot and dry plains, chiefly of Da¬ 
kota, Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho. We have no extended meteoro¬ 
logical records from these regions at hand, but it is more than probable 
that the years preceding the migrations of the locusts were exception¬ 
ally warm and dry, when the soil was parched with long sustained 
droughts, as we know that the corresponding species east of the Missis¬ 
sippi River abounds during dry summers following dry aud warm springs. 

Given, then, the exceptional years of drought and heat and the great 
extent of territory, and we have as the result vast numbers of young 
hatched out. The year previous having perhaps been warm and dry, 
the locusts would abound, and more eggs thau usual would be laid. 
These would with remarkably few exceptious hatch, and the young soon 
consume the buffalo grass and other herbage, aud move about from one 
region to another, following often a determinate course in search of 
food. In this way large broods may migrate a long distance, from per¬ 
haps twenty to fifty miles. In about six or seven weeks they acquire 
wings. Experience shows that the western locust as soon as it is fledged 
rises up high iu the air, sometimes a thousand feet or much higher. 
They have been seen to settle at night on the ground, eat duriug this 
time, and toward noon of the next day fill the air again with their 
glistening wings. As more and more become fledged, the vast swarm 
exhausts the supply of food, and when the hosts are finally marshaled, 
new swarms joining perhaps the original one, the whole swarm, possibly 
hundreds of miles iu exteut, begius to fly off, borne by the prevailing 
westerly and northwesterly wiuds, iu a generally easterly and south¬ 
easterly course. 

(2.) The secondary cause of the migration is the desire for food, and 
possibly the reproductive instinct . The fact that in their migrations the 
locusts often seem to select cultivated tracts, rapidly cross the treeless, 
barren plains, and linger and die on the prairies and western edge of 
the fertile valleys of the Missouri and Mississippi, indicates that the im¬ 
pelling force is due primarily to the want of food, and that the guiding 
force is the direction of the prevailing winds, for they have no leaders, 
and we do not believe iu the existence of a “ migratory instinct 97 iu the 
locust any more than in the grass army-worm, or the cotton army-worm, 
which it is sufficiently evident migrate from field to field, simply iu 
search of more abundant food.* Meanwhile the reproductive system of 


*Tbe simple faot that the more extensive migrations of the locust both in the Ketr 
and Old World are periodical, long intervals existing between them, suggests that the 
development of a migratory instinct would be impossible. If once partially implanted, 
the loug succession of non-migratory years would effectually break np the genus o£ 
such an instinct. It may be quite different with birds, which perlorm their annual 
migrations for years aud perhaps centuries without fail. 
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the locusts is maturing, the eggs ripening, and the uneasiness of the 
locusts during the course of their travels may be unconsciously stimu¬ 
lated by the sexual instincts and the desire to discover suitable places 
for egg-laying, a long and tedious operation. 

It has been sufficiently shown that a swarm of locusts observed by Pro¬ 
fessor Robinson near the entrance to Boulder Canon, Colorado, traveled 
a distance of about six hundred miles to Eastern Kansas and Missouri. 
Though the swarm was first observed at some distance north of Deuver, 
Colo., it was then on its way from the north, and may have come from 
some part of Wyoming two or three hundred miles northwestward or 
northward. Though the winds may vary and counter-cnrreuts exist, 
and storm-gusts from due north, snch as often sweep over the plains, 
and local southerly breezes may retard their flight, the coarse is either 
eastward or southeasterly. We know enough of the winds in the West¬ 
ern States and Territories to lay down the the law that the general direc¬ 
tion of the winds iu July and August, along the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains and on the plains, is from the west and uorthwest, 
aud accords with the eastward coarse of the locast swarms. The rela¬ 
tions between the average direction of the wiuds and the migrations of 
tue locast have, however, never been sufficiently studied, either, so tar 
as we are aware, in Europe or in this country. Aud yet, if we would 
intelligently study the causes of the excessive increase aud migrations 
of the locust, we must examine the meteorological featuresof the country, 
ascertain the periods of drought and undue rain-fall, the average direc¬ 
tion of the wind for the different mouths, in order to learn how far they 
correspond with the phenomena of insect-life. That there are meteor¬ 
ological cycles, dry aud hot seasons recurring at irregular intervals, 
while the gcueral average may remain nearly the same century after 
century, is supported, though it may be vaguely, by observed meteor¬ 
ological facts. 

The question then arises, Can meteorologists predict the coming of sea¬ 
sons of undue heat and drought , and consequently can we predict insect- 
yearst That is, the migrations of locusts and the undue increase of the 
chinch bug and army and cotton worm t I believe that we shall, after the 
lapse of years, be able to foretell with a good degree of certainty locust 
invasions, and be able to provide against the losses thns incurrred. 

On the frontier of the Western States, in Colorado, or in the Territo¬ 
ries of Wyoming, Montana, and Utah, where the losses from the rav¬ 
ages of the locust caunot easily be made up by importations from con¬ 
tiguous Territories, it seems the most practicable mode to provide in 
years of plenty against years of want. We should imitate on a grand 
scale the nsage of the ancient Egyptians under Pharaoh, who laid up in 
times of unusual harvest stores of grain for times of famine. It is said 
that this lias been done on a small scale by the Mormons. If this were 
done in the far West, in seasons immediately preceding insect-years, 
which had been predicted by entomologists in conjunction with the 
meteorologists, we should be saved the distress, destitution, and even 
loss of life from starvation, which have resulted from ignorance of the 
laws regulating the appearance of destructive insects, especially the 
western locust. 

The return migration .—By simultaneous observations for a number of 
years over the region liable to be visited by migratory hordes of locusts, 
added to the knowledge we already possess, it will not only be possible 
to predict the course of certain swarms from their breeding-places, and 
their probable destination, so that when a swarm starts from Moutana 
or Wyoming, its arrival iu Colorado a week or a fortnight later may 
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with some certainty be predicted, and, again, its arrival in Kansas and 
adjoining States be announced with a certain amount of precision, as 
has already been done by Dr. Riley, but we shall be able to foretell the 
course taken in the return flight of their progeny in the succeeding 
year. I will confess that previous to my visit to Kansas and Colorado, 
in 1875,1 was skeptical as to Dr. Riley’s opinion that there was a gen¬ 
eral movement in a northwest course of the young of the previous-year, 
broods from Missouri and adjoining regions northwestward. The facts 
and resulting theory have already been stated in full by Dr. Riley and 
others. It remains to determine the causes of this return migration, this 
completion of the “migration-cycle,” as Professor Dawsou terms it. 
It is evident that in this case the desire for food is not the cause, for food 
is many times more abundant in the Mississippi Valley than on the 
plains whither they return. The.solution of the problem, I think, must 
be sought in the direction of the prevailing winds during the middle of 
June, the time when they become winged. It may be found, after a 
series of careful meteorological observations, that the prevailing winds 
at this early season are southerly and southeasterly. It has been shown 
by meteorologists, as I learn from Prof. C. Abbe, that during May and 
June the winds blow inward toward the heart of the continent from the 
Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico. On application to General A. J. 
Myer, Chief of the Signal-Service of the United States Array, for the 
meteorological data necessary to confirm this hypothesis, I promptly 
received a full summary of data observed by the officers of the Weather 
Signal Bureau, for periods of from two to five (usually the latter) years 
between 1871 and 1876, which show that the prevailing winds iu June, 
in Davenport, Dodge City, and Keokuk, Iowa; Saint Paul and Breck- 
enridge, Minn.; Yankton and Fort Sully, Dak.; Omaha, Leavenworth, 
and Fort Gibson, Ind. T.—all within the locust area—are from thesouth- 
east and south. This fact may be sufficient to account for the prevail¬ 
ing course of the return migrations of the locust from the easteru limits 
of the locust area. 

The accompanying table is taken from a synopsis of the meteorological 
phenomena of the Western States and Territories within the easteru 
limits of the locust area, which is appended to this chapter. It has 
been furnished me by Brig. Gen. A. J. Myer, U. S. A., Chief Sigual- 
Officer, Washington, D. 0., and my he.irty thanks are due him for the 
labor and trouble involved in its preparation. 
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Let us therefore grant this setting-in of southerly and easterly winds, 
which may last until the locusts are winged. When they rise on the 
wing into the air they are known to move in a general northwest direc¬ 
tion. It is highly probable that they are borne along by these gener¬ 
ally southeasterly wiuds, and pass over on to the plains. The cause is 
seen, then, to be entirely independent of subsistence; possibly the re¬ 
productive instinct causes them to become uneasy, restless, to assemble 
high iu the air and seek the dry, hot, elevated plateau of the northwest. 
Should this be so, the cause of their migrations i4 probably purely me¬ 
chanical. Abundant testimony is at hand to show that they are wholly 
at the mercy of the prevailing winds, and that as a rule the course of their 
migrations is quite dependent on the direction of the winds, while the 
course of the winds depends more or less on the season of the year. We 
may expect that future research over sufficient territory will show that 
the June migrations, from the eastern limits of the locust area, will be 
toward the northwest, and the July, August, and early September mi¬ 
grations, from the Rocky Mountain plateau, will be iu ageueral easterly 
and southeasterly direction. 

It is not only of great scientific interest, but of high practical impor¬ 
tance, to collect all facts bearing on the return migrations, in order to 
know where the locnsts go in their return migrations the secoud year, 
as we only know that they do fly a certaiu distance northwestward. We 
want to ascertain the extreme western limits of this retnrn migration. 
We also waut to learu whether they return to their original breeding- 
places on the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, or whether the 
westerly winds, if they are westerly, drive them back and scatter them, 
so that they do not breed extensively. 

It will be seen by the reader that all grounds for a reliable working 
theory of locnst migrations are based on the work of our Signal Bureau 
and local observers, and that the observations of the meteorologists 
and entomologists must go hand in hand. The Government has pro¬ 
vided a well organized corps of meteorological observers, and we sub¬ 
mit that a number of competent entomologists should take the field, un¬ 
der Government auspices. Not only should the border States, especially 
Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Iowa, employ competent en¬ 
tomologists, following the liberal policy of Missouri, which for eight 
years has had a State entomologist, whose reports have proved of in¬ 
calculable practical value, as well as of great scientific interest, but the 
habits of the locust need first of all to be thoroughly studied in the Ter¬ 
ritories, particularly those of Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Dakota, Utah, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and in the State of Colorado. A commission of 
entomologists should be appointed to make a thorough detailed stady 
for several successive seasons of the habits of the locnsts in the Terri¬ 
tories mentioned. It would seem that the recommendations made at the 
recent meeting of western governors at Omaha, that an appropriation 
be made by Congress, and a commission be attached to the existing 
United States Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories, 
is the most feasible and economical method of securing the speediest 
and best results. 

Let us for a moment look at the losses sustained in the United States 
fropi the attacks of insects. The annual agricultural products of this 
country by the last censns amounted in value to $3,500,000,000. Of 
this amount we in all probability annually lose over $200,000,000 from 
the attacks of injurious insects alone. Dr. Riley avers that the losses 
during 1874 in Missouri from locusts, and it will be remembered that 
only the western third was invaded, exceeded $15,000,000. This 
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would make the losses in other parts of the West at leaRfc twice as 
much more, or $45,000,000 in all. The estimated money-loss occa¬ 
sioned by the chinch-bag in Illinois in 1864 was over $73,000,000; 
in Missouri, in 1874, it is estimated by Dr. Riley to have been 
$19,000,000. The annual losses from the chinch-bug are greater, Mr. 
Riley says, than from any other insect. The average annual loss to the 
cotton crop from the attacks of the cotton army-worm alone is estimated 
at $50,000,000. Adding to these the losses sustained by the attacks of 
about a thousand other species of insects which affect our cereals, forage 
and field-crops, fruit-trees and shrubs, garden vegetables, shade and 
ornameutal trees, as well as onr hard and pine forests and stored fruits, 
and it will not be thought an exaggeration to put our anuual losses at 
$200,000,000. If the people of this country would ouly look at this 
annual depletion, this absolute waste, which drags her backward in the 
race with the countries of the Old World, they might see the necessity 
of taking effective preventive measures in restraining the ravages of 
insects. With care and forethought, based on the observance of facts 
by scientific men, we believe that from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000, or 
from ode-quarter to one-half of this annnal waste, could be saved to the 
country. And the practical, most efficient way is for the States to co¬ 
operate with the General Government in the appointment of salaried 
eutomologists, and of a United States commission of entomologists, who 
should combine the results of the State officials, and issue weekly, or, if 
necessary, daily bulletins, perhaps in combination with the Weather- 
Signal Bureau, as to the conditions of the insect world, forewarning 
farmers and gardeners from week to week as to what enemies should 
be guarded against and what preventive and remedial measures should 
be used. 

The Weather Signal Burean, first suggested and urg^d by the late I. 
A. Lapham, was not instituted without ridicule aud opposition, but it 
has saved millions to our commerce and agriculture. The maintenance 
of au entomological commission and the appointment of State eutomol¬ 
ogists would involve comparatively little expense. Already, owiug to 
the full information regarding the invasion of Missouri by the locust in 
1874, contained in 4he reports of Prof. C. V. Riley, the people of that 
State will be well prepared, from the direful experience of the past, to 
deal more intelligently and efficiently with the locust in the future. 

THE MIGRATORY LOOUSTS OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


We have already referred to the fact that swarms of locusts of unknown 
species have oecnrred at different dates in Guatemala aud other parts 
Of Central America. The following notices are taken from an article by 
A. 8. Taylor, of Monterey, Cal., published in the Smithsonian Report 
for 1858: throughout California, with its ante-1840 boundaries, 
throughout Lower California, New Mexico, and all the dry and the 
elevated mesas or plateaus of the republic of Mexico, their ravages have 
been noted by the old Spanish chroniclers from the first conquest and 
settlement of the countries.” In 1632 the parishes of Mexico aud Pinola, 
and other parts of the uplands of Guatemala, were overrun with locusts. 
Clavigero witnessed locust iuvasions in 1738 or 1739 upou the coasts of 
^Kicayan, in Oaxaca. Afterward a famine occurred in Yucatan. 

Regarding the injuries of a Guatemalan locust, we quote the following 
account from SquiePs Honduras; descriptive, historical, and statistical, 
1870: 


The insect, however, which is most dreaded in Honduras, as indeed in all Central 
America, is the langotta or ckapulin, a species of grasshopper or locust, which at iuter- 
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vale afflicts the entire country, passing from one end to the other in vast columns of 
many millions, literally darkening the air and destroying every green thing in their 
coarse. I once rode through one of these columns which was fully ten miles in width. 
Not only did the insects cover the {ground, rising in clouds on each side of the mule- 
path as I advanced, but the open pine-forest was brown with their myriad bodies, aa 
if the trees had been seared with fire, while the air was Ailed with them, as it is with 
falling flakes in a snow-storm. Their course is always from south to north. They 
make their first appearance as aaltonea , of diminutive size, red bodies, and wingless, 
when they swarm over the ground like ants. At this time vast numbers of them are 
killed by the natives, who dig long trenches two or three feet deep, and drive the taZ- 
tones into them. Unable to leap out, the trench soon becomes half filled with the young 
insects, when the earth is shoveled back, and they are thus buried and destroyed. 
They are often driven in thU way into tbe rivers and drowned. Various expedients 
are resorted to by tbe owners of plantations to prevent the passing columns from alight¬ 
ing. Sulphur is burned in the fields, gans are fired, drums beaten, and every mode of 
making a noise pat in requisition for tbe purpose. In this mode detached plantations 
are often saved. But, when the columns once alight, no device can avail to rescue 
them from speedy desolation. In a single hour, the largest maize-fields are stripped of 
their leaves, and only the stems are left to indicate that they once existed. 

It is said that the chapulin makes its appearanoe at tbe ends of periods of about fifty 
years, and that it then prevails for from five to seven years, when it entirely disappears. 
But its habits have never been studied with care, and I am unprepared to affirm any¬ 
thing in these respects. Its ordinary size is from two and a half to four inches in 
length, but it sometimes grows to the length of five inches. 

Mr. Taylor remarks that “this statement is consonant with the 
accounts received from Honduras and Guatemala of tbe famine and 
pestilence of fever in those countries in 1855 aud 1856, caused by clouds 
of locusts devastating the country, aud confirms Gage's history of the 
same lands in 1632.” In 1855 the valley of Colima, in Southwestern 
Mexico, was visited by locusts. 

In 1856 their ravages exteuded along the first central mesas or steppes 
bordering eastward the Rocky Mountains, covering the dry soils of 
Texas, and down into the south of Mexico. In the vicinity of Cordova, 
in the State of Vera Cruz, the people made a regular campaign against 
them, and succeeded in destroying one hundred and ninety-two arrobas, 
computed as numbering four hundred million grasshoppers. Iu tbe 
State of Guerrero they also did great injury, particularly within the dis¬ 
tricts around Acapulco. 

The treeless portions of South America are also not exempt from 
swarms of locusts, though we have no information as to the different 
species composing them. Taylor says that at tbe time of the visit of 
Darwin to Chile and the adjacent countries of South America he relates 
of the grasshoppers as follows, at the date of March 25,1835, when he 
was crossing the dry country which lies between the city of Mendoza, in 
Buenos Ayres, and the opposite side of Chile. This country assimi¬ 
lates in every essential physical characteristic to that of the territories 
within the boundaries of Upper and Lower California prior to the 
American occupation: 

“ Shortly belore arriving at the village and river of Luxan, we ob¬ 
served to the south a ragged cloud of a dark reddish brown color. At 
• first we thought it was caused by some great fire on the neighboring 
plains, but we soon found thar it was a swarm of locusts. They were 
flying northward, and with the aid of a light breeze they overtook ns at 
the rate of ten or fifteeu miles an hour. The main body filled the air 
from a height of twenty feet to that, as it appeared, of two or three 
thousand feet above the ground. The sound of their wings was as the 
sound of chariots of many horses running to battle; or rather, as I 
should say, like a stroug breeze passing through a ship’s rigging. The 
sky, seen through tbe advanced guard, appeared like a mezzotinto 
engraving; but the main body was impervious to sight. They were not. 
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liowever, so thick together but that they could escape a stick waved 
backward and forward. When they alighted, they were more numerous 
ihan the leaves in the field , and the surface became reddish instead of 
green. The swarm having once alighted, the individuals flew from side 
to side in all directions. Locusts are not an uncommon pest iu this 
country. Already during this season several smaller swarms had come 
up from the south, where, apparently, as in all other parts of the world, 
they are bred in the deserts. The poor cottagers in vain attempted, by 
lighting fires, by shouts, and by waving branches, to arrest the attack. 
This species of locust closely resembles, and perhaps is identical with, 
the Oryllus migratorius of Syria and Palestine. 71 

THE LOCUSTS OF THE OLD WORLD. 

That the calamities which have befallen the farmers of the West are 
less grievous than those resulting from locust invasions in the Old 
World; that there is a general similarity iu the habits of locusts the 
world over, and Chat the causes of their migrations are of the same 
general nature, may be seen by a perusal of (he following statements, 
which I have taken from sources as a rule inaccessible to most readers. 
For brief popular accouuts of the Old World locusts the works of Kirby 
and Spence, Westwood, and of subsequent compilers may be consulted. 
The following historical sketch of locust invasions in the Old World is 
condensed from an article by Rudolf Gottschaff in “ Unserezeit,” (Febru¬ 
ary, 1876, Leipzig). The first account after that of Joel, in the Bible, 
whose remarks apply to Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor, is the 
statement of Ororius, that in (he year of the world 3800 certain regions 
of North Africa were visited by monstrous swarms; the wind blew them 
into the sea, and the bodies washed ashore “ stank more than the corpses 
of a hundred thousand men.” Another locust plague, resulting in 
a famine and contagious disorders, according to St. Augustine, oc¬ 
curred in the kingdom of Masiuissa, and caused the death of about 
800,000 men. Pliny states that the locusts visited Italy, flying from 
Africa. In Europe locust invasions have been recorded since 1333, 
when they appeared in Germany. Moufiit states that in 1478 the country 
about Venice was invaded, and 30,000 people died of famine. In 1723 
the regiou about Rome was overran by locusts. 

In France, swarms appeared at the close of the middle ages. In 1747 
tbere was a great invasion of Southern and Middle Europe, especially 
the shoresof the Danube, Wallachia, Moldavia, and Transylvania. Be¬ 
fore and after this date vast swarms were observed in Africa and Asia. 
Adansin in 1750 observed them iu the Senegal. In 1799, Jackson, in 
his 41 Jonrney through Morocco,” states that the whole country between 
Mogador and Tanger, on the borders of the Sahara, was covered with 
them, and they were iu mauy cases borne into the ocean westward. 

In Russia, whose southern steppes form the home of the locust, vast 
swarms in the time of Charles XII, who was then in Bessarabia, came 
there from the region of the Black Sea. Russia, Poland, and Hun¬ 
gary were often visited by them. In 1828 and 1829 enormous swarms 
invaded the coast of the Black Sea. In 1859, in the South Russian 
provinces of Cherson, and in Bessarabia, a tract 60 versts long and 
about one-third as wide was overran by ttem. Tascbenberg gives the 
locust vears in Russia in the present century as follows: 1800, 1801, 
1803, 1812-’16, 1820-’22, 1824 aud 1825* 1828-’31, 1834- 7 36, 1844, 1847, 
1850, aud 1851, 1859 aud 1861. 
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In August, 1384, according to Mr. J. Boll, they invaded portions of 
Switzerland. 

In Germany the records go back to 1333. In this year, and until 
1336, they abounded. Entering Hungary, they overflowed into Poland 
and Austria. They then divided into two great swarms, one of which 
flew southerly into Italy, the other into France, Suabta, Bavaria, Thu- 
riugia, and Saxony? In Germany they again occurred in 1543. In 1693 
they invaded Thuringia, going'from Hungary by way of Austria, 
Schlesia, and Bohemia, and invading the region about Jena, Gotha, 
Erfurt, and Weimar. 

In Germany the locust years were as follows: 1333-^36, 1475,1527 
and 1543,1636,1686,1693 and 1696,1712,1714,1715,1719,1727-’31,1734, 
1746-’50,1752-’54,1759,1761, and for the present century, 1803,1825-’30, 
1856, 1859. In 1873-’74 small numbers appeared iu swarms about 
Genshagen, near Berlin; they laid their eggs, and in the middle of 
June of 1875 the larvae appeared in millions, becoming fledged in July. 

Koppen has published (Horae Soc. Ent. Boss, iii, pp. 89-246) an elab¬ 
orate memoir on the migratory locust of Southern Russia. He gives, 
in the first place, a biography of his subject, which includes several 
memoirs published in Russian journals. With regard to the species 
Koppen remarks on the various opinions of entomologists as to the rela¬ 
tion between Pachytylus migratorius (Linn.) and P. rtneratcens (Tab.), and 
comes to the conclusion that the two supposed species are to be regarded 
as varieties of one and the same, and that JSdipoda tatraica (Motsch.) is 
identical with P. cinerascens. The form which be met with most abun¬ 
dantly in South Russia is the true P. migratoriuft. 

The development of the insect is descr ibed by Koppen in detail. The 
eggs are deposited by the females, to the number of 60 to 100 together, 
in little nests surrounded by a membranous envelope. The eggs are 
laid in autumu and the young hatched in the following spring. The 
envelope is burst a little while before the exclusion of the young. The 
eggs display a great power of resistance to the influence of cold ; they 
have been found to retain their vitality when the temperature reached 
26° Fahrenheit when placed with earth iu a large glass vessel. 

The larvm are said by Koppen to moult four times, and the fonrth 
moult produces the winged insect. The different stages are described 
by Koppen. At the end of May (1861), eggs taken from the ground 
showed the eyes, antennae, segments, and legs of the larvae distinctly; 
and a little while before hatching, the larvm could move withiu the egg. 
On its emergence the larva is yellowish-white, with a rosy tiuge; in 
three to four hours its color is grayish-black. Before and during each 
moult the larvae are sluggish. At the final moult, which always takes 
place in the hottest sunshine, the animals hang head downward, by the 
hind feet, upon the stalks of grasses, &c. This euables the insects to 
twist about in all directions, in order to free themselves from the skin. 
The expansion of the wings occupies about twenty minutes after the 
completion of the moult (twenty two minutes according to koste, who 
says that the moult itself occupies sixteen minutes); during this period 
Koppen observed that a dark yellow fluid was distributed over the 
wings in microscopic drops. The period which elapsed between the 
arrival of the insect at the winged state and the deposition of the eggs 
is uncertain; the statements of different authors vary between four 
weeks and two months. 

Koppen describes the nearly indiscriminate voracity of these insects, 
but remarks that certain plants appear to be avoided by them, namely, 
flax and hemp, the Cucurbitoce&i and, according to Petzholdt, dwarf 
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garden-beans. The Oramiheas seem to famish thetr favorite food. They 
prefer the leaves and other soft parts of plants and trees, but also some¬ 
times gnaw the bark and even the wood of the latter. In time of 
scarcity they will attack straw-thatch and woolen clothes, and even 
devour each Other. Koppen notices the statement made by various 
authors that the larvae for the first ten days live u^n dew, and treats 
it as an absurdity. 

The perfect insects copulate almost: immedialely after the last change 
of skin. The union of the sexes continues apparently for a consider¬ 
able time, from twelve to eighteen or even twenty-four hours, but some¬ 
times only for an hoar or two. The female carries the male abont with 
ber, and feeds as if alone; she is, however, unable to fly. The male 
sits quite motionless. only giving a sign of life by stridulation if another 
male should approach. 

The eggs are deposited about seven clays after copulation,aceording 
to Koste. The female digs a hole in the earth of about 1£ inches, by 
means of the hook-like horny organs of the apex of the abdomen, and 
the eggs are then laid in cylindrical masses, usually placed at an angle 
of ahont 45° to the surface. The eggs are united by a spongy mass 
(cement), which also envelopes the whole outside of the mass; here, by 
the adhesion of grains of sand, small stones, &c., it forms a sort of wall 
which protects the eggs from injurious external influences. The mass 
is sometimes formed wholly or partially of the frothy cement without 
eggs. Yersin ascribes this to a morbid condition of the female, and 
doubts whether the few eggs contained in such masses are capable of 
development. Koppen has found, on removing the female insect, that 
the pit which it had dug was filled with the frothy mass without any 
eggs. This seems to the recorder to indicate rather that the cement 
mass is first produced by the insect, and the eggs afterward laid in it. 
The nests found containing the spongy mass without eggs would then 
be easily acconnted for, on the supposition that the females were dis¬ 
turbed or destroyed when juBt abont commencing the actual business 
of oviposition. The number of eggs laid in each nest seems to vary 
from 50 to 90 or 100, and the ovary of the female coutaius from 100 to 
150 eggs, according to Krlinitz. The question whether the females cop¬ 
ulate more than once has been mnch discussed in Russia, and from the 
author’s statements it would appear that the popular opinion is that the 
act of copulation only takes place once. From Koste’s observations, 
however, it is certain that the females copulate and deposit their eggs 
several times. He observed a female in confinement which copulated 
with six different males before laying her first batch of eggs; and after¬ 
ward the same phenomena were repeated fonr times, the insect dying 
when engaged in oviposition for the sixth time. From his own observa¬ 
tions, and those of other authors, Koppen regards it as most probable 
that copulation and oviposition are repeated usually at least three times 
by each female, perhaps at intervals of about a month, as stated by 
Yersin, the total number of eggs being from 160 to 170.* 

Upon the rapidity of movement of locusts in the larval condition the 

*Iu an article by V. Graber “ on polygamy and other sexnal relationships in the Or- 
ih opt era ” (Verbattdlungen der zool.-botaniecher Gesellsch. in Wien, xxi, pp. 1091- 
1096, Zoological Record for 1871), the author details experiments regarding polygamy 
and repeated copulations in some orthopterous insects. A male and female were ob¬ 
served in coitu eight distinct times between May 21 and June 1; after the sixth con¬ 
nection the female began to deposit eggs. A second male, which had already fecun¬ 
dated several females, was then placed with her, and she paired at least five times with 
him. Analogous results followed experiments upon Pezotettixpedestrti, and be believes 
that polygamy and polyandry, exist in many species. 
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statements of authors are at variance. The observations of Sydon and 
Donzingk give about a quarter of a German mile (i. e. 9 about 0.975 mile 
English) in the hoar. T6chemewsky asserts that they only advance 
about 350 feet in the day upon grass land. 

Of the senses of the locust, Koppen seems to regard hearing as the 
sharpest. The senses of smell and taste are exerted in the selection of 
food; and that of touch is displayed in the sensibility of the insects to 
changes of weather, especially temperature. Sociability is regarded by 
the author as characteristic of the locusts. The larvra proceeding from 
one nest seem to keep together for a time; they afterward associate iu 
larger masses which move together in search of nourishment. These 
migrations in mass commence in the second stage of larval life, but be¬ 
come more general after the second moult. The migration usually takes 
place in the morning and evening. The author remarks upon the direc¬ 
tion of the migrations of these insects, which he regards as influenced 
to a certain extent by an instinctive perception of the direction in which 
abundant food or a suitable breeding-place is to be found, but modified 
or even sometimes caused by external agents, especially the winds. 
The author also discusses the primary causes of the great migrations 
of these insects and the phenomena observed during their flight. 

In the south of Russia the hatching of the eggs takes place, according 
to the weather, at the end of April or beginning of May. A few larvse 
are sometimes produced on warm days in October, but these soou die. 
The hatching occupies from two to three weeks, according to circum¬ 
stances. The winged insects appear in the beginning and middle of 
July; copulation takes place early in August; and theoviposition ex¬ 
tends from the middle of August to October. The dry steppes con¬ 
stitute the chief haunt of the locusts; damp places they seem to avoid. 
The females prefer for the reception of their ova the solid virgin soil, 
and rarely visit ploughed land for this purpose. Damp and cold are 
unfavorable for the development of the eggs. The author discusses in 
great detail the external conditions which act favorably or unfavorably 
upon these insects. The greater part of this section is devoted to the 
consideration of their enemies, of which Koppen gives a formidable 
list (pp. 151-166). 

Leim4 and other authors have given Tartary as the true home of the 
migrating locusts; but in Tartary no large swarms occur. In the 
author’s opinion, the countries in which the swarms are seen are also 
the countries of their birth. He cites many facts in support of this 
opinion, and in illustration of the geographical distribution of the in¬ 
sect, the northern limit of their migratory or nomadic life being a line 
passing from Spain through the south of France, Switzerland, Pomera¬ 
nia, South Russia, and South Siberia, to the uorth of China. To the 
north of this line the insects generally occur only singly. Many inter¬ 
esting details as to their occurrence iu vast numbers are given by the 
author (pp. 19(1-205). 

Koppen also describes the injury done by the locusts when they occnr 
iu great numbers, and indicates the means adopted for their suppres¬ 
sion (pp. 205-246). 

Koppen also notices Caloptenus italicus , a congener of our 0. spretus , 
which likewise oacurs in South Russia, and at such times, as iu other 
regions of Southern Europe, sometimes in injurious numbers. Other 
species which are also occasional devastators, especially when asso¬ 
ciated with the migratory species, are Pachytylus stridulus , (Edipoda 
vaslator , Stauronotus vastator , 8. cruciatus , and Pezotettix alpina. 
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Kiintsler reports this insect as injurious to corn-crops in Austria in 
1866 and 1867. 

The ravages of the locnst in Bavaria have been discussed by Jaeckel,* 
who cites various records of the visits of this species in swarms during 
the fourteenth century, one toward the close of the fifteenth, and one 
at the end of the seventeenth century, aud gives a: long account of a 
similar visitation in 1749. Since that year no swarms of locusts have 
occurred in Bavaria. 

Gerstaecker in a recent workt on the European locust, which seems to 
be maiuly, however, a compilation, writes as follows regarding the 
European locust: 

That copulation oan be accomplished very soon after emerging from the last larva- 
skin (he does not name a cupa $tage), is shown by the fact that one occasionally finds 
individuals engaged in the act while the wings are still tender and have not attained 
their foil color. But the act is as a rule performed in the course of several days (after 
becoming winged), or even after a still longer period. 

The male lets the female free in the coarse of twelve to twenty minutes, after which 
the female, before proceeding to lay, employs herself in feeding again for several days. 
As soon as her eggs are ripe, which, according to Kosten, requires seven days on the 
average, she seeks a satisfactory spot to deposit them. (He then describes the act of 
laying much like Professor Riley.) The eggs are generally found at a depth of 4 centi¬ 
metres, or more, below the surface. In this act, requiring considerable time, she by no 
means rids herself of her whole stock of eggs at once, bat may pass several weeks 
even in perfecting them. Possibly for a second or third deposit of the egg-mass a re¬ 
newal or copulation is necessary. At least such a repetition has been noticed in the 
case of females that had already been found laying, and has always been followed by 
a new deposit of eggs. In all cases, whether after a single or repeated coupling, which 
latter may depena upon the relative number of males, and the temperature of the 
season, a division is made of the egg-stock into several deposits as is showu by the fact 
that the larger egg-pods seldom contain more than one-half, and the smaller very gen¬ 
erally a much smaller fraction of the whole mass of eggs produced by one female, 
which mass may amount to one hundred and fifty or more. With the lost deposit the 
female has accomplished her destiny, so that she not seldom remains dead on the spot 
where the laying occurred. On the other hand the males even after repeated coupling, 
and with several females, appear to be able to prolong their life, and may be found 
alive as late as October. 

From the comparatively long time daring which the winged loensts may be found, 
extending very commonly from the end of July to the end of September, it must not 
be at once concluded that the life of an individual is correspondingly long. 

In selecting a spot for the perfection of this egg (packet) dryness is of the 6rat im¬ 
portance to the female, and besides this a certain degree of hardness. They prefer 
loamy and clayey ground to pure sand. Besides t his, a spot is naturally selected which 
offers suitable and plentiful food to the hatching brood. 

Fallow fields lying alongside cultivated fields and meadows appear to present an 
unusual attraction to the female when ready to lay. That the eggs, as such, winter 
over under the surface can be set down as a matter of common observation. The 
young brood generally do uot hatch before the end of April. 

The geographical distribution of the migratory locust of Europe and 
Asia (Pachytylus migratorius) has been discussed by Heir F. T. Koppen in 
Petermanu’s u Mittbeilungen aus Justus Perthes Geograpbiseber An- 
stalt,” (1871, p. 361,) his paper being accompanied by a map showing 
the range of the insect. I translate an abstract of it by M. Preudbomme 

* Correspondenz-Blatt der Zool. Mineralogisch Verein, Regensburg, xxi.pp. 83-93. 
See Zoological Record tor 1867, Verhaudlungen Zool. Bot. Gesellscbaft, in Wien, xvii, 
pp. 1)30-932, Zool. Record for 1867. 

t“ Die Wanderhenschrecke. (Oedipoda Migratoria Lin.) Gemeinverstaendliche 
Darstellung ibreD Nnturgeechichte, Lebensweise, Schiidlicbkeit, nnd der Mittel zu ihrer 
Vertilgnng. Im Anftrage des Konigl. Preuss. Miniate! iums iiir die landwirtbschaft- 
lichen Angelegenheiten verfasst von Dr. A. Gerstaecker, Prof, an der Universitat in 
Berlin. Mit 9 Abbildungen auf 2 Tafeln in Farbendruck, Berlin, 1876. 67 pp.” 

For the above translation I am indebted to Mr. Whitman, who has kindly called my 
attention to the work. 
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de Borre, in tbe Comptr. ltendas of the Entomological Society of Bel¬ 
gium, 1871-72, p. xviii: 

The migratory locust is an Orthopter peculiar to the torrid zone and a large port of 
tbe north temperate zone of tbe Old World ; but, iu this last region, its northern limits 
is subject to some variations, tbe explanation of which is one of the principal objects 
of the work of M. Koppen. 

In countries such as those of Arabia and Persia, where the mean temperature of the 
year, as that of the different seasons, is almost invariable, the abundance of the species 
in question does not vary; it is normally limited^botb by tbe quantity of its nourish¬ 
ment aod the natural enemies of the insect. But this is not the case in those countries 
which, like Southern Russia, may present, sometimes favorable seasons, sometimes 
years, or even simply seasons, unfavorable to the multiplication of Pachytyliu. Thus, 
according to M. Koppen, the persistent prolongation of dry heat daring a part of the 
autumn will exert an influence on tbe quantity of eggs laid in favorable places; and, 
on the other hand, a temperature leas than 14° Rdauraer, [634° Fabr.,] prolonged for 
several days toward the end of May, will be iudi 9 peusable to the hatching of the larva 
There would, result from the more or less perfect realization of these conditions, and 
their succession or their interruption during several years, those differences observed 
in the northern limit of the species, which alternately increase or diminish the area at 
distribution. 

M. Koppen has distinguished and traced quite completely on tbe map for Europe 
and Siberia three different limits of the geographical area of Pachytylus migratorim: 1. 
The limits of its permanent distribution. 2. The limit of its temporary existence io all 
stages of development, a little more to the north. Finally, 3. The limits of its presence 
in the condition of bauds of winged insects of a stated age, out of the regions where 
the species may live and propagate. It will be necessary still to establish the limits of 
accidental individual appearances, but that would be of questionable importance. The 
northern limit of th* permanent geographical distribution of Pachytyliu migtatonui 
begins in Western Europe, from the coast of Portugal, near 40° latitude north, and ex¬ 
tends from there toward the northeast as far as the mouth of the Bidassoa, thus leaving 
out all ibo northwest portion of Spain; it continues to rise obliquely in France up as 
far north as the lake of Geneva, and extends east, following more or less the lorry- 
eighth degree of latitude, and embracing Valois, all of the north of Italy, Cariatbis, 
aud Hungary, it passes into Southern Russia, where it. attains nearly tbe fiftieth de¬ 
gree, passes likewise across the middle of Siberia, whence it passes over the north of 
China, to end io Japan, at a latitude a little inferior to that of its point of departure 
in Portugal, leaving out the island of Nipbon. M. Koppen remarks that all this limit 
does not deviate much from the isothermaof 16° R. [68° Fahr.] for the month of June- 
To farther circnniscribe tbe area, so extensive, of this species, tbe line goes from Japan 
to the islands of Fidochi, to New Zealand and Australia, of which it only embraces 
the northern parts, passes from there to the island of Mauritius, then rises to the 
north, crosses Africa np to Madeira. But in this last part of the passage the limits are 
more hypothetical, from want of an exact knowledge of the existence of the species in 
the interior of Africa. 

When, in a country comprised in this area, as has been frequently observed in 
Southern Russia, the locusts develop in a certain abundance, tbe want of food obliges 
them to migrate in part in different directions, and to break over their limits. If cir¬ 
cumstances permit these emigrants to multiply for a certain period beyond their nor¬ 
mal area, there results a temporary extension of this area, and occasionally new mi¬ 
grations to the north, until ouly a single spring, colder or more humid, comes P 0 " 
end to their invasion and to oblige them to go back to their natural limits. Temp^ 
rary extensions like this of the area of distribution of Packytyhu mgralonu* tooa 
place in 1746 to 1749, and iu 1822 to 1828; at these periods they appeared in Germ 
aud have multiplied themselves daring several successive years. The norinern 
of these temporary extensions may be also marked on the chart by a line 
ing its point of departure iu the southwestern portion of Bavaria (where the 1*9 ^ 
lus migralorius has been observed from 1333 to 1339, and from 1748 to 1749)> n< !!ju*lT 
the northeast by Jena and Halle toward JQterbogk and Berlin, when it ^ 

eastern course, following more or less tbe parallel of 524° of latitude, near fn 

KUstrin, Birnbaum, and Posen (regions which the species was known to have visw® 
1730, 1752, and from 1827 to 1828) ; then the line passes across Southern jnclin- 

flfty-secoud parallel, through the southern part oftbe government oft be Mobilew,i«»j 

ing gradually toward the south, aud exteudiug so as to reach tbeWolgaaad . we ^ 
It is apparently to the humidity of ihe climate, iujtiiioos to the locust, likewise ^ 
state of the eggs during the winter, that we should attribute the less extenw® 
this limit toward the north in Western Europe. . mtnr ^» 

To tbe north of the limits which have just been indicated, th*PaeftylyJ«* 
has not the power of undergoing its whole cycle of metamorphoses, neitner, 
quently, to reproduco itself. This does not prevent its occasional appearance in s 
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even in countries very northern ; Ibns, it was observed in England (1693 And 1748), 
and even at the latter date, near Edinburgh; in Sweden (as far us Ostrogoth), 
at latitnde 57° to 58° north, in 1748 and 1844, and finally on the Duna,near Dunabonrg 
and at Polozk, in 1645. But these troops of voyagers did not hatch ont in the same 
places where they were observed, nor did they leave any progeny in subsequent years. 
The only known example of au exception to this rule is the discovery made once by 
Boheman. in September, in the middle of Sweden, of a Pachytyhu migratoriu$ in the 
proper state. Evidently this is an exception wholly accidental, which does not prove 
anything against the rule. The more we advanoe toward the north, the less are large 
swarms of locusts observed, and we end by meeting only isolated individuals, as have 
been seen several times at St. Petersburg, and even near Wasa in Finland (latitude 
66° north). 

The want of facts prevents onr extending these studies to the southern boundary of 
the area of distribution of Pachytylus migratorius. However, we can remark that in 
New Zealand, the extreme southern point of this distribution, the mean temperature 
of the warmer mouths is, according to Schmid (Lebrbuch der Meteorologie, p. 363), at 
15°.5 R. (abont 66° Fahrenheit), which does not differ much from the corresponding 
temperature of the northern limit of the area in Europe. 

The localities out of Europe where the Pachytylm migratoriui has been observed are 
as follows: Madeira, Algeria, Tunis, Egypt, Chaitoum, Asia Minor, Syria, Arabia, Per¬ 
sia, India, Siam, China, Japan, Java, Lu$on, Fidsohi, New Caledonia, New Zealand, 
Northern Australia, and finally Mauritius island; but this last locality indicated by 
Serville needs confirmation. In Central Asia the species has been observed near Lake 
Aral, on the borders of Syr-Darja, on tho upper side of Isohim and of Irtisch, and 
finally toward the lakes Kurgaldsohin, Nor-Suisan, and Balcbaasoh. 

According to M. Koppen, the great chains of mountains are a powerful obstacle to 
the diffusion of Pachytylus migratorius. The Alps especially play a large part in its dis¬ 
tribution in Europe, and it is without doubt to them that we should attribute its rela¬ 
tive rarity in the countries of the southwest of Europe and northwest of Africa, where 
it is almost completely replaced by other species of the 6ame group, i. e., the Caloptenus 
italica in Spain, Italy, and in the middle of France; tho Acrydium perrgrinum in Algeria. 

It should be observed that this species, and in general all the Acrydiidce, shun mount¬ 
ainous and wooded countries. They are most fond of the plains, of regions quite dry, 
aod it is also a circumstance which influences necessarily their geographical distribu¬ 
tion. 

u The development of the organs of flight of the migratory locust,” continues M. Kop¬ 
pen, “ determines the facility and the amplitude of its flight, and consequently favors 
its migrations. Tht y are evidently the cause of this colot-sal geographical distribution 
of the species. They remind us r f the remark of Darwin, that species rich in individ¬ 
uals and with a wide habitat, which, owing to their organization, have had in their 
country the pre-eminence over many surrounding species, are those which, in the oase 
of emigrations ent of their area, should have the greater chances of overrunning hew 
territories.” 

Koppen examines successively the causes which may determine the migrations of 
this orthopter in armies more or less numerous, and then the observed direction of these 
movements. It is said that they fly more often from east to west, but M. Koppen 
thinks that it is not necessary to attribute tbiB circumstance, as has been done, to the 
predominance of the east winds at times when the sterility of the conutry that they 
inhabit, increased still by the prevalence of these same winds, forces them to seek 
places which can furnish them a more abundant pasturage. Numerous facts appear, 
he says, to coutradict this explanation. In reality, the movements of these hordes is 
rather centrifugal, as M. Koppen establishes from observations made especially in the 
plains of .Eastern Europe; that is to say, that all the migrations appear to radiate 
from countries where the species breeds most. In Europe they would consequently be 
directed to the west, while in China they should have a direction ordinarily toward 
the southeast. 

M. Koppen thinks that the same centrifugal radiation has presided over the scatter¬ 
ing of this species beyond its original limits, and that this radiation, propagating in 
waves, such as we still see produced at the limits of its geographical area, has carried 
the species from its center of creation or its original country to points where it is 
powerless to overcome the climatic conditions or that concurrence of vital forces which 
are opposed to it. The center of creation or the point of departnre of the species will 
be fonud, then , in Central Asia. The complete absence of this species on the American 
continent shows that it only began to exist as a species after the epoch of the separa¬ 
tion of America from the Old World. 

prudliomzne de Bone adds, 14 In this study, so interesting, there is one point on 
which we should insist. It is this, that the observations of M. Koppen tend to confirm 
the principle of zoological geography, that the area of a species cannot be limited on 
the inap by a simple curve, but between places where the species exist in a constant or 
normal manner and those where its absence is constant there is always a zone, often 
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very broad, of temporary visitations, which is to the area properly so called what 
the pennmbra is to the light, within the zone, of which the exterior limit is much more 
easy to trace than the inner; this last is subject to continual oscillations, with some 
undulatory movements, dependent on the centrifugal or expansive tendency or toe 
species, and from the resistance which opposes it, and external circumstances, and evi¬ 
dently also the tendency of other species to Bpread out, with which it carries on a 
straggle for existence in endeavoring to maintain itself on an earth where the cbancee 
are divided, and even vary from year to year. M. Koppen has thus been en . a ™? 
figure on his chart three lines, as I may for the present call them, and the intermediate 
line represents the exterior actual limit of these oscillations or the true frontier line 
of Pachytylus migratorius ; their amplitude may vary from two to four decrees. 

The lust thesis of M. Koppen that I shall draw attention to at this time, namely, 
that the absence of Pachytylus migratorius in America should prove that the 8 P ec ‘ e . 4 
exists only as a species, since the separation of the two continents toward the nortn 
pole, seems to me scarcely necessary. A mere glance at the map which represents tne 
area of distribution of this locnst allows ns to affirm withont hesitation that that view 
is impossible. It is evidently Dot one of those species which we may call drcumborert 
anteglacial , because their presence in two forms (races, varieties, or species) on eacn 
continent indicates that they have bad a common origin, a single area at that epoco, 
anterior to the glacial period, when the two continents were reunited in the Arctic 
zone by a bridge, so to speak, that is, a continuity of land, in conditions of climate 
which should allow the existence at that latitude of a fanna which only at pr««» 
exists much farther south. The source of those species dispersed by the glacial penod 
does not now probably exist in its integrity; but the two races confined, one in America, 
the other in the Old World, having undergone slow modifications each on its part, are 
to-day very analogous species, but as distinct by their external characters as by their 
separate geographical area. . 

Nothing like this applies to Pachytylus migratorius ; it is one of those species which 
may be called equatorial postglacial; i ts expansion toward the north has been posterior 
to the glacial period, which would then have opposed it; and it can have no affinities 
in the New World, bnt degrees of consanguinity much farther removed than those 
unite the circnmboreal species of the temperate zone. Thus, if, as some think, the 
northern hemisphere tenas actually to retrograde toward a new period of cold, the 
Pachytylus migratorius is destined to see its area also retrograde toward the equator, 
and perhaps some day the western and eastern parts of this area may be completely 
disjointed, and, following this separation, its posterity may be so modified by isolation 
as to form two distinct species, as has occurred to circumpolar species. 


In the discussion which followed, M. de Selys Longchamps speaks of 
the difficulty of separating Pachytylus migratorius (Linn.) and cinerascens 
(Fabr.), which he had at first regarded as varieties, bat now considers as 
a distinct species, the latter being more sedentary and reproducing in 
Belgium year after year: u M. F. H. Koppen not speaking of cinerascens , 
it would be interesting to know whether he admits this species, and if • 
in the affirmative, whether all his remarks apply alone to the true 
migratorius type, notably that which he says normally sojourns at 
Bayouue, where I have taken only cinerascens , variety virescens, whose 
characters are the same as in Belgium and Frankfort-on-the-Main. It 
is also cinerascens that M. von Heyden has taken.* . 

Some notes on the Algerian locnsts (Acrydium peregrinum , migrate- 
Hum , &c.) by Ooure, have been communicated to the Entomological 
Society of France by Giraud. In them, mention is made of a special 
work on the same subject, which the recorder has not yet seen. (Bull. 
Soc. Enfc. Fr., 1667, pp. x, xiii.) The locusts visiting Algeria come from 
the sooth, and arrive in May. They lay their eggs soon after their 
arrival, and the young animals produced from these eggs usually become 
adult in July. In August all usually disappear. Coure also notices the 
arrival in Algeria in the early part of January, 1867, of a flight of 
locnsts. The color of these was stated to be reddish. It appears that 
on first attaining their adult form, these insects are of a rosy tint, and 
afterward change; and Coure thinks that it is not until after their 
change of color that they are fitted for reproduction. Lallemanfc states 
p. xiii) that the locusts, which live for a long time in the adult 
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state, are at first rosy, then emigrate southward, aud return iu winter 
of their mature color. 

Iu Spain, during the summers of 1875 and 1876, Decticus albifrovs 
(Fabr.) was abundant and injurious, but less so in 1876 than the year pre¬ 
vious, as the soldiers assisted the inhabitants of the district infested in 
destroying them. 

In China records exist of the appearance of locusts in devastating 
numbers one hundred and seventy-three times during a period of nine¬ 
teen hundred and twenty four years, as stated by Audreozzi,* who has 
translated, from a Chinese work on agriculture, notes respecting the 
ravages of locusts in China, and the superstitions existing among the 
Chinese with regard to their origin. The three great causes of famine 
in China are placed as flood, drought, and locusts. 

In Southern Australia locnRts of an unknown species committed rav¬ 
ages in 1872. (See Proceedings of the Entomological Society of Lou¬ 
don, 1872, pp. xii-xvii). 

EXTERNAL ENEMIES AND PARASITES OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN LOCUST. 

When any insect abounds to an unusual extent, it has been tound that 
not only its peculiar parasites abound in a corresponding ratio, but par¬ 
asitic insects which prey usually on various other insects leave their 
ordinary hosts and attack the new-comers. Among the most impor¬ 
tant agencies which diminish the numbers of locusts, especially in the 
Mississippi and Missouri Valleys, are the insect-parasites. The birds 
destroy many, but the natural iu sect-enemies still more. The black¬ 
birds, quail, prairie-chickens, and grouse were said to destroy many of 
the eggs in Minnesota. As samples of the accounts given by different 
writers, I give the following by Uriah Bruner, contributed to the “Inter- 
Ocean:” 

Qnails, paririe-chickens, and grouse, if sufficiently numerous, alone are sufficient to 
pick up every embryo grasshopper long before be can have wings. This I kuow from 
actual observation. 

Seven years ago large areas of eggs were deposited on my farm near Omaha. I then 
wsuj fortunate enough to have about tifty quails ou my place. As soon as the hoppers 
were hatched, aud while yet almost microscopic in size, I venture to say that each one 
of the qnails picked up, every day, enough of them to fill a bushel-measure if grown 
to full size. They devoured nil my grasshoppers long before their wings had devel¬ 
oped; but the grasshoppers devoured no one’s crops that year, .and very few escaped 
to migrate. It seems, however, that that spring the young grasshoxipers were de¬ 
stroyed everywhere where their eggs were deposited among us, and most persons will 
tell you that the cold spring rains killed them off. This is possible, where the rains 
were heavy enough to carry them off and drown them. 15ut at that time quails, prai- 
rie-chickons, and grouse w’ere plenty everywhere, and I suspect that rain-storms got 
credit for what the birds did. 

Within the last six years we have had sporting-clnhs in all our cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, and very few birds survive the skill of the sportsman. Should any be fortunate 
cnotiR h to escape tl\e sportsman, farmers 7 boys will trap and snare what are left during 
the winter and send them off to market. Was it not last winter that the report came 
l>u,ck from Chicago, Saint Louis, Now York, and other large cities that the market 
was .glutted with quails, prairie-chickens, and grouse ? 

Xf *uy position is correct, is there any wonder that the grasshoppers that hatched in 
saotiri, Kansas, and Minnesota last spriug have done so much damage before aud 
.after their migration f The wonder is that they did not more damage. If God in 
IiIh morcy had not sent deluging rains throughout Missouri aud Kansas, that swept 
nl ost of them down tho waters of the Missouri, and if in Minnesota herculean efforts 
list *-1 not been put forth to destroy them iu their pupa state, the great Northwest might 
nob bo-<lay rejoice in the great harvest that is now ready to take in. 

Tbere can be no excuse for ns to be eaten out by the grasshoppers, when hatched 
oub am OD f) the settled parts of our country; and if we don’t destroy them iu their 

m extract from this translation is given by Stefanelli in theBulletino Entomologia 

gocietA Italiano, 1870, pp. 70-8v\ —(Zool. Record for 1870). 
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embryo state we must lay the blame to ourselves if onr farms are ravaged by them. 
Those batched beyond the borders of civilization are not likely to visit ns often nor 
do us much injury. We must protect quails and prairie-chickens. All of the North¬ 
western States must have statutory provisions against killing them for ten years, at 
least, and railroad couipauies must refuse, and by law must be prohibited, from carry¬ 
ing them over their roads for the same period. We must act and put in operation 
the knowledge we possess, or permit ourselves to be overcome by our insect enemies. 
It is for us to choose. 

In “ The Chicago Field 79 for March 17,1877, Dr. Elliott Coues, United 
States Army, is inclined to place the sharp-tailed grouse ( Pediacete » 
columbianus) “if not at the head, at least in the very front rank of all 
the natural grasshopper-staying agencies. These birds yearly destroy 
millions of grasshoppers , and at certain seasons eat very little elseJ 7 As his 
article is a brief one and much to the point I insert it nearly entire: 

I observe, in a late issue of the Chicago Field, that the question of the grasshopper- 
preying disposition of the prairie-hen is re-opened, though it is only through iguo- 
r&uce that any doubt on the subject can arise. Some three or four years ago I prepared 
and caused to be somewhat extensively circulated in the Northwestern States a brief 
reply to a question I found asked in one of the papers* “ What will destroy grasshop¬ 
pers f” stating in brief, “ Prairie-hens will,” and giving some facts bearing on the case. 
I never meant that these birds were a complete cure for the plague, but-1 endeav¬ 
ored to show what incalculable numbers of the pests the chickens destroyed, and to set 
their grasshopper-eating habits in the proper strong light. Probably few persons, 
outside the ranks of practical ornithologists are aware bow extensively the so-called 
granivorous or seed-eating birds, such as sparrows, buntings, and finches, feed upon 
insects at certain seasons: and the same is true of the graminivorous birds, like grouse 
and partridges of all kinds. As for the peculiar insects now in question, namely, the 
grasshoppers, they furnish food to an immense array of quadrupeds and birds which 
inhabit the western prairies. The wolves, foxes, badgers, skunks, and various species 
of spermopbiles or 14 gophers,” all eat them. Among birds, the cranes, ducks, hawks, 
owls, grouse, and a great variety of small sparrow-like birds eat them. To just what 
extent these furred and feathered natural enemies make an impression upon the devas¬ 
tating hosts, cannot, of course, be known, for they have always been at work; but 
wo may logically infer, from known facts, that the destruction is incessant, decided, 
and important to the last degree. Sinco, also, we do not know how delicately the con¬ 
tending forces of nature may sometimes be balanced in the perpetual “strugglefor 
existence,” it would be unsafe to assert that the diminution of the numbers of prairie- 
grouse by the incessant persecution to which pleasure or profit subjects them, is one 
of the principal causes of the late perilous swarming of the grasshoppers, but that 
there does exist to some degree a causative connection between the two circumstaoces, 
there can be, I think, no doubt. 

With the prairie-chicken proper, or pinnated grouse, Cupidonia cvpkio of the books, 
I have had very little experience. There is, however, in its general habits, tastes, and 
proclivities, nothing materially different from what is the case with the sharp-tailed 
grouse, Pediccccies columbianus, and this is a bird which I have bad ample opportuni¬ 
ties of studying for several years. I am inclined to place it, if not at the head, at least 
in the very front rank of all the natural grasshopper-staying agencies. These birds 
yearly destroy viillions of grasshoppers, and at certain seoxons eat very little else . Snch a 
seemingly extravagant statement is supported, nevertheless, by actual observation and 
personal experience. I lived in Dakota in 1874, during the grasshopper invasion of 
that year, and was among the sharp-tails continuously from June until October, kill¬ 
ing a great many of them “ out of season ” for scientific purposes, and in season for 
sport and food. In the latter part of summer, and in September. I invariably fouud 
grasshoppers in the crops of those I examined; and almost invariably I found the craws 
crammed with the insects, almost to the exclusion of other articles of diet. As I took 
occasion to say in the “ Birds of the Northwest,” ‘At this season their food appears to 
be chiefly grasshoppers. I have opened numbers to find their crops crammed with 
these insects, only varied with a few flowers, weed-tops, succulent leaves, and an 
occasional beetle or spider.’ 

I don’t pretend to say that the business of staying the ravages of the grasshoppers 
may be safely and confidently left to the gronse, or to any other natural agency— tho 
hoppers have waxed too many for that; but I do assert, without fear of reasonably 
contradiction, that these birds are the natural means by which, in certain sections of 
the country, the greatest numbers of tb6 insects are destroyed. 

Among tho inauy experiments which might be made with the hope of staying tbo 
ravages of this plague, the absolute, unqualified, and long-continued protection of tlw 
grouse might be tried. The denial of the sportmen’s pleasures, and the stoppage oi 
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one particular source of food-supply, which such course would entail, would go for 
nothing in comparison with the advantages that might result. I do not make the 
suggestion hastily, nor without due consideration, backed by personal observation, and 
fortified by logical induction. 

We are always slow to acquire exact and full information respecting the food of the 
animals which surround us, notwithstanding that many or most of our quadrupeds, 
birds, and insectehold toward ns relations of the utmost economic importance, and in 
spite of the unquestionable fact that all agricultural interests hinge upon the solution 
of the problems involved. A few years ago the cock-oftbe-plaius (Centrocercus uro- 
phaHanus) was supposed to feed chiefly, if not exclusively, upon wormwood. I have 
killed them to find nothing but insects in their crops. Hawks, particularly of the 
genus ButeOy presumed to feed mainly upon small quadrupeds and birds, are immense 
consumers of grasshoppers in the West, at oertain seasons. 

One thing is certain, that if we are to use birds in our war against the invading 
hosts, we must employ our own, and no imported ones. The expensive, uncertain, and 
difficult experiment of introducing any alleged acridophagous ” species of the Old 
World will never, I suppose, amount to muon. Moreover, it is not to the technically 
considered “ insectivorous ” birds that we may turn our attention hopefully. Tliougn 
many of these small species feed habitually upon grasshoppers in season, their col¬ 
lective efficiency in the work of destruction appeared to be, and I have no donbt is, 
comparatively insignificant. At present I know of no birds capable of rendering more 
efficient service than the grouse. 

Young locusts have been found by Professor Green, of Lawrence, 
Kans., iu the stomachs of various birds, such as the red-eyed wood¬ 
pecker, yellow-billed cuckoo, cat-bird, red-eyed vireo, great crested fly¬ 
catcher, and crow-blackbird. The hair-worm ( Qordim ) is a common 
parasite of the locust as of other species of grasshoppers. Mr. Biley 
states that many predaceous beetles attacked them, but few, if any, 
ichneumon-flies have been found in them, these beneficial insects con¬ 
fining their attention chiefly to caterpillars, such as the northern army- 
worm, &c. But the taite and Tachina flies are universally prevalent, 
and all writers agree are useful in reducing the number of locusts in 
the eastern border of the locust district. 

June 2, before reaching Kansas City, I found on stepping off from 
the cars at different stations that the weak, feeble locusts were infested 
by large red mites attached to the base of the abdomen and to the un¬ 
der side of the wings. 

The little red mite , which has proved to be such a benefactor to the 
people of the West, does not apparently differ from those found on the 
red-legged locust of the Eastern States in size or form. It is the six- 
legged young of some four-legged garden-mite, and has not yet been 
reared to adult life, and may be called Trombidium gryllaria.* 

The scarlet silky mite. —Another mite, which is possibly the parent 
of the minute red six-legged parasitic mite, is the scarlet silky mite 
(Trombidium sericeum Say, Plate II, Fig. 4). It is about 2 lines in length, 
and has been abundant for two years ip Minnesota, eating the eggs of 
the locust. As proof of its beneficial nature, I insert the following 
extract fiorn a western paper: 

Governor Miller, in a letter from Windom, says: 

“ Last evening, when we reached Worthington from Lake Shetek, there was quite 
an excitement in Worthington, owing to the fact that the citizens were generally con¬ 
vinced that a red parasite was destroying the erasshopper-eggs. I examined the mat¬ 
ter carefully myself, and became convinced that the destruction of the eggs in that 
immediate vicinity was well assured; but I determined not to write yon and excite 
any hopes until a further and more complete examination could be had. We there¬ 
fore famished our Bohemian friends with a bottle of the eggs, and their pests, and the 
commission left in high spirits. We postponed further investigation until this morn¬ 
ing 1 , when I left and prosecuted the examination with vigor. The farmers in the 
vicinity knew nothing of these signs of deliverance until the visitors from Worthington 

* A stoma locuHturum of Walsh (no dcscr.); Astoma gryllaria of Le Baur; Astoma gryl¬ 
laria of Riley. 
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reached them, and I feel safe in saying to yon that in a circle of ten miles from Worth¬ 
ington there will scarcely be an egg left by to-morrow night. I Bend you n bottle 
herewith containing the cones and the parasites. We could scarcely find % cone, or 
sack, except as they were indicated by the parasite on the snrface; and each oone 
which was not entirely destroyed had from five to fifty of the red laborers at work 
npon the eggs. We found scores of cells with no eggs left except the shells. As fast 
as the bag finishes one cone, it srarts upon an expedition for new worlds to conquer, 
and it instinctively finds and conquers the new world. I, of course, informed onr 
station-agents and others at Her&y and Heron Lake of this discovery, and they also 
promised to make a thorough investigation, as I will do here, and the results will be 
reported forthwith. If the matter is general, deliverance is nigh. * * * I stopped 
for fifteen minutes one and a half miles west of Wilder, where Section-Foreman Smith 
took me to that portion of his farm where eggs were deposited. We could find none 
by general digging; hut wherever we fonnd, as we frequently did, the red parasite on 
the snrface, we found the coue beneath, with the parasite at work consuming the eggs. 
* * * lam aware that two years ago this parasite was found working npon the 
eggs at Madeira and other places, bnt here we have the remedy almost as soon as the 
eggs are laid, while in the former instances the parasite was only discovered in the 
spring.” 

It is bright red and oblong oval, as seen in the engraving. The Tachina 
fly ( Tachina anonyma Riley) attacks the locust, depositing oue or more 
eggs in the back, at the insertion of the wings. The young of the fly is 
a large white maggot. (See Plate LX1II, Fig. 3a, for the maggot of a 
similar fly.) 

Description of the Tachina maggot. —The following description is based on three speci¬ 
mens received from Mr. A. Whitman, of Saint Paul, Minn., and said by him to have 
been taken from the body of a grasshopper ( C. spretus ). The body is flattened, cylin¬ 
drical, tapering suddenly toward each end, the head-end being more pointed than the 
opposite extremity. The segments are quite distinct, with raised ridges. The head is 
minute, one-third as wide as the segment behind, with two block hookB, i. e. t the man¬ 
dibles. The larvce of the genus lack the little slender tubercles forming the rudi¬ 
mentary anteume and mouth parts seen in Anthomyia and Murca. Length, .35 inch. 
The egg is said by Riley to be “ oval, white, and opaque, and quite tough.” 

It is this fly probably which attacks the locust in the Western Terri¬ 
tories, and I may add to the accounts of its habits given by Professor 
Riley (Seventh Report, p. 178), the following statement in a letter from 
Lieutenant Carpenter, dated Camp Robinson, Nebraska, December 27, 
1876: 


I have often observed a fly, about the size of the blow-fly, of a greenish mottled color 
with the abdomen tipped with red, anuoying Caloptenus Spretus. It would light on 
the ground just behind the grasshopper, and the instant it took wing would pounce 
upou it, and the two roll over and over on the ground struggling for several moments, 
when the fly would release the grasshopper. I have caught them both iu this act, and 
upon examination of the grasshopper, always found the little red eggs on the body. 

This fly is said by Riley to be common and destructive to the grass¬ 
hoppers. Mr. Whitman writes me regarding its occurrence in Minne¬ 
sota as follows: “I have opened six hundred and twenty-four grass¬ 
hoppers (spretus ); nine of these contained grubs (of the Tachina fly prob¬ 
ably) and ten bad hair-worms.” 

The locustegg-eating maggot —Another fly which is very useful from 
its habit of devouring the eggs of the locust is the Anthomyia radicum 
var. ealopteni of Riley. It is quite similar to the onion-maggot and 
radish-fly, both in its maggot and winged states. 1 have received sev¬ 
eral of the maggots from Mr. Whitman said to have been fonnd among 
the eggs of the locust. I give the followiug description of them: 

Larva of Anthomyia radicum ealopteni (Plate LXIII, Fig. 2).—Body long and slender, cyl¬ 
indrical, soft, elongate-conical, tapering gradually toward the minute head; the seg¬ 
ments are not very convex; beneath they are thickened to take the place of feet. The 
an term® and maxillm form slender pointed tnbercles much as in Musca domesiioa. The 
prothoracic spiracles are situated on the hinder edge of the segment, and are remark¬ 
ably long and slender. The end of the body is full and rounded, flattened conical; the 
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end is divided into two portions, of which the npper forms a slope, on the lower edge 
of which aro situated six acute tubercles, of which the three lower are the larger. In 
the center of the slope are two small, prominent spiracles, or breathing-holes. Below 
this slope is a transverse ridge, from which arise three sharp tubercles situated above 
the large anal tubercle or foot. Length about a third (0.30) of an inch. 

I adopt Professor Kiley’s identification of this maggot. 

Oar figure is not drawn from specimens taken in this country, but 
copied from Curtis’s Farm Insects. It is sufficiently accurate, however, 
to represeut our form. 

Professor Eiley says that this maggot “is quite common, and has 
been found in Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, various parts of Kansas, 
Missouri, and even Texas. It has destroyed, in many instances, as many 
as 10 per cent, of them.” These small maggots are found in the locust- 
egg pods, either singly or in varying numbers, there sometimes being a 
dozen packed together in the same pod. They exhaust the juices of the 
eggs and leave nothing but the dry and discolored shells, and when 
they are not numerous enough to destroy all the eggs in the pod, their 
work, in breaking open a few, often causes all the others to rot. 

“When fed to repletion, this maggot contracts to a little cylindrical 
yellowish*brown pupa [ case], about half the length of the outstretched 
and full-grown larva, and rounded at both ends. From this pupa [ case] 
in the course of a week in warm weather, and longer as the weather is 
colder, there issues a small grayish, two-winged fly, about one-fifth of 
an inch long, the wings expanding about one-third of an inch, and in 
general appearance resembling a diminutive house fly. 

The commonjl sh-jhi (Sarcophaga carnaria , Plate LXIV, Figs. 1-3).—The 
maggot (Plate LXIV, Fig. l)of this fly also feeds on the eggs, but prob¬ 
ably on those which are addled. It is larger than the Anthomyia mag¬ 
got, with no spines arouud the end of the body; and the pupa-case 
(Plate LXIV, Fig. 2, enlarged) is much larger, truncate at the end, and 
tapering toward the head end. I have received two specimens, half- 
grown, of the maggots of this species, taken from the abdomen of a locust 
( G . spretus) on the Vermejo Eiver, New Mexico, June 29, by Lieut. W. 
L. Carpenter, U. S. A. 

The tico lincd Telephorus grub. —I have also received from Mr. Whit¬ 
man, of Saint Paul, Minn., a specimen of the larva of Telephorus bilinea - 
tu8 y said by him to be destructive to the locust. I add a description 
copied from ray first report as State entomologist of Massachusetts. 



Fig. 2. —Head of larva of two-lined TelepJwms, enlarged. 


a, top view of bead and protboracic segment; at, an term®; md, mandibles; b, under 
6ido showing mp the maxillary palpi; Ip, labial palpi; f, lirst pair of feet. 

The beetles of this and other species which belong to the family of 
fire-flies feed on the leaves of forest deciduous trees, especially the birch. 
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The larv®, however, devour snails and insects, and do no injury to 
vegetation. The larva of this species was identified by Mr. P. S. Sprague, 
who found it near Boston, under stones in spring, where it changes to 
a pupa, and early in May becomes a beetle, when it eats the newly- 
expanded leaves of the birch. 


DesaHption .—The body of the larva is rather long and slender, thickest in the mid¬ 
dle, where it is about twice as wide as the head, and tapers slightly toward eaoh end 
of the body, the terminal segment being a little less than half as thick as the middle 
segment. The segments of the body behind the head are nuusually convex, the sutures 
between them being very deep. The body is covered with fine, dense hairs, giving 
it a peculiar velvety appearance. Its general color is horn-brown, the head being 
darker. The head is remarkably flattened and square, being scaroely longer than 
broad, and densely covered with short hairs above and beneath. The antenna* are in¬ 
serted on the sido of the head, and immediately behind them on tho Bide are the eyes; 
the occipital sutnre is situated midway between the base and the front edge of the 
head, forming a straight line just behind the eyes. The antennas are two-jointed, and 
received into a large socket; the first joint is very short; the second joint fonr times 
as long as the first, a little Blenderer, and increasing slightly in width toward the end, 
which is abrupt, and contains a minute, rudimentary third joint. The maxilla* are 
broad, subtrlangular, projecting a third of their length beyond the labinm, with the 
ends broad and square. The palpi extend oat from the head as far as the antennse, and 
are three-jointed, with the basal joint quite thick, rather longer than thick, while the 
second joint is very short, and one-half as long as thick; tho third minute, rudimentary. 
The anterior edge of the occiput beneath is deeply hollowed out; the chin (mentum)is 
oblong, with very square edges, and is one-fourth longer than broad. The labial palpi 
are two-jointed, the basal joint very short, one-half as long as broad ; second nearly twice 
as long as thick, and ending in a stiff hair. The mandibles are large, stout, two¬ 
toothed, the inner tooth situated a considerable distance from tho tip. The labrum is 
broad and perfectly square in front, with a median notch dividing the edge into two 
slight lobes. The clypeus is an ill-defined oval, convex area. 

Along the median line of the body is a slightly-marked row of Bhort, paler streaks, 
more continuous on the thoracic than the abdominal segments, forming on each of the 
latter segments au elongated spot sitnated on the anterior edge of each segment except 
the last. On each thoracio and the last abdominal segment is a pair of lateral oval 
brown spots, paler in the center. Behind these on each abdominal segment (except the 
last) is a row of pale short lines, placed in the middle of the segment. Farther down 
on each sido is a similar row of short lines, which are, however, subdivided into two 
spots, which on the thoracio segments form a row of four or five pale dots. Between 
these two lines is a row of black dote, one on each segment. The legs are rather short, 
and quite hairy. The terminal segment of the abdomen is about as long as broad, and 
woU rounded behind. It is three-quarters (.75) of an inch in length. The papa was 
not preserved. The beetle itself is soft-bodied, brownish-black and reddish-yellow. 
Its speoifio name ( bilineatu *) was given to it from the two short, broad, blaokish bands 
on the prothorax, which is reddish-yellow. The head is reddish-yellow, with a broad 
black band between the eyes, and the antenna* are black. The body beneath is pale 
reddish, except the nnder side of the middle of the thorax (meso and meta thorax). 
The legs are pale reddish at base, while the end of the femora and the tibia* and tarsi 
aro entirely black-brown. It is about a third (.30) of an inch long. 


Whether this Telephone larva devours the eggs, or young larvie, or 
only the sickly and dying locust, is not known. 

The ground-beetle grub (Plate LX1I1, Fig. 1, enlarged).—Another beetle- 
grub, which is supposed to devour the eggs, has been received from Mr* 
Whitman. It is the young of a species of Harpalus^ and is allied to the 
larva of the European JL wneus } as figured by Schiodte, and may pos¬ 
sibly be the young of U. herbivagus of Say, a very common beetle found 
nil over the country; having been collected by Lieutenant Carpenter in 
Southern Colorado and Northern Mexico, according to Le Conte, so that 
it probably destroys the locust wherever the latter occurs. 

The liair-wormparasite (Gordius aquaticus Linn, and <?. varius Leidy, 
Plate LXIII, Fig. 6, see explanation of the plate).—I have received from 
Mr. Whitman fragments of ahair-worm found by him in the Rocky Moan- 
tain locust, but, unfortunately, comprising neither end of the animal, so 
that it is impossible to tell which species it is. It is probable that it 
belongs to Gordius aquaticus , as I have received one of that species from 
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Mr. Riley, taken from C. sprctus in Missouri. Regarding the frequency 
of its occurrence in C. sprctus , Mr. Whitman writes, under date of Sep¬ 
tember 19,1876: “ I have opened six hundred and twenty-four hoppers 
(spretm) ; nine of these contained grubs (of the Tachina fly probably) and 
ten had hair-worms. I do not know that the latter has ever been noticed 
in hoppers in this State before this year; at auy rate, it has been so rarely 
mentioned that I never heard of it here. I ought to say in regard to the 
six hundred and twenty-four grasshoppers above mentioned that they 
were probably some of a baud of outsiders that have come into the State 
within a few weeks. Almost every female had eggs about ready to be 
laid.” The specimen of Gordius received from Mr. Whitman was filled 
with eggs. 

I will here give a rSsum6 of our entire knowledge of the # hair-worin, 
both because the worm is well known to the public, being sometimes 
thought by the ignorant to be actually a transformed horse-hair, and 
because it is prevalent in the bodies of grasshoppers, and has an ex¬ 
tremely interesting history. 

The first notice of the hair-worm in this country by a naturalist is, so 
far as 1 am aware, contained in “ The Natural History of Vermont,” by 
Zadock Thompson. The following account is quoted at second-hand 
from Charles Girard’s “ Historical Sketch of Gordiacece : ” # 

The little animal called the hair-make also belongs to this order ( Annulata ), and to 
the genus Gordius. These are very common in the still waters and mud in all parts of 
the State. They are usually about the size of a large hor9e-hair, and are from 1 to 6 
or 8 inches in length. In color, they vary from pure white to nearly black, and hence 
we probably have several species. The vulgar notion that they originate from hairs 
which fall from horses and cattle and become animated in the water would seem to 
be too absurd for contradiction, and yet, absurd as it is, people are to be found who 
believe it. 


Mr. Girard adds: 

The same popular opinion is prevailing in Enrope. Gordii have been noticed in 
the body of insects; also, by an American entomologist, Dr. Th. William Harris, who 
says, “ I have taken three or four of these animals out of the body of a single locust.” 
They have been found by others within the cricket (Acheta abbreviate). 

We saw a specimen 6 or 7 inches in length caught in the clear waters of the vicinity 
of Richmond, Va. Several others were detected by Dr. Leidy in the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia. Finally, we may mention several specimens of Gordii from Oregon, 
brought home by the United States Exploring Expedition. Gordii , therefore, are 
spread all over the Western Hemisphere. 

The mode of development of our common Gordius rarius (Flatc LXIII, 
Fig. 6, A), has been studied by Dr. Leidy.t This is quite a different 
species from Gordius aquaticus^ the end of the body of the female being 
trifurcated, while that of G. aquaticus is blunt. It is from 4 to 12 inches 
in length, and appears to be much slenderer than Gordius aquaticus . 
“ The Gordius variusf says Leidy, “is prolific in a very remarkable degree.” 
A female 9 inches in length placed in a tumbler of water extruded a 
string of ova 91 inches in length, in which he estimated there were over 
6,000,000 eggs. Dr. Leidy saw the eggs undergo the process of seg¬ 
mentation. On the third day, the germ appeared as an “ oval, finely - 
granular body,” and by the tenth day the embryo was conical in form, 
with a cleft or fissure which extends two-thirds the length of the mass. 
Upon the eleventh day it resembled a cylinder doubled upou itself, and 
the tail-end was subacute. 

From tb© nineteenth to the twentieth day the embryo alternately retracted and pro¬ 
truded the tentacular or filamentary appendages, and the integument of the anterior 


* Proc. of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, v. 1850 and 1851, p. 279. 
t Proc. of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, v. 98 and 262,1850 and 1851. 
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half of the body appeared to be getting annulated, which was so by the twenty-first day. 

* * * On the twenty-second day the annulations of the anterior half of the body were 
very distinct, the posterior half was also becoming annulated, and near its extremity I 
for tbe first time observed an anal orifice and one to four small epidermal spines. On 
the twenty-fourth day, the tubular clavate organ before mentioned, occupying the an¬ 
terior part of the alimentary canal, was alternately protruded and retracted as a pro¬ 
boscis. Tbe proboscis, when fully protruded, brought into view at its base a second 
circle of tentacular filaments within the first. On tbe twenty-sixth day the embryo, 
rvhen pressed from tbe egg, progressed forward by moving tbe posterior half o£,its 
body from side to eide, ami it alternately protruded and retracted tbe proboscis and 
tbe two circles of tentacular filaments. When all tbe organs were retracted tbe head 
presented a truncate or depressed surface, and in their protrusion the extremities of tbe 
outer circle of tentaculse and, tbe end of tbe proboscis first became visible ; os these 
advanced, the second circle of tentacul© appeared, and when tbe proboscis was en¬ 
tirely protruded, tbe outer tentacul® were deeply reflected upon tbe outside of tbe 
body, and the inner circle projected obliquely outward aud upward. -(See also Leidy’s 
figures and description in tbe American Entomologist, ii, p. llKl.) 

It is evidently this species whose habits Dr. Leidy further describes 
in his “ Flora and Fauna within Living Animals.”* I quote as follows 
from this work: 

The grasshoppers in tbe meadows below tbe city of Philadelphia are very much 
infested with a species of Gordius probably the same as the former, but in a different 
stage of development. More than half the grasshoppers in the locality mentioned 
contain them ; but those in drier places, as in the fields west and north of Philadel¬ 
phia, are quite rarely infested, for I have frequently opened large numbers without 
finding one worm. 

The number of Gordii in each insect varies from one to five, their length from 3 inches 
to afoot; they occupy a positiou in the visceral cavity, where they lie coihd among 
the viscera, and often extend from the end of the abdomen forward through the thorax 
even into the head. Their bulk and weight are frequently greater than all the soft 
parts, including the muscles, of their living habitation. Nevertheless, with this rela¬ 
tively immense mass of parasites, the insects jump about almost as freely as those not 
infested. ' 

The worms are milk-white in color, and undivided at tbe extremities. The females 
are distended with ova, bnt I have never observed them extended. 

When the bodies of grasshoppers, containing these entozoa, are broken and laid npon 
moist earth, the worms gradually creep out and pass below its surface. Some speci¬ 
mens which crawled out of the bodies of grasshoppers and penetrated into earth con¬ 
tained in a bowl, last August, have undergone no change, and are alive at the present 
time (November, 1852). 

Id the natural condition, when the grasshoppers die, the worms creep from the body 
and enter tbe earth, for, suspecting tbe fact, I spent an hour looking over a meadow 
for dead grasshoppers, and, having discovered five, beneath two of them, several 
inches below tbe surface, I found the Gordii which had escaped from the corpse. 

Some of the worms put in water lived for about four weeks, aud then died from the 
growth of Afidya prolifer a. What is tbeir cyclical development f 

The history of the Gordius aquaticus has been mostly cleared up by A. 
Villot,t and the following account is condensed from his memoirs: 

Theeggs(Plate LXIII, Fig.7,a)are laid in long chains; they are white, 
and excessively numerous. The yolk undergoes total segmentation. 
(Plate LXIII, Fig. 7, b .) At tbe close of this period, when the yolk is sur¬ 
rounded by a layer of cells, the germ elongates at what is destined to 
be the head-end, this layer pushes iu, forming a cavity, and in this state 
it iscalled a “gastrula.” (Plate LXIII, Fig. 7, c.) By this time the embryo 
becomes pear shaped (Fig. 7, d); then it elongates. Subsequently the 
internal organs of digestion are formed, together with three sets of stiff, 
spine-like appendages to the head, while the body is divided by cross-lines 
into segments. The head lies retracted within the body. (Fig. 7, e.) 

In hatching, it pierces the egg membrane by the aid of its cephalic 
armature, and escapes into the water, where it passes the early part of 

•Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, v. 1853. 

t Monographic des Dragonneaux (Genre Gordius Dujardin), par A. Villot. (Archives 
de Zoologio experimental© et gdudrale, tome 3, No. 1, 2, 1874, Paris.) 
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its life, riate LXIII, Fig. 7,/, represents the embryo of Gordius aqua - 
ticus greatly maguihed. It will bo seen how greatly it differs from the 
adult hair-worm, having in this stage some resemblance to the Acantho- 
cqihalus by itscephalic armature, to theAmafoideaorthread-worms by its 
alimentary canal, and to the larvrn (cercaria) of the Tremotodes or fluke- 
worms in the nature of its secretory glands. But the hair-worm differs 
from all these worms and even Slermis , a hair-worm much like and 
easily confounded with Gordius, in having a complete metamorphosis 
after leaving the egg. # 

When in this stage, it incessantly protrudes and retracts its armed 
head, the spiues being directed backward when the head is out. 

In the first period of larval life the worm lives encysted in the bodies 
of aquatic fly-larvm. The vessel in which M. Villofc put his Gordius 
eggs also contained the larvra of Tanapus, Corethra , and Chironomas , 
small gnat-like flies. He found that each of these larvae contained num¬ 
erous cysts with larvse of Gordius . He then removed the larvae from 
the cysts, placed them ou the gnat-larva, and saw the larval hair-worm 
work its way into the head of the gnat-larva through the softer part 
of the integument; during the process the spines on the bead, reversing 
their usual position, enabled the worm to retain its position and pene¬ 
trate farther in. Then, finding a suitable place, it came to rest and re¬ 
mained immovable. Then the fluids bathing the parts coagulated and 
formed a hard, granulated sac. This sac at first closely envelopes the 
body, then it becomes looser and longer, the worm living in the anterior 
part, the front end of the sac being probably never closed. In this first 
larval state the worm is active. 

In the second larval period the young hair-worm lives motionless and 
encysted in the mucous layer of the intestines of small fish, which prey 
on the guat-larvce. A minnow, for example, swallowing one of the 
aquatic gnat-larvm, the encysted larva becomes set free by the process 
of digestion in the stomach of the fish; the cyst dissolving the young 
hair-worm itself becomes free in the intestine of its new host. Imme¬ 
diately it begins to bore, aided by the spines around the head, into the 
mucous membrane lining the inner wall of the intestine of the fish, and 
then become encysted, the worm itself lying motionless in its new home, 
with its head retracted and the tail rolled in a spiral. The cyst is either 
spherical or oval. (Plate LXIII, Fig. 6, g .) 

The return to a free state and an aquatic life occurs in the spring, five 
or six months after the second encystment. It then bores through its 
cyst, and passes into the intestinal cavity of the fish, and from thence 
is carried out witbthe fieces into the water. Ou contact with the water 
great changes take place. The numerous transverse folds in the body 
disappear, and it becomes twice as long as before, its head-armature 
disappears, the body becomes swollen, milky, and pulpy. It remains 
immovable in the water for a variable period, and then increases in 
size, the integument grows harder, and when about two inches long it* 
turns brown and begius to move. Probably the host differs according 
to ctuvuce. Most of those which have occurred in Europe reside in 

* It may here be said that in the Mermis hair-worm, which also lives in insects, and is 
of the satne general appearance as Gordius , the young when hatched is not annulate, 
lias no cephalic armature, while the body is short and thick, the tail blunt. These re¬ 
marks are based on Borne drawings of the eggs and embryos of a Mermis made by Mr. 
«Janies H. Smerton, in Jena (May, 1876), and kindly given me by him. The female 
genital apperture is situated in the middle of the body, while it is placed at the end of 
the body in Gordius , leading out of a cloacal chamber in which the intestine and two 
<lilTerexit ducts (male or female, as the case may be) terminate, the common external 
aperture being ano-genital in its nature. 
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carnivorous beetles, such as different species of CarahicUe. They live 
in or around the fat body, and sometimes twine around the intestines 
of their host, and finally pass out of the anus. As the carnivorous in¬ 
sects are liable to devour the larvae of other insects living in damp 
places, it is not difficult to see how they should become tenanted by 
young hair-worms encysted in their victims, but why they should be so 
common in grasshoppers is not so easy to determine. Grasshoppers 
probably take the minute larvae with their food, and fields recently in¬ 
undated are of course more liable to abound with them. They also 
live iu fish and frogs, and 44 Diesing speaks, on the authority of Kirkland, 
of a young girl in Ohio who had expelled per ano a Gordius varius. It 
is the popular belief in Europe that they live in man, and that they 
may be introduced in drinking water from brooks aud pools, or in eating 
fish not properly cooked. In this country they seem to occur not un¬ 
commonly in the bodies of grasshoppers, and are useful iu keeping them 
in check. 

Description of the species occurring in the United States. —The following 
descriptions are taken from Villot’s Monograph, and embrace all up to 
this time known to inhabit this country, a few notes of my own being 
added: 

Gordius aquaticus Linn (Plat© LXIII, Fig. T, a, /, i, and fc).—Anterior end rounded, 
distinctly swollen. Posterior extremity of the male bilobate, recarved beneath; lobe® 
distinctly hollowed within and abundantly provided with papilla); a crescent-shaped 
fold of the epidermis beneath the ano-genital opening. Posterior extremity of the 
female truncated perpendicularly to the axis; auo-genital opening central, surrounded 
with a reddish-brown circle. General coloration varying from milk-white to brown ; 
a horny, transparent cap and a deep-brown ring at the anterior extremity; body be¬ 
sprinkled with nnmerous circular spots of a yellowish-white. Epidermis smooth, divided 
into lozenges by salient lines crossing obliquely. Dimensions very variable; length, 
28-89 centimeters; breadth, i to 1 millimeter. 

Habitat : Europe and North America (Leidy and Girard). A male of this species 
from Gryllus negleclus June 5, Pittsburgh, Pa. (B. C. Jillson), and a female from Tops- 
field, Mass., are in the museum of tbe Peabody Academy of Science at Salem. I have 
received a female of this species from Prof. C. V. Riley, said to have been a parasite of 
Caloptenus spretus in Missouri. It is probably common all over the country east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Gordius lireatua Leidy.—Posterior extremity of the female obtnse; that of the tnalo 
bilobed and furnished with papillsB. Length, 5 to 7 inches. (Leidy). Essex County, 
New York. Diesiug cites it among the synouymes of Gordius aquaticus. 

Gordius robustus Leidy.—Posterior extremity a little compressed and obtuse. Body 
stiff, marked with transverse folds 6 inches long. Pemberton, N. J. From a grass¬ 
hopper (Leidy). Diesing refers it to Gordius aquaticus. A female which agrees with 
this species, from the body of Stcnopclmata fasciata Thomas (identified by Mr. Thomas), 
Wahsatch, Utah (L. E. Ricksecker), is contained in the museum of the Peabody Acad¬ 
emy of Science. The posterior extremity is compressed, except at the extreme end, 
which is cylindrical. The ano-genital orifice is sunken. The body appears as if irreg¬ 
ularly segmented, being marked by transverse, impressed lines. Head conical, more 
acute than in aquaticuSj and paler. This specimen was 10 inches long, of the same 
Bize and proportions as G . aquaticus > and would at first be mistaken for it. 

Professor Leidy states in the American Entomologist (ii, 194) that a female of this 
species, about 0 inches long, was found parasitic in a grasshopper, Orchelimum gracile, 
in New Jersey. 

Gordius subspiralis Diesing.—Body of the male brown ; that of the female attenu¬ 
ated in front, of a clear brown, brilliant, irised. Head surrounded with a ring of an 
obscure brown. Caudal extremity of the male terminated by two diverging lobes, 
spiral, recurved beneath, smooth, joined to their base by a membranous fold ; that of 
the female obtuse, a little compressed. Dimensions of tbe male: Length,8 inchea-2 
feet 2 inches; thickness, ±-5 of a line; female, 10 inches-2 feet 6 lines; thickness, J of 
a line. 

Habitat: Common in a pond 525 miles west of Fort Riley, Kansas, which would 
place the habitat in Central Colorado, where it lives iu company with S3r«fo« (11 am¬ 
nion). Diesing, who made tho species known in 1800, referred to it a Gordius t which 
Leidy had mentioned without a specific name in 1857. 

Gordius fasciatus Baird.*—Body furrowed with cross-lines, attenuated in front and 

* Proceedings Zoological Society Londou, 1853, 21, pi. xxx* f. 6. 
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snrrounded with circular wrinkles of a bright brown, besprinkled with broad spots of 
au obscure brown ; extremities of the body blackish. Length of the female, 11$ inches; 
thickness, about one-half of a line. North America, British Museum. 

Gordius reticulata# Villot.—Anterior extremity ending in a sharp point. Diameter of 
the body increasing from the anterior end to the posterior extremity, which terminates 
in a truncated point. A no-genital aperture broad. Maroon-brown! A dorsal and ven¬ 
tral band of a darker brown. Epidermis nreolated; areoles forming a net work, with 
irregular and unequal meshes, having a mean diameter of 10 millftmes of a millimeter. 
A simple l>order of small papilla* around the areoles. Length, about 14 inches; thick¬ 
ness, 1 millimeter. California, Museum ot Paris (a single individual). 

I have identified a specimen of this species from California, sent by Mr. Henry Ed¬ 
wards to tko Museum of the Peabody Academy of Science. 

Gordius varius Leidy (Plate LXIII, Fig. 6, A).—Body very long, filiform, attenuated at 
each extremity, especially at the auterior : of a dirty-white yellowish-brown, also very 
black, shining, areola ted, areoles irregularly pentagonal. Head surrounded with an ob¬ 
scure brown or black ring, obliquely truncated and terminated by a transparent cap. 
Mouth situated at the base of this cap. Posterior extremity of the male reflected, ter¬ 
minated by two conical, recurved, obtuse, and divergent lobes.* Posterior extremity 
of the female trilobed, lobes almost elliptical, of which one iB straighter than the 
other. Length of male, 4-6$ inches; thickness, $-$ of a line; length of a female, 5-12 
inches; thickness, $-$ of a line.' 

Habitat: Very common in the rivers of North America 'Raucocas, Angnsta, Schuyl¬ 
kill, Delaware). Observed, also, in the Niagara by Agassiz; iu the Susquehanna and 
Lake Champlain by Baird. 

The American species of Mermis .—Although the genus Mermis is very 
similar in external appearance to Gordius , it differs greatly in internal 
structure, and in the embryo being unarmed and not undergoing a met¬ 
amorphosis. The species, however, are parasitic in various insects. I 
quote the following generic characters from Carus’s Hand-Book of 
Zoology, giviug a free translation for the use of the American student: 

Gordius.— Head without papillre ; a short aesophagns oponing into the cellular con¬ 
tents of the body; male with forked tail; genital opening between the forks: no 
spicnlntn, bnt with spines; female opening on the end of the tail, entire, two or three 
pointed ; without any lateral expansions (seiten felder). 

Mermis. —Head beset with papillae ; a long oesophagal tube sunk in the cellular con¬ 
tents of the body (intestine?); male with an undivided tail-end, with several rows of 
papillre and two spiculte; female genital opening in the middle of the body, with lat¬ 
eral expansions. 

Iu both genera the intestine ends in a blind sac, there being no auns. 

Mci'mis elongata Leidy.t—Yellowish-white, and from 6 to 8 inches inloDgth. New 
Jersey. 

Mermis crassicaudala Leidy.t— Pnre white, with a peculiar tubercular thickening of 
the integument upon the caudal extremity, 8 inches in length. Philadelphia. , 

Mermis acuminata Leidy.$—Female. Body filiform, pale fuscous, narrower anteriorly. 
Head couical, truncate, with the mouth simple and unarmed. Caudal extremity 
thicker than the head, obtusely rounded, and furnished with a minute spur-like process 
Length, 5 inches 8 lines ; cephalic end at mouth, ; a short distance below, $ mm . 
middle of body, H™" 1 ; near caudal end, $ mm ; mucro, long, thick. Parasitic 

in the larva* of the coddling moth (Carpocapsa portion ell a), Philadelphia and Long Island, 
N. Y. Professor Riley informs me that he had previously to the publication of Professor 
Leidy’s article found a hair-worm in the body of a coddling worm. Professor Leidy has 
observed a white bair-worin (Mermis sp. ?) proceeding from the Carolina grasshopper, 
Oedipoda Carolina (Linn.), while the latter was struggling in a ditch into which it bad 
jumped from being alarmed. Perhaps in this way we may account lor the occasional 
appearance of a Gordius in a drinking-trough or a puddle on the road. (Arner. Ent.. 
ii, 195.) 


* In his article, “The Gordius or hair-worm” (American Entomologist, ii, 193, 
1870), Professor Leidy describee, UDdor the name of Gordius lonyilobatus , a form which 
ho regards as a distinct species, beiug slenderer than the true varius , with the forks of 
the ta.il two or three times the leDgth of the thickness of the body, and the forks do 
not in elude at their base a crescentic fold, as iu tbeformer. The genital pore is a 
little ?n advance of the division of the tail. 

^Proceedings Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 1852, v, 203. 

t The same, p. 263. 

$ Proceedings Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 1875, 14. 
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The locust may be most effectually dealt with while in the egg-state. 
Bounties should be paid by the different States and Territories, 
as is done by European governments. As the eggs are laid very 
close together and only an inch beneath the surface, the top soil might 
be gathered into heaps aud heated through by bonfires, or passed 
through crushing mills, or the egg-sacs picked out by women and chil¬ 
dren and liberal bounties be paid—so much a bushel—by town or county 
inspectors, and then burned. Deep plowing and heavy rolling are very 
advisable, and, on the other hand, harrowing the field in autumn so that 
the egg-sacs may be turned up and exposed to the frost and birds and 
hogs and cattle. 

When the locust is still wingless it does the roost harm, and can then 
be best kept within due limits. In Colorado and Utah, where irrigation is 
practiced almost entirely, fields can be flooded, the ditches can be oiled, 
and myriads be destroyed. Oil or any greasy substance is the best remedy 
in dealing with any insect, os it should be remembered that insects do 
not breathe air through the mouth, but inhale it through small open- 
iugs (spiracles) in the side of the body ; if these holes are covered with a 
thin film of oil or grease of any kind, they die at once. By taking en¬ 
ergetic measures; the farmers of Colorado, as will be seen by Mr. Byers’s 

letter on p.-, in the spring of 187(5 effectually destroyed the young 

brood. Fowls should also be turned among them ; the soil should be 
rolled so as to crush them, and trenches dug and filled with straw and 
set on fire aud the locusts driven into them with switches, or prairie- 
fires be lighted in a circle around them, and the locusts driven into them. 

In Colorado a great deal of ingenuity has been evinced in dealing 
with the locust, as may be seeu in reading the two following extracts 
from the newspapers, which contain some useful practical remedies: 

This is how tho embattled farmers of Colorado deal with the grasshoppers: A long 
sheet-iron box, open at the top, is swung close to the ground, between two wheels, by 
which it is moved over the field. Rising two or three feet above the top of the box, 
and bending forward from the rear, is a broad sheet of tin or sheet-iron. When in use 
a fire is built in the bottom of the furnace, which is then pushed against the wind, the 
overhanging wing or sail taking the hoppers as they rise, and feeding them in the 
flames in a harry. Sometimes a miniature windmill is added to the outfit, and sacks 
in all the locusts for yards and yards around, destroying them by millions. Millions 
more have been drowned in irrigating ditches by cunningly-devised traps which pre¬ 
vent their escape from the water. While they were young and green, ana before their 
wings were grown, several tons of them were destroyed by a confidence game which 
deserves description. Between the young hoppers and the young wheat long rows of 
dry straw were strewn, which soon became literally black and alive with the wrig¬ 
gling little insects. When no more hoppers could be accommodated, the straw was 
fired. Another device was to drag over the hopper-infested regions a tarpaulin plenti¬ 
fully coated on the under side with coal-tar, which is instant death to the pests. Still, 
with all these disadvantages against them, grasshoppers are apparently as numerous 
as ever. 

The farmers of Colorado are busily fighting the grasshoppers, which have appeared 
in immense swarms. A letter fiom Denver says they “ sluice them down the ditches 
with water, gather them up in heaps and burn them ; for the water will only collect, 
and not drown, these very vital pests. They set cans of oil, dripping slowly, at the 
heads of their ditches, and the slightest touch of the oily film, floating down with the 
running water, destroys the youug grasshopper. They drag the ground with huge 
harrows, covered with blazing brush, and the flame scorches its tiny millions to death. 
They draw papers or platforms smeared with tar along the fields, and the insects, try¬ 
ing to hop over, fall on the tar and stick there. With all these devices they only thin 
out the unwelcome visitors. 


The following pertinent remarks I find in an editorial in the Rocky 
Mountain News, November 22, 187G: 

'f'he farmers of Colorado have demonstrated the fact that they can successfully com¬ 
bat aud conquer the young grasshopper. They undertook the fight with extreme ro- 
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Inctance, bnt won the victory with less than half the trouble they expected. Only 
those who feared to plant last spring, or those who planted so late that the Hying 
swarms in August caught their nnripened grain, are now mourning the lack of good 
crops. If they now had information that grasshopper-eggs are deposited plentifully 
in Laramie Plains, the Sweetwater Country, or Upper Green River Basin, none would 
plant late next spring. All crops would be pnt in early and harvested in Jnly, because 
they would know that if swarms of grasshoppers Latch in any of the regions named, 
next spring the prevailing winds will be likely to bring their devouring hosts down 
upon Colorado about the second week of August. But we do not know whether any 
egg-laying swarms invaded those countries in August, September, or October last or 
not. So tar as that matter is concerned, we are just as ignorant this year as we wore 
in the fall of 1863 prior to the first and most astonishing invasion of August, 1864. 
Consequently, half the farmers, instead of planting in February and March, will put 
it off until May, and then trust to luck. If no grasshoppers come, all right; if they 
do come and eat op the barley and wheat in the milk and the corn when the tassels 
are shooting, theyMl curse the country and their own hard fate—laziness. 

Although no one cau tell now with present light, or rather darkness, whether or not 
flying swarms of grasshoppers are likely to scourge Colorado next fall, we are aji pretty 
certain that we will have plenty of young ones in the spring, and that some other 
oonotry will get them “ on the wing ” in the fall. It will probably be Southern Kan¬ 
sas, Indian Territory, or Texas. They may reach Southwestern Missouri or Arkansas. 
Consequently, the News advises the people in that direction to plant early and mainly 
of crops that will be harvested by the 20th of July. The grasshoppers that hatch here 
will fly two or three weeks earlier than those from higher latitude and altitude. 

The farmers of Colorado in 1876 were quite successful in combating 
the locust. The best account of their mode of fighting them appears in 
the New York Tribune, from the pen of Mr. J. Max Clark, of Greeley, 
Colo. 


Indeed, notwithstanding those natural barriers to their progress eastward—climate 
and soil—it is hardly safe to assert that they may not yet reach mnch farther into the 
older States than they have heretofore succeeded in penetrating. It is true they thrive 
best in a dry climate, but they can exist and perpetuate themselves in a wet one ; they 
prefer a dry sandy or gravelly soil in which to deposit their eggs, but the conditions not 
beiog so favorable they will lay them in heavy wet soil, with no apparent injury to 
their vitality. They have been known to hatch in this vicinity on the margin of a 
lake, in soil almost marshy in its texture. I have myself known them to come forth 
in an apparently perfectly healthy condition from soil too wet to plow. 

While, for the reasons set forth, we can have no great faith in any method of general 
destruction, there are means of defense which at times are very effective, and which 
are always- worth tryiug. In this State our main reliance is on water. We surround 
onr fields with ditches, and into the water we drop kerosene oil, which covers the sur¬ 
face and kills the young grasshoppers at the touch. When they deposit eggs in the 
fields, as they frequently do, we watch for their hatching and scatter straw over them 
as they come out of the ground, and burn them if possible before they get scattered. 
When young grasshoppers attack a crop they generally do so in a compact body, much 
in the form of a line of battle, and for a short time at least after striking the vegeta¬ 
tion do not scatter, bnt eat the border clean as they go. At snch times they are easily 
destroyed, and any farmer who has straw stacks and teams can, if quick and energetic, 
generally save his crop by spreading straw on the advancing line and burning them. 
When grasshoppers have invaded a field of young grain, or have hatched in it, and 
have become scattered through it before they have been discovered, then another line 
of policy mnst be pursued, and one not so certain of success. We use a fire-machine, 
which may be described as being a net-work of heavv wire (telegraph-wire is good) 
upon runners of iron about 4 inches high, upon which straw, coal, or wood is burned 
as the machine is drawn by horses attached to long rods, meeting at a point 15 or 20 
feet in advance of the machine. The machines vary in width from 8 to 12 feet in their 
sweep, and are about<1 feet deep from front to rear, with a sheet-iron cover attached 
to the rear and raised from 1 to 2 feet high in front to throw the flames downward 
through the net-work of wire as the machine proceeds. This kills the young hoppers 
without generally seriously injuring the grain. 

We also use a platform of zino or canvas, or even thin hoards from 6 to 10 feet long 
and 3 feet wide, upon which is spread coal-tar with a broom or whitewash-brush, from 
a pailful of liquid ready for the purpose. This is dragged by hand or with a horse. 
The runners under the platform are only a oouple of inches in length, and the hoppers 
jump on to the tarred surface and stick fast as the machine is moved along. This is a 
very simple contrivance, and is generally regarded as about os effectual as the fire- 
machines, while not costing nearly so much in construction or for running-expenses. 
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Kerosene oil is a valuable agent whenever it is practicable to use it, both to destroy the 
grasshoppers and to prevent their depredations. A spoonful of oil, kept well shaken 
up in a watering-pot filled with water, and sprinkled upon melon-vines, squash-vines, 
or any other garden vegetables, will effectually prevent their destruction. It is a cheap 
means of defense and easily applied on a small scale. Various methods are in use for 
the destruction of the eggs where they are known to be deposited. Deep fall or early 
spring plowing has a tendency to disturb and destroy them, sometimes wholly and 
sometimes only in part, but always seriously affecting their vitality. A flock of sheep 
having the run of a stalk-field of mine last season completely destroyed a large deposit 
of eggs. The ground was very loose and dry, and the Burface becoming completely 
pulverized ana cut up with their feet, not one of them ever hatched. Birds are au 
important aid in their destruction, and in loose soils they scratch out and eat enormous 
numbers of them. The much-despised skunk, too, is a most desirable friend to man in 
this contingency. A single skunk will often clear an acre of ground, even in sod, of 
all grasshopper-eggs. No farmer in the West who has good sense will kill skunks. 
They deserve to be propagated, even if it were necessary to nnrse them on yoong 
chickens. 

To defend a field of grain against flying grasshoppers, altogether different tactics must 
be employed. Clonds of dense Bmoke made from burning old rags wet with kerosene 
oil, or by burning coal-tar or sulphur in differint parts of the fields, have proved quite 
successful when thoroughly tried. Sometimes also they may be driven from afield by 
dragging ropes through the grain, on which are tied newspapers or rags; when, how¬ 
ever, they are tired with a long flight and are hungry from long fasting, this latter 
method is generally of little avail. In this State the yonng grasshopper is oar worst 
enemy, oar principal crop being wheat. The flying hosts seldom get here in time to 
injure it. When we came out here the old settlers told us they only had grasshoppers 
about once in seven years; that season being free from them seemed to lend weight 
to the statement. The next year bringing a pretty fair crop of them, they said they 
usually came every other year, but as we have had them every year since, they now 
say they generally stay about seven years in a place. Perhaps, after all, the “ fourteen- 
year locustswould be an appropriate designation; at least we look upon them ns being 
a permanent investment, and make our plans to fight them always. We have a fair 
amount of eggs planted for next year’s crop. 

In Iowa the farmers spread hay or straw over the surface. “At night 
the young insects would gather under it, and immense numbers were 
burned up in this manner. Plowing is resorted to this fall '(1870) in 
some localities for the purpose of covering the eggs deep, by which it is 
said they will rot. Other methods have been used, such as catching 
them, and machines have been invented for this purpose. Rolling the 
ground in the spring had also been suggested as a means for destroying 
the young insects.” (Proc. Conference of Governors.) 

Some important suggestions of a practical nature a^e contained in the 
following proclamation of the governor of Minnesota, here reprinted 
from the Grasshopper Conference pamphlet: 

State of Minnesota, Executive Department, 

Saint Paulj August 30, 1S76. 

The continued and increasing ravages of the locusts or grasshoppers in many of the 
Territories and States of the Union have been deemed sufficiently serious to warrant 
a meeting of the governors of such States and Territories for consultation, with a view 
to seek congressional aid, or otherwise secure combined action in resistance of the 
growing evil. Such conference has been called to meet in October. Meantime the 
widening area of the visitat ions of these insects in this State induces me without delay 
to urge the people whoso interests are most directly involved, to assemble in public 
meetings in their several localities, for the purpose of collecting information, inter¬ 
changing views, and devising plans of concerted action for the destruction of the insects, 
and tor a common defense against their ravages. Both the correction of exaggerated 
reports, and the promotion of an intelligent apprehension of the actual evil to bo en¬ 
countered, it is believed, would result from this course, while the hope of thus attaining 
practical means of mutual protection certainly justifies a united and energetic effort 
in behalf of an object common to tbo public welfare. 

It is the concurrent bolief of all who have given close attention to the subject that 
it is practicable to destroy the pests in great measure or to insure a vast mitigation of 
the worst results, by the timely, concerted, and persistent efforts of the several com¬ 
munities directly concerned, and the employment of simple agencies readily available. 
To this end I have taken pains to collect, from the most reliable sources, information of 
the several modes w hich have been successfully employed, w'hicli I here detail for tbo 
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consideration of all concerned, and I earnestly invoke the united and resolute action of 
the people in a manful defense agaiust a common enemy: 

First. The crushing of the insects by rollers and other implements, and the catching 
of them by bags and traps during the seasou of copnlntiou or mating, when by reason 
of their stupid and inactive condition they may be destroyed in vast numbers. This 
isthe first and vital step toward their destruction, .and can be resorted to immediately, 
the insects being in the condition named from about the middle of August variously 
until the approach of cold weather. 

Second. The plowing under deeply of the eggs and the thorough harrowing of the 
bare, dry kuolls and other comparatively small, warm spots where the eggs are depos¬ 
ited, so as to dislodge them from their cells or pods, which destroys their germinating 
power. New breaking being a favorite resort for such egg deposits, this mode of de¬ 
struction is readily available in the ordinary course of farm-work, for which purpose 
these operations should be delayed till as late a period in the fall as practicable. 

Third. Co-operative action for the preservation of the prairie-grass until the proper 
season for its burning in the spring, by means of extended fire-guards along township 
boundaries or other large areas, to be accomplished by means of plowed strips or by 
wide parallel furrows and the caroful burning of the intervening space. The turning 
of tbe grass thus preserved, when filled with the young grasshoppers in the spnug, has 
been found to be a very effectual means for their wholesalo destruction. 

Fourth. The placing of loose straw on or near the hatching-places, into which the 
young insects gather for protection from the oold in early spring, where they may be 
destroyed by fixing the straw at a proper time. To this end straw Bhould be carefully 
saved and not needlessly destroyed at thrashing-time. 

Fifth. The construction of deep, narrow ditches, with deeper pits at intervals, as a 
defense against the approaching insects in their infant condition. Into these the 
young, when comparatively helpless, accumulate in vast numbers and perish. 

Sixth. The sowing of grain in 44 lands ” or strips, fifty to one hundred feet wide, 
leaving narrow vacant spaces through which to run deep furrows and construct ditches 
into which the yonng grasshoppers may be driven and destroyed. 

Seventh. Tbe catching of the insects at various stages, and especially when young 
a and comparatively inactive, by means heretofore employed, and by such improved in- 
* strumeuts and processes as our experience may suggest. 

Eighth. And, finally, the driving of tbe winged and matured enemy from the 
ripening grain by passing over it stretched ropes continually to and fro, aided by 
annoying smoke from burning straw or other smudges, and by loud and discordant 
noises made by striking tin vessels, and by shrieking and yelling with the voice, which 
are said to aid in disturbing the pests and inducing their flight. 

Let the common enemy be thus fought at every stage of his existence and at every 
point of his attack. Each one of the modes here prescribed will doubtless aid to 
reduce the grand total of the annual destrnction, while all of them, faithfully pursued 
ju succession, together with other methods to be devised, it is confidently believed, 
will achieve substantial exemption from loss, or avert its saddest effects. But should 
all means fail, there will remaiu the consciousness of having made such helpful and 
assiduous attempts as deserved success. 

The danger of weakening the habit of self-reliance among the people, os well as the 
difficulty of reaching the most worthy recipients of public aid, renders the distribu¬ 
tion of seed-grain and other assistance heretofore extended to the sufferers of very 
questionable policy; aud I feel it my duty to warn all persons against relying upon 
public aid of this character. Whatever action may be taken by the next legislature 
or by Congress should wisely contemplate future protection rather than indemnity for 
past losses, and, if practicable, should discriminate in favor of such as evince a dispo¬ 
sition to help themselves. At all events, if aid or succor of any kind or from any 
quarter may reasonably be expected, it will be both better deserved and better em¬ 
ployed after courageous and determined efforts shall have been made for self-protection. 

J. S. PILSBUKY, Governor . 

At the grasshopper conference, Prof. 0. D. Wilber made the follow¬ 
ing important suggestions regarding the remedial measures to be taken: 

The objects sought to be attained by this meeting are two, viz: 

1. The securing of national aid in prosecuting inquiries aud research concerning the 
locusts in the distant or mountain regions, where they are said to originate, with a 
view of ascertaining such facts as may assist in exterminating them at their source or 
native haunts. 

2. To discuss such plans as may be advisable in defending the localities now threat¬ 
ened. by them during the coming year of ld77, or such regions as are now occupied by 
their eggs. 

There is no doubt ns regards the assistance sought for from the Government. The 
emergency is so great aud applies to so many millions of inhabitants, and nearly one- 
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half of onr commonwealth, that oar reprenentatives and governors and others in 
authority will all unite in obtaining the aid needed to prosecute the scientific research 
referred to. 

The subject which most concerns ns is the adoption of any or all the successful 
means already known, or such as may bo provided, for a general and systematic cru¬ 
sade against locusts next year. 

It is not certaiu that we shall have the impending invasion in 1877. They may 
wholly disappear, as they did from Iowa in the spring of 1867, without doing any 
damage. 

Within the last thirty days I have examined many thousands of the eggjs in South¬ 
eastern Nebraska, and find a large proportion already destroyed. Those in the hard 
ground, such as roadsides, are best preserved; while those in soft ground, such os 
stubble corn-fields, or gardens, are to a very great extent carried away or consumed by 
some predatory insect. But whatever the results may be in the spring, it is wise 
meanwhile to disseminate among the people everywhere descriptions of every known 
device or remedy, whether mechanical or chemical, by which we may secure partial, 
if not good, average crops. The people are generally uninformed on this subject; 
they d<*not know w'bat to do. Arm them with reliable facts, modes of destruction, 
and we will have a home army of millions of men, who will fight vigorously for their 
farms and gardens. 

Those who understand these matters in Nebraska have succeeded in driving off hordes 
of these locusts and saving their crops. Governor Furnas, who last year lost heavily 
by them, has now no fear either os to his farm or nursery. “ He has met the enemy and 
they are his.” His modes are exceedingly simple, as he has explained them. Another 
man in this same connty raised one huudred acres of wheat by making a ditch as a 
harrier against the creeping, unfledged locusts ; the ditch sloping to the coming hosts, 
hut steep on the other side. 

One man, in 8aline County, invented a long box and placed it on wheels, so that it 
would catch all the locusts os it approached them. By this means he saved his corn¬ 
field. 

Another man, in York Conuty, burned brimstone in a large pan with a long handle, 
and drew it through his corn-tield after the flying locusts bad taken the couutry, and- 
he was successful iu saving his entire crop. 

Again, the Meunonites came to Nebraska in 1874, and when they saw the first inva¬ 
sion of locusts in August of that year did uot mind them in the least; nor have they 
manifested any concern or alarm since. The reason is, the Mennonites were familiar 
with them in Russia, and knew how to fight, them successfully. 

Some of their modes, in addition to catting ditches, are as follows: In the spring, as 
the loensts begin to appear, they are driven, by pushing them with brush or brooms, 
to the grass or prairie, which isset on fire—that is, just that portion of the prairie which 
has received the horde from the plowed field. The prairie-fire is then pnt out; and as 
they appear day by day, more locusts are driven to the grass, which is also burned, aud 
so on until all have been destroyed. 

When the locusts are coming iu swarms from abroad, the Mennonites build small 
smoke-fires, with dry or damp straw orprairie-grass, making fires at intervals of a few 
rods over a forty or eighty acre field. These fires or smokes are kept until the locusts 
have passed over, and in this mauner the crop is wholly or partly saved. 

But it is necessarv to familiarize the people with these cheap aud simple modes of 
destruction; and while much can be done through the press, mnch more can be done 
by orgauizing the counties, towns, and districts or precincts into locust clubs, under 
the authority or direction of the governor of each State or Territory, who may send 
some competent person or persons over the State to assist in perfecting such organiza¬ 
tions and selecting the most available men as local committees, who can receive and 
distribute such printed matter as the governor may, from time to time, forward for 
distribution. In this way a whole State may be thoroughly organized for the cam¬ 
paign, and the entire population will become enthusiastic in preparing for and carry¬ 
ing on this warfare. 

For other useful hints and suggestions the reader is referred to an 
article “On the means of destroying the grasshopper,” by V. Mots* 
chulsky, translated from the Russian by Prof. W. W. Turner, and pub¬ 
lished in the Smithsonian Report for 1858. 

It has also been shown that the most young may be destroyed by good 
cultivation and a constant stirring of the soil. Swarms of winged 
locusts may be in part driven off by smudges, or in grain-fields by 
hitching a long rope to a horse and dragging it over the grain, thus 
disturbing the locusts and driving them off. But after all they are only 
driven from one field to another, aud it is almost impossible to drive 
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them oft* od an extensive scale. Among the more general preventive 
measures to be adopted on the plains and prairies of the West is the 
planting of forests on as extensive a scale as possible. Farms should 
be hedged in with growth of coniferous trees, willows, and perhaps the 
Eucaliptus can be planted on the plains of Colorado, Montana, and Da¬ 
kota, while hard and pine trees can be planted in the State eastward of 
the plains. Mr. G. M. Dawson has clearly brought out the fact that 
extensive forests prove, au effectual barrier to the flight of locusts, and 
in the Eastern States as well as California grasshoppers do not swarm 
as they do in the treeless plains and prairies of the West, the main cause, 
next to the climate, being undoubtedly the prevalence of extensive for¬ 
ests. As the far West becomes more thickly settled and trees become 
planted, the ravages of the locust will be checked and their breediug 
places disturbed and diminished. Meanwhile it may be suggested that 
the State and General Government should foster the planting of forests 
along railways and highways, and bounties should be given to aid in 
this direction. Farmers should co-operate through the medium of their 
granges and other organizations. Moreover, we believe the time has 
come in this country for legislation to promote co-operation among agri¬ 
culturists in dealing with the locust, army and cotton worm, chinch- 
bug, canker and tent worms, and other injurious insects. The active 
and forehanded do not need the stimulus of legislation, but there are 
always enough idle and thriftless members of a farming as well as any 
other community who ought to be compelled to labor in common with 
their neighbors in resisting the attacks of injurious insects. When in 
one season, as in the summer of 1874, the country loses $50,000,000 from 
the attacks of the locust alone, the matter is sufficiently grave to attract 
the attention of legislatures. If education is compulsory and vagrancy 
is a legal offense, surely want of co-operation on the part of the few 
should be punishable by law. In my first annual report on the injurious 
and beneficial insects of Massachusetts, for 1871,1 made the following 
suggestion in this direction : 

While a few are well informed as to the losses sustained by injnrous insects, and nse 
means to ward off their attacks, their efforts are constantly foiled by the negligence of 
their neighbors. As illustrated so well by the history of the incursions of the army-worm 
and canker-worm, it is only by a combination between farmers and orchardists that 
these and other pests can be kept under. The matter can be best reached by legislation. 
We have fish and game laws; why should we not have an insect-law f Why should we 
not frame a law providing that farmers, and all owning a garden or orchard, should co¬ 
operate in taking preventive measures against injurious insects, snoh as the early or 
late planting of cereals to avert the attacks of the wheat-midge or Hessian-fly. the burn¬ 
ing of stubble in t.he autumn and spring to destroy the joint-worm, the combined use of 
proper remedies against the canker-worm, the various cut-worms, and other noxious 
caterpillars f A law carried out by a proper State entomological constabulary, if it 
may be so designated, would compel the idle and shiftless to clear their farms and gar¬ 
dens of noxious animals. 

State legislation has also lately been agitated by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 

A large proportion of the breediug-gronndsof the locnst are situated 
on the Indian reservations. Gould not the Indians be compelled to 
search for the eggs and bring them in to the Government posts and be 
paid in food and clothing f It would not, perhaps, be a difficult matter 
to compel them to collect both eggs and winged locusts, under the direc¬ 
tion of Government officials, and thus habits of industry be fostered, 
and additional inducements thus be held out to keep them on their res* 
ervations. 

Locusts may also be eaten as food. Millions of people in the Old 
World find locusts a nutritious and palatable diet 5 why should not the 
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Itulians be induced to eat them f In times of famine conld not the set¬ 
tlers be brought to store them up and eat them! Prom the writer’s own 
experience locusts may be roasted and eaten with somewhat of a relish, 
and Professor Riley in his entomological reports has discussed this sub¬ 
ject at length. 

It is stated in the Bulletin Mensuel de la Soci6t6 d’Acclimation, (Au¬ 
gust, 1875), that Dr. Morran, a physician at Douarnenez, in Finist6re,kas 
thought of utilizing the African locust as bait for the sardine-fishery in 
the maritime districts of the coast of Mancha and the Atlantic Ocean. 
The doctor hopes to substitute this new bait for that employed until 
now under the name of roe (rogne), and the price of which, always 
increasing, is injurious to the interests of French fishermen. The 
locusts cooked in salt water are dried in the sun and ground. The 
j>owder obtained seems to make as good bait as roe. It has a dark color 
like that of the pickled roe of Norway. It preserves all the nutritive 
qualities of the locust It re absorbs the pickle, and is fatty, unctuous, 
and soft to the touch. Besides, it falls to the bottom of the water, re¬ 
sembling the flesh of craw fish, comminuted and dried fish, of which the 
sardiues are very fond. The insect can be put up in different ways, as 
made into biscuit, pickled, salted, pressed, or dried in the sun. Differ¬ 
ent methods of preparation have been tried; cooked and salted, the 
insects can be piled up in cakes, so as to be easily packed and trans¬ 
ported. They can also be thrown alive, pell-mell, into brine and pressed. 
The first of these methods is employed by the Arabs. The Society of 
Agriculture of Algeria recommends smothering the locusts in soes, then 
drying in the sun. The bait prepared in these different modes has been 
tried at Douarnenez with good results. The sardines bit at them eagerly. 
It appears that in the bodies of a great number of sardines there have 
been found on examination the remains of locusts which the fish had 
swallowed. This last fact, stated officially, has well satisfied the mari¬ 
time population of Douarnenez. 

This, possibly, opens up a new industry for the inhabitants of locust- 
ridden districts in the West, who can put up in locust-years large quan¬ 
tities of bait for the market East. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In conclusion, we believe that the locust-years may in the future be 
predicted by our meteorologists, and Government attention should be 
directed to this subject, and special consideration on the part of our 
Weather-Signal Bureau and meteorologists should be given during the 
future to the study of meteorological cycles. Years of unusual heat 
and dryness, which are forerunners of locust invasions, may, we believe, 
in the future be predicted, and farmers warned, while State laws provide 
that in years of plenty, at least in the frontier States, stores of grain be 
amassed for a year of famine. Thus, by the predictions of locust-years, 
by the planting of forests, and the free use of the telegraph in herald- 
iug their migrations, and the publication in the newspapers of daily 
bulletins of their direction and progress, and when they are present the 
enforcement of territorial and State laws, as well as bounties for the 
eggs and young, we believe that millions of property will be saved to 
the country, and the intelligence and wisdom of the American people 
be evinced in the truly agricultural as it already has in the mechanical 
arts. 
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SUMMARY OF OUR PRESENT KNOWLEDGE OF THE LOCUST. 

1 . The eggs are laid an inch below the surface of the ground in July, 
August, and September, as the latitude varies; and the young hatch iu 
April aud May, becoming fledged in about seven weeks from early in 
June until the last, swarming from the first of July until last of Septem¬ 
ber. Birds and insects eat the eggs and young, and a mite, Tachina fly, 
and hair-worms iufest the adults. 

2 . While the Rocky Mountain locust occurs permanently on the east¬ 
ern slope of the Rocky Mountains, on the high, dry plateaus between 
4,000 and 7,000 feet elevation, the district liable to its periodical inva¬ 
sions is between latitudes 30° and 52°, and longitudes 102° and 93°. It 
occurs, though of smaller size, iu California and New England, and prob¬ 
ably in British America from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

3. Its migrations take place at irregular intervals during or after hot 
or dry seasons, when immense swarms are borue from the Rocky Mount¬ 
ain plateau by the prevailing westerly and northwesterly winds, some¬ 
times 500 or 1,000 miles, into British America, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri, and Texas, where they lay their eggs. 

4. The progeny of the emigrant swarms return the following season 
in a general northwest direction for at least hundreds of miles, to near 
the original habitat on the plains. 

5. The periodical invasions may after a while be predicted with more 
or less certainty should Government take measures to appoint suitable 
persons to observe them, or delegate the task to the Weather-Signal 
Bureau; meanwhile, by the use of the telegraph, the arrival of swarms 
may be announced several days in advance. 

6 . In years of plenty in the border States and Territories, grain should 
be stored up for use in locust-years. 

7. Preventive measures, such as planting of forests along lines of rail¬ 
roads, around towns and extensive farms; the use of irrigation, oiling 
ditches and canals, bonfires aud prairie-fires, rolling the soil, and collection 
of eggs; bounties to be paid by Government in the Territories, or by the 
local authorities in the States infested, for the egg-sacs. 

8 . Co-operation among farmers and others in resisting the attacks of 
insects to be enforced by proper legislation, both in the Territories and 
border States. 

9. We still need more light on the natural history and migrations of 
the locust, and the United States Government should appoint entomol¬ 
ogists, who should study the locust comprehensively for several years in 
succession. Local entomologists should be appointed for each Territory, 
and the border State legislatures should appoint salaried entomologist^ 
to further study and report on the locust, and serve for a term of years 
until the entire subject be studied, and the knowledge thus acquired be 
freely diffused among the agricultural community. 

FURTHER INFORMATION NEEDED. 

It may be found on subsequent examination that some, if not many, 
so-called facts and inductions from such facts given in this report are 
erroneous. Indeed, regarding the laws regulating the migrations of the 
locust, the greater the number of facts observed, and the greater the 
area of observation, the less certain seem the opinions already formed 
by entomologists. Repeated observations by reliable entomologists and 
the careful sifting of facts recorded by unscientific observers are needed 
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before we can decide wbat is true and what is erroneous in the published 
accounts of the western locust. 

The following points need to be especially studied and cleared up: 

1 . How early in the summer are the eggs laid in Minnesota? 

2 . The direction of flight and history of the newly-fledged swarms in 
Minnesota particularly, as well as in Texas and Indian Territory. 

3. Is the supposed northwesterly return-flight of the locust from 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri late in June an invariable occurrence, 
or do the swarms fly in other directions? 

4. What is the fate of those early summer swarms; and (a) do they 
lay eggs in the region directly east of the Rocky Mountains, or (b) fly 
north into British America, or are they scattered on the plains midway 
between the border States and the Rocky Mountain plateau, and lay 
eggs for swarms which afflict the border States the following year; or 
(c) do they fail to reach favorable breeding-places and lay but few eggsf 

5. The exceptions to the northwest direction of the migrations fh>m 
the border States should be fully stated, and if there be such exceptions, 
the causes, local or meteorological, carefully inquired into. 

6 . Ascertain in Minnesota the length of time between the acquisition 
of wings and oviposition. 

7. Make experiments on the vitality of the eggs. The eggs of the 
.Europeo-Asiatic locust survive a temperature of—26° Fahr. 

8 . Do cold, wet springs and thawing and freezing late in the winter 
destroy the eggs ? 

9. Do the locusts always copulate immediately after acquiring wings f 

10. Duration of the sexual act—(mote than 20 minutes?) 

11. How many times does the same female receive the male? 

12 . How many males will a single female receive ? 

13. How many females will a single male impregnate? 

14. How many times does the same female lay eggs ? 

15. Does a female lay more than one packet of eggs? 

16. Does a female lay more than one packet of eggs after a single 
impregnation ? 

17. State the average number of eggs laid in a packet. 

18. State the number of days after copulation before the eggs are 
laid—(more or less than seven days !) 

19. Does Caloptenus spretus copulate with other, and what, species; 
does it hybridize with other species, particularly femur-rubrum, or var. 
atlanis? Are the hybrids (if any are produced) fertile? 

20 . State observed fnot estimated) rapidity of movement of swarms 
in the larval state, ana whether they migrate in the morning or evening, 
or both ? 

21. After which molt do the young locusts begin to assemble in small 
flocks and mass with larger ones—after the first or second molt? 

22 . Do the young wingless locusts move and feed by night? 

23. Do the swarms of winged locusts descend toward sunset, and at 
what time? At what time do they take wing in the morning? 

24. Make careful observations as to the influence of the wind on their 
migrations. Are they wholly dependent on favorable winds to bear 
them on in the course they usually take, and do the locusts wait for 
favorable winds ? 

25. Ascertain western limits of Caleptenus spretus , and the range of 
its var. atlanis . 
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The Eastern Red-Legged Locust, Acrydium femur-rubrum De Geer; Caloptenu % 
femur-nbrum White (Plate LXII, Fig. 5 b). —A medium-sized grasshopper, the male dif¬ 
fering chiefly from the male spretus in the end of the abdomen not being notched, 
bnt rounded and much blnnter; ranging from Labrador and Canada to the Paoifio 
Coast, inclnding the border States and the Mississippi Valley, not extending south of 
latitude 35°, occasionally in dry seasons becoming very destructive and gathering in 
local swarms, bnt not commonly migrating far from its breeding-place. 

All that has been published in regard to the breeding-habits of the 
eastern red-legged locust is the following passage iu Harris’s Treatise 
on the Injurious Insects of Massachusetts: “ It comes to maturity with 
us by the latter part of July; some broods, however, a little earlier, 
and others later. It is most plentiful and destructive during the months 
of August and September, and does not disappear till some time in 
October.” Of the larva and its habits we have nothing on record, but 
it is probable that it hatches late in May and early in June, and as the 
latitude varies becomes winged in seven or eight weeks or sooner. I 
have observed the locusts copulating and laying their eggs at Amherst, 
Mass., during the middle and last of September, after the first frosts, 
and they continue doing so into October. While they oviposit in the 
soil of upland meadows and hay-fields, they are more commonly seen in 
hard gravelly paths in company with (Edipoda , Sordida , and Carolina , 
and other grasshoppers. Having put a few into a glass jar partly filled 
with dirt I was able to observe the process. 

I placed several 0. femur-rubrum under glass in a vessel filled with 
gravelly soil. The insect in boring into the ground brings the end of 
its abdomen forward so as to be nearly perpendicular to the rest of the 
body. The end of the abdomen, armed with its stout spines, is then 
slowly thrust down, not being retracted during the operation unless the 
insect is disturbed. The hole thus made is not over an inch deep and 
about one-fifth of an inch in diameter. Plate LXIV, Fig. 4, represents 
this species after the hole has been made. The size and form of the 
egg-sac and eggs is shown on the right of the figure. It is 15 milli¬ 
meters long and 5 millimeters in diameter, the eggs being shown 
through the thin wall of the sac, which in those I have seen is thinner 
and lighter than in C. spretus , the amount of the spongy substance se¬ 
creted by the insect being perhaps less. I have ventured to represent 
a mass of this glutinous matter coming from the body of the female. It is 
possible that the drawing (made by Mr. Emerton, from a sketch made by 
myself from life) is incorrect in this particular. The spongy glutinous 
substance (probably a modified silky secretion) may be deposited in 
part at first and the eggs arranged in it, passing out of the end of the 
oviduct singly.* The cockroach ejects her eggs all at once and con¬ 
tained in a sac. In the egg-sacs which I observed the eggs were not 
arranged so regularly as iu those of the Rocky Mountain locust. During 
the process the abdomen is nearly half longer than usual and greatly 
distended. The eggs are curved cylindrical, of the same form as in C. 
spi'etus, but considerably smaller, being 4 millimeters in length. The 
chorian is pitted in the same manner, and there is a similar constriction 
at the posterior end. 

In (Edipoda sordida the egg-mass is 14 millimeters long and 5 milli¬ 
meters in diameter. The eggs are of the usual size and 5 millimeters 
in length. 

From Mr. S. J. Smith’s description (Proceedings of the Portland 
Society of Natural History) of the mode of oviposition in Choealtis eon- 

9 Mr. W. S. Dallas thinks that the glntinons mass is first prod need by the ineect, and 
the eggs afterward laid in it. (Zoological Record for 1867.) Further observations are 
necessary to determine this point; they can (p. 4C0) easily be made, however. 
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spma, it woald appear that the eggs are probably laid singly, and 
that the glutinous substance which afterward becomes spongy and hard 
is exnded before and during the extension of the eggs, which are each 
arranged with more or less care so as to pack most closely, forming a 
cylindrical egg-mass. By means of the anal appendages the female 
excavates in soft, rotten wood a smooth round hole about an eighth of 
an inch in diameter. The eggs are placed in two rows, one on each 
side, and inclined so that, beginning at the end of the hole, each egg 
overlies the next in the same row by about half its length. The aper¬ 
ture is closed by a little disk of a hard, gummy substance. While bor¬ 
ing their holes a frothy fluid is emitted from some part of the abdomen; 
but whether it serves to soften the wood or to lubricate the appendages 
and the sides of the hole, 1 did not determine. 

When the hole is made and while the eggs are being deposited, the 
• female sits with her body inclined at a low angle, the ends of the folded 
wings resting on the ground, and the fore and middle pair of feet in 
their usual position, the body being mainly supported by the hind legs* 
which are placed as drawn in the figure, resting firmly on the ground, 
not elevated as in Biley’s figure of C. spretus . A female in confinement, 
September 24, at Amherst, Mass., was observed at 2 p. m. with its ab¬ 
domen deeply inserted in the soil; at 3.10 p. m. it began to withdraw 
with much deliberation its abdomen ; it stopped during the process of 
extraction, having withdrawn its abdomen about a quarter of an inch 
out of the hole; at 3.20 p. nK it entirely withdrew its abdomen. It had 
laid twenty eggs, naked, in a mass, not having deposited around them 
any appreciable amount of glutinous matter, though the dirt formed 
a partial covering for it. This female lived several days after, when I 
killed it to examine the ovaries, in which were fifteen ovarian eggs from 
one-third to one-half the size of the ripe eggs. 

Another C. femur-rubrum was observed in the act of laying for a 
hour and a half, but the beginning and end of the process was not ob¬ 
served. It seems probable from these observations that the process re¬ 
quires at least more than two hours, and this being the case it is possible 
that the eggs are laid singly, otherwise the mass might be deposited at 
once, in a few minutes. During the process the females are not easily 
disturbed. 

Several (Edipoda sordida and Carolina were observed laying in the 
gravelly walk which I frequented every day for a week or fortnight. 
An (E . sordida in confinement was observed beginning to bore its hole, 
pushing the dirt backward and forward with its spines on the abdomen. 
The duration of the process of copulation not observed. 

Dr. Harris has collected, in passages often quoted, the accounts of 
their ravages in Northern New England during the last century. They 
appeared most frequently in Maine and were alarmingly abundant in 
the summers of 1743,1749,1754,1756; in Vermont, in 1797,1798. They 
were not afterward noticed by locsl historians until 1821 or 1822. I con¬ 
dense the following account, the best we can get here, of their migra¬ 
tions, by Dr. N. T. True, communicated to Mr. 8. H. Scudder and pub¬ 
lished in full in the “Final Report of the United States Geological Survey 
of Nebraska, 77 &c., by F. V. Hayden, 1872. The year 1821 or 1822 was 
an unusually dry season during the summer months. They devoured 
the clover and herds-grass, and even nibbled the rake and pitchfork 
handles made of white ash. “As soon as the hay was cut, and they had 
eaten every living thing from the ground, they removed to the adjacent 
crops of grain, completely stripping the leaves; climbing the naked 
stalks, they would eat off the stems of wheat and rye just below the 
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bead, and leave them to drop to the ground. • • • • Ifheir next 
attack was upon the Indian corn and potatoes. They stripped the leaves 
and ate oat the silk from the corn, so that it was rare to harvest a full 
ear. Among forty or fifty bushels of corn spread ont in the dry-room, 
not an ear coaid be found not mottled with detached kernels. While 
these insects were more than usually abundant in the town generally, 
it was in the field I have described that they appeared in the greatest 
intensity. After they had stripped everything from the field they began 
to emigrate in countless numbers. * * • * They crossed the high¬ 
way and attacked the vegetable-garden. I remember the curious ap¬ 
pearance of a large, flourishing bed of red onions, whose tops they first 
literally ate up, and, not contented with that, devoured the interior of 
the bulb's, leaving the dry external covering in place. • * * • The 
leaves were stripped from the apple-trees. They entered the house in 
swarms, reminding one of the locusts of Egypt, aud as we walked they 
would rise in countless numbers and fly away in clouds. As the nights 
grew cooler, they collected on the spruce and hemlock stumps and log 
fences, completely covering them, eating the moss and decomposed sur¬ 
face of the wood, and leaving the surface clean and new. They would 
perch on the west side of a stump where they could feel the warmth of 
the sun, and work around to the east side in the morning as the sun re¬ 
appeared. The foot-paths in the fields were literally covered with their 
excrements. 

“ Daring the latter part of August and the first of September, when the 
air was still dry, and for several days in succession, a high wind pre¬ 
vailed from the northwest, the locusts frequently rose in the air to ao 
immense height. By looking up at the sky in the middle of a clear day, 
as nearly as possible in the direction of the sun, one may descry a 
locust at a great height. These insects could thus be seen in swarms, 
appearing like so many thistle-blows as they expanded their wings and 
were borne along toward the sea before the wind; myriads of them were 
drowned in Casco Bay; and I remember hearing that they frequently 
dropped on the decks of coasting-vessels. Cart-loads of dead bodies 
remained in the fieldB, forming in spots a tolerable coating of manure. 

“ It was an object of cariosity to me, then a boy, to catch some of the 
largest locusts, and turn up their wings to find the little red parasite 
which covered their bodies. This might have done something toward 
hastening their destruction, although it did not prevent the ravages on 
the crops. 

“ During the years necessary to clear up the forests on the sandy lands 
in the vicinity, it was no uncommon thing to have the crops seriously 
injured by these locusts, but never, to my knowledge, to the extent de¬ 
scribed above. 

“In response to my special inquiries concerning the flight of these 
insects, my correspondent replied as follows: 1 1 do not remember ever 
to have witnessed the flight of these grasshoppers to auy extent, except 
during the year mentioned and the preceding one. Nor do I ever 
recollect a time when the wind blew so steadily for days in succession 
from the northwest, generally rising soon after midday and going down 
with the sun. I have no meteorological record, but speak from memory.’ 

“ The town of Pownal was principally settled after the opening of the 
present century. As the lands were cleared, the Canada thistle and 
other species sprang up in great quantities; when they ripened, the 
wind spoken of as occnrring at that time carried off immeuse numbers 
of the thistle-blows to the ocean. I was wont to spend hours in my 
boyhood lying on the ground and directing my eyes as near as 1 could 
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to the sun, to watch tbe thistle-blows as they passed across or near its 
disk. I think I could have seen them in this situation several hundred 
feet high. I injured my eyes permanently by indulging in this amuse¬ 
ment. Whether the grasshoppers ever rose to so great a height I do 
not know, but I think that they generally flew at a lower level. Alto¬ 
gether they would rise in clouds as one approached them; it was only 
an occasional one that would rise higher, and fly off before the wind, 
and then only when the wind was blowing freshly. They did not fly 
with their heads directly before the wind, but seemed to rise in the air, 
set their wings in motion, and suffer themselves to be borne along by 
the current. They generally, perhaps always, rose in the afternoon, 
when the sun was hot and the wind blowing freshly.”—(Prom accounts 
furnished by Dr. N. T. True, Bethel, Me., February 28 and March 10, 
1868.) 

In Ohio and Pennsylvania, according to Mr. A. S. Taylor, tbe grass¬ 
hoppers made their appearance in vast numbers. In 1859 Mr. Schenck, 
of Franklin, Warren County, Ohio, wrote to the Ohio Farmer: “Last 
year we had millions of them ; this year we have hundreds of millions.” 
For five years, he says, they have been increasing on his farm, and he 
tears that unless some means are discovered for their destruction they 
will totally ruin his own and his neighbors’ clover-fields. The speed 
of the Central Railroad locomotives is considerably decreased by the 
immense swarms of grasshoppers between Lancaster and Philadelphia. 
One engineer stated that his train was forty minutes behind owiug to 
the number of grasshoppers on the track, and that he used twenty 
buckets of sand, which was thrown on the rail in front of the driving- 
wheels, to enable him to get along at all, Improbable as this story may 
appear, its truth is vouched for by the engineer above alluded to. (Hay¬ 
den’s Report on Nebraska, 1872.) In 1868, locusts, principally the red- 
legged species, appeared, according to Riley, in countless myriads in 
Ohio, invading the vineyards, “destroying entire rows, defoliating the 
viues, and sucking out the juices of the berries. In the same year I 
saw them in countless millions in many parts of Illinois and Missouri. 
They actually stripped many corn-fields in these States, and had not the 
crops been unusually abundant, would have caused some suffering. 
They were very destructive to flower and vegetable gardens. In 1869 
they were, if anything, worse than in 1868. I remember that in the 
vicinity of Saint Louis, in addition to their ordinary injuries, they 
stripped the tops of Norway spruce, balsam-fir, and European larch; 
took the blossoms off Lima beans, severed grape-stems, and ate numer¬ 
ous holes into apples and peaches, thereby causing them to rot. They 
were indeed abundant all over Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, and even Ken¬ 
tucky, but attracted no attention east.”—(Riley’s Seventh Report.) 

In the year 1871, the summer of which was dry, while I was in Orono, 
Me., in July reports came froth Aroostook County that the hay-crop 
was being devoured by the locusts; and in August the evil became still 
worse, and they attacked the other crops, and became more or less de¬ 
structive all over the State. They also, as quoted by Riley from 
the Monthly Report of the Agricultural Department, abounded in Ply¬ 
mouth County, Massachusetts, and in Vermont, as well as in Wayne 
County, Pennsylvania. In 1872, they were very abundant in New 
Hampshire, and in 1874 they were destructive in Missouri. In 1875 they 
were very abundant in the salt-marshes of Essex, Mass., as I was in¬ 
formed by a summer-resident there. 

In 1876, in the Monthly Report of the Department of Agriculture for 
July, it was noted as injurious “in Sullivan, N. H. In Franklin, Va., 
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it was very destructive on tobacco; as also in Person, N. 0.; in Cherokee, 
Ala.; in Robertson and Montgomery, Tenn.” In the Report for Novem¬ 
ber and December, it is stated that “ Owsley, Ky., reports a great 
destruction of early-sown wheat by a grasshopper, which is most proba¬ 
bly the Caloptmus femur-rubrumJ 9 

Besides the localities given by Professor Thomas, I have received a male 
from California, near San Francisco, through Mr. Henry Edwards. The 
specimen was submitted to Mr. Scudder, who identified it. Mr. Walker* 
gives the following localities for it: “Arctic America; presented by Sir 
John Richardson. Arctic America; presented by Dr. Rae. Vancou¬ 
ver’s Island-Nova Scotia; from Lieutenant Redman’s collection. West 
coast of America; presented by Captain Kellett and Lieutenant Wood,” 
etc. 

On the map showing the distribution of this species, I have represented 
it as occurring over the whole of Labrador, for if it is found in Arctic 
America, it must be found there. During a residence of six weeks in 
the summer of 1860 at the mouth of Esquimaux River, Straits of Belle 
Isle, I never met with any Orthoptera. I heard, however, of grasshop¬ 
pers about 20 miles in the interior, but they were very few in number. 
In the summer of 1864, while entomologizing at different points as far 
north as Hopedale, I never saw any. 

We still need information regarding the southern and southeastern 
limits. I have also indicated on the map the approximative limits of 
the area where it has been found to be destructive at certain seasons. 

Description .—Grizzled with dirty olive and brown ; a black spot extending from the 
eyes along the sidos of the thorax ; an obliqne yellow line on each side or the body 
beneath tne wings; a row of dusky brown spots along the middle of the wing-covers, 
and the hindmost shanks and feet blood-red, with black spines. The wings are trans¬ 
parent, with a very pale greenish-yellow tint next to the body, and are netted with brown 
lines. The hindmost thighs have two large spots on the upper side, and the extremity 
black; but are red below and yellow on the inside. The appendages at the tip of the 
body in the male are of a long triangular form. Length, from 0.75 to 1 inch; expan¬ 
sion of wings, 1.25 to 1.75 inches.—(Harris.) 

As this species, which is so common, varies considerably, I have concluded to give 
Dr. Harris’s description without change, adding the following: Vertex but slightly 
depressed, with a minute angular expansion in front of the eyes; frontal costa 
usually but slightly suloate; sides paraUel; eyes large and rather prominent. Elytra 
and wings generally a little longer than the abdomen. The cerci of the male rather 
broad and flat; apex of last ventral segment is entire and truncate. The yellow 
stripes on the side extend from the base of the wing to the insertion of the posterior 
femora. The ground color varies with localities ana age, and most of the specimens 
from one or two sections appear to have unspotted elytra; sometimes a reddish-brown 
tint prevails; at others a dark olive; at others a dark purplish-brown; yet the mark¬ 
ings generally remain the same.—(Thomas, Acridid® N. A.) 

Tub Destructive Locust of California, (Edipoda pelluoida Scudder. (E. atrox 
Scudder. (Plate LXIV, Fig. 5.) 

u A third species of grasshopper, unnamed as yet, belonging to the 
genus (Edipoda , appears to be the insect which has ravaged the culti¬ 
vated districts of California and Oregon, and the neighboring States 
and Territories. It probably ranges over the whole extent of country 
west of the Rocky Mountains and included within the limits of the 
United States. Mr. A. S. Taylor, in one of his articles in the Cali¬ 
fornia Farmer, subsequently communicated to the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion and published in their Report for 1858, describes the grasshopper 
as found near Monterey, and it is doubtless the migratory species which 
ravaged the State. It is a species of CEdipoda , which, from the devas- 

* Catalogue of the Specimens of Dermoptera Saltatoria in the Collection of the 
British Museum. Part iv. London, 1670. 
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tating nature of its ravages, may be called (Edipoda atrox , or the terri¬ 
ble grasshopper. To the best of my knowledge, it is the only species of 
the genns which has anywhere proved seriously and persistently injuri¬ 
ous to crops. Several species of the closely-allied genus Pachytylus 
have ravaged the fields of Eastern Europe and Asia; and it is interest¬ 
ing, in a zoological point of view, to find that California, whose insect 
fauna bears a much more general resemblance to the peculiar types of 
the Old World than to those characteristic of the opposite border of the 
New World, should in this case also harbor a devastating grasshopper so 
muoh more nearly allied to the destructive species of the Mediterranean 
than to those found upon the same continent with itself. 

Whether the (Edipodapellucida (atrox) or Caloptenus spretusls the spe¬ 
cies which has proved at times so destructive on the Pacific coast has 
been a tnatter of some uncertainty. Mr. Scudder (Hayden’s Report on 
the Geology of Nebraska, 1872) believes that it is this species, while Mr. 
Thomas (Monograph of Acrididce) thinks it must be C. spretus. As seen 
in the previous account of 0. spretus in California by Mr. Henry Edwards 
(p. ), he regards that locust as the destructive species. Concerning 

the habits of (E. pellucida in California, he writes me the following ex¬ 
plicit account: “ (Edipoda (Gamnula) atrox. This species is very abun¬ 
dant in the spring and early summer, but at present (1876) appears to be 
somewhat limited in its range as far as California is concerned. It is 
found only in our foot-hills, and has not, to my knowledge at least, been 
regarded as a very destructive insect I never saw it but once in very 
large swarms, and it then appeared to attach itself more to the pasture- 
grasses than to any growing crops, although there were plenty of fields 
of barley, oats, &c., in the neighborhood. It appears in its larval con¬ 
dition in April, and in the winged state in May, passing entirely out 
of existence by the middle of June. I have taken it sparingly in Ne¬ 
vada and in Vancouver’s Island, and have seen some specimens from 
Santa Rosa Island, but I am pret\v sure that it cannot be called a 
common insect in those localities.” Regarding its habits and distribu¬ 
tion in the East I quote as follows from Scudder’s Distribution of Insects 
in New Hampshire (Hitchcock’s Geology of New Hampshire, vol. 1): 
“This insect is silent in flight, and is a northern species, swarming in 
immense numbers among the White Mountains and on the dry summits 
of the country south of it. The top of Mount Prospect, near Plymouth, 
was covered with myriads of them in the autumn of 1873. It is found, 
however, as far south as Connecticut and Southern Illinois, and west to 
the latter region and Lake Superior.” Thomas states that he has found 
it in Montana.—(Acrididm of North America, p. 137.) 

Concerning this species, Professor Thomas remarks as follows in Hay¬ 
den’s Annual Report on the Geology of Montana for 1871, p. 458: 
“ Those who live in the East and have not seen a specimen of this spe¬ 
cies, can see it almost, if not exactly, represented in CE. pellucida of 
Scudder; in fact, Mr. Scudder’s description of this species agrees more 
exactly, if possible, with specimens from California, submitted to me 
this season, than his description of atrox? In his “ Synopsis of the 
.Acrididm of North America,” Hayden’s Survey, 1873, he again says: 
“ I give this species as distinct from (E . pellucida on the authority of 
Dr. Scudder, but I consider the two as identical, the only difference 
that I can see being that the median carina of atrox is severed, while 
that of pellucida is continuous. The coloration shows less difference 
than is often observed between different specimens of the same species 
from the same locality. In fact, my specimens of atrox agree more 
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exactly with Dr. Scadder’s description of pellucida than with that of 
atrox , with the exception given.’ 7 

Iam inclined, from the reasons above given, to regard atrox as a 
synonym of pellucida , and that its range agrees in the main with that of 
G2. Carolina , which is found on the Pacific coast (Vancouver’s Island), 
according to Walker, and probably Thomas. 

Mr. Henry Edwards, of San Francisco, kindly furnishes the following 
notes: 

“ This species is very abundant in the spring and early summer, but 
at present appears to be somewhat limited in its range as far as Cali¬ 
fornia is concerned. It is found only in our foothills, and has not, to my 
knowledge at least, been regarded as a very destructive insect. I never 
saw it but once in very large swarms, and it then appeared to attach 
itself more to the pasture grasses than to any growing crops, although 
there were plenty of fields of barley, oats, &e., in the neighborhood. It 
appears in its larval condition in April, and in the winged state in May, 
passing entirely out of existence by the middle of June. 1 have taken 
it sparingly in Nevada and in Vancouver Island, and have seen some 
specimens from Santa Rosa Island, but I am pretty sure that it cannot 
be called a common insect in those localities.” 

Description of the adult —Head nniform, pale brownish-yellow; the raised edge of 
the vertex dotted with fuscous ; a dark fuscous spot behind the eye, broadening poste¬ 
riorly, bnt not extending opou the pronotum. Antenn® as long as the head and pro- 
notum together, dull honey-yellow, growing dusky toward the tip. Pronotnm dark 
brownish-yellow, the sides darker anteriorly; median carina extending the whole 
length of the pronotnm, moderately raised, cut once by a transverse line a little in 
advance of the middle ; lateral cario® prominent, extending across the anterior two- 
thirds of the pronotum; anterior border of the pronotum smooth, very slightly angn- 
lated ; posterior border delicately marginate, bent at a very little more than a right 
angle, the apex ronnded; tegmina dull-yellowish on the basal half, with distinct 
fnsoons spots; toward the apex obscurely fuscous, with indistinct fnscons markings; 
humeral ridge yellowish, and, when the tegmina are in repose, inclosing a brownish 
fnscons triangular stripe; the spots are scattered mostly in the median field, consist¬ 
ing in the basal two-fifths of the tegmina of small ronndish spots, and one larger 
longitudinal spot in the middle of the basal half; there is a large irregnl&r spot in the 
middle of the tegmina, and beyond a smaller transverse spot, foUowed by indistinct 
markings; wings hyaline, slightly fuliginous at the extreme tip; the veins, especially 
in the apical half, fuscous; legs uniform brownish fuscous; apical half of spines of 
hind tibi® black. 

Length of body, 0.9 inoh ; of tegmina, 0.9 inch; of body and tegmina, 1.125 inches; 
of pronotum, 0.2 inch; of hind femora, 0.5 inch. 

It bears a strong resemblance to (Edipoda pellucida , Scndd., common in Northern New 
England.—(Scndder in Hayden’s Geological Report on Nebraska, 1872, p. 250.) 

The American Locust, Acrydium americanum Drury (Plate LXIV, Fig. 6.) 

This is one of our largest grasshoppers, being a little over two inches 
in length. It is occasionally very destructive to vegetation in the 
Southern States. According to Professor Thomas it occnrs in North 
Carolina, Southern States, Florida, Alabama, Texas (Scndder); Illinois, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, District of Columbia (Thomas); Virginia, New 
York (fDrury). I have observed it very abundantly in Virginia, at Dan¬ 
ville, in April and early in May. The figure (after Riley) is so good 
that further description is unnecessary. 

In the pupa state this species is occasionally destructive. I have re¬ 
ceived from Prof. D. S. Jordan specimens which I regard as the papas 
of this species, with the following notes on its habits: 

u While seining in Rome, Ga., in the Etowah River, I noticed, about 
July 25, a fence covered completely with large grasshoppers not folly 
fledged and extremely brilliant in color. They were very hyaline and of 
all shades from a clear pea-green to pale clear yellow and a sort of clear 
reddish amber (scarcely any two the same; all become pale yellow in 
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spirits) color. We found them so thick that we coaid collect them by the 
handful, and in consequence of their abundance and brilliancy (else I 
should not have noticed them) I secured a couple of quarts. All I have 
at hand I send by American Express to day, but will send a hundred 
more if you wish. 

“A negro who was mowing near told us that he had never seen that 
kind of grasshopper before and that they were destroying the cotton. 
We found no more in the neighborhood of Rome. 

“On a visit to Atlanta a week or so later we heard doleful complaints 
about a new sort of 4 hoppergrass 9 that was destroying everything, 
particularly tbe corn and cotton. This kind was said by the Atlanta 
papers and farmers generally to have been hitherto unknown in Georgia, 
and we were shown a lot of live specimens on a cotton-plant in a glass 
globe in the rooms of the State Agricultural Department at Atlanta. 
The officials asked us if that was not the terrible Kansas hopper. I 
knew just enough about those fellows to assure them that it was not. 

“Later (August 12), near Lookout Mountain on Chattanooga Creek, 
we saw several splendid fields of corn utterly devastated by these grass¬ 
hoppers. The silk was gone and all the leaves and the husks peeled 
down as close as if a sheep had been at them, or a rat. I suppose the 
corn was not worth cutting at all, not even for fodder. As usual, all the 
fences were covered. We collected here four hundred or five hundred 
and put them in a large wire cage of lizards and chameleons for the 
latter to feed on, but the insects tormented the reptiles so much that 
we had to throw them away.” 

This species, when winged, sometimes take flight in large swarms. The 
following account of a flight in Columbia, S. C., has been communicated 
to me by Professor Baird, assistant secretary of the Smithsopiau Insti¬ 
tution : 


Columbia, S. C., November 18, 1876. 

Prof. S. F. Baird, Washington , D. C.: 

I inclose you specimens of “locust” which made their appearance on Friday, No¬ 
vember 17, at about 9.30 p. m. Quantities could be gathered. I allowed my window 
to be used to exhibit them, and soon had to stop receiving them. I find they are 
locusts, from Wood’s description, but find also that the same insect has been a denizen 
here for a long time, by reference to a dried specimen which I have had for six months. 
A week prior to their visit attention was oalled to the “ speoks,” “ meteors,” “ birds,” 
&c., flying in front of the moon. I have no donbt they were an advance-guard of 
these locusts, as the under-wing is very brilliant in the light. I find they devour each 
other, but do not molest linen or cotton or paper in the window. I examined the 
faeces of the newly-arrived ones with the microscopes to judge of their last food, and 
found it to be woody fiber. The locusts were traveling from northwest to southeast. 

Respectfully, &o., 

E. E. JACKSON. 


Another swarm is described in the Monthly Report of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture as “ literally covering the streets” of Vevay, Ind., 
beginning to drop down at half-past 6 in the evening and continuing till 
8 p. m. This species has also swarmed in Suffolk County, Virginia, 
according to Mr. C. R. Dodge.—(Rural Carolinian, quoted by Riley, 
Seventh Report.) 


The Western Cricket, Anabrus simplex Haldeman and A. haldemani Girard.—Very 
destructive to crops of wheat and other cereals and to grass; a large, stout, dark, cricket¬ 
like insect. 

The “cricket” is especially injurious to crops in Utah, where it is very 
annoying and abundant* I have found it (A. Haldemani Girard, named 
by Mr. Scudder) common on the shores of the Great Salt Lake, where 
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the gull8 were seen feeding on this insect as well as winged grasshop¬ 
pers. Mr. Henry Edwards, under date of December 25,1875, writes me 
as follows regarding the cricket: u I send you two specimens of the large 
brown cricket from Idaho. I think it is Anabrus simplex of Haldeman. 
It is extremely destructive to the crops of wheat and other cereals from 
Oregon to Wyoming Territory, and eastward to Montana, Idaho, and 
Utah. I do not think it has ever been found in California. When I 
was in Oregon two years ago, I made some tew notes about this pest, 
and, if I can find them, will willingly place them at your disposal.” 
Maj. J. W. Powell tells me that the cricket is annoying in Arizona. 

I extract the following remarks on the geographical range and habits 
of the species of Anabrus from Professor Thomas’s report in Hayden’s 
Report on the Geology of Montana for 1871: 


Anabrus purpnrascens is found, not abundantly, but at certain elevated points from 
Northern New Mexico to Montana, along the east base of the monntains, but I have 
met with no specimen west of the range in the middle district, thongh Mr. Uhler gives 
Washington Territory as a locality on the authority of Dr. Suckley. It is also found 
as far south as Texas, and as far north as Red River, in Northern Minnesota. A . simplex 
appears to be confined to the middle district, as I have not met either in the eastern or 
western districts* Dr. Scudder, who examined the Ortkoptera , collected by Professor 
Hayden, in Nebraska, does not mention it in-his list; nor did Mr. C. R. Dodge have it 
among his collections made in Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, and Indian Territory; nor 
is it among the collections in the Agricultural Department, made east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Hence I think we may safely conclude that it is confioed to the west side of 
the range. But what it lacks in range is mode up in numbers, for in the northern part 
of Salt Lake Basin and southern part of Idaho, the only points where I have met with 
it, it is to be seen in armies of myriads, (p. 431.) Found in great abundance between 
Brigham City, Utah, and Fort Hall, Idaho; also, occasionally met with farther south, 
in Utah, and north of Fort Hall, to the boundary-line of Montana, which is here along 
the range separating the waters of the Atlantic from the Pacific. At some points we 
fonnd them so abundant os literally to cover the ground. In two or three instances 
they all appeared to be moving in one direction, as if impelled by some common motive. 

I recollect one instance, on Port Neuf River, where an army was crossing the road. It 
was probably as much as 200 yards in width. I could form no idea as to its length. 

I only know that as far as I could distinguish objects of this size (being horseback) 

I could see them marching on. I think that in all the cases where I saw them thus 
moving, it was toward a stream of water. They appear to be very fond of gathering' 
along the hanks and in the vicinity of streams. In the north part of Cache Valley 
I frequently noticed the ditches and little streams covered with these insects, which, 
having fallen in, were floating down on the surface of the water, and, though watch¬ 
ing them for hours, they would flow on iu an undiminished stream. 

While encamped on a litte creek near Franklin, in this valley, it was with difficulty 
we could keep them out of our bedding; and when we went to breakfast, we found 
the under side and legs of the table ana stools covered with them, all the vigilance of 
the cook being required to keep them out of the victuals. 

But the strangest part of its history is that it will go in pursuit of and oatch and 
eat the Cicada . This latter insect also made its appearance in this valley the pant sea¬ 
son in immense numbers, covering the grass and sage and other bushes, especially 
those which formed a fringe along the little streams. Up these the Anabrus would cau¬ 
tiously climb, reach out with its fore leg and plant its claw in its victim’s wing; once 
the fatal claw secured a hold, the Cicada was doomed, for without ceremony it was at 
ouoe sacrificed to the voracious appetite of its oaptor. No uniformity appeared to be 
preserved iu this process; sometimes they would commence with the thorax, at others 
with the head, not even taking the trouble to remove the legs and wings. 

I noticed in the road, where one of the armies was crossing, a number of large hawks 
feasting themselves upon the helpless victims. As 1 returned through Malade Valley 
•(August 20, 1871,) the females were depositing their eggs. They press the ovipositor 
perpendicularly into the ground almost its entire length. 

The following notes on Anabrus simplex have been obligingly prepared 
for this report by Mr. Henry Edwards, of San Francisco: 

I know little of this species from my own personal observation. It was extremely 
abundant dnring a visit to Oregon some four years ago. I extract the following from 
my note-hook: “ The large brown cricket (Anabrus simplex) is a great trouble to the 
farmers of this region, (the Dalles,) and this year has been unusually common. It ap¬ 
pears that they march to attack the com fields in columns, and the only way left to the 
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fanners to protect themselves is to di £ trenches around their fields into which the crickets 
fall in enormous crowds and are killed by their own numbers. The upper individuals, 
however, manage to make a bridge of the bodies of their companions, and sometimes 
cross the ditches in great quantities. Pigs eat these insects very greedily. They seem 
to be periodical in their appearance, the great swarms only oconrnng once in six years. 
1 think their depredations are mostly committed in the night, as I saw none during the 
beat of the day, but toward twilight they swarmed on the stems of artemisia and other 
low plants, and were exceedingly active.” 

Description of Anabrus simplex .—Dark shining brown, posterior femora with an ex¬ 
ternal and internal row of small spines beneath upon the posterior extremity; tibiss 
angular, with a row of spines upon each side above, and two approximate rows beneath, 
with the spines alternating. Length, fifteen lines, pronotnm six, ovipositor twelve, pos¬ 
terior femora and tibiae, each eleven, and tarsi three and a half. This seems to be one 
of the species which is eaten by the aborigines of the Valley of the Great Salt Lake.— 
(Haldeman in Stansbury's Report, 1855, p. 372. 

Anabrus haldemani Girard.—Antennae long and filiform, reaching posteriorly the 
base of the ovipositor; pronotnm short, broad; femora smooth, yellowish; feet and 
ovipositor reddish-purple. Posterior margin of pronotum black, with two parallel 
black bands on the posterior third of its length. 

Description. —The abdomen above exhibits ten segments or articulations, the an¬ 
terior or basal one being, as stated above, covered by the posterior prolongation of the 
proaotam. Beneath thore are seven subquadrangular plates, situated opposite to the 
seven middle upper segments. The posterior segments inclose another piece bearing 
two spine-like abdominal appendages—one on each side. The ovipositor is as long as 
the abdomen, and entirely smooth. The base of the antennm is situated above the 
eyes, and inserted upon an angular movable piece. The joints compo»ing these organs 
are very short, and provided with minute setee. The tibiae are provided with four 
rows of spines, two anterior and two posterior; the internal posterior row being the 
stoutest. The posterior rows are more densely set with spines, while the latter are 
scattered and alternate with each other in the anterior rows. The first and cordate 
joint of the tarsi is the longest, the second is the shortest, and, from the middle of the 
third, a fourth slender and long joint arises, slightly convex above, and terminating 
in two spines or claws curved inward and outward. The ground-color above and bo- 
low is yellowish ; the antennm, limbs, and ovipositor are of a reddish-purple. The 
posterior margin of the pronotum is black. Two parallel black vittas, inclosing a nar¬ 
row yellow one, are observed on each side of the dorsal line, upon the posterior third 
of the pronotnm. The posterior portion of the upper abdominal segments is occasion¬ 
ally of a deep-brown hue. 

This species differs from Anabrus simplex Hald., by a proportionally mnch shorter 
pronotum.—(Girard in Marcy's Report of Explorations on the Red River of Texas, p. 
248.) 

So large and conspicuous an insert as the Anabrns is easily kept 
under by the means already suggested in treating of the locust. 


INSECTS SPECIALLY INJURIOUS TO WHEAT, OATS, BAR¬ 
LEY, ETC. 

A.— Affecting the root and stalk. 

The joint-worm, lsosoma hordei of Walsh, Eurytoma hordei of Harris. 

A minute, footless, yellowish-white maggot forming blister-like swellings between 
tbe second and third joints of the stalk, immediately above the lower joint in the 
sheathing-base of the leaf; remaining through the winter in the stubble, straw, or 
harvested grain, and changing into a small, slender, black, four-winged insect, which 

deposits its eggs in the stalks of young wheat late in May and in June. 

• 

This insect, belonging to a group of chalcid flies which are, as a rule, 
parasitic on other insects, is a vegetarian, and parasitic on the stalks of 
wheat and other cereals, living on the sap, and by its presence causing 
the formation of blister-like galls or tumors on the lower part of the 
stalk. Wheu the wheat or barley is from 8 to 10 inches high its growth 
becomes suddenly checked, the lower leaves turn yellow, and the stalks 
become bent. If the bats of the straw are now examined they will be 
found to be irregularly swollen aud discolored between the second and 
third joints, and, instead of being hollow, are rendered solid, hard, 
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and brittle, so that the straw above the disease is impoverished, and 
seldom produces any grain. Suckers, however, shoot out below, and 
afterward yield a partial crop, seldom exceeding one-half the usual 
quantity of grain” (Gourgas as quoted by. Harris). The worms 
have been found living in swellings, sometimes from six to ten in a 
tumor situated between the second and third joints, or immediately 
above the lower joint in the sheathiug base of the leaf, or in the joint 
itself. In November, in the New England States, the fully-fed larv® as 
a rule (many do not until the spring) change to a chrysalis or pupa 
within the tumor, and in this state spend the winter in the straw or 
stubble or even in some cases in the harvested grain. In Virginia, the 
larva passes into the pupa state in February and March. From early in 
May until early in July, but mostly in New York in June, the four¬ 
winged flies issue from "the galls, the males first appearing, and about 
the 10th of June, in Canada, the females deposit their eggs in the stalks 
of the young, healthy wheat. The larvae hatch in a few days, and by 
the first week of July the young are nearly one-half grown. By the 
first of September the galls become hard and the worms fully grown. 

I have endeavored to represent on the accompanying map the area 
of distribution of the joint-worm, but the area is probably too restricted. 
No facts are, however, at hand showing that it has occurred west of 
longitude 82° or south of latitude 36°, with the exception that a “joint- 
worm w is reported in the Monthly Reports of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment as having injured wheat in Kansas, but the species referred to has 
not, so far as I am aware, been referred to a competent botanist. 1 should 
be greatly obliged for specimens of this or any “joint-worm n from any 
part of the country. 

The joint-worm of late years has been, so far as reports go, much less 
abundant than between the years 1825 and 1860, and it is to be hoped 
that it will not again be so prevalent. In former years the losses in 
Virginia amounted to over a third of the entire wheat-crop, while some 
crops in that State were not thought to be worth cutting. It was par¬ 
ticularly abundant on rye, barley, and oats in the New England States 
and Canada, while In New York it was known to destroy one-half the 
barley-crop. Dr. Fitch has described several so-called species, allied to 
Isosoma hordei, and he supposed that they were restricted to different 
species of cereals. Mr. Walsh, however, has endeavored to show, with 
good reason, we think, that they were simply varieties of J. hordei , and 
that this well known species feeds upon all the small grains as well as 
wheat. 

Either two or three specimens of ichneumon or chalcis flies, belonging 
to the same family ( Ohalcididoe) of hymenopterous insects as the joint- 
worm itself, prey upon the larva, and probably tend to reduce its num¬ 
bers. Harris states that the larvae of a species of Torymus , one of these 
clialcid flies, destroy the joint-worm. A species of Torymus ( T 1 harrisii 
Fitch), perhaps the adult of the larval Torymus described by Harris, and 
a species of Pteromalus , also prey upon it. 


Laira : The joint-worm is described by Harris, from specimens received from Vir¬ 
ginia, as a round, cylindrical, footless, maggot-like worm, varying from one-tonth to 
three-twentieths of an inch in length. It is pale yellowish and without hairs. The 
head is round and partly retractile, with a distinct pair of jaws, and can be distin¬ 
guished from the lame of the diptenous gall-flies by not having the usual V-shaped 
organs on the segment succeeding the head. 

Adult : The imago or adult fly is a four-winged, hymenopterous inseot, a member of 
the family Chalvidida :, most of which are insect-parasites. It is jet black, and the 
thighs, shanks (tibire), and claw-joints of the feet are blackish, while the knees and 
other joints of the feet (tarsi) are pale yellow; sometimes the legs are entirely yellow. 
The females are 0.13 inch in length, while the males are smaller, have a club-shaped 
abdomen, and the joints of the antennas are surrounded by a verticil of hairs. 
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Remedies .—While the best way to encounter this insect is to breed 
aud set loose the natural iusect-parasites which prey upon it, the most 
obvious remedy is to burn the stubble in the autumn or early spring for 
several years in succession. If farmers would co operate, this means 
would be sufficient to so reduce the numbers of this species that its 
attacks would be comparatively harmless. Plowing in the soil is of 
no use in the case of this insect, as the fly would easily find its way up 
to the surface of the ground. 

The Hessian Fly, Cecidomyia destructor of Say. (Plate LXV, 
Fig. 1.) 

Two or three small, reddish-white maggots embedded in tlie crown of the roots or 
just above the lower joint, causing the stalks and leaves to wither and die; the mag¬ 
gots harden, turn brown, then resembling a flaxseed, and change into little black 
midges with smoky wingSj which appear in spring and autumn, and lay from twenty 
to thirty eggs in a crease iu the leaf of the young plant. 

The Hessian fly was so called because it was first noticed as injurious 
to wheat during the revolutionary w r ar, and was thought to have been 
imported from Europe in some straw by the Hessian troops. “It was 
first observed in the year 1776 iu the neighborhood of Sir William 
Howe’s debarkation on Staten Island, and at Flatbush, on the west 
end of Long Island.. Having multiplied in these places, the insects 
gradually spread over the southern parts of New York and Connecticut,, 
and continued to proceed inland at the rate of 15 or 20 miles a year. 
They reached Saratoga, 200 miles from their original station, in 1789. 
Dr. Chapman says that they were found west of the Alleghany Mount¬ 
ains in 1797 ) from their progress through the country, having appa¬ 
rently advanced about 30 miles every summer. Wheat, rye, barley, 
and even timothy-grass, were attacked by them j and so great were their 
ravages in the larva state that the cultivation of wheat was abandoned 
in many places where they had established themselves.”—(Harris.) Dr. 
Fitch also thinks that this is an European importation, but Curtis in 
his “ Farm Insects” doubts whether the European midge be of the 
same species. But it is reported by Kollar to have been known in 
Europe as early as 1833, and by later observers to be commonly diffused 
in Europe, and Kollar pronounces it as indigenous to Europe. Of late 
years it has not been reported to be so destructive as formerly, and no 
mention is made of it by the different State entomologists in their an¬ 
nual reports. 

In the accompanying map showing the probable distribution of the 
Hessian fly and wheat-midge, I have been mainly dependent for my 
data regarding its distribution south aud west of New York upon 
the Monthly Reports of the Agricultural Department at Washington. 
But the information there given, I regard as quite unreliable and un¬ 
satisfactory. It is quite likely that the Hessian fly may have been in 
those reports confounded with the wheat-midge and vice versa , or that 
when the “fly” is mentioned as iujuring the wheat-crop, some other 
fly or insect has beeu the culprit. If, therefore, I have been in error, it 
will be from causes beyond my control. At the same time it is not un¬ 
likely that the area of distribution of both these insects may be found 
to coincide with that of each of the two, and with that representing the 
cultivation of wheat.* This latter has been taken from a map compiled 

* Specimens of the Hessian fly, wheat-midge, and joint-worm, and notes on their 
jab its aud ravages, are earnestly desired by tne writer for aid in improving and cor* 
octing the maps herewith presented. Specimens of this insect and the wheat-midge 
rom all parts of the country are earnestly desired by the author. 
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by General Francis A. Walker, from the Statistics of Agriculture, Ninth 
Census, 1870. 

This insect is double-brooded, as the flies appear both in spring and 
autumn. At each of these periods the fly lays twenty or thirty eggs in a 
crease in the leaf of the young plant. In about four days, in warm weather, 
they hatch, and the pale-red larvae (Fig. 2a) u crawl down the leaf, work¬ 
ing their way in between it and the main stalk, passing downward till 
they come to a joint, just above which they remain, a little below the 
surface of the ground, with the head toward the root of the plants 
(Plate IY, Fig. 1 c.) Here they imbibe the sap by suction alone, and 
by the simple pressure of their bodies, they become imbedded in the 
side of the stem. Two or three larvae thus imbedded serve to weaken 
the plant and cause it to wither and die. The larvae become full-grown 
in five or six weeks, then measuring about three-twentieths of an inch 
in length. About the 1st of December their skin hardens, becoming 
brown, and then turns to a bright chestnut color. This is the so-called 
flaxseed state, or puparium. Iu two or three weeks the u larva n (or, 
more truly speaking, the semi-pupa) becomes detached from the old 
case. In this puparium some of the larva remains through the winter. 
Toward the end of April or the beginning of May the pupa (Plate LXV, 
Fig. 1ft) becomes fully formed, and in the middle of Slay, in New Eng¬ 
land, the pupa comes forth from the brown puparium, “ wrapped in a 
thin white skin,” according to Herrick, “ which it soon breaks and is 
then at liberty P The flies appear just as the wheat is coming up; they 
lay their eggs for a period of three weeks, and then entirely disappear. 
The maggots hatched from these eggs take the flaxseed form in June 
and July, and are thus found in the harvest time, most of them remain¬ 
ing on the stubble. Most of the flies appear in the autumn, but others 
remain in the puparium until the following spring. By burning the 

attacks may best be prevepted. Among the 
parasites on this species are the egg-parasitea, 
Platygaster and SemioteUus (Ceraphron ) des¬ 
tructor Say (Fig. 3), the latter of which pierces 
the larva through the sheath of the leaf. Two 
other Ichneumon parasites, according to Her¬ 
rick, destroy the fly while in the flaxseed or 
semi-pupa state. The ravages of the Hessiau 
fly have been greatly checked by these minute 
insects, so that it is in many localities not so 
destructive as it was formerly. Dr. Fitch has 
suggested that the European parasites of this 
insect, and the wheat-midge, could be imported 
and bred in large quantities, so as to stop their 
ravages. With proper pecuniary aid from the 
while our native parasites might perhaps also 
be bred aud multiplied so as to effectually exterminate these pests. As 
regards the increase of parasites, B. Wagner, in his “ Researches on the 
new Corn [wheat] Gall-fly v (Marburg, 1801), finds that the parasites of 
the Hessian fly increase in a ratio corresponding to that of their hosts. 
Iu the same year, he says, iu which the hosts are very generally frequent, 
they are so infested by parasites that the next year only a few of the 
gall-flies appear. He also found that the parasites only infested the 
summer brood of Hessian flies, but not the winter brood; seventy per 
cent, of the former were found to be infested. Thus far the Hessian fly 
has not occurred west of the Mississippi Valley. 

Egg and larva: The egg is about one-fiftieth of an inch long and four-thousandths 
of an inch iu diameter, cylindrical, translucent, and of a pale-red color (Herrick). 


stubble in the fall their 



Fig. 3.—Parasite of the 
Hessian Fly. 

State this seems feasible. 
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The larva or maggot when first hatched is pale reddish, afterward becoming white. 
It is when mature 0.15 inch in length, oval cylindrical, pointed at one end, and is soft, 
shining white. 

Fly: Black with pale-brown legs and black feet and a tawny abdomen; the egg- 
tube of the female rose-colored, wings blackish, tawny at base; fringed with short 
hairs and rounded at tip. The body is abont a tenth of an inch in length, and the 
wings expand one-quarter of an inch or more. The antennae of the male have the 
joints roundish oval and verticillate. 

Remedies .—Besides the parasites of this insect, its natural enemies, 
large numbers probably fall a prey to roving carnivorous insects and 
birds, particularly swallows and martins. As, however, the insect re¬ 
mains in the “flaxseed* state in the straw and stubble, the obvions 
remedy is to burn over wheat-fields for several years in succession. 
The rotation of crops is also a valuable preventive measure. 


The Chinch-Bug, Blissus leucopterus of Uhler, Lygccus leucopterus 
of Say. 

A small bog, while yonng socking the roots of wheat and conij afterward infesting 
in great numbers the stalk and leaves, puncturing them with their beaks. It appears 
early in Jane, and there is a summer and autumn brood, the adults hybernating in 
the stubble. 

This is the most formidable enemy of wheat and corn, much more 
damage having been done to grain-crops in the Mississippi Valley and 
the Southern States than from any other cause, as it is more or less 
abundant each year. It is very abundant in Kansas, Nebraska, and 
California, according to Uhler. Dr. Shimer states that the female is 
“ occupied about twenty days in laying her eggs, about 500 in number. 
The larva hatches in fifteen days, and there are two broods in a season, 
the first brood maturing, in Illinois, from the middle of July to the 
middle of August, and the second late in autumn.” According to Har¬ 
ris, the “eggs of the cbinch-bng are laid in the ground, in which the 
young have been found, in great abundance, at the depth of an inch or 
more. They make their appearance on wheat about the middle of June, 
and may be seen in their various stages of growth on all kinds of grain, 
on corn, and on herds-grass, daring the whole summer. Some of them 
continue alive through the winker in their places of concealment.” This 
species is widely diffused. I have taken it frequently in Maine, and 
even on the extreme summit of Mount Washington in August, but it is 
more properly a southern and western insect. It has not attracted 
notice on the Pacific coast, as M. H. Edwards writes me that it has not 
yet appeared iu California. But as Mr. Uhler records it from Califor¬ 
nia, it probably occurs there only rarely. 

Dr. Shimer in his Notes on the Cbincb-Bng says that it “attained the 
maximum of its development in the summer of 1864, in the extensive 
wheat and corn fields of the valley of the Mississippi, and in that single 
year three-fourths of the wheat and one-balf of the corn crop were 
destroyed throughout many extensive districts, comprising almost the 
entire Northwest, with an estimated loss of more than $100,000,000 in 
he currency that then prevailed,” while Mr. Walsh estimates the loss 
rorn the ravages of this insect in Illinois alone, in 1850, to have been 
* 4 , 000 , 000 . 

In the summer of 1865, the progeny of the broods of the preceding 
ear were almost entirely swept off by an epidemic disease, so few being 
*ffc that on the 22d of Augnst Dr. Shimer found it “almost impossible 
> find even a few cabinet specimens of chinch-bngs alive” where they 
ere so abundant the year before. “During the summer of 1866 the 
xinch-bugs were very scarce in all the early spring, and up to near the 
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harvest I was not able, with the most diligent search, to find one. At 
harvest I did succeed in finding a few in some localities.” This disease 
among the chinch-bugs was associated with the long-continued wet, 
cloudy, cool weather that prevailed during a greater portion of the 
period of their development, aud^doubtless was in a measure produced 
by deficient light, heat, and electricity, combined with an excessive hu¬ 
midity of the atmosphere.” In 1868 it again, according to the editors of 
the American Entomologist, “did considerable damage in certain 
counties in Southern Illinois, and especially in Southwest Missouri.” 
In 1871 Dr. Le Baron estimates the losses to corn and the small grains 
in the Northwestern States at $30,000,000, and Riley estimates the loss 
in 1874 in the same area as double that sum, the loss in Missouri alone 
being $19,000,000. Apparently no injury was sustained in Colorado in 
1875 from this insect. 

In the accompanying map showing the distribution of the chinch-bug, 
I have been mainly dependent on the statements of the State and other 
entomologists of the West, and the reports of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. I have found the insect on the summit of Mount Washington, 
and argue from this fact that it is widely distributed over the colder as 
well as warmer portions of the New Eugland States. It probably in¬ 
habits the entire United States east of longitude 100°, and will proba¬ 
bly occur in the Western Territories, wherever wheat is raised, though 
perhaps the altitude and peculiar climatic features of the Rocky Mount¬ 
ain Plateau may prevent its rapid and undue increase. 

Egg , young and cutult .—'The egg is minnte, oval, 0.03 inch long, four times as long as 
broad, and white. The larva is at first pale yellow, afterward Incoming red, changing 
with age to brown and black, and marked with a white band across the back. The 
adult is armed with a powerful beak, instead of jaws, with which it punctures the stems 
of plants and sucks in the sap; it sometimes abounds to such an extent as to travel in 
armies from field to field; it may be known by its white fore wings, contrasting well 
with a black spot on the middle of the edge of the wing, and is about three-twentieths 
of an inch in length. Certain individuals have very short wings. 



Fig. 4. —Adult and immature stages of Chinch-Bng.—a, b t eggs; c, newly-hatched 
larva; <i, its tarsus; e, larva after first molt; /, same after second molt; g, pupa—the 
natural sizes indicated at sides; h. enlarged leg of perfect bug; j, tarsus of same still 
more enlarged; i, proboscis or beak, enlarged. (After Riley.) 

Remedies .—Burn stubble, old straw, and corn-stalks among weeds in 
fence-corners in the early spring. Riley advises the early sowing of 
small grain in the spring, and suggests that the harder the ground is 
the less chance there is for the chinch-bug to penetrate to the roots of 
the grain and lay its eggs thereon. “ Hence, the importance of fall- 
plowing, and using the roller upon land that is loose and friable.* 
Heavy rains and cold, damp seasons reduce its numbers materially. 
Where irrigation is practiced, fields may be flooded for several days in 
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succession, and thus tbe insects driven off or drowned. The natural 
enemies of the chiuch-bug are larger species of bugs, the lady-bird 
(Hippodamia and Coceinella ), the larva of the lace-wing fly ( Chrysopa ), 
and quails, etc. 

The Northern Army-Worm, Heliophila unipuncta of Grote; Noctua 
unipuncta of Haworth; Leucania unipuncta Guen6e. 

The summer of 18G1 will be long remembered by agriculturists on 
account of the injury their crops received from the sudden and unpre¬ 
cedented appearance of a caterpillar which destroyed the leaves and 
heads of every sort of grain; and of a species of Aphi «, or plant-louse, 
that gathered in immense numbers on the ears of the grain that had 
been left untouched by the army-worm, sucking ont the sap of the ear, 
and thus lessening very materially its weight; or if in many cases not 
doing as much damage as this, causing much apprehension and ^nxiety 
to farmers generally. 

The most injurious of these two insects is the larva of the Leucania 
unipuncta^ one of a family of night-flying moths that embraces an im¬ 
mense number of species. The genus Leucania has a spindle-shaped 
body, a robust thorax, with a distinct collar just behind the head, which 
above is triangular, carrying near the base the thread-like antennae, or 
feelers, which are about two-thirds the length of the wings. - Two stout 
palpi, with a slender tip, project from the under side of the head, from 
each side of the hollow sucking-tube used to suck the sweets of flowers, 
but which at rest is rolled up between the palpi aud rendered almost 
invisible by the thick-set, long hair-like scales that cover the head. A 
little behiud the front margin of the thorax are placed the wings; the 
forward pair narrow and oblong, arched slightly at the apex, and just 
below, the outer oblique edge bulges out slightly. The outer edge or 
that farthest out from the insertion of the wing is in this genus two or 
three times as wide as the base. In the middle of the fore wing is a 
vein that runs out very prominent to just where it divides into three 
lesser branches; on this point in the species described below is a con¬ 
spicuous white dot which gives it its name, unipuncta . 

The hind wings are short, broad, aud thin, just reaching out to the 
outer edge of the fore wing. There is a slight notch near the middle of 
tbe outer edge, and the inner edge, or that most parallel to the abdomen, 
is fringed with quite long hairy scales, that run into the pale fringe of the 
outer edge, which is always paler and broader than that of the fore 
wings. Both wings are much paler beneath, and do not show the mark¬ 
ings of the upper side. When the moth is at rest, the hind wings are 
laid upon the abdomen and partially folded, so that the fore wings over¬ 
lap one another above them like a roof. Thus folded, the ends of the 
wings are not much wider than the thorax. 

The abdomen tapers rather rapidly, ending in a pencil of hairs. The 
second and third joints of the legs are much thickened, the last joints 
Firmed with minute spines, four of which are largest ou the third joint. 

Characters like these show moths of this genus to be strong and swift 
>n tbe wing. In meadows and grass lands, wheu disturbed they dart 
mddenly up from under our very feet and plunge into covert very 
[uickly again. In the evening they fly in great numbers into open 
rindows, attracted by the light within. 

The eggs are laid near the roots of our wild, especially the perennial, 
rasses, such as timothy and red-top. Mr. Riley has succeeded in 
bserving the female laying her eggs early in April at Saint Louis, Mo. 
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“By carefully watching, I have ascertained that the favorite place to 
which the female consigns her eggs in such grass is along the inner 
base of the terminal blades where they are yet doubled. The com¬ 
pressed borney ovipositor, which plays with great ease and tentative 
motion on the two telescopic subjoints of the abdomen, * * • * is 
thrust in between the folded sides of the blade, and the eggs are glued 
along the groove in rows of from five to twenty, and covered with a 
white, glistening, adhesive fluid, which not only fastens them to each 
other, but draws the two sides of the grass-blade close around them, so 
that nothing but a narrow, glistening streak is visible. * * * * 

The female, having once commenced to lay, is extremely active and 
busy, especially during warm nights, and I should judge that but two 
or three days are required to empty the ovaries, which have a uniform 
development. A string of fifteen or twenty eggs is placed in position 
in two or three minutes, and by the end of ten more I have known the 
moth to choose another leaf, and supply it with another string. Many 
must be laid very soon after vegetatiou starts, as some moths taken in 
the middle of April had already exhausted their supply; yet the bulk 
of them are not laid till toward the end of April.” The hatching of the 
larva in a uuiform temperature of 75° F. takes place from the 8th to the 
10th day after deposition. The larvae molt five times, and but three 
days while in confinement intervened on an average between each.— 
(Riley’s Eighth Report.) 

In Illinois, the moth lays its eggs in April and May, from four to six 
weeks earlier than in the Eastern States; so the larva appears earlier. 

In Missouri, from the middle of April till the middle of May, and 
about the middle of June probably in Massachusetts, and a week later 
in Maine, the eggs placed in local and confined tracts of grass-land 
hatch their yonug larvae, which for four weeks or thereabout feed inces¬ 
santly till fall-fed on the grass aronnd the place of their birth, straying 
off as their forage is eaten up to fresh pastures. 

The caterpillar state lasts for about a mouth, when it descends into 
the earth and changes to a chrysalis, remaining in this state two or 
three weeks. In Southern Missouri the moth appears about the fore 
part of June.—(Riley.) In New Englaud the moth appears in 

It is probable, according to the observations of Mr. Riley and myself, 
that while the majority of the moths appear in the late summer or early 
autumn, according to the latitude of the place where they live, a few 
may hybernate in the pupa state in the Middle States, and still more 
in the New England States. Mr. Riley thiuks that the moths may 
sometimes lay their eggs upon newly-sown fall-grain. 

We first hear of the army-worm when it is about an inch long; but 
it has eaten up all the grass around its place of birth, and in myriads is 
pushing out its columns after forage. The mature larva is about an 
inch and a half long. Its cylindrical body, divided into thirteen rings 
becomes more contracted and wrinkled at each end, and is sparsely 
covered with short hairs. The head is covered by a net work of con¬ 
fident spots, while along the middle of the face ruu two lines diverging 
at each end. A light-colored waved line just above the legs is suc¬ 
ceeded by a dark one, theu a light one edged with two thread-likelines; 
while the upper part is dark, with an interrupted white threadru nniug 
exactly through the middle of the back. The prolegs, ten in number, 
are marked ou their outer middle and on their tip with black. Beneath, 
the caterpillar is of a livid green. 

Its name is suggestive of the regular, trained way in which myriads 
of these caterpillars march together in long, deep columns, side by side, 
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steadily over every obstacle, wherever their instinct leads them. Unlike 
the cut worm, which moves by night siugly, from field to field, and 
secrete themselves by day-time amid the roots of the plants they attack, 
the army-worm feeds in the forenoon and evening generally, scattered 
over fields of grain or grass, either eating the leaves or catting oif the 
heads aud letting it fall on the gronnd. They will thas cat across the 
field, wantonly mowing off the heads of the grain. In this way, in 
Plymouth'County, Massachusetts, they destroyed an acre aud a half of 
wheat in one night, and then attacked a corn-field in the same way. 

All yonng insects, or those in the larval stage, are exceedingly vora¬ 
cious ; they eat surprising quantities of food. When these army-worms 
are shut up together without food, they will quickly devour each other. 
We give some extracts to illustrate what we have said, from the New 
England Farmer and Boston Cultivator. A writer in Danvers, Mass., 
says: “They were seen in great numbers through the entire field of 
several acres, climbing up the stalks of the barley, eating the blades 
and cutting off the heads of the grain. The day after these worms 
were discovered, the barley was mowed in order to preserve it, when 
they dropped to the ground, throwing themselves into a coil, a habit of 
the insect when disturbed. Many of them soon commenced a march 
for the neighboring fields and gardens, while others blindly pushed for¬ 
ward a column across the highways over a stone wall, where they were 
crushed by travelers on the road. But the main body marched to the 
adjoining gardens and inolosures, where the proprietors were waiting 
to receive them in their intrenchments, which had been thrown up a 
foot wide and two feet deep. The worms, as they fell in their advance 
into the trenches, were assailed in various ways by eager combatants, 
some spreading over them lime, tar, or ashes, while others resorted 
vigorously to pounding them. In this way, countless numbers of them 
were destroyed. The rear guard, composed principally of those of 
smaller growth, kept in the field, where they were picked up by a troop 
of fifty young red-winged blackbirds. I also noticed the robins feeding 
on these vermin.” Again : u In adjoining lots they were commencing 
their devastation upon the corn, turnips, cabbages, weeds, and grass. 
They leave the grass-ground completely clean and white, so that it has the 
appearance of haviug been scorched i n the sun. The cabbage and turnips 
they destroy by eating the tender parts of the plants, while they attack 
the corn by descending the spindle and concealing themselves in large 
numbers among the leaves where the corn is to make its appearance. 
Corn thus attacked, looks wilted and drooping. In some hills, the 
stalks were stripped of ail their leaves. There were no worms upon the 
potato-tops, though they have killed all the grass to the borders of the 
field.” 

The damage done to crops in Western Massachusetts alone was esti¬ 
mated to amount to half a million dollars. In the Middle and Western 
States, the army-worm appears in numbers in certain years, and then 
&re rare for some years. In Southern Illinois, in 1818 or 1820, they 
were more numerous than in 1861. They also appeared in 1825,1826, 
L834, 1841. In 1842 they were about as numerous as in 1861. In 1849 
hey were numerous in Southern Illinois. In 1856 they occurred in 
mall nnmbers. In 1855 it appeared in Northern Ohio; in 1854 it 
bounded in Boone County, Missouri, and in 1865,1866, and especially 
l 1869, in portions of the State. In 1871 it occurred in Illinois, and in 
872 in Iowa, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, and 
iog a County, New York.—(Riley.) Thus it is well known aud estab- 
shed in the South and West, so that when it appeared in New York 
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and New England the past summer there were thought to be two spe¬ 
cies of army-worms. But the moths from different sections of the East 
and West have been compared and found to be the same. Dr. Fitch, 
also, has shown that “ worms in armies? and “ black worms,” referred 
to by writers as occurring in New York and New England in 1743, 
1770, 1790, and 1817, with habits like those of the army-worm of 1861, 
must be the same species. Mr. Sanborn assures me that he took the 
moth in 1855 near Boston; and has found the larva under stones in 
grass-plots. On Mr. Clark’s farm at Carritunk, near the Forks of the 
Kennebec, the army-worm did a great deal of damage to the barley, in 
all destroying forty acres of grain. This was about the middle of Au¬ 
gust, and soon after the caterpillars entered the ground to transform. 
Their ravages were especially noticed, according to the Maine Farmer, 
in North Berwick, Union, Bangor, Ellsworth, and one or two other 
towns. Mr. Goodale informs us that on Mr. Joseph Clark’s farm, in Wal- 
doborough, the worm was found both in wheat and barley fields, though 
less on the wheat, which was riper. The leaves were consumed, while 
the heads were not much eaten. Many of the heads were cut off and 
had fallen upon the ground, while others were cut just enough to hang 
over. Mr. Goodale collected numbers of the worm on the 14th of Au¬ 
gust, and fed them till on the 20th all but one had gone into the earth. 
September 7, these millers appeared, and so several each day until the 
16tb. 1 have never taken this species in Maine until 1 met the worm in 
Bangor, August 2, in a yard a few rods from the Bangor House, and 
nearly full-led; August 13, in a field of barley in Mattamiscontis, on the 
Penobscot, above Bangor. It was not seen on farms above this point 
on that river, or on the Altegash or Saint John, so far as I could ascer¬ 
tain, while the wheat Aphis was abundant on every farm I visited on 
those rivers. Whether the army-worm made its appearance for the 
first time in Maine in 1861 can be only probable. Iu Massachusetts it 
was first noticed the first of July; in Maine a month later, where it be¬ 
came generally prevalent. 

The year 1875 was another army-worm year, and it abounded all over 
the country, especially in Missouri, Illinois, Delaware, Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Iowa, New York, and throughout New England, and in Western 
New Brunswick.—(Riley.) 

While the caterpillar is single-brooded in the Northern States, in 
Saint Louis, Mo., Mr. Riley finds it to be double-brooded, and he thinks 
that three broods may sometimes appear in one season. 

The following newspaper items will show the time of appearance and 
degree of damage doue by the army-worm in New York, the New Eng¬ 
land States, and New Brunswick, in 1875: 

Another insect-pest has made its appearance in formidable numbers on Long Island. 
The'army-worm has been doing more damage in Suffolk and Queens Conn ties, especially 
the former, than even the dreaded potato-beetle. Corn and oats prove more attrac¬ 
tive than potatoes to the army-worm, and in some instances the entire crop of oats 
has been destroyed. It is to be hoped that the recent heavy rains have put a stop to 
the operations of these caterpillars; at worst, their want of the power of flight will 
probably confine the damage to the island.—(New York Tribune, Angnst 6,1875.) 

The army-worms have disappeared from Little Compton and Portsmouth aa sud¬ 
denly as they came. They did considerable injury.—(Boston Journal, August 13.) 

A special from Rockland says that an immense army of black worms, Bimiliar to 
caterpillars, were crossing Pleasant street in that oity all day Snnday, heading south¬ 
ward. Large crowds gathered to witness their advance.—(Boston Journal, Angnst 2.) 

The Times says that the army-worm has appeared in Bath. This worm has appeared 
in Rockland, and as far east as Machias, and is reported as doing great damage.— 
(Brunswick Telegraph, Angnst 10.) 

Saint John, N. B. t August 12. —The army-worms appeared on tho marsh-road, a mUe 
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from Saint John, yesterday afternoon, in considerable strength. Notwithstanding the 
efforts to destroy them, they were marching on the city last night with apparently on- 
diminished numbers. To-day they are gone. Considerable damage was done to grass, 
turnips, and other root-vegetables. The army-worm recently invaded Grassy Island 
in Saint John River, from which an annual revenue was derived from the sale of grass. 
This year only ooe-tifth of the usual amount will be realized. There has been no gen¬ 
eral invasion of this province, and the alarm has subsided.—(Boston Journal.), 

I have represented on the map showing the distribution of the north¬ 
ern army-worm, its probable range. Having received the moth from 
Texas, I think there is no reasonable doubt but that it also inhabits the 
other Gulf States as far as and including Northern and Middle Florida. 

The army-worm appears in the wheat-fields when the 44 wheat is in the 
milk.” Previous to this the young larvae are not noticed. 44 When less 
than half an inch long, the worms are scarcely recognizable as army- 
worms,” the general color being green and only feeding by night. Eiley 
states that 44 in ordinary seasons they are reported along the thirty-third 
parallel, as in Texas, early in March, and about a week later with each de¬ 
gree of latitude as we advance northward. Then, in Southern Missouri 
they commence to march about the middle of May; in Central Missouri 
the first of June, and in the extreme northern part of the State about 
the middle of the month. In the more northern New England States 
they seldom do much damage before the middle of July (we should 
rather say first of August). There may, therefore, be a difference of 
over two months between the appearance of the worms in Southern 
Missouri or Kentucky and in Maine.”—(ttiley’s Eighth Eeport.) 

The pupa .—The middle of August, the larva, full-fed, descends into 
the earth a few inches, and there, by constant wriggling of its body 
and the excretion of a sticky fluid, constructs a rough earthen cocoon; 
or often it merely constructs a rude cell of dry grass just below the sur¬ 
face, and there in a day or two, probably, as is the case with most 
moths, the mahogany-colored pupa, nearly an inch long, with wing- 
covers reaching to the last third of the body, with two spines slightly 
carved in, situated on the last segment, emerges from the outer larva- 
skin or mask, and lying there ten or fifteen days, till the tissues of the 
future moth shall be formed and hardened, discloses the imago or moth 
the last of August. 

Dr. Fitch shows that the natural habitat of the army-worm is in grass, 
in low lands. Mr. Eiley substantiates Dr. Fitch’s opinion, and thus 
accounts for the occasional undue increase of the caterpillar: 44 During 
an excessively dry summer these swampy places dry out, and the insect, 
having a wider range where the conditions for its successful develop¬ 
ment are favorable, becomes greatly multiplied. The eggs are conse¬ 
quently deposited over a greater area of territory, and if the succeeding 
year proves wet and favorable to the growth of the worms, we shall 
have the abnormal conditions of their appearing on our higher and drier 
lands, and of their marching from one field to another.” # # # 44 Thus 
the fact becomes at once significant and explicable, that almost all 
great army-worm years have been unusually wet, with the preceding 
year unusually dry, as Dr. Fitch has proved by record.”—(Eiley’s Sec¬ 
ond Eeport.) 

In this, as probably in all other insects, the unusual prevalence of the 
individuals is due to unusually favorable conditions for the preservation 
of the egg and the development of the caterpillar and chrysalis. It 
should be borne in mind that in ordinary years, of the one hundred 
eggs laid by each moth (if that be the approximate number), but a 
small proportion hatch, being eaten by birds and possibly destroyed by 
egg-parasites and by cold and damp weather. Should fifty or seventy- 
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five worms hatch, probably only three or four perpetuate their kind; 
and so on throughout the insect-world. The struggle for existence is 
so great, each species suffering from adverse climatic causes and insect- 
enemies, that but a small proportion survive the perils of infancy and child¬ 
hood, so to speak. Were it not so, the world would be overrun with 
prepotent animals and plants. The increase and great abundance of 
the few species are an indication of the intense struggle for existence 
by which the many alone maintain their livelihood. 

j Remedies .—If lands are burned over in the dead of the year where 
these eggs or pupae or moths abound, which is the best remedy we can 
apply to keep off or kill off this moth, the fire will certainly kill the 
chrysalids just below the roots of the grass, as it surely will the eggs 
on the stalks or the moths nestling among them. Tracts of land in 
Maine thus burned over in the spring of 1861 escaped the army-worm in 
the summer, while farms near by suffered from the incursions of worms 
from the unburned grass-lands around. 

Ditching, or making a deep trench with steep or undermining Bides, 
especially efficacious in sandy soils, will do much toward keeping them 
out of fields of grain. People have also laid tar in the bottom of 
ditches, laid trains of guano, and made bonfires in them. By turning 
fowl and hogs into fields just as the caterpillar is going into the earth 
to pupate, great numbers can be destroyed, and the hogs and hens will 
grow fat on them. 

Enemies .—That birds of different kinds feed on these caterpillars has 
been noticed. There are also night-birds that catch the moths as they 
fly. Both the larva and moth are exposed on every hand to the attacks 
of other insects, such as the dragon-flies, which are continually on the 
wing, especially over low lands. A large purple beetle with rows of 
golden spots on its wing-covers, the Calosoma calidum , which is very 
common in grass-lands, either running about after their prey, or lying 
on the watch in their holes among the grass, makes great havoc among 
the army-worm, and not only the beetle, but its larva, which is more 
voracious, if possible. 

Ants are known to destroy the army-worm. I am indebted to Mr. H. 
I. Hershs, of Richmond, Ind., for the following instance: u In June, 
1875, the army-worms took possession of a grass-plot near my study- 
window, and for a time threatened to strip it of every vestige of green; 
but I noticed a few days after they made their appearance that a large 
number of small black ants were waging a war of extermination against 
them, which, in conjunction with the unusually wet weather, soon put 
a stop to their depredations.” 

But undoubtedly the grand check that nature has imposed upon the 
too great increase of caterpillars are their parasites, or those ichneu¬ 
mon-flies belonging to the great order Hymenoptem , and two species 
of Diptera , or true flies, which lay their eggs on the outside of the 
caterpillar. The young hatching out feeds on the fatty tissues of the 
caterpillar, which lives just along time enough for the parasite 
within to come to maturity. The larger ichneumons only live singly in 
the body of the caterpillar, while as many as a hundred of the minute 
species have been seen to emerge from the dead larva-skin, their cocoons 
placed side by side within. 

We first notice a large species which Mr. Shurtleff raised from the 
army-worm between the first and middle of September. 

Opkion purgatus Say. This genus of ichneumons has a slender 
body, with long filiform antennae. The thorax above oval, and as wide 
as the head. The legs are long and sleuderj bat the most apparent 
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laracter is the long compressed abdomen, which, mnch arched or sickle- 
laped, is attached to the body by a slender peduncle. The end of the 
xlomen is cut off obliquely inwards below. The ovipositor is scarcely 
• be seen, which in most ichneumons is very long; and here we see 
e adaptation of this organ to the habits of the species. Instead of 
ercing the body of the victim and depositing the egg at the bottom of 
e wound, the Ophion merely lays its egg on the skin of the caterpillar, 
le egg is bean-shaped and attached by a pedicle to the skin. When 
e footless grub is hatched it does not entirely leave the egg-case, but 
e last joints of its body remain attached to the shell, while it reaches 
t over and with its sharp jaw-pieces gnaws into the side of the cater- 
lar. Some Ophions are parasitic in their ichneumons, just as are 
3 species of Chalcis mentioned below. 

his species, common in Maine, is of a pale-reddish horn color. The head is yellow, 
a testaceous at the base of the antenme. The large prominent eyes black. Three 
tiler black simple eyes are arranged in a triangle above, between the compound 

s. The rest of the body, especially the bind part of the thorax, and the joints and 
er side of the abdomen and legs beneath are covered by a bloom of minute lighter- 
>red hairs which have their origin in microscopic punctures. On the middle of the 
rax above, a little darker; and behind, a yellowish tint. Next the insertion of the 
omen the thorax is thickly and plainly punctate. Same color beneath, except the 
; three joints of the abdomen, which are touched with yellow, and the lower side is 
erally darker. 

be veins of the wings are dark; the thickened cell on the front margin of the fore 
gs and the adjacent veins as well as the horny triangular pieces in the cell below, 
outer of which i9 much the smallest, are pale horn color. 

>dy nearly an inch long. Expanse of wings, 12£ tenths. 

[r. Walsh, of Illinois, has discovered three other ichneumons, descrip¬ 
ts of which we take from his pamphlet: 

»8ochoru8 vitreii8 Walsh.—Male, general color light rufous. Eyes and ocelli black, 
nine fuscous except toward the base. Upper surface of thorax in the larger speci- 
fuNcous; intermediate and posterior tibiie with spurs equal to one-fourth their 
th; posterior knees slightly dusky ; tips of posterior tibiro distinctly dusky, 
js hyaline, nervures aud stigma dusky. Abdomen viewed in profile, curves con- 
ably, especially at base, and is quite narrow, except toward the tip, where it 
mis suddenly. The abdomen of the male is appendiculated. It is of a translucent 
wish-white in its central one-third; the remaining two-thirds piceons black, with 
linct yellowish narrow annulus at the base of the third joint. Appendiculum of 
men composed of two extremely fine Betao, thickened at their base, whose length 
tly exceeds the extreme width of the abdomen. 

o female differs in the head, beingr from the mouth upward piceons. The thorax 
►ectus are piceons black. Ovipositor, which is dusky, slightly exceeds in length 
idth of the abdomen. Body, .08-.03 inch long. 

zomachus minimus Walsh.—This genus is wingless, like the neuters 
its, except that their antenme are not elbowed like those of ants. 

!e, piceons. Eyes black, antennae black, except toward the base, where they are 
rufous. Legs rufous, hinds legs a little dusky. Abdomen narrowed; second and 
lines third joint annulate with rufous at tip. The female differs in the thorax, 
almost invariably rufous, and in the first three abdominal joiuts being generally 
ly rufous, with a piceous anuulns at the base of the third, though sometimes 

t. The abdomen is also fuller and wider. Ovipositor dusky, equal in length to 
idtli of the abdomen. Body .07 to .1 inch long. 

e cocoons symmetrically arranged side by side, aud enveloped in 
are found in the dead skins of the army-worm. A minute ichneu- 
Chalcis albifrons Walsh, was bred from the cocoons of the Fezo- 
us. 

-ogaster militarie Walsh, is another ariuy-worm parasite. Head black; palpi 
h ; antenme, fuscous above, light brown beneath toward the base. Thorax 
polished with very minute punctures. Nervures and stigma of the wing fus- 
JLegs light rufous, posterior pair with knees and tips of tibia) fuscous. Abdo- 
lack, glabrous, highly polished. Ovipositor not exsorted. Leugthof body, .07 
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Two parasites live iu this microgaster, Hockeriaperpulchra and Glyphe 
viridescens , belonging to the Chalcid family of ichneumons. Walsh says: 

We now know that of 145 ichneumon-flies, promiscuously taken, that had depre¬ 
dated on the army-worm, 27, dr only 18 per cent., perished by Chalcitt flies. 

Ichneumon leucanice Fitch.—Dr. Fitch has given an account of another 
ichneumon. 

This parasite resembles a small wasp, nearly half an inch long, of a bright mst-red 
color, its wings smoky, its breast black, and also the middle of its back, where is a 
small bright sulphur-yellow spot, which is the scutel. The antenna) have a milk- 
white band on their middle, below which band they are rush-red, and above it black. 
There are two narrow bands also on the back of the abdomen, placed on the fourth or 
fifth joint, and the slender peduncle of the abdomen is also black. Mr. Sanborn has 
raised this same species, as also another ichneumon, which we describe. 

Ichneumon species. —Ichneumons of this genus are rather slender¬ 
bodied ; the abdomen long oval. Wings not much longer than the slen¬ 
der antennae, which in turn are a little more than one-half the length of 
the whole body. The legs and joints of the feet are also slender. The 
ovipositor of the female is not apparent ; her eggs are pedunculated, 
having a general likeness to those of the genus Ophion. 

The species before us is black and yellow. Head : face square, yellow; a dark line 
borders the base of the antenna?, which are rusty, the first joint yellow, and the ends 
dusk}'. Head behind the antenna? black. Thorax black ; above on its first joint, or 
prothorax, a yellow transverse elliptical. On the second joiut which carries the fore 
wings are two yellow stripes forking toward the head. Scutellum yellow ; another 
transverse elliptical yellow* spot behind. Third joint of thorax yellow above, black 
beneath. Legs: first and second pairs yellow, reddish above on first joint. Third pair 
black at base; second joint yellow; third, or femur, black; fourth, or tibia, black at 
tip. Tarsi, or toes, marked with black. 

The elbowed abdomen black at base, the elbow yellow. The next three yellow 
joints with a narrow black strip on the frout edge, the hinder edge of the ring tinged 
with reddish. Last three rings black. 

Our last parasite is a fly, or species of the Tachina family, that Mr. 
Shurtleff and Sanborn have both raised from the army-worm, and I find 
it to be identical with the species that attacks the worm in the West. 

Exorista leucanice Kirkpatrick ( Senometopia militaris Walsh).—This 
genus resembles in form our common house-fly. The thorax is usually 
striped longitudinally, and the whole body covered with large hairs. It 
flies low in sunny spots in woods, with a loud buzzing noise. We copy 
Mr. Walsh’s description, and select some interesting information he gives 
us about its habits: 


Length, .25 to .40 inch; the females not exceeding .30 inch. Face silvery, with lat¬ 
eral black hairs only on the cheeks, at the top of which is a black bristle. Front 
golden olive, with a black central stripe, and lateral black convergent hairs. Occipat 
dusky. Labium, brown, with yellowish hair. Maxipalps, rufous. Eyes, cinnamon- 
browu, covered with very short dense whitish hair. Antenna?, two b&Bal joints, black, 
with black hairs; third joint flattened, dusky, and from two and a half to three times 
the length of the second joint; seta, black. The entire hinder part of the head cov¬ 
ered with dense whitish hair. Thorax glabrous, bluish-gray and lighter at the sides, 
with four irregular black vifcta?, and black hairs and bristles. Scutel, reddish-brown, 
whitish behind, glabrous, with black Lairs and bristles. Pectus, black, glabrous, with 
hairs and latersd bristles; legs, black, hairy; thighs, dark cinereous toneath; pnr- 
villi, cinereous. Wings, hyalino; nervnres, brownish; alula?, opaqne- greenish-white. 
Abdomen, first joint black; second and third, opalescent in the middle, with black and 
gray, and at the sides with rufous and gray; last joint, rufous, slightly opalescent at 
base with gray; all with black hairs auu lateral bristles. 

Beneath, the first joiut is black ; the others, black marginal with rufous, all with 
black hairs. In tho male, the space between the eyes at the occiput is onc-scventh of 
tbo transverse diameter of the head ; iu the female, it is one-fourth. 

Some pupa-eases of this fly before me are a little more than a quarter 
inch long; cylindrical; rounded at each end. The last segment, barely 
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istinguishable, bas two little flattened plates that were the breathing- 
ores in the larva. The two first segments are partially split off, and 
lptured across the end, where the fly burst out. The fly appeared the 
)th of September. 

“ The eggs,” Mr. Walsh says, “ are much the shape and color of those 
■ the flesh-fly. The fly fastens its eggs by an insoluble cement on the 
>per surface of the two or three first rings of the body. Instinct ap- 
iars to teach the mother-fly that if she places her eggs farther back, 
ie little maggots, as they hatch out and begin to penetrate the flesh, 

111 be felt by the victim and seized by its powerful jaws, as I have seen 
ood-feeding caterpillars seize and worry like a dog ants that attacked 
ern.” 

Mr. Walsh had fifty or sixty worms, of which all but two had their 
;gs, from one to six in number, fastened on their upper side. From 
ese he bred fifty-four Tachinas and two moths. “ Now these army- 
)rms averaged about three eggs apiece, and consequently two-thirds 
the eggs of the Tachina must have perished without arriving at ma- 
rifcy.” 

“ My Tachina eggs, so far as I noticed, did not hatch till the larva 
d gone under ground; but from information received from Mr. Emery, 
lave reasou to believe that, under certain circumstances, this, or an 
ied species, hatches out above ground, adhering externally, and ‘ grow- 
* rapidly, while its victim decreases in size.’ They uniformly devoured 
ti larva before it transformed into the pupa state. The time for the 
tire transformation of such as I experimented upon from egg to fly, 
is from fifteen to nineteen days.” * * * u Jefferson Russell, an in- 
ligent farmer, had repeatedly, on damp, cloudy mornings, watched a 
■ge, bluish-green fly, aboat the size of a blow-fly, attacking the army- 
mu, and depositing its eggs on the shoulders of the victim, as he as- 
tained by a double lens. As they were attacked, the army-worms 
pt dropping to the ground and gathering in clusters, or hiding under 
•ds, until finally the wheat on which they occurred was entirely free 
>m them.” Mr. Riley says that in 1875 fully 80 per cent, of the army- 
Tms which he noticed were attacked by the Tachina flies. “They 
ver abound or travel from one field to another, but they are accom- 
uied by a number of two-winged flies, which are often so numerous 
it their buzzing reminds one of a swarm of bees.”—(Eighth Report.) 
is fact supports the opinion of Wagner (see p. ) that iusect-para- 
?s usually increase in proportion to their hosts. 

'gg .—When first laid, spherical, 0.02 inch in diameter, smooth, opaqne white; cov- 
l with a glistening, adhesive fluid; shell delicate, becoming faintly irridesceut and 
;e sordid before hatching.—(Riley.) 

Larva .—When first hatched, 1.7 
millemeter in length; dull white, 
and a large dark head. 

In the first and second stages, 
the two front pairs of abdominal 
legs are atrophied *so as to necessi¬ 
tate a looping gait. In the third 
stage the looping habit is lost, but 
the front abdominal legs are still 
somewhat tho smallest. In the Fig. 6.—Papa 
fourth stage, the color is dull, dark Cluyaa- 
(;.—Full-grown Northern Army-worm, green,and thechameleonitic brown 

lines appear.—(Riley.) 

he mature larva is about an iuch and a half long. Its cylindrical body, divided 
> thirteen rings, becomes more contracted and wrinkled at each end, and is sparsely 
.‘red with short hairs. The head is covered by anet-work of confluent spots, while 
ig the middle of the face run two lines diverging at each end. A light-colored waved 
, just above the legs, is succeeded by a dark one; then a light one, edged with two 
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thread-like lines; while the upper part is dark, with an interrupted white thread 
runnirg exactly through the middle of the back. The prolegs, ten in numtar, are 

marked on their outer middle and 
on their tip with black. Beneath, 
the caterpillar is of a livid green. 

Most of the Maine species of Leu- 
cania have light-colored wings, with 
dark streaks and dots, but the u*i- 
' puncta is larger and darker colored. 
Its prevailing hues are rusty gray¬ 
ish-brown, sprinkled or peppered 
sparsely with black scales. The 
upper part of the head, the front 
part of the thorax or collar, and 
frout margin of the fore wing, are of 
a lighter shade. Between tne front 
margin of the fore wing and tho 
vein, or raised line reaching out to 
the white spot in the center, is a rusty patch. Jast beyond, about half-way between 
the white dot and the outer edge, is a row' of about ten black dots, situated on the veins, 
running toward the apex of tho wing, but the last three are deflected at a right angle 
inward and up to the front margin, while a dark line starts from the corner or curve 
in the line of dots, and proceeds to tho uppSr angle or apex of the wing. The little 
veins of the outer edge are silvery, and between them, in a row next to the fringe, can 
just be seen little black dots. 

The hind wings are pearly smoke-colored, darker toward the outer edge, with a 
central spot of the same color, which can bo seen on the under side. 

Beneath, the moth is a light pearly-gray. The fore wings are clouded in the middle, 
with a dark spot on the front margin, one-fourth of the way from the tip. The fore 
wings are rather more pointed iu this species than the other. The body measures 
nearly an inch long, and the wings expand a little over an inch and one-half. 


Fig. 7.—a, male moth: b, abdomen of female—natural size; 
c, eye; d, base of male autenmc; e. base ol'female&utenua; 
enlarged.—(After Kiley.) 


Summary .—The army-worm moth appears late in the summer or early 
iu the autumn, when it bybernates, after laying its eggs near the roots 
of perennial grasses; or it bybernates in the chrysalis state and ovi¬ 
posits in April and May southward; later, northward. The eggs hatch 
and the young appear eight or ten days after, and the worms are most 
destructive in wet summer succeeding a dry one, when the u wheat is in 
the milk,” The caterpillar state took a month ; the chrysalis state two 
weeks. The species is mostly confined to the Middie and Northern 
States. Besides external enemies it has eight internal parasites. The 
best way to exterminate the worm is to burn meadows and grass lands, 
where the insect lays its eggs, in the autumn. 

European Wheat-Flies.— Several very destructive flies are known 
in Europe to injure the stalks and leaves of wheat and other cereals, 
aud as they are liable to be imported into this country, I will refer to 
them. The Oscinis granarius in England lives in the stalks of wheat; 
Oscinis vastator iu Europe damages wheat and barley by eating the base 
of the stalk. The larva becomes fully grown late in June, and a month 
later the fly appears. It is said to be attacked by numerous Pteroma - 
lus parasites, aud a minute Prototriqnd ichneumon oviposits in its eggs. 
Allied species causes the disease called “gout,” producing swellings 
twice the size of the gtalks of wheat and barley. Oscinis frit aflects 
the ears of barley, in certaiu years destroying one-tenth of the entire 
crop. Two species of another genus (Chlorops) are especially injurious 
iu Europe. Chlorops lineata destroys the central leaves and the plant 
itself, the female ovipositing on stems when the wheat begins to show 
the ear. In two weeks the eggs hatch and the fly appears in September. 
Chlorops licrpinii attacks the ears of barley, from six to ten larvue being 
found in the ears, destroying the flowers and rendering them sterile. 
Iu dealing with these insects plowing in has been fouud to be of no 
use, and the best preventive measure is the rotation of crops. 
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The Common Wheat-Fly, Chlorips vulgaris Fitch.—Certain small, slender, pale- 
it*n and watery-white shining maggots belonging to the above species with the oth- 
mentioned below are said by Dr. Fitch to burrow in different parts of the stalks, 
arfiug and often killing them. 

It was not until 1855 that it was known that wheat in this country 
s affected by these maggots, when they were discovered by Dr. 
:cb, who thinks that it is from the number of these and other insect 
iredators that farmers are not now able to raise such large crops as 
id formerly to be harvested. The Chlorops vulgaris is abundant the 
ter part of Juue in wheat-fields.' It is pale yellow, and 0.15 inch’ in 
gtb. Another fly is the Meromyga americana of Fitch. It is yel- 
ish-white and a little larger than the preceding. Another minute 
found in company with the others, is the Liphonella obera. It is less 
n a line in length and is jet-black. Still another form found, in the 
ds of wheat in New York in June is Oscinis tibialis . It is only 0.08 
i in length, and also jet-black, with pale dull-yellow shanks and 
. The last fly mentioned by Fitch is Hylemyia deceptive^ which 
irs in abundance upon heads of wheat late in June. It is ash-gray, 
i black legs and feelers, and a quarter of an inch in length. 

INJURING THE HEADS. 


k WiieaT-Midge, Diplosis triiici of recent authors; Cccidomyia tritici Kirby.— 
al minute orange-red maggots, one-eighth of an inch long, crowding around the 
Is of wheat, causing them to shrivel and dry when ripe. The maggots descend 
he ground and spin miuute cocoous, from which iu the followiug Juue come 
t orange-colored midges.—(Fitch.) 

is insect was probably imported into Quebec about the year 1820. 
ide its way along the Saint Lawrence and Cbambly (Sorelle) Biv- 
lto Northwestern Vermont, and soon became so abundant in New 
and and New York that the cultivation of wheat was mostly aban- 
L Its attacks then decreased, and wheat was again raised until 
? year 1854, when wheat was largely in cultivation, it again became 
destructive, causing a loss in the State of New York alone, accord- 
o the estimate of Dr. Fitch, of $15,000,000. In Canada, in 1856, 
•ss was estimated to exceed $2,500,000. In the same year, in por- 
of New York, the midge destroyed one-half to two-thirds on the 
ds, and nearly all on the lowlands, and the destruction was worse 
7 and 1858. In 1858 very little white wheat was sown in Western 
if oik, and the midge reduced the value of all the wheat-lands at least 
• cent. In 1859 the midge unaccountably disappeared, to again 
e prevalent in 1861.—(Fitch.) Mr. Biley, in the New York Tribune, 
to this insect as infesting wheat in Indiana during the summer of 


egards the habits of the wheat-midge, I reproduce the following 
it from my “Guide to the Study of Insects:’’ “When the wheat is 
(som, the females lay their eggs in the evening by means of the 
‘tractile tube-like extremity of the body within the chaffy scales 
flowers, and in clusters of from two to fifteen or more. In eight 
days the eggs disclose the transparent maggots, which, with age, 
3 orange-colored, and, when fully grown, are one-eighth of an 
ng. They crowd around the germ of the wheat, which, by press- 
peonies shrivele.d and aborted. At the end ol July and in the 
ing of August, the maggots become full-fed, and in a few days 
heir skins, leaving the old larva-skin entire, except a little rent 
end of it. ‘Great numbers of these skins are found in the 
?ars immediately after the molting process is completed.’ 
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Sometimes the larva descends to the ground and molts there. Harris 
states that ‘ it is shorter, somewhat flattened, and more obtuse than 
before, and is of a deeper yellow color, with an oblong greenish spot in 
the middle of the body. In this state, which is intermediate between 
the larva and papa states, which has, by Dr. Fitch, been termed the 
u embryo-pupa” and by ns “semi-pupa,” the insect spius a minute 
silken cocoon, which, according to Dr. Fitch, is smaller than a mustard 
seed, and remains in the ground through the winter, situated at the 
depth of an inch beneath the surface. In the next June they are trans¬ 
formed to pupm, with the limbs free. When about to assume the adult 
state, the pupa works its way to the surface in June and July.’ ” 

Description .—The eggs of the wheat-midge are long, oval-cylindrical, and tinged 
with pale red. When the larva is at rest it is oval, fattened on the under side, deep 
yellow, and 0.08 inch long. The female fly is nearly one-tenth of an inch long, bright 
orange or lemon-yellow, and tarnished or slightly smoky on the back forward of the 
wings, the latter clear, with a small cross-vein near their base; the antennas are about 
as long as the body, and composed of twelve oblong joints, which are narrower in 
their middles and separated by short pedicels. In the males the antennas are remark¬ 
ably long, slender, and delicate, and consist of twenty-four globular joints; it is 
smaller, but in other respects agrees with the female.—(ritch.) 

Parasites .—Dr. Fitch has shown that when the midges increase or di¬ 
minish in numbers its parasites increase or diminish in the same ratio, 
“ the same as the Hessian fly, once so frightfully destructive to our wheat- 
crops here in America, has become subdued by its parasites, whereby it is 
seldom noticed now or known to be present in our country, although it 
can be found almost every year in our wheat-fields, showing it is still 
with us, everywhere ready to again increase and become destructive 
were it not constantly repressed and kept down by its parasitic foes. 19 
Mr. Curtis is quoted as saying that in Europe “ these parasites so effect¬ 
ually execute their mission, that it has often happened a year or two 
after the midges were in excess not a specimen could be found.” Its 
destructiveness in this country is due to the fact that we have no native 
parasites to keep it within proper limits, and Dr. Fitch urges that the 
parasites be imported from Europe. 

Grain-Aphis, Jphis arence Fabricius.—Multitudes of dark plant-lice, clustering on 
the heads of wheat in August, blackening the fields of grain, and, by sucking the ker¬ 
nels, cansing them to shrink in size and diminish in weight. 

We will suppose a number of eggs to hatch out their wingless females; 
with an occasional winged individual there are as yet no males in exist¬ 
ence, and yet these virgin aphides, or plant-lice, every few days produce 
hundreds of young alive; each of which in turn come to maturity and 
produce their young alive. Hence, by the end of summer we have mill¬ 
ions of lice overrunning our wheat-fields, the very youngest as well as 
the oldest as if for their lives sacking in the sap'from the ear of the 
grain. For by a marvelous adaptation to their mode of life, what in 
beetles are jaws for biting are here lengthened out and joined together 
to form a tube, with a sucking-stomach at the base. This tube the louse 
forces into the root of the ear, and thus anchored by their jaws, whole 
groups cluster head downward on the heads of grain, and by their 
numbers color a whole field. But the supply of liquid food is greater 
than the aphides can manage, hence two tubes open out from the hind 
part of the abdomen, from which exudes a sweet sticky fluid called 
“honey-dew.” Ants come to eat it as it falls on the leaves, or lap it 
from the honey-tubes of the aphis, and as the supply lessens, they gently 
strike the aphis with their antennae to make them yield more. 

At the approach of cold weather, when the whole race of aphidea 
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nst be cut off, tbe virgin females produce winged individuals of both 
xes, which after pairing die, after depositing their eggs for the spring 
ood. 

Our species is oblong-oval shaped, narrowing toward the head, while 
e abdomen behind is swelled out and rather blunt at the end, with a 
ther long ovipositor in the female. Its color is green, covered often 
th a reddish-brown bloom. The ends of the antennae, tbe end of the 
anksand thighs and the feet, are black. In the young, these parts are 
ly smoky or dusky. Length of those with wings about one-tenth of 
inch. 

Dr. Fitch gives in the Boston Courier, interesting observations on 
s aphis. Of its variation in color he says : .“One of the most remark- 
e circumstances relating to these insects is the change in their color 
ich now began to take place. While they were scattered about upon 
leaves and stalks of the grain, they were of a bright grass-green 
)r. Now orange-yellow or deep flesh-red individuals began to appear 
ongthem. This color is so wholly different from green, that these 
nge ones might be suspected to be a different species. But green 
ales placed in vials were found next day to have young with them 
joth colors; some being green, others orange. And a few days later 
3 r green females were found to have orange young ouly, no green 
3 being born any longer. It is probably the change in the quality of 
food which causes the insect to change thus in its color, the juices 
3h the plant elaborates for the growth of its flowers and seeds being 
h more highly refined, nutritious, and dainty than those which cir- 
te in the stalks and leaves, where the insect first feeds. And it is 
curious and wonderful that this green-colored insect, on coming to 
on the juices which grow the flowers, begins thereupon to give birth 
>ung having a gray orange color similar to that of the flowers.” 

*. Fitch noticed several years ago in wheat-fields a green plant-louse, 
gh it was not common. 

East Hampden, Mass., “a plant-louse of a pale brick-red color was 
mely numerous” in 1860; so, also, a “red insect” on the oats in New 
was sent him. We thus know the insect we are to speak of was 
’tinning the fields in some places last summer, 
larly in May last, when rye and winter-wheat were but a few inches 
f the ground, I met with this insect more numerous than any other 
ery part of every grain-field in my neighborhood. Toward the 
of that month specimens having wings began to occur. By in- 
g them singly in vials, I found that the winged female usually gave 
to four young lice in twenty-four hours, while those without wings 
ced eight within the same time.” 

» grain-aphis became noticed the 18th July in New Jersey, then in 
ew England States. Probably very few farms in Maine escaped 
?sence. About the first of August I noticed them on a farm about 
miles above Maltawamkeag, on the Penobscot River. Also on 
on the lakes that form the headwaters of the Penobscot and Al¬ 
ii liivers, and ou the Alleguash and Saint John. I also heard of 
urrence in great numbers on the Saint John in New Brunswick, 
he army-worm, while abundant on some fields, others were entirely 
nn its attacks. 

injury this aphis does is to lessen the weight of the grain, which 
rse is a matter of great consequence. The constant draining of 
► that flows into the ear causes it to be very light, if not withered 
>rtliless. 
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Parasites .—Artificial means of driving off this pest have not yet been 
contrived. It has been suggested to kindle fires, throw on damp straw, 
and let the wind carry the smoke over the field. 

But the external enemies of this aphis are ready to help us. The 
lady-bugs, coccinella , as larvmand beetles, the golden-eyed flies, chrysopa^ 
as larvm, have been seen the past season in great numbers in wheat- 
fields, busily engaged in devouring the plant-lice. 

These minute insects have also their internal parasites, little icbnen- 
inous of the genus Aphidius. We have to go again to Dr. Fitch’s arti¬ 
cle for information respecting their habits: 

“ On many of the wheat-heads, may at present ( August 6) be noticed 
from one to a half dozen .or more of these lice, which are very large, 
plump, and swollen, of the color of brown paper, standing in a posture 
so perfectly natural you suppose they are alive. Touch them with the 
point of a pin, you find they are dead. Pick off a part of their brittle 
skiu; you see there is inside a white maggot doubled together like a 
ball. Put one or two of these wheat-heads in a vial, closing its mouth 
with a wad of cotton. In a week’s time, or less, you find running 
lively about in the vial some little black flies, like small ants. These 
you see have come out from the dead lice, through a circular opening 
which has been cut in their backs. Drive one or two of these flies into 
another vial, and introduce to them a wheat-head having some fresh lice. 
See how the fly runs about them, examining them with its anteno*e. 
Having found one adapted to its wants, watch how dexterously it 
curves its body forward under its breast, bringing the tip before its face, 
as if to take accurate aim with its sting. There, the aphis gives a shrug, 
the fly has pricked it with its sting, an egg has been lodged under its 
skin, from which will grow a maggot like that first seen inside the dead, 
swollen aphis. And thus the little fly ruus busily around among the 
lice on the wheat-heads, stinging one after another, till it ekhausts its 
stock of eggs, a hundred probably, or more, thus insuring the death of 
that number of these lice. And of its progeny, fifty it may be supposed, 
will be females, by which five thousand more will be destroyed. We 
thus see what efficient agents these parasites are in subduing the insects 
on which they prey. I find three different species of them now at work 
in our fields destroying this grain-aphis.” 

The Wheat-Head Army-Worm, Albillnea Huebner.—Injuring the heads of wheat, 
rye, and barley, beginning at the base, sometimes the center of the ear, sometimes 
hollowing out the soft grains, leaving nothing but the shell and the chaff; a caterpil¬ 
lar resembling the northern army-worm, but striped with sulphur-yellow and light 
and dark brown. 

Though this is a common and wide-spread insect, rangingfrom Maine to 
Kausas and southward, it was not known to be injurious to crops until 
1872, when it was found, according to Riley, seriously injuring oats iu 
Pennsylvania. In 1874 and 1875 it was reported to injure wheat and tim¬ 
othy heads in Maryland and Pennsylvania. It was described as “ hollow¬ 
ing out the soft grains and leaving nothing but the shell and the chaff,* 
and “ in some rye-fields the heads are almost void of grains and the ground 
literally covered with chaff, and that late-sowed rye would not be worth 
the harvesting were it not for the straw.” It was more widely destruc¬ 
tive in the Eastern States iu 1875 than in 1874. June 14,187G, Mr. J. \V. 
Robson, of Dickinson County, Kansas, wrote Mr. Riley that for ten days 
past it had been noticed in the wheat. “ The caterpillars begin their 
depredations at the base of the ear, and sometimes near the center of the 
ear. In one field that I examined to-day the caterpillars were abundant. 
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r were mostly at rest, reclining at full length on the straw, while 
a few were feeding on the ears.” 

•r«.—The best marked worms are prettily striped with sulphur-yellow and straw- 
iv, and with light and dark brown, as follows: A broad, dark-brown line along the 
, divided along the middle by a fine white line generally obsolete behind; beneath 
iroad line on each side a straw-yellow line, half as wide; then a light-brown one of 
mie width as the last, and becoming yellow on the lower edge ; then a narrower 
brown pne, containing the white spiracles; then a sulphur-yellow as wide as the 
; then a less distinct light-brown subventral one, the venter being pale yellow, 
tend is large, straw-colored, and with two attenuating brown«xnarke from the top 
a lower face. The chrysalis is of the ordinary mahogany-brown color, and termi- 
in a stout horny point, with a corrugated base. 

nff.—The moth has the front wings straw-colored, with a pale line running along 
fiddle to the onter third, and shaded with brown a» follows: A shade beneath the 
> line, intensified at each end where it joins the white; another, along the poste- 
>order, narrow at apex and broadening to the middle, where it projects along the 
le of the wing above the white line, fading away toward buse, and a fainter Bhiule 
; the front or costal edge, intensifying toward apex. The species is one of tbi* 
est of the genns, having but two-thirds of the size of the army-worm.—(Riley.) 

R Wiieat-Thrips, Limolhripe tritici Fitch.—“Upon the heads and stalks in June 
uly, exhausting the juices of the kernels and rendering them dwarfish and shriv- 
exceedingly minute, active, long, and narrow six legged insects, of a bright-yel- 
r of a shining-black color.”—(Fitch.) 

ie wheat-thrips iu this country also occurs on the ouion, and is 
ribed more fully under the head of ouion insects. It represents the 
?o1hrip8 cenalium of Europe, which does, at times, extensive injury to 
wheat, gnawing and puncturing the seed, causing it to shrink and 
me what the farmers call “pungled.” It also gnaws the young 
cs just above the knots, causing the ear to become abortive, 
ther species common on wheat in New York, in Juue, is the Three- 
led Thrips ( Goleothrip * tri/asciata) of Fitch. It is nearly double the 
of the wheat-thrips, being*0.07 inch in length, and is black ; the dark 
js having three broad white bands across them, while the antenme 
* close together, “and are composed of only five principal joints, 
iiich the two first are short, and a third thicker than the others, 
•h are longaud cylindrical, the last one gradually tapering to a sleu- 
>oint, its apical portion being divided into small indistinct segments.” 

k Wheat-Worm, Anguilluta tritici Baner. — Filling the cavities of a grain of wheat, 
ite fibrous substance, formed by gluten into Fulls of a silky nature, which 
utly dissolve in water and exhibit hundreds of minute worms, causing the dis¬ 
tilled “ ear-cockle ” or “ purples.” 


Ithough this worm has not yet been observed in America so far as 
i aw are, it is not improbable that this disease occurs with us, though 


yet detected. I abstract the 
wing account, often word for 
1, from Curtis’s 44 Farm Insects.” 
Curtis took his description of 
worm and its habits from 
er’s notes contained in Pro- 
)r IIenslow’8 “Report on the 
*ases of Wheat.”* 

The eggs are taken up by the 
from the infected grain which 
have been planted, and hatch 
ie stalk as well as in the seed, 
largest worms are £ inch long 
ast, of a yellowish-white color, 
not so transparent as the 
a g worms. Their heads are 



Fig. 8. —Young JVheat-Wbrm, greatly magni¬ 
fied. a, section of a grain exhibiting some 
worms and multitudes of eggs, magnified; 
b an egg containing a worm ready to hatch. 
(From Curtis, after Bauer.) 


* Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, vol. ii, p. 19. 
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very distinct; they have a proboscis, which has three or four joints, which 
they contract or extend like an opera-glass. From the head, which is 
somewhat roundish, they taper gradually off toward the tail, which is 
scarcely half the diameter of the middle of their body, and ends in an 
obtuse, claw-like point At a short distance from the end of the tail is 
an orifice surrounded by an elevated fleshy edge; from this orifice the 
worms discharge their eggs. The back of these old worms is nearly 
opaque, and appears jointed or annular; the number of joints or rings 
is from twenty-five to thirty. The belly-side is more transparent, and 
strings of ova can be distinctly seen through almost the whole length 
of the worm to the orifice by which the eggs are discharged. 77 Those 
in the cavities of the mature grain are generally ^ or ^ inch long, 
milk-white, and semi-transparent. After laying ail their eggs the 
parent worms soon die, and in a few days they decay and fall to pieces; 
but such is not the case at an earlier period of life, for after being dried, 
and appearing quite dead, on the application of moisture they become 
as lively as they were at first, and thus for five years and eight 
months Mr. Bauer was able to re animate the worms by immersion, 
but it required a longer period as the time lengthened, and after that 
they died; other examples bred by him retained their reviviscent qual¬ 
ities for six years and one month. It seems probable that the glutinous 
substance in which they are enveloped preserves their vitality. They 
may be kept alive for three months in water. 

44 It appears from Mr. Bauer's investigations that the cavities of the 
grain are at first filled with a white fibrous substance, formed by gluten 
into balls of a silky nature. In water they instantly dissolve, and ex¬ 
hibit hundreds of minute worms, which become animated in less than a 
quarter of an hour when moistened, and the grains eventually assumed 
a dark-brown color, and were as hard as wood." 

In some grains approaching maturity only one worm was found with 
the cluster of eggs, in others there were three (Fig. 8), the section of a 
grain exhibiting some worms and multitudes of eggs. The eggs come 
forth in strings of five or six together, and are detached in water; the 
young worms can then be seen through the transparent skin. (Fig. 8.) 
In about an hour and a half after the egg is laid in water the young 
worm begins to extricate itself, which it took one of them an hour and 
twelve minutes to accomplish. 

INJURING STORED GRAIN. 

The Axgoi'mois Grain-Moth. Gelechia cerealtlla Linn. (Plate LXV, Figs. 7, 8.) 
Devouring the interior of the stored grains of wheat and corn, and transforming, 
within the grain, a soft, thick, fleshy caterpillar. 

This destructive moth is found in granaries in this country, having 
been introduced from Europe, where it has been extremely destructive, 
especially in the French province of Angoumois, from which it has de¬ 
rived its common name. The first account of its occurrence in this 
country was published in 1768. It was then destructive to stored grain 
in Virginia, but was said to injure wheat forty years previous in North 
Carolina. Harris also adds that the French naturalist, Bose, in 1796, or 
soon after, found this moth 44 so abuudant in Carolina as to extinguish 
a candle when he entered his granary in the night." Harris further 
states that this grain-moth spread from North Carolina and Virginia 
into Kentucky and Southern Ohio and Indiana, 44 and probably more or 
less throughout the wheat region of the adjacent States, between the 
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ty-sixth and fortieth degrees of north latitude,” and it has been found 
1 in New England. “ Wheat, barley, oats, and Indian corn suffer 
? from it, the last especially when kept unprotected more than six 
ight months.”—(Harris.) 

16 moth lays mostly in June and August, but probably at other 
s (luring the year, from sixty to ninety eggs in clusters of about 
ity in a single grain of wheat or corn. In from four to six days the 
e disperse, each selecting a single grain, burrowing in at the end 
ice the plumule grows out. The caterpillar, after eating dnt the 
e of the grain of wheat or corn and exhausting its supply of food, 
times eats its excrement once or even a second time. It transforms 
u the grain, spiuniug a silken web, and before pupating (i. e., trans- 
ug to a pupa) gnaws a hole nearly through the shell for the exit of 
noth. The larvae of the first, or summer, brood mature in about 
weeks, the moths appearing at harvest time. Those of the second 
! hybernate in the grain, changing iuto moths the following summer. 

ription. —The caterpillar (Plate LXV, Fig. 8, much enlarged) is unusually thick and 
the skiu being unusually thin and transparent. The moth (Plate LXV, Fig. 5) is 
is with a dark-brown streak toward the base, and a few dark dots toward the 
the fore wings, while the hind wings are grayish'ocbreou'i; sometimes the fore 
ire unspotted. The wings are long and narrow, beautifully fringed, aud expand 
mlf an inch. Several chalcid parasites prey upon it. 

\edie8 .—Dry the grain in an oven or kiln with a heat of 167° Fahren- 
r twelve hours; fumigate in close vessels with charcoal-gas. Early 
ing and winnowing should be practiced, not later than the end of 
The grain should be stored in tight bins. 

iKain-Tixea, Tinea granella Linn. (Plate LXV, Fig. 9.)—Devouring the interior 
is of wheat, tying several grains together, but transforming in cracks, etc., in 
’; a slender caterpillar. 

is also a European importation, and is more or less injurious to 
grain, though less so than the Angoumois motb. It is found fly- 
granaries in summer. The female lays from thirty to forty eggs, 
two in each grain. The caterpillar hatches in a few days aud 
to the grain, closing the entrance with its castings, and after de- 
£ the interior of one grain passes into others, uniting them with 
eads forming a web. When about to transform it deserts the 
etires to cracks in the floor and constructs a cocoon, often by 
g the wood and weaving the chips into its web until the cocoon 
form and size of a grain of wheat. In this it hibernates, chang- 
i pupa in the spring, and in two or three weeks appearing as a 


//on.—The larva is cylindrical, with long, fine, scattered hairs, and of a light- 
, with a reddish bead. It is about four or five tenths of an inch in length, 
cl lifers entirely from the Angouiuois moth in form, and is creamy-white, with 
i h pots on the costa of the fore wings, and with dark hind wings. The wings 
0(> inch. 

lies .—Besides those suggested for the attacks of the preceding 
>tli, the granary when empty should be thoroughly cleansed and 
shed, or washed with coal-oil, and when the caterpillars are at 
3 grain should be often and thoroughly stirred about. 

k ix- Weevil, Sitophilus granarius (Linn.). (Plate LXV, Fig. 10 e .)—A short, raag- 
•u 1>, eating the interior of the grain and transforming into a minute reddish 
lich also injures stored grain. 

the wheat-fly and several other insects are dubbed “weevils” 
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by tbe ignorant, the present insect and the rice-weevil are the only ones 
found injuring wheat, and then only when stored. I copy the following 
account of this common weevil from Harris, knowing nothing person¬ 
ally of the insect: u This little insect, both in the beetle and grub states, 
devours stored wheat and other grains, and often commits much havoc 
in granaries and brew-houses. Its powers of ihultiplication are very 
great, for it is stated that a single pair of these destroyers may produce 
above .six thousand descendants in one year. The female deposits her 
eggs upon the wheat after it is housed, and the young grubs hatched 
therefrom immediately burrow in the wheat, each individual occupying 
alone a single grain, the substance of which it devours, so as often to 
leave nothing but the hull; and this destruction goes on within while 
no external appearance leads to its discovery, and the loss of weight is 
the only evidence of the mischief that has been done to the grain. In 
due time the grubs undergo their transformations, and come out of the 
hulls, in the beetle state, to lay their eggs for another brood. 

Grub and beetle. —The grub iB short, thick, fleshy, maggot-like; while the weevil is 
“ a slender beetle of a pitchy-red color, about one-eighth of an inch long, with a slender 
snout slightly bent downward; a coarsely-punctured and very long thorax, constituting 
almost one-half the length of the whole body, and wing-covers that are furrowed and 
do not entirely cover the tip of the abdomen.” f 

Remedies .—These insects are effectually destroyed by kiln-drying the 
wheat; and grain that is kept cool, weil ventilated, and is frequently 
moved, is said to be exempt from attack.—(Harris.) 

The rice-weevil, Sitophilusoryzce Linn. (Plate LXV, Fig. 10a, 6, c), attacks 
stored rice, and also grain and corn. It differs from the 8. granarius in 
having two large red spots on each wing-cover, and in being a little 
smaller, as it measures only a line in length, exclusive of the snout. It 
is abundant in the Southern States, where it is called the “ black weevil.* 
In the South it is said, according to Harris, to lay its eggs on the rice in 
the fields; but this statement needs confirmation. “The parent beetle 
bores a hole into the graiu, and drops therein a single egg, going from 
one grain to another till all her eggs -are laid; she then dies, leaving, 
however, the rice well seeded for a future harvest of weevil-grubs. In 
due time the eggs are hatched, the grubs live securely and unseen in 
the center of the rice, devouring a considerable portion of its substance, 
and when fully grown they gnaw a little hole through the end of tbe 
grain, artfully stopping it up again with particles of rice-flour, and then 
change to pupse. This usually occurs daring the winter; and in the 
following spring the insects are transformed to beetles, and come out of 
the grain. By winnowing and sifting the rice the beetles can be sepa¬ 
rated, an# then should be gathered immediately and destroyed.” (Harris.) 
Besides these insects of the granary Dr. Fitch describes tbe Agromyza 
tritici , which sometimes occurs in great numbers in stored wheat in New 
York. 


The Giurx Sylvan us, Sihanus surinamansis (LinD.).—A small brown beetle gnawing 
the ends of ryo, oat, aud wheat grains. 


This is a very common and annoying little beetle, which in Europe is 
known to bo a great pest in stores and warehouses. In Pennsylvania, 
it has beeu found to injure stored rye, wheat, and oats, eating holes in 
the grain. It is a little flat, brown beetle, not quite a line in length, 
characterized chiefly by the last three joints of the antennae being 
enlarged, and by having three prominent longitudinal ridges on the 
thorax, which is armed on the sides with six teeth. 

Remedies .—“ The best way to get rid of it, when the grain cannot be 
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‘cted to a killing heat, is to stack the grain a year or two until the 
ts are starved out of the barns, just as they lay by ships iu the 
-trade, or use them for other freight when they once become infested 
this insect, or with the true grain- weevil.”—(Riley.) 

AFFECTING INDIAN CORN.—INJURING THE ROOTS. 

■ worms , Agrotis auffusa (Denis and Schiefermiiller) and other species. (Plate 
"igs. *2, 4,5.) Eating the roots of corn and other cereals; large, dark, obscurely- 
I, smooth-bodied caterpillars, hiding by day and feeding by night. 

; only Indian corn but other cereals and grasses are indiscriminately 
ced by different species of caterpillars called cut worms from their 
of cutting off young, succulent plants as they are coming np out 
ground. They are thick, with a distinct horny prothoracic plate, 
re usually marked with shining and warty, or smooth, spots of the 
general color as the rest of the body; they are usually striped 
udinally. They are seen early in spring hiding under sticks and 
, having hibernated in this state. They feed by night, hiding in 
y-time. The chrysalids are situated under ground. They trans- 
o moths, sometimes call dart-moths, which might be known by 
rested trunks and ciliated or pectinated antennae, while the fore 
are rather narrow, usually with a dark dot near the middle of the 
ind just beyond a reniform marking, while there is usually a basal, 
), black streak. The moths appear in midsummer, and lay their 
ear the roots of grasses, which hatch in the autumn, the worms 
on roots and spronts of herbaceous plants. “On the approach of 
they descend deeper into the ground, and, curling themselves up, 
in a torpid state until the following spring, when they ascend 
the surface, and renew their devastations.”—(Harris.) 
largest species, Agrotis stiffusa (Plate LXV, Fig. 2), was probably 
?d from Europe. The caterpillar is described as follows by Riley: 

leral color above is dull, dark, leaden-brown, with a faint trace of a dirty 
bite line along the back. The subdorsal line is more distinct, and between it 
stigmata are two other indistinct pale lines. There are eight black, shiny, 
i spots on each segment, two near the subdorsal line, the smaller a little 
teriorly ; the larger just below it, and a little back of the middle of the seg- 
th the line appearing especially light above it. The other two are placed 
of the stigmata, the one anteriorly a little above, the other just behind, in 
line with them, and having a white shade above it. 

ier cut-worm, which is still more abundant in the Middle and 
lgland States, is the young of the Clandestine moth {Xoctua 
ina of Harris), and may be called the Corn cut moth. While 
-grown caterpiller has not been described, the young are said by 
o be 44 more or less distinctly marked above with pale and dark 
and are uniformly paler below.” According to Melsheimer, as 
by Harris, when first hatched, it feeds on the various grasses, 
ing, when half-grown, in the ground on the approach of severe 
nd re-appearing in the spring, and then beginning to grow again, 
g their full size and pupating before the middle of July, often 
rlier, as iu the New Euglaud States the moth is seen from the 
*f June to the middle or end of August. 

i 

rt is of a peculiar dull-blackish, with the body very flat when the wings are 
and with obscure markings. “The fore wings are generally of a dark ash- 
i only a very faint trace of the double transverse wavy bands that are found 
eciea of Agrotis ; the two ordinary spots are small and narrow, the anterior 
oblong oval, and connected with the obliqne kidney-shaped spot by a lon- 
>lack line.” The hind wings are rather dark, and the head and legs darker 
, almost blackish. It expands an inch and three-quarters. 
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Remedies .—Among the more general preventive remedies, suggested 
by Harris, are the soaking of corn, before planting, in copperas-water, 
and mixing salt with the manure, though these are of less use than 
plowing deep in the autumn so as to turn up the half grown worms, so 
as to expose them to winter colds and insectivorous birds. When the 
worms have begun their attacks, hand-picking, i. e digging up the 
worms which hide by day iu the soil around the plant, is, of course, the 
most efficacious remedy. An excellent plan is to make a deep hole, with 
a stake, in the hills, down which trap the caterpillar is liable to fall. 

Wire-Worms.— Eating the roots of corn and wheat, hard cylindrical, round, reddish 
worms, tapering toward the head and tail, and changing into snappiDg-beetles. 

The roots of corn, wheat, and grasses are often injured to a lament¬ 
able extent by wire-worms, the larvae of various species of snapping-bee¬ 
tles belonging to the family Elateridee. 


The Corn-Maggot, Anthomyia z<xv Riley.—Gnawing seed-corn after it is planted; a 
m aggot like the onion-worm. 


This maggot has been found to injure 


seed-corn just after being 
planted, and to abound to 
such an extent as to nearly 
ruin whole corn-fields, as it 
gnaws into the corn, finally 
causing it to rot. When fully 
fed they contract, forming 

Fig- 9.— Corn-Maggot, a, larva, enlarged; 6, pnpa- a barrel shiiped brown case 
case; c, corn injured by worms, natural size. (h Ig. 8, 0), Within Which lies 
tho pupa, and in a week after the flies appear. As a remedy, soak the 
corn before planting in gas-tar or copperas-water. 



Larva .—Closely resembling the maggot of the onion-fly; yellowish-white; blnnt at 
the posterior end and pointed in front. It is about a quarter of an inch in length. 

Fly .—Head tawny in front, with a brownish edge; antennae black; face and orbits 
brownish-white; thorax and abdomen pale yellow-brownish ash-colored; thorax with 
an indistinct middle stripe of brown; legs black. Length one-fifth of an inch.—(Riley.^ 


The Corn-Weevil, Sphenopharus zem .—Puncturing large holes in young corn near 
the base of the stalk, before it has spindled, and sometimes destroying whole fields of 
young corn. 


Iu the Practical Entomologist (vol. ii, p. 117,18G7) the late Mr. Walsh 
described this weevil, and gave an account of its ravages in the Middle 
and Western States. Mr. Robert Howell, in Tioga County, New York, 
was among the first to detect it, aud under date of June 14,1869, he 
writes me that u this is the fourth year they have infested the newly- 
planted corn in this vicinity. The inclosed specimens were taken on the 
11 th instant. I presume they have been in every hill of corn in my 
field. They pierce the young corn in numerous places, so that each 
blade has from one to six or eight holes the size of a pin or larger, aud 
I found a number last Friday about au iuch under ground, hanging to 
young stalks with much tenacity. Wheu very numerous, every stalk is 
killed. Some fit Ids, two or three years ago, were wholly destroyed by 
this insect.” I have detected this insect at Hyannis, Mass., June 25. 

It is a rather large black weevil, with a long, narrow, subcylindrical 
body, and with coarse gray punctures. The head is black, finely punc¬ 
tured, with still more minute punctures on the beak. At the base of 
the beak just between the eyes is a small oval pit. The beak is nearly 
one-third as long as the body; it is curved downward, slightly com¬ 
pressed, with tho tip seen from above dilated slightly and triangular. 
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i the prothorax is a long, lozenge-shaped, smooth black median area, 
th two smooth spots on the side near the front; these, with two longer 
ergiug spots behind, form an inverted Y on each side of the body, 
hind are coarse gray punctures. The wing-covers are marked with 
?s of coarse punctures along the strife, much larger than those on the 
rax. On tlie smooth spaces between the strife is a row of more or 
i crowded minute punctures. On the base of the elytra, near the 
er edge, is a low smooth tubercle, and a larger one near the tip. On 
extreme tip of the abdomen, near the elytra, are two short diverg- 
rows of fine stiff tawny hairs, which stand out straight from the 
The legs are black, the tarsi reddish, piceous. Beneath, the body 
ack and widely punctured. It measures 0.40 of an inch in length. 
media .—Until we know more of its habits, its mode of life in the 
i stage, and its native food-plant, we are at a loss to suggest rerne- 
against the attacks of this insect. When the corn is observed to 
uffering from their punctures, they should be picked off with the 
, and the young blades of corn carefully watched. These weevils 
o large as to be readily detected after a little practice. 


Spindle-Worm, Achatodea zm (Harris).—Boring in the stalk before the corn¬ 
's, causing the leaves to wither, a caterpillar an inch long, Binooth and naked, 
Lie head and last segment black. 

i ravages of this worm generally begin, says Harris, “ while the 
talk is young, and before the spindle rises much above the tuft of 
in which it is embosomed. The mischief is discovered by the 
ing of the leaves, and, when these are taken hold of, they may 
3 e drawn out with the included spindle. On examining the corn, 
1 hole may be seen in the side of the leafy stalk, near tbe ground, 
ating into the soft center of the stalk, which, when cut open, will 
nd to be perforated, both upward and downward, by a slender 
ike caterpillar, whose excrementitious castings surrouud the ori- 
the hole.” It also bores into the stalks of the dahlia and of the 
The brown chrysalis is rather slender, and is found withiu the 
made by the caterpillar. 

—Smooth and apparently naked, yellowish, with the bead, the top of tbe 
of tbe last wings black, and with a donble row, across each of the other rings, 
smooth, slightly elevated, shining black dots. 

The fore wings rust-red; they are mottled with gray, almost in bands, 
itb tbe ordinary spots, which are also gray and indistinct; there is an irreg- 
ly spot near the tip, and on the veins there are a few black dots. The hind 
yellowish-gray, with a central dusky spot, behind which are two faint, dusky 
lie head and thorax are rust-red, with an elevated tawny tuft on each. The 
is pale brown, with a row of tawny tufts on the back. The wings expand 
inch and a half.—(Harris.) 

ie8 .—The obvious remedy is, when tbe leaves are seen to wither, 
en the stalk, and, on finding tbe worm, poll all the infested 


lk-Borer, Gorlyna niiella Guende (Plate LXV, Fig. 6), moth and caterpillar 
lie stalks of corn, potato, tomato, etc., a caterpillar of a pale, livid hue, with 
s along tlie body; also sometimes boring into the cob of growing Indian 


rer not only infests corn and potatoes, but also the tomato and 
a, aster, etc., according to Riley. The worm is not found in 
th States earlier than June and July, and the moths appear 
grist and early in September. The iusecfc is probably single- 
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brooded. u The young worm hatches about the 1st of July and imme¬ 
diately commences its work of destruction. It works in such a surrep¬ 
titious manner as to be too often unnoticed till the vine is destroyed. 
The plant does not generally show any signs of decay until the cocoon 
is about fully grow f n, when it wilts and is past recovery. This occurs 
about a month after the worm is hatched, and it then crawls just under 
the surface of the ground, fastens a little earth together around itself 
by a slight net, and changes to a chrysalis of a very light mahogany- 
brown color, and three-fourths of an inch long. The moth comes forth 
the fore part of September. The careful culturist qeed fear nothing 
from this troublesome insect, as an occasional close inspection of the 
plants about the 1st of July will reveal the hole where the borer has 
entered, which is generally quite a distance from the ground, and by 
splitting downward one side of the stalk with a penknife it may be found 
and killed. If this inspection be made at the proper time the worm will 
be found but a short distance from the hole, and the split in the stalk 
will heal by being kept closed with a piece of thread.”—(Riley.) 

Description of the larva .—Of a livid hue when young, with light stripes along the 
l)ody; when full grown, it geuurally becomes lighter, with the longitudinal lines 
broader. 

Moth .—Of a mouse-gray color, with the fore-wiuers finely sprinkled with Naples-yel¬ 
low, and having a very faint lilac-colored hue; but distinguished mainly by an arcu¬ 
ated pale line running across their outer third.—(Riley.) 

Besides the chinch-bug, and also other insects already noticed among 
those preying on w heat, the leaves of corn are infested by the youugof 
the large lo.moth and by the Arctia arge . 

The cotton-boll worm (Heliothis armigera) sometimes attacks corn in 
the ear, eating the silk, and afterward devouring the terminal kernels, 
hiding within the husk. Whole fields of corn have been thus injured 
in Kentucky, but it is most destructive in Southern Illinois, where there 
are two broods of the worm, the early aud late corn faring the wrorst. 

INJURING THE ROOTS AND LEAVES OF GRASS. 


Besides most of the iusects previously mentioned, which injure the 

roots and stalks of cereals, the 
grass on lawns is often killed 
in patches by the white grub or 
larva of the June beetle (Lack- 
nosterna fmea , Fig. 10). So 
effectually are the roots eaten 
that the sod can be rolled up 
like a carpet. The white grub 
is injurious on lawns in Illinois, 
as well as in the New England 
States. Wire-worms, the larva 
of the various species of Se- 
onympha , cut-worms, the larvae 
of crane-flies ( Tiyula), aud of the 
salt-marsh caterpillars ( Leu- 
carctia acrcca ), and very bom- 
opterous insects, such as the 
Fig. 10.—June beetle, Lachnosternafusca. 1 , larva; Spittle insects, especially Pty- 
2 , pupa; 3, 4, adult. dies lineatu8 y (Fig. 11), are de¬ 

pendent for their livelihood on grasses. The latter is a very abuu- 
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it insect in early summer, living in the center of a mass of frost on 
leaves of grass., The larva is to be 
id concealed in a mass of frost late 
lay and early in June; the adult 
sceedingly abundant late in sum- 

lover is attacked by various insects, 
cially the larva of Drasteria erech- 
i moth very abundant in May, and 
n in August and September, iu 
riands. The seeds are sometimes 
bited by minute weevils, while 
r, when Stacked or even housed, Fl0i n —Spittle Insect, a, larva, en- 
metimes injured by the “clover- larged; b , natural size of larva; c, 
i,” the larva of Asopia costalis , a adult, enlarged, 
whitish worm, changing to a lijac-colored moth ornamented with 
n lines and fringes. 



Colorado Potato-Beetle, Leptinotarsa decemlineata of Gemroinger and Harold, 
ora 1 0’lineata Say.—Devouring the leaves, sometimes the tubers, a large, thick- 
reddish-orauge grub, spotted on the sides with black, changing under ground into 
hemispherical yellow beetle about half an inch long, with ten wide black stripes 
back; three broods of the worm appearing in one season. 

mginal habitat .—This beetle was originally described by Mr. Say 
1 , having been found by him the year previous, when he remarked, 
species seems to be not uncommon on the Upper Missouri, 
it was obtained by Mr. Nuttall and by myself. The variety 
with two of the lines united, probably the species juncta) I found oa 
kansas.” (Journal Academy of Natural Sciences Philadelphia, vol. 

L) This would indicate that its native habitat was the plains of 
(, Western Nebraska and Kansas, Colorado, and perhaps the 
i portion of Indian Territory aud Texas. Dr. G. H. Horn, the 
own coleopterist, writes me as follows: “West of the Mississippi 
it from Texas. I have never seen it from Mexico nor west of the 
Mountains. If it goes west, I believe it will be through New 
and Arizona, and not over the Rocky Mountains.” 
enant Carpenter, U. S. A., writes me : “I have never seen the 
o potato-beetle north of the North Platte as far west as Fort 
j, Fort Fetterman, aud Big Horn Mountains.” Probably co-ex- 
witli the original distribution of the Colorado potato-beetle, is 
its original food-plant, concerning which Mr. Sereno Watson, 
nist of the United States Geological Survey of the one hundredth 
thus writes me: “The Solarium rostratum ranges from Texas 
r Mexico to the Upper Missouri eastward of the mountains. I 
evidence of its being found at all west of the Rocky Mountains, 

?ed, the order appears to be almost wholly wanting throughout 
e Great Basin.” 

orado, in 1875, I first met with this beetle at Lawrence, 
hen Professor Snow told me it was chiefly couflned to the 
rostratum , a road-side weed, which is now very abnndant in 
nd draws off the beetle from the potato, which consequently 
rnparatively little from its attacks in that State, 
or Snow farther writes me that for five or six years past, since 
his residence in Kansas, “ it has never done any damage worth 
gj always preferring its original food-plant (which abounds 
roadside weed) to the potato. I did not see it in Maniton, 
summer (1876). 
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The question arises whether the cultivation of this weed around po¬ 
tato-fields in the East may not be a means of relief from its attacks, 
though it might breed in larger numbers, if that were possible. 

In Colorado I first noticed the beetle in the vicinity of Denver, where 
it was not then com mon, but earlier in the season had ravaged potato-fields 
out of town. At Golden, July 3, it was observed in abundance on So - 
lanum rostratum , not only the eggs but the larvae in all stages as well as 
the beetles. I was told by one farmer that he had two rows of potatoes 
devoured by them earlier in the season. 

It is evident that in Colorado the injury to the potato will always be 
limited. Five or six miles up Clear Creek Canon it has injured the 
potato-plants for five or six years, but nowhere above an altitude of 
about 7,000 feet could I learn that it occurred, and it seems indigenous 
only to the plains, and the canons among the foot-hills. None were 
to be seen in Utah. 

Mr. T. Martin Trippe writes me that it destroyed potato-plants early 
in the season in Howardsville, Southern Colorado. 

Its journey from the plains easi of the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic .— 
The history of the successive invasion of the prairies of the Mississippi 
Valley and of the wooded district of the Middle and Northeastern States, 
until only the ocean proved a sufficient barrier to their advances, is a 
subject of a good deal of interest to the naturalist, whatever may be 
thought of the dismay with which eastern farmers have looked upon its 
arrival. Some years ago it was confidently announced that the Colo¬ 
rado beetle would not flourish in the damp, cold climate of New Eng¬ 
land ; that the summers were so wet that it would die while lying as a 
pupa under ground. But at the present time of writing, September 15, 
1876, it is doing perhaps as much damage in the Northeastern States as 
in the Western, and the newspapers report that it has crossed the At¬ 
lantic and effected a landing in Bremen, Germany, and there is no reason 
why it should not overrun Europe after successfully withstanding the 
great differences in climate between the eastern and western regions of 
the United States. This insect, so indifferent to ordinary climatic dif¬ 
ferences, may be compared to a weed which, introduced in a new coun¬ 
try, overruns and displaces the native vegetation. Like weeds, the Col¬ 
orado potato-beetle, with a number of other widely-destructive insects, 
may be regarded as prepotent animals. 

Fortunately for the historian of the movements of this insect, the late 
Mr. B. D. Walsh, at an early date after it began to spread eastward from 
the plains of Colorado, published in the Practical Entomologist, vol. i, 
No. 1, October, 1865, an account of its travels. In 1859 it had in its 
journey eastward reached a point 100 miles west of Omaha, Nebr. It 
appeared in Kansas and Iowa in 1861. It entered Southwestern Wis¬ 
consin in 1862. In 1864 and 1865 it crossed the Mississippi River, en¬ 
tering Illinois from the eastern borders of North Missouri and from Iowa 
14 upon at least five differeut points on a line of 200 miles.” Thence it 
has traveled eastward at the rate of a little over 70 miles a year. In 
1867 it had appeared in Western Indiana and Southwestern Michigan, 
and in 1868 had generally overspread Indiana and appeared in Ohio. 
From the statements of Mr. Riley, it appears that this insect entered Can¬ 
ada in July, 1870, and swarmed in 1871 between the Saint Clair and Niag¬ 
ara Rivers. The same year Dr. Trimble reported its presence in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and in 1871 it also was seen in New York. A southern column 
advanced eastward into Kentucky, arriving there probably in 1869. In 
1872 it bad reached Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, and Cattaraugus 
County, New York$ aud in 1873, according to Mr. Riley, it had pushed 
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the “extreme eastern limit” of that State. It was reported in the 
le year to have been seen in the District of Columbia, according to the 
ithly Report of the Department of Agriculture for August and Sep- 
ber, 1873. 

Hiring the summer of 1876 it was observed by Prof. H. W. Parker 
;reat abundance at Long Branch, being thrown up in windrows 
he beach. The two following extracts from the daily papers also 
v how abundant it has been on Long Island and in Connecticut: 

s said that the potato-bags on Long Island are very nnmeroas and have already 
sad havoo with the early crops. Mr. Jacob Schoemaker, a farmer at Flatbnsh, 
id about $2,000 worth of early sprouts destroyed, and the farmers in that section, 
wing up their grounds, discovered bushels of the bugs.—(Forest and Stream, April 

ro.) 

>rado potato-bugs have been washed ashore at Milestone and other places in Con¬ 
ut in such numbers of late as to poison the air. The captain of a New London 
says tbat they came on board in such swarms while at sea that they had to close 
tciies. 


1874 it became well established in Connecticut, New Jersey, New 
* Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. (Riley’s 
tb Report.) In the summer of 1874 it appeared at Williamstown, 
r in small numbers, as I am told by Mr. J. S. Kingsley. In 1875 
ere commonly seen, especially on the railroad-track, before July 9. 
cerning its habits in Connecticut, Mr. J. H. Pillsbury writes me as 
sfrom Middlebnry, September 26, 1876: 


: from the sides of a glass jar, in which I bad confined a number of beetles of 
ra decemlineata , a few eggs, which had been laid May 30, and placed them in 
rauces for hatching them. The eggs hatched June 6, and the larva were placed 
!sh leaves of the potato. They immediately commenced eating, and continued 
without ceasing during the day, until June 22, when all but one entered tho 
it had been provided for them to pupali in. The remaining larva entered tho 
3 next day. 

f tho beetles appeared July 1, and more the next day. Upon examining the 
Mind one pupa with the wings only slightly developed, and this one did not 
As soon as the beetles were out they were fed with potato-leaves, and re- 
cir eating as if determined to make up lost time. The first eggs laid by these 
ore found Jnly 7. The whole time, therefore, from the one brood of eggs to 
i ouly thirty-eight days, twenty-two of which were spent in actively devouring 
on which it feeds. If wo suppose the female to continue to deposit her e^gs for 
j, as Professor Packard states, Bixty-two days of the seventy-eight which the 
ss are spent in vigorous destruction of its favorite plant, the potato. These 
>ns also indicate the probability of three broods from tho earliest of each 
'ore the middle of September, up to which time the insect has been found on 
• in our section. 


town. Conn., September 26,1876. 


J. H. PILLSBURY. 


t appearance in the center of the State was in Belchertown, 
am informed by Mr. L. W. Goodell, u a single larva was found 
and was apparently the last one of a brood, as several hills of 
near were entirely denuded of foliage, and I could find no 
r signs of any in that or other fields of potatoes in the vicinity, 
I searched carefully. The one taken was placed in a box of 
i immediately buried itself, and was transformed to a beetle 
ys thereafter. About this time I found and killed some fifty 
ties on the same potato-patch, which were probably a part of 
brood. No more of the larvae were seen for about three weeks, 
r made their appearance in large numbers in several fields.” 
isited these fields during the last of September, thousands of 
in different stages of growth, were to be seen on the vines. 


Ich, N. Y., Mr. J. S. Kingsley first found the larva in July, 1874, and they 
lore abundant the year foUowing. He found them in abundance in 1875, 
on and Owego. 
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The next year, 1876, in Essex County, Massachusetts, they attracted the 
attention of farmers and others about the I at of June. Specimens brought 
mefrom Marblehead and Lawrence laid eggs June 7, which hatched 
June 12. June 22, I found the beetle and young in all stages, from the 
egg up to the nearly mature larva, in a garden in Salem, and a few days 
after beard of its appearance in the towns of Reading, Beverly, Wen- 
ham, Hamilton, and Essex. In 1876 it was extremely injurions in Essex 
County. I am informed by Mr. John H. Sears, of Danvers, that half 
his crop of late potatoes were devoured by this beetle, and he thinks 
that there was a proportionate loss throughout the county. Early 
potatoes mostly escaped their ravages. The potato-fields in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Amherst were overrun with them soon after the plants came 
up, and in September I saw the beetle everywhere. In 1877 the yield 
of potatoes will be undoubtedly very light and potatoes high priced. 
During the autumn of 1876 they were said to be unusually high. 

At the same time 1 learned from Mr. Isaac L. Ham, of Winchendon, 
Mass., a town about 18 miles west of Boston, that eggs and beetles were 
found on the vines the 20th of July, 1875. Beetles were seen at Lowell 
in August, 1875. It appears from these facts that the beetles must have 
been introduced along lines of railway in different portions of Massa¬ 
chusetts in 1874. 

In 1875 it appeared in the western part of Vermont, and during the 
summer of 1876 has been reported as more or less abundant in various 
parts of the State. In 1875 it appeared for the first time in New Hamp¬ 
shire, according to G. H. Fernald. In 1866 Mr. Walsh predicted that it 
would reach Maine “ in ten or twelve years.” His prediction has proved 
to be a true one. In Maine, according to Prof. G. H. Fernald, it was first 
seen in 1875, and occurred not, so far as I can learn, on the southwestern 
border of the State, but in the central portion, and this leads me to think 
that its appearance here, as well as in New England generally, has been 
accelerated by its transportation on freight-cars which have been sent 
through from different points in the West. It is a well-determined fact 
that the diffusion of noxious insects over the United States is greatly 
promoted by railways and 44 through ” freight-cars, as permanent tracks 
are thus made through forests and across rivers, the natural barriers of 
insect life. 

Regarding its advent in Maine, I will first quote from a letter of Prof. 
G. H. Fernald, of the Maine State Agricultural College, dated Orono, 
August 23, 1876: 


The true Colorado potato-beetle is really in this State, but baa not yet arrived bo far 
east as this place. It has been reported at Orrington, near Bucksport, bot I think ft 
more than likely to have been the three-lined potato-beetle, (Lema trillneata). Speci¬ 
mens were sent me from Winterport which proved to be the three-lined. The true beetle 
(imago) was sent to me about three weeks ago from Skowhegan, where it was common 
enough to attract attention. One of our students found it in Saco in July of this year. 
A few days ago 1 had a letter from a friend in Wilton, who says they are common there. 
Last fall 1 looked into the matter a little, and could not learn that they had at that 
time reached the western boundary of Maine, though they were in New Hampshire. 
Reasoning from their rate of progress across the continent, I concluded they would 
travel this year as far as the Kennebec River, which they seem to have done. I sop- 
pose they have come into the State by their own means of distribution—flying from 
field to field. 

Mr. D. A. Couaut, in a communication to the Maine Farmer, dated 
July 28, states that certain beetles, identified by the editor of that 
paper (Mr. S. L. Boardman) as Doryphora 10 lineata, occurred iu Temple, 
Me., near West Farmington. Mr. R. A. Davis writes to the same paper 
August 6, from South Norridgewock, as follows: 

We had very dry and hot weather in July; crops suffered very much. Two weeks 
ago to-day we hod a nice rain, with heavy showers, and since that corn and potatoes 
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)k qnite well. Grasshoppers have taken all the grain about here, and they are very 
ck now. The caterpillars took all the leaves from the orchards, consequently there 
s no apples to speak of; and now the Colorado potato-bug is here, or what we call 
* same as has been making such havoc in the West for several jrears past. I 
id one to you to-day in a box. I hope yon will be able to inform us if this is the 
mine potato-beetle. [It is the genuine Colorado beetle.—E d.] They first made 
;ir appearance in this town on a small piece of potatoes belonging to Herbert E. 
le, near where ft. C. Hall & Co. have unloaded considerable corn that came direct 
oi the West, and it iB supposed that they might have been brought here in that way. 
ey have also made their appearance on Ed. Earnham’s potatoes on the old Whiting 
in at Larone. The one I send you I took from the potato-vines in John W. Bates's 
deu in this town. They have not done much damage here as yet, for they have 
n pretty thoroughly picked. 

Early in October specimens were found on potato-tops in North Dix- 
>nt, Me.—(Maine Farmer.) 

S r one have yet beeu reported from New Brunswick or Nova Scotia. 
The Colorado beetle has unfortunately got a foot-hold in California. 
. Henry Edwards, of San Francisco, Cal., writes me under date of 
)tember 10,1876, that the “JDoryphora 10 -lineata is extremely rare. It 
i found its way into the State by way of San Diego and of course 
1 soon spread. I have some specimens from there, but from no other 
alky.” 

According to Riley, its eastern progress has averaged 88 miles a year. 
?he accompanying map is taken from Professor Riley’s Ninth Report 
the Injurious Insects of Missouri, and explains itself. 
labits .—The habits of the Colorado potato-beetle are apparently the 
le in New England as in Illinois or Missouri, where it has been 
ched and studied for more than a dozen years. The following ac- 
nt is based on the observations of Walsh, Shimer, Riley, Le Bauer, 
l others, and myself. The beetle having wintered a few inches under 
surface of the ground, appears above the surface before the potato¬ 
es come up (in New England early in May), and feeds on the young 
ots, and by the time the leaves are expanded lays its eggs on theunder 
5 of the leaf iu clusters of from thirty to forty, side by side, the eggs 
iding on qnd. The eggs are oval-cylindrical, and orange-red in 
>r. Regarding the number of eggs laid, Dr. Shimer writes as follows in 
Practical Entomologist for 1866: “From an eqnal number of males 
females, well-fed and made as comfortable as possible in confine- 
it, I obtained an average of 719 eggs to each female; but in the fresh 
e air, sanligbtand freedom of nature, under propitious circumstances, 
ive no doubt of its exceeding a thousand. They laid some eggs 
ry day for forty days, commencing July 15 and ending on the 1st of 
tember. The smallest average was in the first part of this time, being 
?ggs per day to each female; the greatest average was about the 
die of the time, 75 eggs; the last day they averaged 12J eggs.” GPhe 
tig grub, on hatching out, are deep blood-red, but of nearly the same 
i as the adult. They usually first appear on tbe leaves in New En¬ 
id early in June. The following summary of its habits is*taken from 
y’s first report, and applies to Missouri, Illinois, and neighboring 
es: “In tbe latitude of Saint Louis there are three broods during 
year, the last brood wintering over in the beetle state underground. 
y are usually dug up in the spring of the year in land that had been 
ted to potatoes the year before. The beetles issue of their own 
*rd from the ground about the 1st of May, and the last brood of 
les enters the ground to hibernate during the month of October, 
ugh in general terms this beetle may be said to be three-brooded, 
it may be found at almost any time of the year in all its different 
es. This is owing to the fact that the female continues to deposit 
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her eggs in patches from time to time, covering a period of about forty 
days; and also from the fact that among, those larvae, which all hatch 
out in one day, some will develop and become beetles in a week and 
even ten days earlier than others. Thus it may be that some of the late 
individuals of the third brood pass the wiuter in the pupa state, though 
the normal habit is to transform to beetles. Each female is capable of 
depositing upward of a thousand eggs before she becomes barren, and 
in from thirty to forty days from the time they were deposited they will 
have produced perfect beetles. These beetles are again capable of de- 
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positing eggs iu about two weeks after issuing from the grouud, and 
thus in about fifty days after the egg is laid the offspring begins to 
propagate. The pupa of the Colorado potato-beetle is represented at 
Fig.—. It is formed iu a little cavity which the larva had made per¬ 
fectly smooth and hard, and it is of the same color as the larva. The 
beetle on first emerging from it is quite pale and soft, without any mark¬ 
ings whatever.” 
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Although no species of this family are known to be poisonous, yet it 
probably true, from the facts adduced by Riley and others, that the 
nies arising from the bodies of a large number of them when killed by 
>t water produces sickness. This is due, perhaps, to a volatile poison 
rown off from their body immediately after death; but since fowl feed 
ion them to a large extent, and as no one has been known to have been 
>isoned, at least severely, in handling them, there is no reason why 
md-picking should not be resorted to. 

Enemies of the Colorado potato-beetle .—Besides a number of bugs and 
etles which devour this beetle, a species of Lydella ( L . doryphorce 
ley, Fig. 12) is very destructive to it. 
r. Eiley says, “ this fly destroyed fully 
per cent, of the second brood and 50 
r cent, of the third brood of potato- 
etles that were in my garden. It bears 
rery close resemblance, both in color 
d size, to the common house-fly, but 
readily distinguished from the latter 
its extremely brilliant silver-white 
e.” No ichneumon parasite has yet 
found preyingupon it. In the West- 
i States turkeys, hens, and chickens, 

1 other birds destroy numbers of the 
ibs and beetles, and render most effi- 
nt aid. J. W. Perry, esq., of Salem, 



IJig. 12.—Tackina parasite (Lydella 
doryphora :) of the potato-beetle. 


ss., tells me that he saw a Baltimore oriole and a u small yellow-bird n 
down and eat the grubs. 


(J(J : — The eggs are oval-cylindrical, bright yellow, 0.08 inch long, and laid in clua- 
side by side, to the number of thirty or forty, on the under side of the leaves. 
irva .—The larva molts three times, four distinct stages occurring with the eggs 
beetles in July, either in Colorado or Massachusetts. When first batched it is 

> blood-red, with the head and prothorax dark brown, and with two rows of black 
s on the side, the upper row the larger. (In one case the head and prothorax was 
olorons with the body, and there was only one row of lateral spots, as in the larva 
. juncta). Length, 0.10-0.12. After the first molt it measures 0.17-0.20 inch, and 
the same appearance. After the third molt it becomes paler yellowish, and meas- 
0.25-0.35 inch in length. At this time the body more distinctly than before is seen 
3 much thicker behind the feet, nearly as thick as broad, while the abdomen is 
euly pointed. The mature larva ? when of full size, measures about half an inch 
-0.50) in length and is yellow, with the head black, the prothorax yellowish but 
on the binder edge; two rows of black spots on the side of the abdomen, the two 
inal segments of which are dark above, while just behind the head are four small 
c dots ; the legs are black. It matures in about seventeen days after batching. On 
>aring about fifty alcoholic specimens in all four stages, from Salem, Mass., taken in 
, wi th the same number collected in Golden, Colo., July 3,1 see no difference, unless 
fitter set are a trifle paler in hue; but some of the Massachusetts examples are as 
as those from Colorado. 

‘tie. —Hemispherical, thick-bodied, with prothorax a little narrower than the rest 
e body. Yellow ; head yellow, sometimes black at the base, with a heart-shaped 
: spot in the middle; two short diverging black lines in the middle of the pro- 
ix, with smaller lateral dots. Wing-covers with four broad black lines, and the 
of the wing cover lined with black, making ten lines in all. Under side of the 
nen with four rows of black spots. Legs of a reddish tinge, with the ends of the 

> dark ; tarsal joints dark. Length about half an inch (0.40-0.50).* 


hough this species was referred to Doryphora by Say, and has been retained in 
;emis by most subsequent authors, it more properly belongs to Leptinotarsa. The 
species of Doryphora in the museum of the Peabody Academy of Science, Salem 
Doryphora sejeanii Ger., from Brazil, D. eaten ulataOl'iv., from Para, and D.suturalis 
, from Rio de Janeiro), have a much stouter and thicker body, with a large spine 
‘cu the anterior pair of legs. In Leptinotarsa the spine is entirely absent, and our 
s (together witn L. craspiena Kl., from Chiapas, Mexico) are apparently more 
y related to the common Labidomtra trimaculata than to the species of Doryphora , 
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Ijeptinotarsa juncta (Gennar) represents D. 10-foteafa in the Northern 
and Western States. It may be easily confounded with the latter, bat 
differs from it in the third and fonrth lines in each wing-cover (count¬ 
ing from the inner edge of the elytron), being united to form a common 
band, and the legs are entirely pale yellow, with a dark spot on the 
thighs (femora). The larva has a lighter-colored head, and bat a single 
row of lateral dark spots. It feeds on the wild potato, not eating the 
cnltivated species. Though first collected in Georgia, it partially in¬ 
habits all the Southern States. 

Beniedie *.—The snrest and safest remedy is hand-picking. As soon 
as the eggs are laid they should be looked for on the nnder side of the 
leaf and the leaf torn off and burned. Afterward the grubs and bee¬ 
tles shonhl be picked off. The following extract from a correspondent 
of the New York Tribune shows the efficacy of this remedy: 

From Jane 7 to Angast 17 I have caught and killed, by actual counting, over eight¬ 
een thousand (14,£02) “ hard shells,” without reckoning the eggs and young ones, on 
less than a quarter acre of potatoes, so that not a vine has lost its leaves. The bugs 
have stripped the neighboring patches, and now come swarming on mine. My neigh¬ 
bors Paris-greened, scalded, mashed, and burned bugs till the vines had blossomed, 
then left them live, grow fat, and migrate. Would it be feasible to fine the negligent 
bug-catching farmers next year and otfer medals to the diligent f 

While hand-picking should be practiced and perhaps State bounties 
paid for the eggs, grubs, and beetles, prizes might be offered by agri¬ 
cultural societies for the largest collections. Co-operation among farm¬ 
ers and others shonld also be urged, even if legislation sbonld have to 
be resorted to. President P. A. Chadboorne, of Williams College, ad¬ 
vocates higher culture. 44 Since, 77 he has remarked, 44 it costs as much 
to protect an acre of potatoes yielding twenty bushels as one yielding 
one hundred bushels, less land should be planted and more highly cnl¬ 
tivated, as in soil properly tilled it wonld perhaps not cost more than 5 
cents a bushel to protect the potatoes. 77 The aid of fowl should also be 
invoked, as chickens freely feed on the grubs. 

In the Western States the use of Paris green is advocated. This is a 
preparation of arsenic, and is deadly poison. If used at all in the 
thickly-settled Eastern States, it should be handled with extreme cau¬ 
tion, and only by careful persons, and in gardens and farms where no 
children are about. One part of Paris green may be mixed with about 
twenty of cheap flour and dusted over the vines early in the morning while 
the dew is on the leaves. The simplest way is to sift the flour from a 
fine muslin bag attached to a pole or from a dredging-box. Although 
Paris green is freely used in the West, I would not advocate its use in 
New England on small farms near houses and in the vicinity of large 
towns. Mr, John H. Sears tells me that several valuable horses and 
cows have to his knowledge died from this poison. Human life is threat¬ 
ened, as the powder blows about, and the risk of poisoning is too great 
to be lightly taken. 

Various machines have been devised for use on large farms, and liqnid 
preparations and patent sprinklers manufactured for the purpose. Those 

Both L .10-/iwca<aaud juncta , the latter inhabiting the Southern States and originally 
representing 10-lineata of the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountain Plateau, are repre¬ 
sented in Mexico, Costa Rica, Bogota, and Bolivia by X. 11-ltneafa Chevr., in which 
the head is black and the body darker yellow, but the elytra striped in mnch the same 
way, while it is a little smaller. Regarding the generic name of the lO-Zineato, Dr. 
Horn writes mo “there is some difficulty, but I think all will finally settle down to 
the name Lejylinolarsa dccemlhieatu M. A. Prendhomme de Borre, in his writings on 
this insect, calls it Leptinotarsa dccemlineata, and says that it has been improperly re 
erred to Doryphora, 
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10 are not inclined to ase Paris green may use oarbolate of lime, made 
mixing in the proportion of balf an ounce of crude carbolic acid with 
K>nnd of lime, forming a powder, which can be dusted on the leaves, 
bers bave used air-slacked lime with success. Hellebore is ineffectual. 
The following suggestions by Prof. H. H. McAfee, of Iowa Agricult- 

11 College, are valuable: “We know that the Doryphora 10-lineata 
1 only remain healthy and increase rapidly when feeding upon sola- 
3 eous plants. Cut off his rations for any considerable length of time 
1 be will surely die; hence if w & plant only early potatoes, whose tops 
i all dead by August 10, but few potato-bettles will be found alive on 
ir grounds next season. * * * A word as to how this policy has 
rked in practice. During the seasons past, in which I have grown 
DO bushels of potatoes on the Iowa Agricultural College farm, the ex- 
ise of keeping potato-beetles in check by hand-picking, when they 
ame too numerous, has been less than $2, and no poison has been 
d and no late potatoes have been grown in my department. Of course 
ere potato-patches are contiguous any patch may suffer from the 
ghbors* bugs, so that this policy of autumn starvation must be gen- 
1 to be most effective.” 

lIso, as a preventive, it would be well to try planting the prickly 
mum ( S . ro8tratum) around potato-fields, and asertain whether the 
ties would not desert the useful plants for the weed; if so, the culture 
he weed would be an invaluable adjunct to that of the potato. A 
respondent of the New York Tribune states that the Colorado potato- 
tie feeds on the common nightshade ( Solanum nigrum). To quote 
words: “The Colorado potato-beetle troubled the potatoes in my 
den very little; but at the side of the garden, close at the ends of 
rows, were two or three large shrubs or vines commouly called 
titsbade. Upon these were hundreds of the slugs of the ‘pest, 7 
ch seemed to thrive splendidly ; and so long as the marauders cou- 
their foraging to this noxious plant I shall not molest them.”—(G. 
B., Franklin, N. Y.) 

, would be also worth while for experiments to be made in planting 
only the common nightshade, but the bittersweet (Solanum dub 
ara ), a common vine imported from Europe, growing iu our gardens 
about our houses. The horse-nettle (Solanum carolinense ), a com- 
l weed flourishing from Connecticut to Illinois and southward, and 
n which the Leptinotarsa juncta feeds, might also be planted in 
id borders around the potato-fields with probably good results, 
ether it is a good policy to heed the natural food-plants of insects, 
thus perhaps increase the number of the noxious insects preying 
u them, has always been a question in my mind. Still it would be an 
niment worth trying in the present case, where it seems almost im- 
iible to iucrease the numbers of this beetle beyond what they have 
ady attained. 


k Yellow-Striped Systena, Systena mitis Le C. var. lifjata Lo C. (Plate LXVI, 
3.)—Eating holes iu the leaves and making blotches on them; a small beetle nearly 
iues in length; black, with two broad yellow stripes along the back. 

i is beetle I have only noticed in Colorado, where I observed it in a 
of potatoes at Idaho Springs, July 5. It was very abundant on the 
es, eating holes in them and making blotches. As they were pair- 
it is evident that the eggs are laid at this time, and soon after the 
re should be looked for, either upon the leaves or at the roots or in 
3talk. 


icriptton .—Body rather flat, and rather long and narrow; blackish-brown; bead 
yellow orbits; a broad dark band between the eyes, and a dark patch behind the 
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eyes. Antennae and head in front yellowish; upper lip (labrnm) black; both pain of 
palpi reddish-brown. Prothorax yellow, especially on the hinder edge, and tinged with 
brown on the sides and in the middle. Wing-covers black, each with a broad yellow 
longitudinal stripe one-half as wide as the wing-covers. Body beneath black. Legs 
yellowish, tinged with brown on the hind femora, which are much swollen, and be¬ 
come paler toward the tip. Length, 0.18 inoh, or nearly two lines. The species had 
been identified by Dr. Horn. 

Tnfe Three-Lined Potato-Beetle, Lema trilineata , (Olivier. Plate LXVI, Figs. 4. 
5.)—Thick-bodied grubs, much smaller than those of the Colorado beetles, feeding on 
the leaves and disguising themselves with their own excrement, becoming black beetles 
striped with yellow, and with a reddish head and prothorax. 

This beetle need not be confounded with the Colorado beetle, as it is 
about half, the size of the latter, and is only occasionally destructive in 
the Eastern States, especially New England, The beetle is black, striped 
with yellow, with a reddish head and prothorax. The grub or larva is 
a soft-bodied, thick grub, but slenderer than that of Dorypkora. It 
conceals itself by covering its body with accumulations of its own ex¬ 
crement. It matures in two weeks, and transforms in the ground, the 
beetle appearing about the 1st of August. Hand-picking in the early 
part of July is a sufficient remedy. 

Blistering Beetles, Epicanta cinerea Fabricius (Plate LXVI, Fig. 6); E. maerobwii 
murina LeConte ; airata Fabricius (Fig. 7); E.fabricii LeConte (Fig. 8).—Long, blen¬ 
der, gray, striped or spotted, or blaok beetles, with a prominent head, feeding on the 
leaves, and sometimes even more destructive than the Colorado beetle. 

These beetles are allied to the Spanish fly, and, like that insect, all 
secrete the blistering substance called u cantharadine." 

The gray blistering beetles (Plate LXVI, Fig. 6) in Massachusetts 
appear, according to Harris, about the 20th of Juue, and sometimes do a 
great deal of mischief. In the night-time and in rainy weather they leave 
the plants and burrow at the roots for shelter, aud eat in the morning 
and evening. 

Common as these insects are in the beetle state, the larva of some of 
our native species have not yet been discovered, and the only informa¬ 
tion available to me is a brief account of the young of the European 
Spanish fly Lytta vexicatoria in Westwood's Modern Classification of 
Insects, where it is stated that thelarvm live underground, feeding upon 
the roots of vegetables. ‘‘They have the body soft, and of a yellow¬ 
ish-white, composed of thirteen segments, with two short Aliform an¬ 
tennae, and six short, scaly feet." 

While the gray blistering beetle is common northwards, the black 
species, E . pensylvanica , is equally or more so, while E . cinerea (Forster) 
(Plate LXVI, Fig. 8,) is more common southward, and E . vittata (Plate 
LXVI, Fig. 9) is very destructive in potato-fields in the Middle, Western, 
and Southern States. 


Epicauta pennsylvanica is perhaps our commonest species northward, and is totally 
black, and slightly smaller than E. cinerea ; it is black, but ash-colored on the hea^ 
and prothorax and on the under side of the body. It occurs as far west as Kansas. 
(E. vittata is longer and slenderer than the others named, and is clay-yellow, with six 
black longitudinal stripes.) 

Macrobasis muria is found west as far as Northern New Mexicd, and 
is to be looked for in Colorado and Wyoming. 

The following is Fay's description: u Lake Superior, two males. 
Easily distinguished by its more sparse pubescence; the thorax is 
shorter, more convex, and more narrowed anteriorly, and the upper sur¬ 
face is more distinctly punctured; the antennae are one-half the length of 
the body, the first joint reaching the occiput, the second joint equal to 
the two following. With this species I doubtfully associate a female 
from Missouri Territory, agreeing in form and pnnctation, in which the 
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an® are a little stouter than in C. fabricii , with the second joint 
t one-third longer thau the third.” 

fabricii (cinerea of Fabricius) is of a uniform dnll-ash color. It is 
d usually east of the Mississippi, but also occurs in Kansas and 
Mexico, according to Dr. Le Conte. 

medies .—Hand-picking and brushing the insects off the leaves in 
norning and evening is the best remedy. Harris says: “I have 
itedly taken these insects in considerable quantities, by brushing 
aking them from the potato-vines into a broad tin pan, from which 
were emptied into a covered pail containing a little water, which, 
etting their wings, prevented their flying out when the pail was un- 
red. The same method may be employed for taking the other kinds 
intharides when they become troublesome and destructive from 
numbers; or they may be caught by gently sweeping the plants 
frequent with a deep muslin bag-net. They should be killed by 
ving them into scalding-water for oue or two minutes, after which 
may be spread out on sheets of paper to dry, and may be made 
table by selling them to the apothecaries for medical use.” 

2 Spotted Blister-Beetle, Epicauta maculata { Say). (Plate LXVI, Fig. 10.) 
ag on beets and liable to devonr potatoes; a light-gray blister-beetle, spotted with 
; destructive about Manitou, Colo. 

bile none of the preceding species have yet been found to be injuri- 
n Colorado or adjacent Territories, there are a number of species of 
3 r-beetles which iuhabit the Kocky Mountain Plateau, and two have 
found to be injurious to field-crops. While at Manitou during the 
le of July I visited a large farm and found this spotted blister- 
e in abundance on the leaves of the beet, and was told that on the 
f July they swarmed upon the leaves so that “ the plants were 
with them.” I also found this beetle at Golden, and it is evident 
it is destined to be more or less annoying to garden-vegetables and 
My potatoes. • 

n'iption of the beetle. —Pale yellowish-gray varying to a dark gray, being dark, 
sd with a gray powder, consisting of minute short hairs when examined under a 
lens, and finely spotted with black on the wing-covers, the spots being nearly 
te on the head and prothorax as well as the under side of the body. The legs 
the same color as the rest of the body, but the toe-joints (tarsi) and the tips of 
anks (tibiae) are blackish, as well as the antennae and feelers (palpi). It is usuaUy 
half an inch long, but varies from a quarter to half an inch. It is rather slenderer 
n than any other of the species here named except the striped species ( E . vittata). 
) occurs in Kansas and Eastern New Mexico. This species has been named by 
orn. 

: Leopard Blister-Beetle, Epicautapardalia Le Conte. (Plate LXVI, Fig. 11.)— 
ng the potato-leaves in Southern Colorado, and doing more damage locally than 
riped Colorado potato-beetle; a beautiful gray-spotted shining-black blister- 

eceivedfromMr. T.Martin Trippe, a well-known naturalist, numerous 
mens of this blister-beetle, with the following account, dated How- 
rille, Colo., July 25, 1875: 

nd yon herewith some specimens of a beetle that has lately destroyed the potato- 
iu this vicinity. They are worse than the Dort/phora dectmlineata in the 
t and rapidity of their devastations, and seem to have driven the latter out of 
•untry. Before the appearance of this new potato-bug the latter were quite nu- 
is, aud had already began to injure the crops somewhat; but these new-comers 
ed the vines in a week, and a few days after they appeared in numbers the 
horas were nowhere to be seen. No one seems to know of or to have seen them 
!. Before immersion in alcohol they were spotted with white, the spots being 
small—size of a pin-point ,* the head unspotted. They feed on wild Solanaceas. 
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The same remedies may be employed against this and the spotted 
blister-beetle as suggested for the eastern species. 

Description of the Beetle ..—It differs from E. maculaia in being shining black, with 
pale-gray scalloped lines across the elytra, which unite to form about seven or eight 
pale-gray irregular ringlets, inclosing black spots, whence the name pardalis, or leop¬ 
ard-like. The thorax is black, but gray around the edges, and spotted with gray on the 
sides and beneath. It is of the usual form, but a little shorter and stouter than E. 
maculata . Length, 0.45 inch. Identified by Dr. G. H. Horn. 

The Flea-Beetle, Haltica ( Epitrii) cucumeris Harris. (Plate LXVI, Fig. 13.V- 
Eating holes in the leaves, sometimes riddling them, and causing them to turn rust- 
color ; minute black beetles, which on being disturbed leap off like fleas. 

This minute beetle not only infects the potato but also injures 
beans, beets, tomato-plants, and especially young encumber-vines. At¬ 
tacking the leaves when small, and eating rQund holes in them, by their 
numbers and the pertinacity of their attacks they each year do much 
harm, and certain seasons carry off whole beds of young beets and 
cucnmber-vines, as well as seriously injure the potato-plants. The habits 
of the young of this species are not kuown, but it is very probable that 
the egg8 are laid on the leaves, aud that the larvae bore into and mine 
the leaves feeding upon the pulpy substance. The larvae of other Bpedes 
of the genus known to have such habits are, according to Harris, u little 
slender gTubs, tapering toward each end, and provided with six legs. 
They arrive at maturity, turn to pupae, and then to beetles in a few 
weeks. Hence there is a constant succession of these insects in their 
various states throughout the summer.” 

Description .—It is only one-sixteenth of an inch long, of a black color, with clay-yel¬ 
low anteume and legs, except the hindmost thighs, which are brown. The upper side 
of the body is covered with punctures, which are arranged iu rows on the wing-cases; 
and there is a deep transverse furrow across the hinder part of the thorax. (Harris.) 

Remedies.—W ater the leaves with a solution of lime. 

The Striped Garden Bug, Lygus lineolaris (Boanvois) Uhler. (Plate LXVI, Fig. 
14.)—-Puncturing and poisoning the leaves of the potato and aril sorts of garden-vege¬ 
tables, causing them to wither and turn back; a medium-sized bag. 

This bug is very widely disseminated, aud is everywhere abundant and 
annoying in the United States from Maine southward to Alabama, and 
w estward to Colorado and Wyoming. Uhler states that specimens were 
collected above the timber-line in Colorado by Lieutenant Carpenter; 
and it occurs on the bald summits of the highest mountains in North 
Carolina. It hibernates, and iu New England appears in April. 

Description .—Head yellowish, with three narrow, longitudinal, reddish thorax, bor¬ 
dered with yellow, with five longitudinal yellow lines. The male is much darker- 
colored ; i inch in length. 

Remedies .—Harris advises sprinkling the leaves with alkaline solutions, 
such as strong soap-suds, or potash-w ater, or with decoctions of tobacco 
and of walnut leaves, or of dusting the plants with air-slaked lime or 
sulphur. 

Besides these insects the sphinx (Maerosila b-maeulata) whose horned 
caterpillar is called the “potato-worm,” aud the larva of the golden- 
helmet beetle iCassida aurichalcea) ieed on the leaves. 

BORING THE ROOTS. 

The Potato-Stalk Weevil, Baridius trinotatus Say. (Plate LXVI, Fig. 12; a, 
larva; h , pupa.)—Boring into the stalks and causing them to wilt and die; a small, 
white, footless grub. 

This is a common insect in the Middle and Western States, where it 
is at times quite annoying. The female, according to Riley, deposits a 
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le egg in an oblong slit in the stalk about one-eighth of an inch long, 
h she has previously formed with her beak in the stalk of the potato, 
grub afterward hatches and bores into the heart of the stalk, work- 
lownward toward the root, causing the stalk to wilt. When ob- 
3 d to suddenly die the stalks should be cut down and burned. 

tie .—Bluish or ash-gray, with three shining, black, impressed spots at the lower 
)f the thorax. The grab (larva) when fully grown is a little over one-lourth of 
:h long, and is soft, whitish, footless, with a scaly head.—(Riley.) 

sides these insects the “potato-worm,” or caterpillar of the five- 
ed hawk-moth, and the caterpillar of the Oortyna nitela } which 
\ in corn, and the helmet-beetle (Coptocycla aurichalcea ), which 
lly feeds on the sweet-potato and morning-glory, occasionally prey 
e potato-leaves. 

0 clubbed tortoise-beetle ( Deloyala clarata) was found in 1811 by 
L G. Smith, of Berlin, Mass., to be feeding on the leaves of the 
o, “ eating indifferently different varieties.” 


Hairy Potato-Maggot, Bomalomyia tuberosa Cortist (Fig. 13.)—Feeding in 
ng (?) potatoes and cabbages; a flat, hairy maggot, which transforms to a fly 
e common bonse-fly, bat paler and smaller. 


few years ago specimens of a hairy 
ot taken by Mr. O. A. Putnam Au- 
15,1875, in defective potatoes, were 
o the museum of the Peabody Acad- 
f Science, at Salem, Mass., and shortly 
the museum received a number of 
ots of the same species found, Jnly 
5, in the Savoy cabbage, by Mr. John 
?ars, of Danvers, Mass. The latter 
asisted of two broods, t. d., of maggots 
jrown, and others one-quarter grown, 
ire very similar, if not identical, with 
Homalomyia tuberosa. Our species 
•bably the one referred by Harris to 
nthomyia canicnlaris of Europe, and 
haps, as suggested by Baron Osten 
n, if. sea laris. 



Fig. 13. —Hairy potato-maggot 
(Homalomyia tuberosa?) a, larva; 
b, the same enlarged twice. After 
Curtis. 


iption of the larva (Fig. 13: a, natural size; 6, magnified twice).—Head minote, 
□ot seen in the pupa-case. Body flattened, cylindrical, ovate. Protboracic seg- 
at, square, trapezoidal. On the body are two rows of long, slender dorsal spines 
i, two rows of lateral longer hairs (seen under a high magnifying power to have 
>iracles), one subdorsal, the other subvential. The last four dorsal are longer 
ose in front. The end of the body forms a flat, smooth declivity, on each side 
Tont edge of which is a thick, stout, short spine (a produced spiracle), much 
than the others, and endmg suddenly in four short, blunt spines. Behind these 
□es, on the side of the declivity, are six hairs, with short, slender respiratory 
i the basal half. Some of the lateral hairs have similar lateral respiratory fila- 
but they are less distinct than on the six terminal hairs. The under side of the 
flattened. The spiracles at the base, on each edge of the first segment behind 
d, have six long, slender respiratory processes. Length, 0.27 inch. This deacrijS- 
1 also apply to the popa-caee. 

easy to see how maggots like these, which bury themselves in 
*es and potatoes, may become swallowed with the food, and if 
ter is only partially cooked and hastily swallowed, how the living 
become conveyed into the stomach, and become so annoying that 
ctor has to be sent for. The European Homalomyia scalaris , or 
sr-maggot,” is not unfreqaently voided from the bowels of boys 
iults in both countries. 
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I append the following account of several potato-insects of Europe, 
taken from Curtis’s Farm Insects, and which may prove of interest, since 
the same or closely-allied species are likely to occur in the United 
States: 

“Dead and silent as the earth appears to be, it teems with life; for not 
ouly is the soil full of seeds, which merely require light and heat to 
start them into life, but it mast abound with the eggs of insects so mi¬ 
nute that even with the assistance of a lens they escape one’s notice. To 
be convinced of the truth of this, if a flower pot be filled with mold 
from a field or garden, and then tied over with the finest muslin, the 
experimentalist will be astonished to find the multitudes of little flies 
which are constantly making their appearance, bred no doubt from larvje, 
nourished on the vegetable matter which such soils contain. Where 
crops are grown, and any portion of them become decayed, the num¬ 
ber of these minute insects is vastly multiplied, and thus where the 
deceased potatoes have existed additional swarms of various little flies 
have been the consequence. As a proof of the incredible numbers that 
must be thus generated, I may mention that from one growing and par- 
tially-rotten potato I bred in August, 1845, 128 flies, independent of 
many more which had died in the pupa state, or been destroyed by damp 
and mites before I discovered them in the vessel iu which the tuber was 
placed, as well as multitudes of smaller flies, all of which I will now 
describe. 

“The whole belong to the order Diptera. The first I shall notice is 
included in the family Tipulidjb and the genus Psychoda and has 
been named— 

" P. nervoea. —The males are twice as large as the females; they are ashy-white, 
clothed with longish wool; the little head is buried under the thorax ; the black eyes 
are large and lunatic ; the two horns are as long as the thorax, and composed of eleven (T) 
small points, black at the base, giving them an annulated appearance; the abdomen 
is short, and of a dirty color; the two wings when at rest meet over the hack slant¬ 
ing; they are iridescent, very large, oval, and lanceolate, with numerous longitudinal, 
hairy nervnres; the entire margin is also hairy ; balancers small, clubbed, and white ; 
six legs woolly; the feet fine-pointed, the tips black ; length, f line ; expanse, 3 lines. 

“In February, 1846, the larvse and pupae were abundant in the rotten 
potatoes, also iu decaying leaves and dung-hills, and the flies have been 
bred by Mr. Haliday from putrescent fungi. These flies sometimes 
swarm in outhouses and about drains iu spring and autumn. 

“The larvae are not £ line long, yellowish-white, cylindrical, spindle- 
shaped, with eleven distinct annulations besides the head, which is 
triangular; the tail is elongated and tubular. The pupa is about % line 
long, ocherous, and ferruginous; it is elongate-ovate in repose, but the 
body can be stretched out and attenuated when disturbed; from the fore¬ 
head project two slender appendages, like horns; on either side are laid 
the short, stout autenn®, and the wings meet over the breast, with the 
legs stretched out between them; the abdominal segments are ciliated 
and the tail is forked. 

“Several species of a little swarthy two-winged fly were bred from the 
decaying potatoes in multitudes. They are called Soiara by Meigen 
and Molobru8 by Latreille.- The larvse I received from Mr. Graham; 
they are slender worms, about \ inch long, whitish, and opaque, but 
when immersed in water they become perfectly transparent, exhibiting 
the ocherous viscera and the food digesting in the stomach; when in 
motion they taper toward the head, which is oval, horny, black, and 
shining; the body is composed of thirteen segments, with seven or 
eight spiracles on each side; the tail is broad and rounded, but slightly 
pointed in the center. The pupa is shorter, cylindrical, elliptical, and of 
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lull-ocherous tint, becoming darker as the period approaches of the 
th of the fly; the antennae, eyes, wings, and legs are visible beneath 
At horny sheaths. At this period they are deprived of locomotion, 
t the larvae, although perfect maggots, and destitute of feet, are able 
move along in moisture, at the same time waving about and thrust- 
out their heads with great energy. There are thirty species of these 
s which inhabit England, and three or four of them have been bred 
m putrid potatoes. One is called— 

Sciarafucata Meig.—When alive it is 1 line long. The male is of a pale inky black, 
head is small and spherical, with two triarticnlate feelers bent under, the two 
is are not longer than the thorax, tapering, pubescent, inserted in front of the face, 
sixteen-jointed ; two basal joints the stoutest, the remainder oblong, apex conical; 
lateral, kidney-shaped, and coarsely granulated ; ocelli three, bnt unequal; trunk 
ose, subqnadrate, scooped out at the base, with two indistinct lines of short ochreons 
i down the back ; scutel lunate, postscntel oval, of a grayish color; abdomeu slen- 
greenish-black, brownish after death, seven-joiuted; the margins of the segments 
apex obtuse, and famished with two incurved binrticulate lobes; two wings, in- 
bent in repose, parallel, longer than the body, iridescent, slightly smoky, but 
jparent and clear at the base ; nervnres brown, excepting the central one, which 
arcely visible, but forked and dark at the margin; the costal nervure does not 
l the base of the forked cell; balancers pale, dirty yellow or ochreons; six legs, 
slender, and of a dirty-yellow or pale-olive tint. Female similar, bat larger, being 
le long, the wings expanding nearly 3 lines, the thorax is not narrowed behind ; 
bdomen is spindle-shaped, attenuated, and conical, terminating in two little par- 
sheaths; the two balancers are dusky when dry. 

his was bred in the winter of 1845-46, and again in 1848, in vast quantities; the 
ire also found throughout the summer in fields and gardens, on umbellate flow- 
ul on grasses. I have likewise bred them from rotten turnips in March. 
quinque-lineata of Macqnart is 1£ line long. ‘It is black, with five lines on the 
x of a deep dull gray ; anterior hips testaceous; wings almost hyalinebalancers 
□ or dirty white. 

pecimens agreeing with this description were bred from rotten potatoes in March, 
and sent to me with the tubers containing the larv® and pup® also. The pota- 
vere like old rotten cheese, and portions of the outside were covered with slimy 
Is, which Mr. Graham saw the larv® spin. He thinks they cause the ‘scab* in 
>es; bnt I saw not the least vestige of the insect on one variety of my potatoes/ 
i was very scabby. 

pulicariat Meigen, Hoff., is i a line long or upward, and is distinguished from 
/o foregoing species by its longer antenn®, which are equal in length to the rest 
body. It is blaok, with testaoeous legs; the wings almost hyaline; balancers 

L. 

7 specimens being as big again as Meigen’s, with ochreons balancers, I am doubt- 
,hey be the 8, puuxtria of that author. I bred them in August, 1845, from a rotten 

[other dipterous insect was bred from the potatoes in less quantities. It also be- 
to the family TipuijDuE, and the genus Scathopse . It appears to be Meigen’s. 

punctata. —It is black and Bhining, the head is small, the eyes are kidney-shaped, 
;hree little ocelli on the crown; the antenn® are short, stoat, cylindrical, and 
sed of eleven cup-shaped joints; thorax elongated and somewhat compressed, 
white dot on each side; scutel small and rough; abdomen broad, oval, and de- 
I; wings ample, resting horizontally, transparent and iridescent, with a black, 
subcostal, and basal nervure, the first and second united beyond the middle, 
vidud near the base by an oblique nervure; there are also four other very faint 
idiual ntrvures, the apical one forked, the anal one waved; balancers yellowish; 
tuple, longish, and rnsty; extremity of thighs and shanks variegated with 
i ; feet brown, five-jointed, terminated by a pair of minute claws; length, 1± line; 
e, Si lines. 

ie larvae from which these flies proceed live in various putrid sub- 
58, and even in dung; they have also been bred from the cocoons 
worms, in all probability containing decomposing caterpillars or 
pupae; they are from 2 lines to nearly £ inch long, flat and 
ved at both ends, of a dirty grayish-yellow color; the head is 
and oval, with two short feelers; the body is composed of twelve 
sent segments, the first thoracic one with a prominent spiracle on 
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each side as well as the penultinate, which, with the apex, is covered 
with radiating bristles. The pupa is 1J line long; it is inclosed in the 
skin of the larva, and little depressed, and yellowish-brown; from the 
thorax projects a branched spiracle like a buck’s horn, and the tail has 
a stout spine. It remains from a week to a fortnight in this state, and 
the flies are often exceedingly abundant in the autumn., 

“ Two large species of flies belonging to the family Mu.scnx® I also 
bred from a single potatoe, as previously stated. There were forty-eight 
specimens of one which was named by Fallens— 

“Mueca etabulaus .—The male is 3$ lines long, and the wings expand | an inoh ; it is of 
an ash-color, and clothed with black bristles; the feelers are ferrng^inons; the. anten¬ 
na drooping, five-pointed, and rust-colored, pitchy at the base, third joint elliptical 
and heavy, except at the base ; the seta black and feathery, the basal joint minute; 
eyes large, approximating, naked, and chestnut color, the margins silvery white aa 
well as the face, with a black stripe tapering from the antenne to the three ocelli on 
the crown ; thorax hoary, with four black longitudinal stripes before, the two central 
ones the longest, with a spot on each side beyond the center; scutel hoary, with a 
dark stripe at the base, ferruginous at the tip; abdomen aBhy-ochreons, shining, the 
back vanegated with brewn patches; wings with the apical oell not angnlateo, bnt 
suddenly rounded, scales at the base with pale tawny margins, and ooncealing the 
ocbreouB-clnbbed balances; legs black, apex of thighs and tibiae ferruginous; pnlvilliat 
the extremity of the feet elongated. Female similar, bnt the eyes do not approximate, 
the face has a yellow tinge, and the stripe on the crown is broad and elliptical; the 
abdomen is broader, with an oviduct at tne tail, and the pulvilli are small. 

“ The maggots had bred and accumulated among the slimy matter of 
the rotting potato, just as meat-maggots are found, together with the 
horny pupse. Indeed, the largest maggots were exceedingly like those of 
the flesh-flies, being flat and whitish, the ochreous food and white liuesof 
viscera shining through tbe transparent skin; the head was pointed 
with a black proboscis formed of two horny claws, and the two spiracles 
at the blunt tail were like two black horny knobs. The tough and oval 
pupse were of a bright chestuut color, the segments slightly marked, 
the head end rounded and wrinkled to a point; the tail furnished with 
two black specular tubes. 

44 Of the other fly I bred fifty-eight specimens from the same potato in 
the middle of August. The larvae escaped my notice at first from being 
so very like the earth in color, and they are still more difficult to detect 
from their sluggishness. They must be in the greatest force in July, but 
I have met with them in rotten potatoes in the end of November. The 
group of flies with these singularly spiny larvae have been formed by 
Boucb6 into a genus called Homalomia , being a section of Anthomyia* 
The parent fly of our species is exceedingly like Musca cunicularis of 
Linnaeus; still there are differences, and as the larvae are also dissimilar, 
I have named this potato-fly— 

“Anthomyia ttiberosa. —The male is lines long, and expands 5$; it is grayish-black 
and bristly; the eyes are chestnut color, naked, approximating on the crown, the inner 
margin silvery white; antennae drooping, five jointed, third joint oblong, fourth a 
slender elongated basal joint to tbe longish pubescent seta; thorax with five indis¬ 
tinct broad 6tripes down the back, second and third abdominal segments with bright 
ocheroas spots on each side, third rarely with two similar minute spots; wings trans¬ 
parent. nervnres dark, the two transverse ones not very remote; balancers pale tawny ; 
legs black, base of shanks indistinctly ferruginous. Female , asby slate-color; the 
eyes smaller than those of the male and remote; the face not silvery; thorax with 
five distinct broad blackish lines down the back; abdomen ovate-conic, with two indis¬ 
tinct ocherous slightly-diaphanous spots on the second abdominal segment; in other 
respects this sex & similar to the male. 

“ The larvm, although indolent, can crawl well; they are of a dull 
tawny color, clothed with long bristly spines, somewhat depressed, 
elliptical, tapering to the head, which is waved about, and when thrust 
out is whitish and fleshy, armed with two minute hooks like ebony, aud 
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e is a little fleshy horn on each side; on the following segment is a 
icle on either side, surrounded by several stout short rays; the two 
segments have tubercles on the back; the remainder have a 
>le series down the center, producing bristles, with a double row 
?ach and eight of the segments have a pair of short spines 
beneath, which enable it to walk; the apex is armed with six 
bristles a little spiny at the base, but most of the others are 
d, or with the slightest appearance of pubescence or little spines 
ie base; on the apical segment are two spiracular tubes. The pupa 
y formed within the indurated skin of the larv®, it varies from it 
in being more convex above, and the fly escapes by a lateral open- 
n the thorax. 

These larvm and purp® I find occasionally in my garden where cab- 
s have long occupied the ground, and Dr. Harris remarks that the 
r maggots of Antkomyia cunicularis , or an allied species, live in rot- 
urnips; they also abound iu privies, and the purpae-cases are found 
altitudes under boards. 

<>om the large quantities of these maggots which have been ejected 
the human stomach and intestines, accompanied by the most dis¬ 
ing symptoms, I am led to conclude from their economy that the 
or larv® are conveyed into the stomach in badly or half cooked 
tables, for it is evident they subsist upon decomposing vegetables 
>xcrementitious substances, and I have found similar but very small 
) on cabbage-leaves in October. It is, therefore, very probable 
under certain morbid conditions of the constitution, they are able 
e iu the human body until they have arrived at their full growth, 
they are necessarily ejected to become pup®, and after a short 
to be transformed into flies. It is not a little remarkable that the 
;ots of Musca stabulans should have been also voided from the in- 
les, and that fact tends to substantiate the view I have taken of 
abject and the cause of their presence in the human system, for 
is the other species of large fly which I bred from maggots gen¬ 
ii in the same potato. 

also detected the larv® and pup® of a smaller species of fly called 
rphila. which hatched in the middle of August with the foregoing 
^s. They are also inhabitants of cellars, as their specific name 
?s, where the larv® are usually very abundant all the year round, 
will breed in stale beer, and probably are generated where there 
r leakage from the tap and oozing about the bung, as well as from 
mgi which spring up round rotten wood, etc., in cellars. I have 
mown them to be bred from vinegar, and it will be remembered 
one species, D. /faw, lives on the pulpy substance of the turnip- 
j, and another, 2>. graminum , I have bred from cabbage-leaves* 
ring and autumn the flies abound, and are not unfrequently on the 
> of our windows. They belong to the family Muscnx&; and the 
Drosophila. That bred from the potatoes appears to be the 
an species named 

sopkila cellarte. —It is 1£ line long, and expands 4 lines; the general color is ochre- 
e head is broad as well as the face, in the center of which are inserted the two little 
lg pubescent horns, the third joint is oval, and from the back arises a feathery 
jointed at the base; the orifice forming the month is very large; eyes large, herni¬ 
al ; ocelli three on the crown; thorax globose-quadrate; scntal seiqi-ovate; abdo- 
iall, depressed, oval, blackish, and six-join ted, with fonr or five ochreons bands; the 
>inted in the female; wings incumbent in repose, very long, and ample, yel- 
and iridescent, with a very short marginal cell, ana four longitudinal nervures, 
;ond and third united toward the base, the third and fourth toward the mar- 
ilancera small, clavato; six legs, tapering; feet long, slender, and five-jointed, 
ited by minnte claws. 

47 a S 
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“ Tbo larv® are 2$ lines long, of a whitish color, tapering toward the head, composed 
of twelve joints: on each side of the thoracic segment is a short branching spiracle, 
and the tail is furnished with fonr divaricating blnnt spines, the edges of the seg¬ 
ments being serrated with hooked ones. When fall grown this skin becomes horny, 
changing to a rust color, the maggot is transformed to a pupa within an internal 
horny shell of a chestnut color, ana of course the pupa greatly resembles the larva. 

“ There is also an extensive group of flies called Borborw, the larv® 
of which live upon decomposing vegetables, and probably animal sab* 
stances also; at all events they are generated in fungi. A portion of 
these flies is now distinguished by Macquart, under the generic name 
of Limosina; one of them I have bred from rotting potatoes, and it 
seems to be identical with that author’s— 

41 L . geniculate. —It is only 1 line long, and expands a little more than 2 lines. It is 
black; the head is moderately large, with an ample cavity beneath to receive the 
mouth; the eyes are hemispheric and rust-colored, and there are three minute ocelli 
on the crown: the face is concave, with two little horns in the center, the third joint 
orbicular, with a tomentose seta; thorax broader, very convex; scutel semi-orbicular 
and flat; abdomen very short, the segments equal in length; wings rather small, 
smoky, nervures pitchy : costal the strongest; submarginal cell not extending to the 
apex, second and third longitudinal nervures united at the middle, third and fourth 
forming a loop with two minnte branches at the extremity ; balancers small and ochre- 
ous; legs pitchy; hips ochreous, as well as the tips of the anterior thighs and the 
base of the shanks; hinder with a few spines outside; feet long, five-jointed, especially 
the hinder, which are slender and longer than the shanks; dull ochreous, basal-joint 
very long and pitchy, terminal one very short, and furnished with short claws. 

“M. Rayer al$o observed a species in the infected potatoes which has 
been named by Guerin Limosina payenii, and it is not improbable that 
it may be the male of Macquart’s species, for it agrees very well with oar 
female, except in the color of the wings and the structure of the hinder 
feet. 

u With the foregoing Diptera I often bred a parasitic insect in consid¬ 
erable numbers, but to which it is attached, or whether to any of them, 
I am unable to ascertain. It belongs to the order Hymenoptera, the 
family Proctotrupid^:, and the genus Cerapsilon , which has been 
divided by Mr. Westwood into three genera, one of which is called 
Paramesius , and to that section oar insect belongs. It is included by 
Nees ab Esenbeck in the genus Diapria , and has been named by him— 

“ P. braohialis. —The male is scarcely 1 line long and expands If; it is very glossy 
black; tbe head is globose, the face short, ovate, and at the bottom are attached the 
anteuu®, which are nearly as long as the body, ferrnginons and fourteen-jointed, basal 
joint long, second short, obovate, third notched or comma-shaped, remainder short and 
obovate, apical joint conical; eyes small, lateral, with three ocelli on the crown in a 
triangle; thorax very globose, scarcely larger than the head; scutel small, semi-oval, 
deeply hollowed at the base; metathorax lerruginous and uneven; petiole forming a 
ferrnginons knob, woolly behind; abdomen small, ovate-conic, pitchy, base ferruginous, 
with four longitudinal channels on a very large segment, apical Begment very short; 
fore wings dusky and pubescent, with a few nervures at the base of the superior, 
forming an elougated cell; six legs short, slender, and ochreous, pitchy at the base; 
thighs thickened, as weU as the anterior shanks, and pitchy at the middle; feet slender, 
five-jointed, tips dusky. Female: Above 1 line long, and expanding If; this sex is 
not only distinguished by its larger size, but the horns are shorter, with only twelve 
joints, the third being simple like the Beoond; and the extremity of the abdomen is 
aonminated, and very acute. 

“This insect belongs to a family which is very serviceable in keeping 
down wire-worms and other subterranean larv®, as will be seen by a 
reference to a former chapter and the Gardener’s Chronicle. Nees also 
says that the Diaprice breed in the subterranean larv® of Tipukt , or 
gnats. 

“ I must not omit to record another fly, called Dibphus febrilis , which 
is exceedingly abundant every year, the larv® causing much mischief 
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gardens; and at the close of the year 1845, many of them were Bent 
tie as abounding on decayed portions of planted potatoes, and 1 have 
with them likewise about the tubers and in flower-pots, where they 
row in all directions. Some I received in July were about 1 of an 
i long, of an ochreous-brown or snuff color, and shagreenea; the 
k is slightly convex, with twelve well-defined wrinkled segments, 
a horny, shining head, much narrower than the body, intensely 
;k or inclining to chestnut color, and slighty hairy; there are eight 
inct spiracles on each side, the penultimate segment is rounded, 
i four teeth on the margin, and the anal one has four smaller teeth, 
i two large spiracles near the base; it has no feet. 

They were transformed to pupm in the earth in the beginning of 
fust, and were then yellowish-white; the thoracic portion was very 
k, with two horns in front; the body slender and subcylindric, the 
nents very distinct, With spiracles down the sides, and the tail spiny. 
The flies hatched on the 21st of August, but they abound in fields, 
ges, especially under trees, and even in the highways around Lon- 
, the whole of that month; and there must be two broods of them, as 
are found likewise in May. They beloug to the family Tipulidab, 
to the genus Dilophns . The species was named febrili* by Lin- 
s, from the generally-received opinions in Sweden of these flies 
rting to houses where intermittent fevers existed. 

K febrilis is intensely black, shining, and hairy. Tbe head of the male is hemis- 
c, and covered with large densely pubescent eyes of a reddish-brown color. There 
iree minute ocelli forming au elevated triangle near the base; the tip is broad, 
he feelers incurved; the trunk is oval and gibbose, with two transverse rows of 
te teeth before; the scufcel is short and broad; abdomen sublinear, eight-jointed, 
pex clubbed; the two wings are incumbent in repose,perfectly transparent and 
) but iridescentythe pinion only is slightly tinged with brown, the costal nervnres 
y, the others very faintly marked; a radial nervnre uniting with the costa at the 
le forms a brown spot at the extremity; two balancers, with a large compressed 
n club; it has six long legs; anterior thighs the thickest, the shanks very short, 
pex surrounded by a coronet of teeth. There are also several short spines outside; 
lender, five-jointed, terminated by claws and suckers; length, 2£ lines ; expanse, 
s. The female is larger and very different, the head being much less, with small 
?yes not meeting on the crown ; the abdomen is brownish and elongated, ovate at 
ctremity but narrowed at the base, and the tip is famished with two minute tuber- 
the wings are much longer and very ample, entirely brown, the pinion being the 
tst f with a brown stigmatio spot; all the nervures are pitchy; the anterior thighs 
crassated. 

Chese insects fly heavily, their hinder legs hanging down, and in the 
ing they become sluggish, resting on herbage and bushes. The 
e also inhabit cow-dung and horse-muck; it is therefore very possi- 
they may be introduced into potato-grounds with the manure, or 
flies may be attracted to highly-manured ground to deposit their 
; for so little is known of the economy of many insects, that it is 
issible to determine their exact habits; indeed, no description or 
es were to be found of the larvae and pnpse of this fly until I sent 
t to the Gardeuer’s Chronicle.” 


INJURING THE SWEET-POTATO. 


s Helmet-Beetle, Coptocycla aurichaXcea (Fabricins).—Feeding on the leaves; 
, flattened, spiny grubs, holding their cast-off skins over their backs. 


iis beetle, which usually feeds on the leaves of the morning-glory, 
sometimes destroy whole fields of sweet-potatoes, and is specially 
ious to plants transferred from hot-houses. 

e larva is broad and flat, with a row of large, long, barbed, spines 
l the edge of the body, sixteen on each side, the two posterior of 
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which serve as a fork to hold the cast skin, covered with excrement, over 
its body, probably a a protection from its enemies, the birds. The eggs 
are irregular, flattened, wiu nm-u-s behind, sometimes, however, 
wanting, and they are laid on the leaves. The larva matnres in three 
weeks after hatching, molting three times. The larva, when abont to 
change to a pupa, adheres by a mass of silk to the surface of a leaf, with 
its cast-skin about it. The pupa is smooth, its tail movable, and the 
limbs, according to Riley, are soldered to the body, as in the chrysalids 
of moths and butterflies. The pupa state lasts a week. In Massachu¬ 
setts, during the last week in July, I have found the larvae in all stages 
of growth very abundant on the morning-glory ( Convolvulus ), eating 
holes in the leaves. They pupated late in July aud early in August; 
the beetles appear from the 7th to the 12th. Hand picking is obviously 
amply sufficient to destroy them if too numerous. 

Decryption of the beetle .—Of a rioh amber-yellow, with a reddish tinge over the body. 
Two black spots on the back and two on each side, disappearing a few days after cast¬ 
ing off the pupa-skin. The wing-covers are ornamented with finely-impressed punc¬ 
tured lines. Body beneath shining black; antennae pale on the basal half, dark beyond. 
Legs pale amber. Length a little less than a quarter (0.22) of an inch. 

The Two-Striped Sweet-Potato Beetle, Cassida bivittata 
Say.—In the Western States the most common helmet-beetle found on 
the sweet-potato, and, according to Mr. Riley, feeding exclusively upon 
it, is the above-named beetle. The grub or larva is dirty-white or yel- 
lowisb-white, with a more or less intense neutral-colored longitudinal 
line along the back, usually relieved by an extra light band on each side. 
It differs from the larvae of all other known species in not using its fork 
for merdigerous purposes. Indeed, this fork is rendered useless as a 
shield to the body, by being ever enveloped, after the first month, in 
the cast-off prickly skins, which are kept free from excrement. The 
beetle is of a pale yellow, striped with black. (Riley.) Besides these two 
helmet-beetles, two other species ( Cassida nigripes and Coptocycla gut - 
tata ) prey to a certain extent upon the sweet-potato. The cucumber 
flea-beetle, Epitrix cucumeris (Harris), and a few caterpillars are said 
by Riley to feed on this plant. Besides these, Harris states that plant- 
lice sometimes infest the leaves, and to drive them off he recommends 
dusting the leaves with lime. 


INJURING THE ONION. 


The Onion-Fly, Anthomyia ceparum Meigen. (Plate LX VII, Fig. 1.)—Killing tbe tops, 
causing them to turn yellow and wilt; a smooth, conical, white maggot, attacking the 
bulb soon after the leaves appear early in June, and afterward through the summer, 
and changing to an ash-gray fly, a little smaller than the house-fly, and with a row or 
black spots along the middle of the hind body, which lays its eggs on the leaves, close 
to the earth. 

The onion-fly has been an inhabitant of this country for about forty 
years, having been imported from Europe. Fitch remarks that “in 
many parts of New England and New York it was extremely numerous 
and destructive about the year 1854, aud again in 1863.” Iu Essex 
County, Massachusetts, it has been for a number of years, and still is, 
very annoying and destructive. Having had little opportunity of ob¬ 
serving the habits of this fly, I avail myself of tbe quite full account 
given by Dr. Fitch in his Eleventh Report on tbe Noxious Insects of New 
York, often using his own words: “Iu June, as soon as the young seed¬ 
ling-onions are only an inch or two in height, these insects commence 
their depredations and continue them through the whole season, getting 
their growth and comings out iu their perfect state one after another, 
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reby some of the flies are liable to be always present in the garden, 
tadiness to deposit their eggs; and maggots of widely-different sizes 
commonly met with in the same onion. 

Che eggsor ‘fly-blows* are loosely placed upon the onion slightly 
e the surface of the ground (Fig. —), some of them being dropped 
^ the thin edge of the sheath or white membranous collar, which is 
ed by the base of the lower leaf clasping around the stalk, and 
rs are crowded into the crevices between the bases of the leaves, 
tly above where they issue from this sheath. From two to six or 
t eggs are usually placed on particular plants here and there through 
bed. They are perceptible to the eye, being white and smooth, 
hundredths of an inch (0.04) long, and a fourth as thick, and of an 
form.’* When the minute maggot hatches from the egg, it works 
ray downward inside of the sheath, its track being marked by a 
ler, discolored streak, till it reaches the root, on which it feeds till 
wholly consumed, only the thin outer skin remaining. After eating 
•ulb of one plant they attack the next, until sometimes a third or 
f of the bed is destroyed. 

e first indication that the plant has been attacked is afforded by 
3aves turning yellow and wilting. “On carefully digging up and 
ining the affected plant, if it is young and the root small and 
drical, we commonly find it completely cut asunder as represented 
g. —, only the thin outer skin remaining, whereby the slightest pull- 
pon the top draws it up out of the ground. Later in the season, 
the round bulb is beginning to be formed, as in Fig. —, we find a 
perforated in its side, opening into a cavity in the interior, and the 
around this perforation is wet and slimy, forming a mass of filthy 
in which those worms are lying which are not engaged in feeding, 
by this interior cavity the central leaves of the plant are severed 
their connection with the fibrous rootlets, as shown iu the figure, 
jby it is now these central and not the outer leaves which first 
yellow and die, and all the upper portion of the root soon becomes 
nd putrid, while the bottom part, continuing to be nourished by 
brous rootlets, remains sound, and the worms now crowd into this 
to feed, whereby it sometimes presents a wonderful appearance, 
thronged with worms wedged together side by side in a compact 
all with their heads downward, eagerly consuming the last 
ns of food there is there, and ouly the rounded hind ends of their 
s exposed to view, these forming an even surface similar to the 
e-stones of a street-pavement, as represented in Fig.—.** 

» maggot attains its growth, in summer, in about a fortnight, and 
;e8 to a pupa either in the cavity in the onion or in “the wet, slimy 
which is iu contact with the onion. It here ceases to move, it 
tes contracted and shorter iu length, its skin hardens and changes 
arnislied yellow and finally to a chestnut color with a stain of 
at each end.** This is the pupa-case, and the true pupa is inside, 
s condition it lies about two weeks before the fly escapes. 

Essex County, Massachusetts, this fly is very destructive. The 
)ts appear about the middle and last of May, and by the third 
in August the larvae are not found, only the pupa-cases. 


t ption .—Tbe larva or maggot is shining, dnll white, cylindrical, tapering to a 
i front, and when crawling and elongated, nearly the whole length of tbe body 
s tapering. At the forwanl end the jaws appear under the skin as a short black 
The bind end is out off abruptly in an oblique direction, forming a flattened 
, on which, slightly above the center, are t wo elevated dots of a cinnamon-brown 
nd appearing somewhat like a pair of eyes; and around the margin are eight 
rejecting teeth, of which the two lowest ones are largest; and a little forward 
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of these, on the under side of the body, are two additional teeth, like minnte feet, 
by the aid of which the maggot shoves itself forward when crawling. (Fitch.) Speci¬ 
mens from Essex Connty, Massachusetts, are long, conical, the end of the body squarely 
docked, with barrel-shaped spiracles projecting from the end of the body. On the 
under side of the segments are raised folds, one to each segment, and of service in loco¬ 
motion. The spiracles and termination of the trache® or air-tubes are very distinct 
on the prothorax, while there are no traces of antenn®. The fly is like the common 
house-fly, but smaller and slenderer. The two sexes are readily distinguished from 
each other by the eyes, which in the males are close together and so large as to occupy 
almost the whole surface of the bead, while in the female they are widely separated 
from each other. These flies are of an ash-gray color, with the head silvery ,* and a 
rusty-black stripe between the eyes, forked at its hind end. The species is particu¬ 
larly distinguished by having a row of black spots along the middle of the abdomen 
or hind body, which sometimes run into each other, then forming a continuous black 
stripe. This row of spots is quite distinct in the male, but in the female it is very 
faint or is often wholly imperceptible. This fly measures 0.22 to 0.25 inch in length, 
the females being usually rather larger than the males. (Fitch.) 

Remedies .—As a preventive measure worth trial the seed should be 
sown two inches deeper than usual, so that the fly cannot so readily get 
to it to lay its eggs. Sow also on ground on which straw has been pre¬ 
viously burned. .Rotation of crops is also a most important preventive 
measure. When the roots are infested pour boiling water along the 
drills near the roots, or even on the plants, going over the bed four 
times during one season. The diseased onions should be pulled up aud 
burned. Fitch recommends cultivating the onions iu hills, scattered 
among the«other vegetables in the garden. “With only three or four 
seedlings in a hill it is evident that the young worms could nowhere 
find a sufficient amount of food to nourish them to maturity. Having 
consumed all the young plants in one hill, they will be unable to work 
their way through the ground to come at auother hill except it be by 
the merest chance, and will thus perish.” 

The Black Onion-Fly, Ortalisflexa Wiedermann. (Plate LXVII, Fig. 2.) —Infesting 
the bn lb in the Western States; a more slender, less conical maggot than the Euro¬ 
pean onion-maggot, with the head blunter; killing the tops and causing the onions to 
decay; changing to a black fly, with three oblique white stripes on each wing. 

This native onion-fly was first found to be destructive to onions in 
Illinois by Dr. Henry Shimer, who writes in the Practical Entomologist 
(i, 4) as follows regarding it: “ In the latter part of June I first observed 
the larva or maggot amoug the onions here; the top dead, tuber rot¬ 
ten, and the maggots in the decayed substance. From them I bred the 
fly. They passed about two weeks in the pupa state. At that time I 
first observed the flies in the garden, and now few are to be found. 
Their favorite roosting place is a row of asparagus running along the 
onion-ground, where they are easily captured aud destroyed, from day¬ 
light to sunrise, while it is cool and wet. During the day they are scat¬ 
tered over the ground and on the leaves and stalks of the onions, aud not 
easily captured. Their wings point obliquely backward, outward, and 
upward, with an irregular jerking, fan-like movement; flight not very 
rapid or prolonged. They are not very numerous, probably not over 200 
or 300. All that I observed originated in one part of the bed, where 
they were doubtless deposited by one parent fly. Two broods appear 
in a season.” 


The Onion-Thrips, Limotkrips tritioi Fitch. (Plate LXVII, Figs. 3-5.)—Attacking 
the leaves, causing them to turn yellow and wilt and die; minute, yellow, slender 
insects, living on the leaves in all stages of growth. 

The following account is taken from my Second Annual Report ou the 
Injurious and Beneficial Insects of Massachusetts: 

“About the middle of August my attention was called by Mr. B. P. 
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are, of Swampscott, to his serious loss of onions from the attacks of 
ninute insect. The leaves were observed to suddenly turn yellow and 
It, and the plant died. In this way large patches became infested and 
rned yellow, until in two or three days these prolific insects spread 
er the whole field. They seemed to increase most rapidly during the 
usual dry, hot weather that we experienced about the middle of last 
igust. On the 11th of August a whole acre was thus cut off. Mr. 
are informed me that the onion-plants have been more or less infested 
this way for some fifteen years, but the damage done this year was 
3ater than ever before. This evil seems wide-spread in Essex County, 
not in Swampscott alone, but in Lynn, Salem, and parts of Danvers, 
5 onion-crop has been similarly infested. About $100,000 worth of 
ions are raised in Essex County alone, and Mr. Ware judged that at 
st a tenth part was destroyed by this new pest; so that in one county 
ue and by one kind of injurious insect we have in one season lost 
),000. The onion-crop is next to the hay-crop in value, as it is sold 
cash. 

4 On examining the specimens brought into the Museum of the Peabody 
ademy of Science the leaves were found to be covered with hundreds 
a minute thrips, which, by gnawing the surface of the leaves, had 
ised them to turn white in spots, and subsequently yellow; where 
y were most numerous the outer skin of the fleshy leaves was 
irely eaten off, and though it was difficult to imagine that so minute 
ects could have caused the death of so stout and thick-leaved a plant, 
here were hundreds of the culprits in all stages of growth plying 
ir jaws before our eyes in proof. 

This insect, which occurred in both sexes and in all stages of growth 
n larv® of minute size, proved to be the wheat-thrips of Fitch ( Lim - 
rips tritid ), who gives an account of its appearauce and habits in his 
cond Report on the Noxious, etc., Insects of New York,’ p. 301. His 
mtion was first called to this insect by a correspondent in Wisconsin, 
> fouud them in great numbers in blossoms of various plants. He 
>te Dr. Fitch that they first 4 made their appearance about the middle 
Fuue, or at least they were then first noticed, so far as I have heard, 
about two weeks they were found in the blossoms of wheat and of 
r er, causing numbers of the blossoms to wither, and in some cases 
kernel was also attacked.’ Dr. Fitch himself never seems to have 
iced this insect in New York, nor that it has ever been found in the 
>n, but thinks it is the species to which Dr. Harris refers in his 
,tise. In that work the author speaks of a 4 pernicious insect in the 
» of growing wheat, 7 which 4 seems to agree with the accounts of the 
ip8 cerealium which sometimes infests wheat in Europe to a great 
mt. 7 From his brief description it is probably the insect now under 
sideration to which Dr. Harris refers. 

The various kinds of thrips are minute, narrow-bodied insects seldom 
ceding a line in length, and remotely allied to the bed-bug and squash- 
in structure, but differing from them in having free jaws adapted to 
]g, while those of the bed or squash bug form with the other mouth- 
ms a sharp, hard beak, with which they puncture leaves, or the flesh 
heir victims, when carnivorous in their tastes. These thrips are 
her distinguished by their wings being very long and narrow, and 
jtifully fringed; and when folded over their back they do not conceal 
body beneath, as is usually the case. Moreover, they are exceed- 
y active in their habits, running or leaping like fleas. 


'escriptum ,—The females alone are winged, the males being wingless and closely re- 
ling the larvse. The body of the female is smooth and shining, uniformly green- 
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fob-yellow, with do other markings; the legs are a little paler toward the articulations. 
The antennas are eight-jointed, slightly longer than the head; the two basal joints are the 
largest; the three succeeding joints equal, regularly ovate, the sixth a little longer than 
the fifth: seventh and eighth minute, seventh a little shorter than eighth, each joint 
bearing ronr large bristles. This species differa from the European A. ccrtalium in hav¬ 
ing but eight joints, the seventh and eighth being minute, and with no intermediate 
short one, as described in the European insect. 

“The prothorax is square, the scutellum short, crescent-shaped, and the abdomen is 
long and narrow, smooth and shining, ten-jointed. Length, four one-hundredths of au 
inch, or less than half a line. 

“The larva (Plate LXVII, Fig. 4 b) is entirely greenish-yellow, the head and prothorax 
of the same color as the rest of the body; the eyes are reddish; the feet and antenum are 
whitish, not annotated, as in A. cereahum; the feet (tarsi) consist of bnt a single 
joint ending in a point. 

“The male (Plate LXVII, Fig. 4 a) differs from the larva in having two-jointed feet 
(tarsi) and seven-jointed antennae, those of the larva being four-jointed. The second joint 
is exactly barrel-shaped, with two ridges or lines surronndinff it, third and fourth joints 
long, ovate, the third being a little larger than the fourth, ana with about twelve trans¬ 
verse lines, there being about eight on the fourth joint, from the end of which projects 
a remarkable tubercle, as seen in the figure. The fifth joint is square at the end, with 
about eleven transverse lines, and three or four stout hairs externally; sixth joint 
minute and spherical, while the seventh is three times as long as the sixth, and is finely 
striated, and with four unequal stout hairs. It is just twice the length of the female, 
measuring 0.08 inch. 

“Remedies .—The best remedy of a preventive natare against farther 
ravages, after this insect has made its appearance, is to build a bonfire 
upon the diseased patch, pull up the onions about, and throw them into 
it. By thus sacrificing a few onions at the outset, the evil may be 
nipped in the bud. As remedies less effective we would recommend 
showering the plants with strong soap-suds, or sprinkling them with 
sulphur, or the use of a solution of copperas, such as is used in killing 
the currant saw-fly, t. e., a solution of a pound of copperas to ten gallons 
of water. The use of a carbolate of lime or air-slaked lime may also 
be recommended. 

“A heavy shower of rain will cause them to disappear for a while, 
aud they probably only appear in such overwhelming numbers as this 
past year in consequence of the summer being an unusually dry and 
warm one.” 


INSECTS INJURING THE TURNIP. 

The Turnip* Flea-Beetle, Haliica (Orchestri a) striolaia niiger.—Feeding on the 
seed-leaves in the sprtng and later; small, yellow-striped,flea-beetles. In Jane, the 
plants die from the attacks of the grubs which live in the roots. 

This is a very annoying little beetle, universally abundant in gardens, 
and especially injurious to the seed-leaves of the turnips, cabbage, and 
other garden-vegetables. The fullest account which we have of its 
habits is that given by Dr. Shimer in the American Naturalist, vol. 2, p. 
514, which I copy: 

“This beautiful little beetle, also called striped turnip fly (Haltica 
striolata Fabricius) at the West, is well known and abundant. Every 
gardener is conversant with the fact that, like fleas, grasshoppers, etc., 
it springs away to a great distance when he attempts to put his finger 
upon it. It appears in early spring, and is a constant annoyance to the 
gardener during the whole summer. 

“ From my notes I see that on June 14,1865,1 put a number of the 
larv® into a breeding-box, with a supply of their natural food. June 
17 some of the larvm had disappeared beneath the ground. July 4,1 
found iu the box the beetle. This gives us seventeen days from the 
time the larva entered the ground, having ceased eating, until I ob¬ 
tained the perfect insect. 1 did not open the breeding-box every day, 
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as the insect was yet quite pale and soft, conclude that it was not 
re than a day or so out of the ground. The actual time, however, iti 
pupa state, was less than seventeen days, for, like the larva of the 
umber-beetle and other beetles, these worms pass a kind of inter- 
liate state, in a quiet, motionless condition, in their little dirt-tombs 
eath the ground. During this time they decrease in length very 
sh, becoming a shorter, thicker ‘ grub.’ This period is a peculiar 
t of the larval state, and may be called the quiescent, or ‘shortening 
iod,’ in contrast with the feeding period. At the end of this pre- 
atory shortening period, the little larva casts its skin and becomes a 


►a. 

During the past summer I bred a good number of these beetles from 
larva and pupa, taken from their breeding-places beneath the 
und; but as 1 took no precise notes of the date, I can say no more 
arding the time of the pupa state, except that it is short, only a few 
8 . ’ 8 
Every gardener knows that these insects are very injurious to youftg 
bages and turnips as soon as they appear above the ground, by eat- 
off the seed-leaves; he also almost universally imagines that when 
second or true plant-leaves appear, then the young plant is safe from 
ir depredations, then the stem is so hard that the insect will not bite 
%nd the leaves grow out so rapidly as not usually to be injured by 
in; but if we would gain much true knowledge of what is«going on 
and us, eveu among these most simple aud common things, we must 
•n to observe more closely than most men do. 

The gardener sees his young cabbage-plants growing well for a time, 
at length they become pale or sickly, wither and die in some dry 
od that usually occurs about that time, and attributes their death 
)he dry weather; but if he will take the pains to examine the roots 
die plants, he will find them eaten away by some insect, and by 
vking closely about the roots will find the larva, grub, worm, or 
ttever else he may choose to call it; from this he can breed the striped 
lip-beetle, as I have often done. 

I have observed the depredations of these larv® for ten years, and 
t of that time had a convincing knowledge of their origin, but only 
red it in 18G5; since that time I have made yearly verifications of 
fact. 

Every year the young cabbage-plants and turnips in this region re- 
e great damage from these larv®, and often wheu we have dry 
ther, in the latter part of May and early in June, the cabbage-plants 
ruined. A large proportion of the plants are killed outright in June, 
the balance rendered scarcely fit for planting; but when the ground 
et to the surface all the time by frequent rains, the young plant is 
i to defend itself much* more effectually, by throwiug out roots at 
surface of the ground, when the main or center root is devoured by 
larva; but in the dry weather these surface roots find no nourish- 
t aud the plants must perish. 

This year I saw these beetles most numerous in early spring, but 
e often seen them in August and September so abundant on cab¬ 
as that the leaves were eaten full of holes and all speckled from 
r presence, hundreds often being on a leaf, and at this time the 
re turnip-crop is sometimes destroyed by them, and seldom a year 
jes without their doing great injury.” 

hese observation are not entirely in accordance with the teachings 
je masters in entomology. From Westwood’s Introduction wo learn 
, the Chrysomelians feed ou the leaves of plants; that some of them 
eh themselves to the leaves to transform, and that others descend 
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into the ground for this purpose; but he has no notes of species feeding 
beneath the ground. Harris was of the opinion that the striped cucum- 
bre-beetles, in the larval state, fed on the roots of plants, but was never 
able to find them. I have demonstrated mauy years ago that they feed 
on the roots of melon, cucumber, squash, and pumpkin vines, and ever 
since I attempted to raise any kind of vine my greatest trouble has been 
not to find them . 

44 The ChrysomelianSy probably, as a rule, feed on the leaves of plants 
in the larval state, but in my limited researches I have found the major¬ 
ity of them beneath the ground. According to undisputed authority, 
they often congregate together in great numbers and do great iujury to 
the leaves of plants, even so as to compare with the ravages of cater¬ 
pillars. I, myself, have observed some of this work. 

“As the cucumber-beetle exclusively raises its young on the roots of 
the Cucurbitaceou8 (gourd) family, so from these observations I am led 
to believe from analogy that the striped turnip beetle raises its young 
always on the roots of the Cruciferous (mustard) family. 

44 The striped turnip-beetle (Fig. 14) is less than one-tenth of an inch 
in length. Its geueral appearance is black, with 
a broad, wavy-yellowish or buff colored stripe 
on each wing-cover. The larva (Fig. 14) is white 
with a faint darkened or dusky median line on 
the anterior half of the body, being probably 
the contentsof the alimentary canal seen through 

Fig. 14.—Turnip Flea- the semi-translucent skin. The head is horny 
beetle, larva and and light brown. On the posterior extremity is 
P°P a - a brown spot equal to the head in size; and 

there are six true legs and one proleg. In its form and general appear¬ 
ance it somewat resembles the larva of the cucumber-beetle, but it 
is much smaller. Its motion is slow, archiug up the abdomen slightly, 
on paper or any smooth surface, in such a position that its motions 
are necessarily awkward and unnatural, because in a state of nature 
it never crawls over the surface, but digs and burrows among the roots 
in the ground. Its length is 0.35 of an inch, and breadth 0.06 of an 
inch. It feeds upon roots beneath the ground. 

44 The pupa is naked, white, and transforms in a little earthern cocoon, 
pressed and prepared by the larva, in the ground near its feeding-place. 
This period is short.” 



The Turnip-Butterfly, Pieris oleracea (Harris).—Devouring the leaves of the 
turnip; a velvety dark-green caterpillar, changing to an unspotted white butterfly. 

Though this butterfly is spread ail over the northern portion of our conti¬ 
nent from Maine to Utah, and is more abun¬ 
dant in Colorado and Utah (having prob- 
^ably recently been introduced there) than 
in the Eastern States, so far as my observa¬ 
tions have extended, it is nowhere particu¬ 
larly distinctive. As I am somewhat do¬ 
pe n den t on m y o wn o bservations regarding 
the transformations of this delicate-tinted 
butterfly, I extract .the following notice 
of it from my Guide to the Study of In¬ 
sects : 44 We have found the larv® of this 
Fig. 15.—Turnip Butterfly species on turnip-leaves in the middle of 

and Caterpillar. August at Chamberlain Farm, in north¬ 

ern Maine. They are of a dull green, and covered with dense hairs. 
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bey suspend themselves by the tail and a transverse loop, and their 
lirysalids are angular at the sides and pointed at both enas (Harris). 
Heris oleracea is white, with the wings dusky next the body. The tips 
f the fore wings are yellowish beneath and the hind wiugs are straw- 
)lored beneath. The yellowish, pear-shaped, longitudinally-ribbed eggs 
re laid three or four on a single leaf. In a week or ten days this larvae 
*e batched. They live three weeks before becoming full-fed. The 
lrysalis state lasts from ten to twelve days. There is an early (May) 
id a late summer (July) brood.” 

Remedies .—It should be borne in mind that the caterpillar feeds on 
le under side of the leaves, so that if they are turned over in June and 
Sain in August and carefully examined, the dark-green caterpillar, 
hose color blends with that of the turnip-leaf, can be picked off and 
od under foot. 

INSECTS INJURING THE CABBAGE. 


The European Cabbage-Butterfly, Pieria raped Schrank.—Feeding not only on 
e outer leaves, but boring into the beads in all directions] a green, velvety cater- 
lar with a yellowish stripe along the back and side, and turning into a white butter- 
with four (male) or six (female) conspicuous black spots. 


While the caterpillar of our native cabbage (and turnip) butterfly (P. 
rracea) feeds on the outer leaves, the present species is much more de¬ 
ductive and difficult to destroy, from its habit of boring into the into- 
>r of the cabbage-head. It also devours the cauliflower and feeds on 
b mignonette. 

It was introduced from Europe to Quebec about the year 1857, having 
e» captured in 1859 by Mr. Bowles, of that city. It rapidly spread 
o New England along the different railroads leading in from Canada, 
(l is now common about Bostou and Now York and southward to 
tiladelphia and Washington. During the year 1870 it did much 
mage in gardens in Monmouth County, New Jersey, as I am iuformed 
Dr. S. Lockwood. About Quebec it annually destroys $250,000 worth 
cabbages, according to the Abb6 Provancher. 

correspondent of the American Agriculturist for November, 1870, 
tes that u jt is estimated that the loss from this insect will, in the 
inity of New York [city] alone, exceed half a million of dollars, and 
eady the price of cabbages has advanced.” He says that Mr. Quinn, 
) owner of a large plantation, “ has found carbolic powder, superphos- 
ite, and lime together to destroy them. The carbolic powder appears 
be sawdust impregnated with carbolic acid. Balt has been recom- 
uded, but Mr. Quinn did not And dry salt efficacious, though lime 
\ been reported by others as useful.” 

t is evident that iu this newly-arrived insect we have another for- 
lable pest added to our list of imported insects, 
t is to the parasites of this butterfly that we are to look for the natu- 
means of keeping this iusect pest within bounds. 

Ir. Curtis has described and figured several parasites of the three 
eies of cabbage-butterflies found in England, and he shows how 
roughly they keep in check these troublesome worms. Certain mi- 
e ichneumon-flies ( Chalcids) lay their eggs in those of the butterflies. 
3 tber chalcid fly (Pteromalu* brassicce) lays its eggs on the outside 
;he chrysalis of the white cabbage butterfly (Pieris brassicce ), and 
letimes 200 or 300 of the little chalcid maggots have been found liv- 
riotously within a single chrysalis. They turn into minute brilliant 
;, which multiply in excessive quantities. Mr. Curtis remarks that 
me species of this extensive genus ( Pteromalus ), probably comprising 
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nearly 1,000 species (!), swarm even in onr bouses, especially in the coun¬ 
try, where in October and November 1 have seen immense numbers in¬ 
side of the windows, and I believe that they hibernate behind the shut¬ 
ters, in the curtains,” etc. 

Were it not for the native ichneumon parasite, (Fig. 1C, a, male; &, 

female,) which has been found to prey upon 
it very extensively, the cultivation of the 
cabbage would have to be given up in some 
) districts. This invaluable ichneumon is one 
of the chalcid family, and is the Pterom - 
alus puparum of Linnmus. It is well known 
that the cabbage-caterpillar (Fieri* rapce) 
was introduced into this country about the 
year 1857. I had supposed that the par¬ 
asite had perhaps been imported with ite 
host, but now find that it is undoubtedly a 
native of this country as well as Europe. 
Having been favored by Mr. Francis Walker 
with specimens of both sexes from England, 
labeled by him Ft. puparum , I found that 
our specimens did not differ specificially. 
Further, Mr. Walker wrote me that there 
Fig. 16.—Parasite of the im- were specimens of the same species in 
ported Cabbage Butterfly. the British Museum, taken in Hudson’s 
Bay territory in 1844. During the past summer Mr. P. 8. Sprague, 
seut me specimens which had been raised from the rape caterpillar in 
Vermont. Mr. J. A. Lintner has also published a note in the Ameri¬ 
can Naturalist stating that he had reared this parasite from the same 
kind of caterpillar, and previously to this Mr. S. H. Scudder bad re¬ 
ceived numerous specimens from Mr. A. G. T. Ritchie, of Montreal, 
Canada, who, if I understand his letter aright, first observed these 
chalcids upon the cabbage-leaves in July, 1870, when the caterpillars 
were abundant. On the 23d of August of the same year he bad some 
of the parasites hatch out. To Mr. Ritchie, then, is due the credit of 
being the first to make known the history of this invaluable insect. 

It seems that the parasite covers even a wider field than its host, and 
probably preys on our native cabbage-butterfly, the Fieri* oleracea , as 
in Europe it preys on Fieri* brassicce , the caterpillar so destructive to 
the cabbage there. 



Description .—The male of this Pteromalus is a beautiful pale-green fly, with the 
body finely punctured and emitting metallic tints; the abdomen, or bind body, is flat, 
in dried specimens with a deep crease along the middle of the upper side, and it is 
mnch lighter in color and with more decided metallic reflections than in the rest of 
the body. The antennse are honey-yellow, with narrow black wings. The legs ar© 
pale houey-yellow. It is .08 inch to a tenth in length. 

The body of the female, which wonld be thought at first to be an entirely different 
kind of insect, is mnch stouter, broader, with a broader oval abdomen, ending m a very 
short ovipositor, while the under side of the body near the base has a large conical 
projection. It. is much duller green than the male, and the body is more coarsely 
punctured. The scutellura of the metathorax is regularly couvex, not keeled, in both 
sexes. The autennee are brown, and the legs brown, becoming pale toward the ends, 
the ends of the femora beiug pale ; the tibiae pale brown iu tbo middle, ranch paler at 
each end, while the tarsi are whitish, though the tip of the last joiut is dark. It is 
from a line to a line and a third in length. It differs from Harris’s Pteromalus vanes#* 
in the little piece known as the scutellum of the metathorax being smooth, not keeled, 
and by its darker legs. 

The larva is a little white maggot about a sixth (.17) of an inch in length. The 
body consists of thirteen segments, exclusive of the head, and is cylindrical, taper¬ 
ing rapidly toward the head, while the end of the body is aentely pointed. The 
chrysalis is whitish, the limbs beiug folded along tlie under side of the body, the 
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iteumD reaching to the end of the wings; the second pair of legs reaching taalf-v ay 
Jiween the end of the wings and end of abdomen: while the tips of the third pair' 
feet reach half-way between the second pair of feet and the end of the abdomen, 
i is from a line to a line and a third in length. 

Id the middle of September Mr. F. W. Putnam handed me one hundred 
ud ten chrysalids, all but two of which were infested by these parasites 
i both the larval and pupal states; while from other chrysalids the mlult 
lalcid flies were emerging. They continued to emerge until late in ihe 
iiturnn. The infested chrysalids of the butterfly could be easily distim • 
□ished by the livid aud otherwise discolored and diseased appearance 
f the body, while those unattacked had preserved the fresh color, and 
le tail moved about readily ; the diseased ones becoming stiff and more 
r less dried. Mr. Putnam thinks that at least two thirds of the chrys- 
ids of this butterfly, hundreds of which had in the early autumn sus- 
?nded themselves about bis house and fences, had been attacked by 
iese useful allies. 

On opening the body of the infested chrysalids I found about thirty 
irasites in different stages of growth, in one case thirty two, in an¬ 
ther only twelve. We can readily see how efficient these minute in- 
cts become in reducing the numbers of their hosts. A large propor- 
on of the Pteromalus undoubtedly winter over in the body of the 
irysalis, the adult insects appearing in the spring. In England Mr. 
urtis found the fly in June, so that evidently there is an autumn aud 
>ring brood of flies. 

Another parasite is the larva of a parasitic fly, Tachina (Fig. 17, 
ilarged three times), the adult form of which closely resem¬ 
es the common house flv. It is a flattened, cylindrical mag- 
>t, both ends of the body rounded much alike. The month 
irts are partly aborted, there being only two retractile 
>rny mandibles by which the fatty portions of its host is 
ten. 

Besides this large Tachina I found a minute fly in the same 
•ttle with a number of the chrysalids of the butterfly, and am 1? _ 
dined to think that it may have lived parasitically in them, ^rva of 
it would not be confident that it is so. It is a small black Tachina. 

, about a line in length, and with dark wings. 

The male butterfly (Fig. 18) is white, with the tips of the fore wings 



Fig. 18.—European Cabbage Butterfly, male. 

*ck, dusted with white, while on the fore wings is a single, and in the 
nale there are two large black spots, situated two-tbirds of (he 
stance from the base to the outer edge of the wing. It expands 
out two inches. The female lays her eggs singly on the under side of 
e leaves. The caterpillar (Fig. 20, a) is green, and so densely clothed 
th minute hairs as to be velvety; it has » yellowish stripe down the 
ck and auother along each side, the belly being of a paler, brighter 
een; it is often more than an inch long, and about as thick as large 
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crow-quill. It changes in September, under some board or stone, to a 
chrysalis, suspended by a thread spun over the back as shown at Fig. 
20, b. It is of a pale flesh-brown color, freckled with j 

black. It winters in this state, the butterfly appearing m 

in Massachusetts early in May. M 

The native cabbage-butterfly (Pieris protodice , Figs. 

21-23) is but slightly injurious to the cabbage in the JV 

Southern and Western States. a JV 

Remedies .—It does not appear to have been very de- ^ H f a, 

structive in Europe, but, like other introduced species, % g|§ 

it suddenly becomes a fearful scourge in a new country. |||| 

The best remedies are evidently hand picking, when the 
caterpillars can be seen, and the capture of the butter- 
flies by means of a light gauze-net mounted on a wire 
ring a foot in diameter, and attached to a short pole. 6 
Affected cabbage-heads should be carefully examined, ao.-EuropeTn 
and if much infested by worms, be burned; for, if they cabbage Bnuerfl^. 
are suffered to lie about the garden after being pulled SirywuS! 1 " ’ 
up, the caterpillars will attack the other plants. 


Fig. 21.—Native Cabbage Butterfly, Fig. 22.—Native Cabbage Butterfly, 
male. female. 


Mr. G. S. Minot, in an article 
entitled “ Cabbage-butterflies,” 
iu the American Entomologist, 
vol. ii, strongly recommends de¬ 
stroying the chrysalis, which 
may. be found under chips, 
boards, stones, etc., and advises 
that boards, raised two inches 
above the surface of the ground, 
be placed among the plants to 
attract the caterpillars when 
about to change to a chrysalis. 
Fig. 23.—Native Cabbage Butterfly, a, cater- Riley recommends drenching 
pillar, 6 , chrysalis. the plants with a wash of cres- 

ylic soap, for this and other noxious cabbage-insects. As those chrys¬ 
alids which are infested by the chalcid flies are readily distinguished 
from the healthy ones by their livid and diseased appearance, they can 
be selected and preserved or left alone, and thus the parasites can be 
bred. 

The Toronto Globe recommends hot water to be applied to cabbages 
that are infested with the Pieris raped , sprinkled on from a fine rose wa¬ 
tering-can. The water may be boiling-hot when put into the can, bat it 
will not be too hot when it reaches the leaves. The thick fleshy nature 
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‘ the leaves enables them to withstand considerable heat with very 
tie injury. The sacrifice of a few heads of cabbage will soon teach 
t experimenter how far he can go with the hot water. A Rural Home 
respondent speaks also from his own experience and says: “1 heat 
iter to nearly a boiling-heat, and put it on with a common watering- 
►t, with the sprinkler removed. If it is very hot it will color some of 
e leaves, but it does not seem to hurt the cabbage in the least. This 
11 kill the young worms and nearly all the old ones. There will sorne- 
nes be a few that do not get touched with the water. These can be 
uked off with a small pair of pincers. If there are not a great many 
e last remedy will do.” 

riiE European Cabbage Web-Moth, Plutella xylostella (Linnaeus).—Small green 
erpillars, feeding on the nnder side of the outer leaves, and spinning web-like cocoons 
folds in the leaves; changing to a small moth somewhat like a clothes-moth. 

My attention was first called to this moth, now almost cosmopolitan 
its distribution, in September and October, 1870, at the Agricultural 
tllege at Amherst, Mass. The little green caterpillars were quite 
undent on the under side of the outer leaves of the cabbages on the 
llege-farm, and their web-like, delicate cocoons were found attached 
the leaf in depressions or folds. Afterward a correspondent in Mich- 
tn sent me specimens of the worm, the cocoon, and moth, stating that 
was doing great damage to the cabbages there. The season at Am- 
rst, as all over New England in 1870, was very warm and unusually 
y, which accounts for the unusual increase in this insect. 

This insect, well known in Europe, wheuce it has been carried all over 
b civilized world, was first noticed in this country by Dr. Fitch in 
55, who gives an account of it in his “ First aud Second Reports,” etc., 
ving observed it in Illinois, but not in New York. He called it Ceros - 
na brassiceOa, but it is undoubtedly the well-known European Plutella 
llo8tella Linn. Though the insect has been observed in this country 
ly late in the autumn when the cabbages have headed, yet these 
>rms, as Dr. Fitch suggests,, probably belong to a second brood, 
ainton, in his “Manual of British Butterflies and Moths,” states that 
3 moths fly in May and August, while the caterpillars appear in June, 
ly, and a second brood again in September. Dr. Fitch suspects that 
3 first brood of caterpillars may feed on the young cabbage-plants in 
rly summer, and thus do more mischief than in the autumn when the 
ads are fully formed. 

Mr. C. A. Putnam, of Salem, brought me specimens found on the 
aliflower. On November 15 it pupated in a thin cocoon consisting 
a single layer of silk forming a very open web. 

description ,—The caterpillar is a little pale-green worm, with small, stiff, dark hairs 
ttered over the body; it is a quarter of an inch long. When abont to transform it 
us a beautiful open net-work of silk as a cocoon, open at one end, of white silken 
eads; it is a third of an inch long. 

7 tipa with a long, broad, white dorsal band, and a broad, lateral band, widening be- 
3 and inclosing three oblique dark stripes, the lower of which is formed by the an- 
n®. In a more mature chrysalis the white bands become narrower, and the dark 
tions darker. 

"he moth is pale gray, with the head, palpi, and antennas white, but the latter are ringed 
ornately with white and gray on the outer halt*. The rest of the body is gray, except 
the under side, and on the middle of the thorax, where there is a broad, white, lon- 
ldinal band, which, when the wings are folded, is continuous with the white band 
fig the inner side of the wings. The two front pair of legs are gray, with the tar- 
joints ringed narrowly with white; the hind legs are whitish and hairy. The fore 
igs are gray, with a conspicuous broad, longitudinal, white band along the inner 
;e, and extending to the outer third of the wing; this band sends out three teeth 
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toward the middle of the wing, the third tooth being at the end of the band. There 
is a row of dark dots along the onter edge of the stripe; a row of blaokish dots along 
a pale shade just outside of the front edge of the wing, and two diverging rows ot 
blackish dots diverging upou the tip or apex of tho wing. The fringe is marked with 
a few dark spots. The middle of the wing next the white band is darker than the front 
edge, while a faint yellowish shade runs along the middle of the onter half of the wing 
toward the tip, iuclosing a few black dots. It expands a little over half an inoh. 


Remedies .—Should young plants be attacked by the worms, the best 
remedy would be to shower them with soap-suds. For the autumnal 
brood of worms the plants should be plentifully showered; and if this is 
not efficacious, the worms, and the cocoons especially, should be picked 
off by baud. 

The Cadbaoe Plusia, Pluaia braaaxcce Biley. (Fig. 25.)— In August and September, 
gun wing Urge, irregular holes in the leaves; a rather large, pale-green caterpillar, 

marked with still paler, more opaque 
lines, and with three pairs of abdomi¬ 
nal feet, being a semilooper, and 
changing to a grayish-brown moth, 
whose wings are marked with a dis¬ 
tinct silver interrogation mark. 

This caterpillar has been 
found by Mr. Riley to do con¬ 
siderable mischief in Missouri. 
I quote bis account of its ap¬ 
pearance and habits: 

“In the month of Aogost 
and September, the larvm may 
be found quite abundant on 
this plant, gnawing large, ir- 
regular holes in the leaves. It 
is a pale-green translucent 
worm, marked longitudinally 
Fig. 25.—Cabbage Plnsia. a, caterpillar, 6, pupa with still paler, more opaque 
in it* cocoon, o, moth. After Biley. l iae8 , and, like all the kuown 
larvae of the family to which it belongs, it has but two pair of abdominal 
prolegs, the two anterior segments, which are usually furnished with 
such legs in ordinary caterpillars, not having the slightest trace of any. 
Consequently, they have to loop the body in marching, as represented 
in the figure, and are true ‘span-worms.’ Their bodies are very soft and 
tender, and as they live exposed on the outside of the plants, and often 
rest motionless, with the body arched, for hours at a time, they are espied 
and devoured by many of their enemies, such as birds, toads, &c. They 
are also subject to the attacks of at least two parasites, and die very 
often from disease, especially in wet weather; so that they are never 
likely to increase quite as badly as the butterflies just uow described. 

u When full-grown, this worm weaves a very thin, loose, white cocoon, 
sometimes between the leaves of the plaut on which it fed, but more 
often iu some more sheltered situation, and changes to a chrysalis, 
v hich varies from a pale yellowish-green to brown, and has a consider¬ 
able protnberauce at the end of the wing aud leg cases, caused by the 
long proboscis of the inclosed moth being bent back at that point. 
This chrysalis is soft, the skin being very thin, aud it is furnished at 
the extremity with an obtuse roughened projection which emits two con¬ 
verging points, and several short, curled bristles, by the aid of which 
it is enabled to cling to its cocoon. 

“The moth is of a dark smoky-gray, inclining to brown, variegated 
with light grayish-brown, and marked in the middle of each front wing 
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with a small oval spot and a somewhat U-shaped silvery*white mark, 
as in the figure. The male is easily distinguished from the female by a 
large tuft or golden hairs, covering a few black ones, which springs from 
each side of his abdomen toward the tip. 

u The suggestions given for destroying the larv© of the cabbage-butter¬ 
flies apply equally well to those of this cabbage plusia, and drenchings 
with a cresylic wash will be found even more effectual, as the worms 
drop to the ground with the slightest jar.” 

The Zebra Caterpillar, Afameatra picta Harris.—-Feeding on the leaves of turnips 
and cabbages, and other garden vegetables; a long, cylindrical caterpillar with a red 
head, with a broad band along the side, composed of numerous transverse, short, blaok 
lines, like Runic characters upon a white ground, changing to a reddish-brown dark 
moth. 

While this pretty caterpillar, than which none are more curiously and 
gaily decked, is ordinarily harmless, feeding indiscriminately on differ¬ 
ent vegetables, it has been twice found in Massachusetts, within my own 
knowledge, to be extremely destructive to the ruta-baga turnip, nearly 
destroying entire beds. In the summer of 1876, up to the middle of 
September, it was very abundant and eat off the tops of a good many 
ruta bagas on the farm of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, at 
Amherst, Mass. I am also told that it sometimes attacks the roots. 
Harris says that it “ is often found to be injurious to cabbages, cauli¬ 
flowers, spinach, beets, and other garden vegetables with succulent 
leaves.” In the New England States the caterpillars are usually seen 
in August and September. Harris remarks that early in October it 
leaves off eating, goes into the ground, chauges to a shiniug-brown 
chrysalis, and is transformed to a moth about the first of June. It is 
probable that there are two broods of this kind of caterpillar every sum¬ 
mer in some, if not all, parts of this country; for Dr. Melsheimer informs 
me that it appears in Pennsylvania in June, goes into the ground, and 
is changed to a chrysalis toward the end of June or the beginning of 
July, and comes forth in the moth state near the end of August.” In 
Missouri, according to Riley, early in June the young worms, which are 
first almost black, though they soon become pale and green, may be found 
in dense clusters on these plants, for they are at that time gregarious. 
As they grow older they disperse and are not so easily found, and in about 
four weeks from the time of hatching they come to their full growth. 

* * * * It changes to chrysalis within a rude cocoon, formed just 
under the surface of the ground by interweaving a few grains of sand, 
or a few particles of whatever soil it happens on, with silken threads. 

• • • • There are two broods of this insect each year, the sec¬ 
ond brood of worms appearing in the latitude of Saint Louis from the 
middle of August along into October, and in all probability passing the 
winter in the chrysalis state, though a few may issue in the fall and 
hibernate as moths, or may even hibernate as worms; for Mr. J. H. Par¬ 
sons, of New York, found that some of the worms which were on his 
ruta-baga leaves stood a frost hard enough to freeze potatoes in the hill 
without being killed. I have noticed that the spring brood confines it¬ 
self more especially to young cruciferous plants, such as cabbages, beets, 
spinach, etc., but have found the fall brood collecting in hundreds on 
the heads and flower-buds of asters, on the white berry or snow-berry 
(Symphoricarpus racemosus), on different kinds of honeysuckle, on mig¬ 
nonette, and on asparagus; they are also said to occur on the flowers 
of clover, and are quite partial to the common lamb’s quarter or goose- 
foot ( Chenopodium album). On account of their gregarious habit when 
young, they are very easily destroyed at this stage of growth. 

48 G- S 
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Description.— I have observed this caterpillar in different stages at Amherst, Mass., 
in September, 1876, when it was ravaging the mta-bagas. in the young , before the first 
molt , the head is as wide as the body, pale greenish, while the body is pale greenish, 

with a double, dark, livid, dorsal 
stripe divided by a pale median 
line and three lateral dark stripes, 
the uppermost of which is the nar¬ 
rower; five pairs of abdominal feet, 
the first pair one-half as large as 
the fourth pair. The body is tuber- 
cnlated, being much smoother in 
the fully-grown larva. Length, a 
little over a line. After the first 
molt , when the worm is a little 
over three lines in length, the colors 
are much as in the fully-fed larva, 
being deep yellow, with a broad, 
black, dorsal band, sometimes 
entire and sometimes divided by a 
median pale line. A lateral area 
is marbled with transverse, short, 
black and white lines, and with a 
row of conspicuous black spots. A 
row of dark spots down on the sides. 

Fig. 26. Painted Mamestro. a, larva. After Riley. 

molt , when the caterpillar is one inch long (observed September 16,) the markings 
are nearly the same as the mature caterpillar. The fblly-led larva is unusually long, 
cylindrical, about two inches in length, the body tapering slightly toward the bead, 
which is orango-red. Abroad, dorsal, dark line,edged with yellow, with two white 
dots in the middle of each ring. A broad, lateral, white band, traversed by rune¬ 
like blaok lines, inclosing a line of large black dots, one in the lower edge of each ring. 
A lateral line of yellow, below which is a marbled line of white and black dots. Legs, 
both thoracic and abdominal, and under side of the body, tinged withorang*. The 
moth is clear reddish-brown, with a purplish tint, on the head, thorax, and fore wings, 
while the hind wings are whitish, contrasting strongly with the rest of the body. The 
hind body, or abdomen, is dull ash-gray. Fore wings with a conspicuous, light, round 
spot iu the middle of the ring, beyond which is a kidney-shaped light spot, containing 
a dark ring. The veins are darker than the rest of the wing, and firmly spotted with 
light scales. It expands a little over an inch and a half. 



Thr Cabbage-Plant Louse, Aphis brassica Linn.—Sometimes gathering in immense 
numbers ou the outer leaves; a woolly, greenish louse, the winged ones spotted with 
black, disfiguring the heads. 

This insect is called by Curtis, in his “ Farm Insects,” the cabbage and 
Swedish tnrnip-leaf plant louse; the species that t have observed in 
Maiue and Massachusetts is without much doubt the same as the Euro- 
pean. 

It has not yet been known to be specially injurious in the New England 
States, though liable at any year to be so. In New York, however, in 
one case it has proved very destructive, as iu the following case cited 
by Dr. Fitch: u J. L. Edgerton, of Waverly, N. Y., states (Country 
Gentleman, July, 1857, p. 80) that his patch of cabbages the year before, 
comprising three hundred and fifty large, thrifty plants, were attacked by 
liccjustasthey were beginniugto head,and in three weeksevery plant was 
covered by these vermin and he lost the whole, neither ashes nor salt hav¬ 
ing any effect upon them.” From July, says Fitch, to the close of the 
season it may be fouud on the plants, either solitary or in clusters, inhab¬ 
iting for the most part the upper sides of the inner leaves and the under 
sides of the outer oues. It is in the former case that it is most pernicious 
by suckiug the juices from aud weakening this part, whereby it beads tar¬ 
dily and imperfectly, or, if thel ice are numerous, uo head is formed and 
the plant is worthless. The ruta-baga, er Swedish turnip, is also in 
this country, says Dr. Fitch, subject to its attacks, u the under side of th© 
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urled leaves being sometimes deusely covered with them, of all sizes.” 
)r. Fitch shows that it was known in this country as early as 1791. 
Description,— These winged females measure 0.075 in length to the tip of the abdomen, 
ad 0.14 to the end of the closed wings, and their width from tip to tip of the extended 
mgs is 0.16. They are of a doll greenish color, varying to pale, dull yellowish, and 
irgely varied with black. The head, neck, and fore body on its upper side are black and 
lining. The horns, or antennae, are two-thirds the leugth of the body, more slender 
>warc\ their tips, and black. On the neck one or two pale yellowish bands are some- 
mes perceptible. The hind body is usually pale green, with dark-green or black 
amis on the baok, which are often narrowed or somewhat broken asunder in the 
tiddle, and have one or two dots or small spots at their outer ends in a longitudinal 
>w; the honey-tabes scarcely equal the distance to the tip and are black, with their 
ases pale yellowish. The legs are black; with the basal half of the shanks and of the 
lighs pale yellowish. The wings are hyaline and iridescent, their stigma pale green- 
b, and their veins black or dark brown. The distance between the first and second 
jius at their base is a little more than half that between them at their tips; third 
*in farther from the second at the tip than at the base, and a little nearer to the 
cond at the base than the second is to the first; first fork a little nearer to the second 
rk than to the third vein, and a little nearer to the third vein than the third is to the 
cond ; secoud fork very little nearer to the fourth vein than to the first fork; fourth 
>in slightly curved, and very little nearer to the second fork than to the tip of the 
b-vein. 

Remedies. —When specially destructive, Dr. Fitch recommends driving 
lort stakes and spreading a sheet, a large piece of canvas, or old 
irpeting over as many plants as the cloth will cover, and fumigating 
ith tobacco until the space is filled with smoke. The plants may then 
3 cleaued with water from a watering-pot. The remainder of the cab- 
ige-patch can be treated in the same way. Soap suds will only kill 
ie young lice, leaving the old ones unhurt. “ Watering the plants 
ith equal parts of tobacco-water and lime-water is said to be the best 
ode of destroying the Aphides in gardens; and if plants be washed 
ith tobacco-water alone—about half a pound of tobacco to a half-gallon 
hot water—it will kill the Aphides; and if applied warm, it will kill 
iem the sooner.”—(Fitch.) 

The Common Garden Plant-Bug, Lygue lineolaris (Beauvois); Capeus Itneolarie 
auvois. (Plate LXVI, Fig. 14.)—Pucturing with its beak the cabbage and all sorts of 
cculent gardeu-vegetables and the shoots of shrubs and fruit-trees, causing them to 
tber and shrivel; flying from April to October, and clustering on the flowers of the 
bbago in summer. 

Though this plant-bug is indiscriminate in its attacks upon all sorts 
garden-vegetables, more complaints have been made of its injuries to 
e cabbage than any other vegetable. It is especially abundant during 
irrn, dry seasons. On examining the insect, a long, slender beak will 
* found resting on the breast; this it inserts in the leaf or shoot and 
cks the sap. Frequent repetitions by great numbers of these bugs- 
use the leaves to wilt and die, and as they abound during a season of 
ought when the plants are weak, they are at times very destructive. 
v. Riley has found that it injures the tender shoots of pear-trees, while 
has long been knowu to attack asters, dahlias, marigolds, balsams, and 
lier flowers. The larvae appear in the spring and acquire the rudi- 
3iits of wings late in May or early in June in New York, becoming 
ilj’ fledged by the 10th of June, according to Fitch. Mr. Uhler says 
it it is almost as common in the cultivated districts of Colorado as it 
in the Eastern United States. I have found it to be common in Col- 
ido and Utah. For remedies and other facts see page 


The Harlequin Cabbage-Bug, Murgantia histrionica (Hahn).—Destroying, in the 
itheru States, by its punctures, cabbages, turnips, radishes, mustard, and other cru- 
?rous plants; a bright black and orange-colored bug. 


This pretty bug has been found to be very destructive in Texas by 
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Dr. G. Lincecum, who has given in the Practical Entomologist (vol. i y 

p. 110) the following account of its 
habits: 

u The year before last they got into 
my garden and utterly destroyed 
my cabbage, radishes, mustard, seed- 
turnips, ana every other cruciform 
plant. Last year I did not set any of 
that order of plants in my garden. 
But the present year, thinking that 
the bugs bad probably left the prem¬ 
ises, I planted my garden with rad¬ 
ishes, mustard, and a variety of cab- 
By the 1st of April the mus- 
and radishes were large enough 
Biley. w ' " for use, and I discovered that the in¬ 

sect had commenced on them. 1 began picking them off by hand and 
tramping them under foot. By that means 1 have preserved my four 
hundred and thirty-four cabbages, but I have visited every one of 
them daily now for four months, findiug on them from thirty-four to 
sixty full-grown insects every day, some coupled, and some in the act 
of depositing their eggs. Although many have been hatched in my 
garden the present season, I have suffered none to come to maturity, 
and the daily supplies of grown insects that I have been blessed with 
are immigrants from some other garden. 

u The perfect insect lives through the winter, and is ready to deposit 
its eggs as early as the 13th of March, or sooner, if it finds any cruci¬ 
form plant large enough. They set their eggs on end in two rows, 
cemented together, mostly on the under side of the leaf, and generally 
from eleven to twelve in number. In about six days in April—four 
days in July—there hatches out from these eggs a brood of larvae re¬ 
sembling the perfect insect, except in having no wings. This brood 
immediately begins the work of destruction by piercing and sucking 
the life-sap from the leaves; and in twelve days they have matured. 
They are timid, and will run off and hide behind the first leaf, stem, or 
any part.of the plant that will answer the purpose. The leaf that ttiey 
puncture immediately wilts, like the effects of poisou, and soon withers. 
Half a dozen grown insects will kill a cabbage in a day. They continue 
through the summer, and sufficient perfect insects survive the winter to 
insure a full crop of them for the coming season. * * * # I have as 
yet found no way to get clear of them but to pick them off by hand.” 

It has spread northward from Texas into Missouri, appearing there, ac¬ 
cording to Riley, in 1870. Mr. Uhler (List of Hemiptera, p. 24) says that 
it inhabits Guatemala, Mexico, Texas, Arizona, Indian Territory, Califor¬ 
nia, Nevada, Colorado, and from Delaware to Florida and Louisiana. 
u In the Atlantic region,” he adds, u this species seems to be steadily 
but slowly advancing northward. Its introduction into Maryland has 
been effected since the late war, and now it is known as far north as 
the vicinity of the Pennsylvania boundary-line in Delaware. Iu the 
Mississippi Valley it appears to be equally common, particularly in the 
States of Illinois and Missouri.” I found it to be not uncommon at 
Golden, Colo., in the summer of 1875, and it will probably be destruct¬ 
ive there soon. 

Dcaortotion.—“ The larva is of a uniform pale-greenish oolor, marked with polished 
hhwk. The pupa differs from it only in some of the pale marks inclining to orange, 
and in the possession of conspicuous wing-pads; and they both differ from the mature 
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bng, not only in the non-possession of wings, but in their antenna being bnt fonr instead 
of five-jointed, as they afterward become.” The mature bug is prettily marked with 
polished orange* and blue-black, the relative proportion of the two colors being very 
variable and the orange inclining either to yellow or red (Riley). Uhler says that 
varions patterns of markings and colors, ranging from yellow to steel-blue, are con¬ 
spicuously exhibited in this pretty but unstable and pernicious insect. 

Remedy .—The best and surest, though most costly, remedy is hand¬ 
picking. 


The Colorado Grebn Flea-Beetle, Orchestris albionica Le Conte.—Very abundant 
in Colorado at different elevations, eating holes in the leaves of cabbages and radishes, 
etc.; a small green flea-beetle, about one-tenth of a line in length. 


This little flea-beetle is very abundant in Colorado at all elevations, 
and is destined to become a great plague. At Denver it was very 
abundant in June and July on cruciferous plants, espe¬ 
cially the cabbage and radish, eating holes in the leaves. 

At Golden it was extremely abundant on young cabbage 
and radishes. At Idaho it was abundant on young tur¬ 
nips and potatoes, eating holes in the leaves. At Manitou 
these little beetles swarmed on beds of radishes and cab¬ 
bages; the plants were small, just coming up, and these 
1 ittle pests were eating them up. Multitudes of them were 
found on the summit of Pike’s Peak, on the grass and 
Alpine flowers, among the patches of snow, having prob¬ 
ably been borne up from the plains and parks below by 
currents of air. Its habits are probably nearly identical with those of 
the turnip flea-beetle, to the account of which the reader is referred. 
The larva is to be looked for in the roots of the plants on which it 
feeds. 



Fig. 28. —Colo¬ 
rado green 
Flea-Beetle. 


Description .—It is a very email, green beetle, not quite one line in length; uniformly 
deep, shining olive-green. The surface of the body, especially the wing-covers, is 
coarsely punctured with little pits. Antennro pubescent, dark, with the third, fourth, 
aud fifth joints reddish-brown. Legs concolorous with the body; tarsi with a brown¬ 
ish tinge. 


Remedies .—The us© of Paris green on beds of young plants, and 
dusting ashes, or air-slacked lime over them, together with the planting 
of abundant seed. 


The Pitchy-Leoged Weevil, Otiorhynchus picipes (Fabricius).—Damaging young 
cabbages, kale, broccoli, and other garden-vegetables; a pitchy-brown weevil, a quarter 
of an inch in length. 

A weevil has for several years been not uncommon in Essex County, 
Massachusetts, which in Eugland, from which it has been imported, is 
often, as Mr. Curtis says, u a dreadful pest in gardens, committing sad 
ravages on vines in hot-houses and on wall-fruit, during the night, when 
they emerge from their hiding-places in old walls, from under the bark, 
and clods of earth, to revel upon the branches of the new wood in 
April, or to feed upon the young shoots, which soon become black. 
They likewise injure raspberry plants in spring, by eating through the 
flowering stems and leaves, and they nibble off the bark, and eat out 
the buds of apple aud pear trees as early as February or March.*’ But 
they are said by Curtis to do still more damage to pease, turnips, and 
young winter-plants, as savoy, kale, broccoli, etc. 

I have detected this weevil on the beach-pea during the last week in 
July at Salem, Mass., and it is not uncommon in gardens, and even, if 
I am not mistaken as to the identity of the insect, will enter ferneries 
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and nibble the ferns and make considerable havoc among the plant* 
before its presence is suspected. 

On July 16 I found one m a thin silken semi-transparent cocoon at¬ 
tached to a leaf of Lathyrus maritimus ; the cocoon was large and full, 
being nearly half an inch long, cylindrical, both ends being rounded 

.1:1.. 

Description .—'This insect (Fig. 29, enlarged) is pitchy brown, 
and covered with microscopic, pale scales, resembling a scallop- 
shell, being marked with a few prominent ribs. Indeed, many 
of the weevils seem to be provided with scales like those 
of butterflies, Pod n rag, and a few other insects. The beak, 
so short and slender in the radish-weevil, is here broad and 
short, square at the end, from which the elbowed reddish-brown 
antenna) arise. The head is a little darker than the rest of the 
body, and is coarsely pnnotnred. The prothorax is coarsely gran¬ 
ulated, the grannlations being arranged in irregular rows. The 
wing-covers are adorned with about eleven high, rounded, longi¬ 
tudinal ridges on each cover, and with coarse punctures along the 
furrows between them. There are also about twenty rows of pale 
dots along the wing-covers, consisting of scales. The legs, includ¬ 
ing the claws, are rather paler than the rest of the body. The body 
is also covered with scattered pale hairs bent down on the surface, 
especially ou the top of the head; these hairs remain after the 
scales are rubbed off It is a quarter of an inch in length. 

Wire-Worms and Cut-Worms. —Larvre of various snapping-beetles, 
JElater , Agrotis, etc.—Although these insects have been fully described 
among those preying on wheat, corn, and grass, they are very destruc¬ 
tive to young cabbages and allied garden-plants. Wire-worms feed on 
the roots, and sometimes destroy the whole crop in Kentucky. In En¬ 
gland wire-worms are destroyed for many successive years by sowing 
salt over the surface of the ground at the rate of six bushels per acre 
just as the small grain is coming up. 

Cut-worms are more difficult to contend with than wire-worms. They 
are active at night, hiding by day in the soil around the roots of the 
plants they infest. It would be well, therefore, to examine the soil 
around the young cabbage-plants, or to inclose the plants in tubes of 
stout paper to prevent the attacks of the worm. 

As a remedy for wire-worms, J. H. Cbarnock, of Canada, advised the 
use of rape-cake. u The remedy consists,” says Mr. Riley, “ in applying 
3 cwt. per acre of rape-cake broken into small lumps, and not crushed 
into dust. It is spread on the land and plowed in before sowing the 
seed. The worms are said to be so fond of it that they leave all other 
kinds of food, while the cake is said to act upon them as a vermifuge 
and to kill them, as they are found in it afterward in all stages, ‘ from re¬ 
pletion to death and decay.’ Rape-cake is extensively used in England 
as a fertilizer, and I have not the least doubt but that it attracts the 
wire-worms, and may be used as a trap for this purpose like sliced pota¬ 
toes, etc.” 

Riley questions whether it is so efficacious as has been claimed, bat 
considers that it “ is, however, well worthy of further trial, for even if, 
as I suspect, it does not kill, it has the advantage over the other sub¬ 
stances to be strewn as traps and then collected, in that it at the same 
time acts as a fertilizer. Where it can be safely done, rape-cake as well 
as sliced potatoes, turnips, etc., that can be used as baits for these in¬ 
sects, might be poisoned with Paris green, and the necessity of collecting 
the worms to destroy them thus avoided. I know of nothing manufact¬ 
ured in this country that has the character of rape-cake, or coaid tak& 
its place.” 



Fig. 29. —Pitchy- 
Legged Weevil, 
enlaiged. 
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This Flattened Millepede, Polydesmus canadensis Newport.—“Eating the roots 
f plants and other tender vegetations, and probably causing the anbury (club-root) 
isease in cabbages; small, slender, white and brown worms, from one to five-tenths 
f an inch long, flattened upon the back, and with numerous Bmall legs appearing like 
fringe along each side of the body; crawl- 
>g everywhere over the damp Barface of 
be ground by night, and withdrawing 
ito the crevices uuder chips, stones, and 
niilar situations during the day-time.”— 

^ itc M Fig. 30.—Many-lined Thousand-legs. 

Although the myriapods are in general harmless, feeding either as in 
be case of the centipedes on other insects, or as in the millepedes on 
ecaying vegetables or animal matter, one species of millepede ( lulus 
wltistriatus) injures the roots of the strawberry in Illinois, and either 
bis or another species, it is not known which, eats the bulbs of the 
Etrnation pink, according to a writer in the American Agriculturist. As 
; has been generally thought that the millipedes are harmless, feeding 
n dead and decaying animal and vegetable matter, I insert the state- 
lent of this writer, who lives at Montreal, Canada: “ I planted out last 
pring a good-sized bed of carnations; two-thirds of them were cut 
own in about a fortnight, and I could trace it to nothing else than these 
orms, with which I found the bed to be infested. I removed the bal¬ 
nea to another part of the garden, and saved them. I then examined 
>me of the lily-bulbs in the next bed and found some of the living 
ulbs partly eaten, with the worms in them. I have destroyed large 
uantities this autumn, by slicing apples and turnips and laying them 
n the infested beds, the worms collecting under them in masses, which 
ere removed and burned.’’ 

It is generally stated in systematic works on entomology that the 
lillepedes feed on decaying vegetable or animal substances,* but there 
re some exceptions to this rule, which 1 will give. 

Curtis in his “Farm Insects” tells that lulus londinensis “infests the 
>ots of wheat in Surrey,” while of lulus latestriatus Curtis, “ thousands 
ere infesting a garden at Nantwich.” Of another species, lulus pilosus , 
0 remarks: “I have found it more than once infesting the roots of 
ibbages in gardens in March.” A species of another genus, Polydesmus 
mplanatus Linn., is, he says, “ reported to be by far the most destruc- 
ve species. In April, considerable numbers of the smaller ones were 
Btected eating the roots of wheat, and in the spring and autumn 
ley were injuring the roots of onions and pansies. They propagate 
ipidly when the earth is undisturbed; and specimens measuring three- 
Liarters of an inch have been found under garden-pots at the roots of 
lemonies.” The iuli, or snake-millepedes, Curtis adds, “ seem to be 
3th carnivorous and herbivorous, for they have been detected feeding 
pon small snails, as well as upon the pupa of a fly; and they are he¬ 
aved to live also upon larv®, acari, earth-worms, etc.; and there is 
ich abundant evidence of their destroying the roots of many vegetables, 
sing found clustered together in multitudes at the roots of corn, pota- 
>es, turnips, cabbages, etc., that there can be little doubt of their doing 
reat mischief to many crops of the gardener, and apparently to the 
rmer also. In order to confirm this generally received opinion, which 
ipeared formerly to rest upon doubtful evidence, I shall enumerate the 
ifferent proofs which have come to my own knowledge. A garden at 
edbury, Herefordshire, was infested by lulus pulchellus, which congre- 
ited in masses at the roots of the Brassica tribe. On pulling up some 



•Curtis says that lulus gattatus of Fabricius has been observed feeding on a small 
elix. 
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rotten cabbage-stalks in the beginnipg of March I fonnd the lulus pilo- 
8 U 8 among the roots; they were then of a large size, and had, as well as 
I could ascertain, one hundred and fifty-six feet, being thirty-nine pairs 
on each side. At the end of the same month lulus londinensis was de¬ 
tected at the roots of wheat; they were at that time an inch long, and 
lulus pulchellus was observed with them; these I buried at the roots of 
some potatoes and wheat, which I dug up in August, when the former 
were completely decayed, but the latter were not in the least injured;, 
and I could not detect any of the snake-millepedes. I received some 
roots of the scarlet-bean from Ullswater, in Westmoreland, which were 
eaten through and through by the lulus pulchellus and Polydesmus com - 
planatusj which were still sticking in the holes formed by them in the 
cotyledons, and the party who transmitted them stated that thousands 
of those species infested* his garden, destroying the pease and kidney- 
beaus also. Near Nantwich, in Cheshire, the lulus latestriatus was in 
countless myriads in January, 1844, destroying the potted plants in the 
green-houses by eating the rind just at or under the surface of the soil; 
and cauliflowers and cabbage-plants shared the same fate in the gar¬ 
den. Nearly at that period of the year the lulus londinensis was doing 
great injury to the early potato-crops near Chester. My friend, Mr. W. 
W. Saunders, who is too able a naturalist to be deceived, has ascertained 
that the iuli are very destructive in his garden at Wadsworth, where 
they devoured the young shoots of the heart’s-ease just below the surface. 
I have more than once observed the snake-millepedes and polydesmi in 
September infesting the roots of onions which had been attacked by the 
maggots of a fly; and the polydesmus injures the carrot-crops by eating 
various labyrinths in the roots. The iuli are also found in pears, apples, 
etc., but I believe not in sound fruit. A few similar proofs the reader 
will have observed appended to the descriptions of the various species. 
These animals are also found in considerable numbers under the loose 
bark of decaying trees, in company with wood-lice, earwigs, etc.; also 
among the moss which clothes the base and boles in the trunk and 
stumps of trees, and likewise under stones in humid situations. 

In his “ Entomologie horticole,” Boisduval tells us that lulus sdbulosas 
Linn., “ sometimes enters pots, gnaws the plants at the necks of the root, 
and, like the sowbugs, makes it die of feebleness.” Blanniulus guttulatus 
“ is usually found under the straw in strawberry-beds; it introduces itself 
into the fruit at the time of maturity, devours the pulp, and remains 
coiled up in the interior like a small snake. The bole by which it 
penetrates is not always very large; thus it often happens that straw¬ 
berries are picked which undoubtedly contain iuli. We only know it 
when eating them by their cracking between our teeth. This small myria¬ 
pod prefers the larger species of strawberry, bub the small ones which 
grow on Fragasia vesca are not exempt; we have very often found them 
in autumn in the variety called des quatre saisons .” The mostautboc- 
tative writer on the subject of the food of the millepedes is Prof. P. 
Plateau, of Gaud, Belgium, from whose “ Researches sur les PhSnoinfenes 
de la Digestiou et sur la Structure de PAppareil digestif chez les Myri- 
apodes de Belgique,” Belgium, 187C, we quote as follows: “It is com¬ 
monly understood that the iuli live on vegetable matters; but the 
notion is general, vague, and I have found nothing exact in the works 
devoted to this group of animals. This leads me to state with some 
detail what I have myself observed. I do not believe that any inlus 
feeds naturally on green leaves like a caterpillar. One of our smallest 
species, the Blaniulus guttulatus (Gervais, lulusfragariarum of Lamarck), 
eats strawberries in spring-time. Before and after the season of straw- 
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irries it contents itself with a food less choice; thus I have found it in 
►undance in the decayed bulbs of Gladiolus communis . The lulus Ion • 
nensis, so common in heaps of dead leaves and decaying vegeta- 
es, feeds on decaying vegetable tissues, and if it has to choose between 
eeu and fresh vegetables and the debris of rotten vegetables, it selects 
e latter: an individual placed in a box with green leaves of the pear, 
ac, grape-vine, and grass, gnawed exclusively an old, dry, and brown 
a-leaf. The lulus sabulosus lives under heaps of the dried leaves of 
e elm, ash, oak, beach, and is nourished by them. M. Gervais has 
and the lulus ludfugus in the tan of the green houses of the Museum 
Paris.” From this statement it will be seen that as a rule these miPe-. 
des are scavengers, and more beneficial than injurious, as they live 
incipally on decaying vegetable matter. 

Returning to Dr. Fitch’s account of the Polydesmus canadensis , he 
ites that it eats the skin of cucumbers, and he thinks that stunted, 
arly, deformed, and bitter cucumbers are the result of the wound 
these millepedes. Onions, when thickly growing together, having 
tained but a third or half their growth, in many cases stop growing, 
d the tops gradually wither and die. u On pulling up those which 
3 thus affected, it is found that most of the thread-like rootlets 
derneath have been severed at the point of their junction with the 
lb as smoothly and evenly as though they bad been cut off with a 
ife, only a few of the central ones retaining their connection with the 
lb.” He has no doubt but that the millepedes do this. He also 
inks that the disease in cabbages called anbury, or club-root, is caused* 
the bite of these millepedes. 


"he Earth-worm, Lumbricus lerrestris Linn.—Drawing young cabbage, lettuce, and 
ins into their holes; the common earth-worm. 



It is a well-known fact that earth-worms, in the main beneficial from 
sir habits of boring into soil of gardens and plowed lands, and thus 
owing the air to get to the roots of 
ints, occasionally injure young seed- 
gplants of the cabbage, lettuce, beet, 

5., by drawing them into their holes 
uprooting them, working by night, 
ey are also sometimes known to eat 
ge holes in the tender leaves of 
ints. Mr. R.P. Knight thus describes 
3 habits of the earth-worm (American 
Lturalist, vol. 3, p. 388): “ Last spring 
id this) Iwas led to watch the common 
rth-worms in my garden, and on the 
it of grass saw their manner of feed- 
I was within ten inches of their 

dies. I saw one prepare to feed ona„ ^ A A 

nncr clnvor-lpaf from a clover-stock • Fig. 31.—Earth-worms pairing. (After 
ung ciover-iear irom a ciover slock, Curti8) Embryo soon after seg- 

kept his tail secured to the hole (as mentation of the yolk; 6, embryo 

>ase line) in the ground, by which he " “ 

;reated quicker than the eye could 

low him. Finding all quiet, he came 

aiu. Within a few inches of my eye 

3 pointed head of the worm changed, and the end was as if cut off 

uare. I then saw it was a mouth. He approached the leaf and by a 

ong and rapid muscular action of the rings of the whole body drew 

3 leaf and one inch of the tender stock into his mouth, and then by a 


further advanced; (o, month); c, em¬ 
bryo still older; (fc, primitive streak); 
d, embryo still older; (o, mouth, after 
Kowalevsky). 
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violent muscular action drew the whole stock of young and tender clover 
toward him, and when all the substance was sucked out he let the plant 
go and it (the stock) flew back to its former place. The leaf and stem 
were entire, but looked as though it had been boiled. I then laid a small 
piece of cold mutton down, and be appeared to feast both on the fat and 
lean, dragging them after him as his powers of suction coaid not act as 
well as if they had been held like the clover-leaf. I also find that when 
the male and female are together, they appear as one worm of doable 
the size.” 

The earth-worm, like snails and slugs, is hermaphrodite. In Lum- 
bricu8 agricola of Europe, the female sexual apparatus consists of two 
ovaries lying in the thirteenth segment, and two oviducts (segmental 
organs), which, beginning in a trumpet-shaped opening, collects several 
eggs into a small sac, which is ejected through an opening on each side 
of the ventral surface of the fourteenth segment. Moreover, we find in 
the ninth and tenth segments two pairs of pyriform seminal recepta¬ 
cles, which open into as many openings on the edges of the ninth and 
tenth, as well as the tenth and eleventh, segments, and during copula¬ 
tion are filled with sperm. The male sexual organs consist (1) of two 
pairs of testes, which, formed like the ovaries, lie in the tenth and elev¬ 
enth segments, and (2) two seminal ducts, which begin with four trum¬ 
pet-shaped openings, and terminate externally on the fifteenth segment, 
and (3) two seminal vesicles with several flaps and united by a cross- 
band and enveloped by the testes and trumpet-shaped mouths of the 
eeminal ducts. Sexual union is reciprocal, each worm impregnating 
the other, and it takes place in June and Jnly in the night-time. The 
worms lie with their ventral surfaces opposed, each stretched out so 
that the opening of the Beminal receptacle of one is opposed to the girdle 
of the other. (See Fig. 31.) 

During the act the sperm passes out to the opening of the seminal 
ducts, flows in a groove along the body to the girdle, and from thence 
into the seminal receptacle of the other worm. The eggs are very small, 
and contained in acapsule (Fig. 31); but, as a rule, only one egg develops 
a worm, the others addling. Fig. 31 illustrates the mode of pairing in 
the earth-worm aud the development of the embryo from the egg of 
Lumbricus rubellus Grube, observed in Russia by Kowalevsky. The 
eggs of Lumbricus rubellus were found in dnng, inclosed one in a single 
capsule. The European L. agricola lays numerous egg-capsules, each 
containing sometimes as many as fifty eggs, though only three or four 
embryos are to be found in a capsule (Kowalevsky). 

INSECTS INJURING THE RADISH. 


The Radish-Fly, Anthomyia radicum Bouohd, A. raphani Harris.—Eating the roots 
of yonng radishes, particularly in old soils; email white maggots, which change to 
barrel-shaped, reddish pupa-oases, from which about the first of June emerge small, 
ash-colored flies, with a silvery-gray face, copper-colored eyes, and a brown spot on the 
front of the head, with faint brown lines on the thorax, and a longitudinal black line 
on the abdomen, crossed by narrower lines. 


Soon after early-sown radishes come up, the roots are attacked by 
small white maggots* and when the plants grow in old soil the maggots 
are especially destructive, as I have found them in Maine over twenty 
years since, when the cap was badly infested. The plants were not al¬ 
ways killed, but the roots were so worm-eaten as to be unfit for 
the table. Though we raised the fly in abundance, we made no notes of 
it at the time, and copy a description of the larvae, pupa, and fly from Dr. 
Fitch’s Eleventh Report. Our figures (Plate LXI1I, Fig. 2) are copied 
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Cartes “ Farm Insects.” Dr. Fitch regards our species (A. raphani 
is) as identical “ iu every particular with tbe European A. radioum.” 
urope it gnaws the roots of the turnip. The larvae appear in the 
g as soon as the radishes get partly grown. “ When full-grown, 
change in the ground to reddish-brown pupae, similar to those of 
nion and cabbage maggots. The insect remains in this state two- 
ree weeks, when the fly hatches and crawls up out of the ground, 
its wings crumpled up, and climbing up the side of a clod or any 
ndicular surface which it finds, these members expand and assume 
proper form before they become dried and firm.” (Fitch.) 

nption of larva .—The lAira is 0.20 inch long, elongating itself to 0.25 inch when 
ig. It is about three times as long as thick, appearing to be more short and 
than larva of the onion-fly. It is white, shining, cylindrical, and tapering to a 
nteriorly, where the jaws appear under the Bkin as a short, black, movable line, 
erior end when protruded forward becoming split, and then seen to be two 
looks, which are carved downward, and when the animal is crawling these 
ire pressed downward against the surface to aid iu locomotion. The body ia 
by transverse lines into eleven or twelve segments, and when the head is ex- 
hirteen segments can be counted. At the hind end of the back a pale, tawny- 
sh dorsal stripe is faintly visible. The hind end is abruptly cut off, obliquely 
ird and slightly backward, forming a flat surface, having above its center two- 
ions spiracles, or elevated dots, their surface opaque and ragose, and their color 
ies tawny-yellow, sometimes black. This flattened hind end has a number of 
ute teeth around its outer margin, of which the two lower ones are thicker, of 
ish color, and slightly notched or two-toothed at their tips in the large but not 
nailer young larvae. Above these on each side are three teeth, distant from 
<*r, the middle one nearer to tbe upper than to the lower one. 

In these radish-flies the two sexes differ materially. The v note is ash-gray 
r bristly ; the large compound eyes occupy most of tbe surface of the head and 
st in contact upon thecr own. There are also three minute eyes at the base of 
d. The face is silvery-gray, almost white in some reflections of the light, with 
•lack streak on the forehead, which is pointed at its hind end. Below this 
re the black three-jointed antenn®, the basal joint being small, the second 
e third largest and oval, with a two-jointed pubescent bristle on the baok, the 
he joints being very minute. Tbe tore body is oblong, whitish on the Bides, 
e faint, interrupted dusky stripes upon the back. The hind body is shining 
her small and elliptical, tapering to the apex, with a black stripe down the 
• edges of the segments and the region of the scotel being also black. The 
» are large, transparent, iridescent, laid the one upon the other in repose, the 
nal veins extending to tbe margin, with two transverse veinlets in the disk, 
rs are pale yellowish. The six Tegs are black and bristly, the feet five-jointed, 
two little claws and two large pale leathery lobes. 

\ale is of a uniform ash-gray color, excepting the silvery-white face and pale 
ie fore body. The eyes are widely apart, with a broad black stripe between 
ich is nbaded into chestnut color in front. The hind body is larger than in 
ind conical toward its apex. The wings have a tinge of yellowish at their 
jo species measures 0.22 inch in length and 0.45 inch in width across the ex- 
ngs. 

ies .—The best preventive is undoubtedly early sowing and the 
of crops ; while infected roots should be pulled up and burned 
maggots in then), hot water should be poured on tbe roots, 
and lime applied. 


>ish Seed-Weevil. —Devouring the seeds, gnawing a hole through the side 
; tbe small white grub of a pale-gray, broad, short weevil. 


year 1857 I found in Maine upon the radish-leaves a specimen 
r il, which I cannot distinguish by Curtis’s description and fig- 
the European Ceutorkynchus assimilis Payk. 
ope this weevil was first observed among turnip-seed, where, as- 
iagg°t, it devours the seed in the pods; when fully fed it gnaws 
*ough the side of the pod, out of which it escapes, and makes 
i to the ground two or three inches below the surface, where it 
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forms a brown, oval cocoon of grains of dirt. Here it remains three 
weeks in the pupa state, and by the third week in July the beetle 

appears. Mr. Curtis, 
whose account we 
have reproduced, 
thinks that the female 
lays its eggs in the 
embryo pods. 

As it has not before 
been noticed in this 
country, and may be¬ 
come in future years 
more or less of a 

Fig. 32.—a, beetle; c, larva; b f pupa; c, pod with bole out of we . ^ 

which the grub has come; d , earthen cocoon. From Curtis, brief description Of 
The right-hand figure drawn from an American specimen, the insect: 



Description .—The beetle is minute and pale gray, with a remarkably long, slender, 
carved snout, from the middle of which arise the long elbowed, slender ant-enns; the 
basal joint is long and slender and succeeded by seven spherical joints; the oval dob 
pale at tip, consisting of four joints. The body is black, hat so densely covered with 
spray, flattened hair and scales that it seems to be uniformly pale gray. These hairs 
become broad, flattened scales on the sides of the body. The prothorax is triangular, 
seen from above, swollen on the sides, and the head, exclusive of the snout, is very 
small. The body behind is unusually broad ; the wing-covers have each nine (Curtis 
mentions only eight) longitudinal, fine, punctate farrows, the ridges between being 
much flattened. The legs are rather short, and pale gray, like the rest of the body. 
Curtis mentions that the hindermost thighs have a short, thick tooth beneath. I find 
one on the thighs of both the middle and hind legs. However, the insect may be 
considered identical with the European species, until proved otherwise by comparison 
of specimens, as it has probably been imported in radish and tnrnip seed. 


INSECTS INFESTING LETTUCE. 

The Lettuce Earth-Louse, Rhizobxus lactuca Fitch.—On the roots of lettuce often 
in great numbers; very small,oval, white and pale-yellow lice, with dnsky legs and 
antennas, their bodies dusted over with a white powder. 

These little lice belong to the family of true plant-lice (Aphidce), bnt 
are always wingless, and with more of a white powder on the body than 
usual in the family, in this respect resembling the coccus or scale-insect& 
These little root-lice cluster about the roots of the lettuce, appearing 
soon after the plants are up, and becoming more numerous toward the 
end of the season. I have found them on the roots of the aster, and 
they also occur on those of the verbena. By watering the earth around 
the plants with tobacco-water they can be easily destroyed. 


INSECTS INFESTING ASPARAGUS. 


The European Asparagus-Beetle, Crioceris asparagi Linn.—Eating irregular, 
rounded holes in the bark; an oblong, shining bine-black beetle a quarter of an inch 
long, with a red prothorax and head and three bright-yellow spots on each wing-cover; 
with a soft-bodied larva, thrice as long as thick, larger behind, of a dull ash-gray or 
obscure olive, with a black head and legs. 


This beetle was first found in New York in 1858 or 1859, and in 1862 
became very destructive on Long Island. Early in May, soon after the 
season for cutting the asparagus for the market has begun, these beetles, 
says Fitch, come forth from their winter-quarters ana commence feed¬ 
ing upon it, gnawing and marring it, and scattering their eggs upon 
the stalks. The eggs are dark brown, small,.and are attached to the 
stalk or leaves. They hatch in eight days, and the larva becomes fully 
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ten or twelve days. The grub feeds upon the asparagus^ gnawing 
gli the outer bark, 44 preferring the tender bark on the ends of the 
and on the branches to the more tough and stringy bark toward 
ise of the stem.” In about thirty days from the time the egg is 
le beetle appears, and is found through the summer and autumn, 
mting in the winter in crevices in fences, etc. The beetles 44 feed 
ibe bark, eating irregular oval or oblong holes through it, length- 
f the stalks, and varying in size from about an eighth to a quarter 
inch in length. These holes are most numerous toward the top of 
ilks and on the branches, where, frequently, nearly the whole of 
rk is consumed.* 

ption of the larva .—It attains a length of abont a Quarter of an inch. It is of 
ire olive or doll ash-gray color, often with a blackish stripe along the middle 
>ack. It is soft and of a flesh-like consistency, abont three times as long as 
lickest back of the middle, with the body rnnch wrinkled transversely. The 
lilack and shining, and the neck, which is thicker than the head, has two shin- 
k spots above. Three pairs of legs are placed anteriorly upon the breast, and 
e same shining blaok color with the head. As will be seen when it is crawling, 
i clings also with the tip end of its body, and all along its under side may then 
wo rows of small tubercles, slightly projecting from the surface, which serve 
s in addition to the tip of its body. Above these tubercles on each side is a 
evated shining dots like warts, above which the breathing-pores appear like 
minute black dots. 

1 tie is oblong, blue-black, the prothorax bright tawny-red; the wing-covers 
^ordered with orange-yellow, while along the middle is a row of three lemon- 
tots. The legs and under side of the body are shining blue-black, and there is 
y a dull yellowish band below the knees, and a spot of the same color on the 
le hind thighs.—(Fitch.) 

ly. —Hand-picking and the aid of hens and chickens. 

INSECTS INFESTING THE CARROT AND PARSNIP. 


rsnip-Buttehfly, Papilio asterias Drury.—Feeding upon the leaves of the 
-sley, and parsnips; a large yellow caterpillar, smooth, cylindrical, striped and 
ith black, and changing to a large and black swallow-tailed butterfly, spotted 

w. 

rge, common aBterias butterfly is Dot usually common enough to 
ous, but is liable in certain seasons to be locally so. It appears 
orthern States in Judo, when it lays its eggs on the leaves of 
.t, parsley, and parsnip. From this brood a new set of butter- 
ear in August. The larva is yellow, striped and spotted with 
id when irritated, pushes out from a slit just behind the head a 
1, yellow, fleshy scent-organ, used as a means of defense. The 
is free, attached by the tip of the abdomen and supported by 
Iken thread, which is passed over the back. It has two ear-like 
is on each side of the head and a prominence on the back of 

x. It lives in this state from nine to fifteen days. 

tterfly is black, with a row of yellow spots across the wing and 
row near the hinder edge, with a row of large blue patches on 
wings between the two rows of yellow spots. The female is 
I differs from the male in wanting the inner row of yellow spots 
e wings. The wings expand from 3J-4 inches. The obvious 
hand-picking. A large ichneumon fly, Trogon exesorius , preys 

ds of these umbelliferous plants are often infested by minute 
ies, and' small moths, but we know as yet but little about 
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INSECTS INFESTING THE PEA. 


The Pea-Weevil, Bruchue pisi Linn. {Fig. 33).—Infesting seed-peas, living in the pee 
its whole life; a rusty block weevil-like beetle, spotted with lighter shades; a little 
over a tenth of on inch long. 

The pea-weevil belongs to a small family of beetles called Bruckidot, 
from Bruehm , the name of the principal genus, of which there are 300 
species known. They differ from the trne weevils in the proboscis being 
folded on the chest, the antenna being short and straight and inserted 
in a cavity next to the eyes. The beetles are short and broad, and are 
noted for their activity and readiness to take flight when disturbed. 
The pea-weevil is oval in form, about an eighth of an inch long, rusty 
black, with a white spot on the hinder part of the prothorax, and four 
or flve white dots behind the middle of each elytron and a T-shaped 
white spot on the tip of the abdomen. 

They frequent the pea during and just after the flowering season. 
Harris 6tates that “ after the pea-vines have flowered, and while the pods 
are young and tender, and the peas within them are just beginning to 
swell, the beetles gather upon them, and deposit their tiny eggs singly 
in the punctures or wounds which they make npon the surface of the 

pods.” Other authors 
state that with their 
beak they puncture the 
base of the flower and 
lay an egg in the punct- 
/ ure. Riley tells us in 
his Third Report (p.47) 
that “ the eggs are deep 
yellow, 0.036 inch long, 
three times as long as 
wide, fusiform, pointed 

Fig. 33.—Pea-Weevil, natural size; d, much enlarged; c, front, blunt behind, 
larva, natural size and enlarged; d, pupa seen from above, but larger anteriorly 
natural size and enlarged ; g f the beetle coming out of than posteriorly. They 
the pea (after Curtis); /, egg (after Riley). are fastened to the pod 

by some viscid fluid which dries white and glistens like silk. As the 
operation of depositing is only occasionally noticed during elondy 
weather, we may safely assume that it takes place for the most part by 
night. If pea-vines are carefully examined in this latitude (Missouri) 
during the month of June, the pods will often be found to have from 
one to fifteen or twenty such eggs upon them, and the black head 
of the future larva may frequently be noticed through the delicate 
shell. * • # * The newly-hatched larva is of a deep yellow color 
with a black head, and it makes a direct cut through the pod iuto the 
nearest pea. the hole soon filling up in the pod, and leaving but a mere 
speck, not so large as a pin-hole, in the pea.” The cylindrical, thick, 
fleshy grub hatches, and perforates the pod, entering the pea, and there 
lives until it changes to a weevil; and in stored peas, hibernates within 
them. Their presence in the pea may be detected by a discoloration 
made by the larva within,, corresponding to-a dark spot on the pea. 
The grub becomes fully grown by the time the pea ripens and dries. It 
then bores a round hole from the hollow in the center of the pea, leaving 
the hull and generally the germ untouched; hence infested peas will 
spring up and grow. The grub changes to a pupa within the pea in the 
autumn, and before the spring casts its skin, becomes a weevil, and 
gnaws a hole through the pea; it often does not appear until after the 
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, is planted. Sometimes every pea in a pod contains a grab. So 
nerous at times is it that the cultivation of the pea has been abau- 
ed. By diminishing the weight of the pea it causes a great loss in 
crop, 

he pea-weevil is a native of this country, and has been introduced 
* Southern and Central Europe. It was first noticed by gardeners as 
rious in Pennsylvania, but is now abundant all over the Northern 
Western States. 

emedie *'—The seed should be kept sealed up in tin cans over one year 
re planting. In this way the weevils, which live but a single year, 
Id die before being liberated. It is also customary to soak peas in 
ng water for a few minutes before planting; by so doing the sprout- 
)f the seed will be hastened and the peas get their growth in part 
*e the weevils attack them. As the weevils appear only once during 
limmer, at the time when the pea usually flowers, if a second crop 
inted, they will be free from the attacks of weevils, 
e crow blackbird is known to destroy great numbers of weevils in 
g, and the Baltimore oriole splits open the green pods in search for 

j. 


INSECTS INFESTING- THE BEAN. 


Bean-Weevil, Bruchus fabas Riley (Fig. 34).—Injuring beans in the same 
r as peas, except that the beans are tenanted by several weevils; a similar bat 
r weevil. 

s very destructive weevil seems, according to Mr. Riley, to be indig- 
, and has become injurious in the vicinity of New York, in Illi- 
ind in Missouri, bidding fair to become a most 
lable pest of our bean-crop. Mr. Angus has been 
•st to detect its ravages, having found it to be 
y very destructive at West Farms, N. Y. Sev- 
ears since he sent me specimens, and in 1870 
me more particularly about its ravages, as fol- 
“ I also send you a sample of beans, which I 
will startle you, if you have not seen such be- 
I discovered this beetle in the kidney or bush 
i few years ago, and they have been greatly on 
rease every year since. I might say much on 
oiny prospect before us in the cultivation of Fig. 34.—Grab of 
portant garden and farm product, if the work Bean-Weevil, 

nsect is not cut short by some means or other. The pea bruchus 
•nough, but this is worse.” 



tion .—It closely resembles the pea-weevil (Bruchus pisi ). It is rather smaller 
pea-weevil, measuring 0.15 of ao inch in length, while the latter is 0.20 of an 
>ugth. Compared with that insect, it is lighter and more uniform in color, be- 
;awny-gray, without the white spots so conspicuous in B . pisi. The uniform 
ay elytra are spotted with a few oblong dark spots, situated between the 
o antennsB also differ in having the four basal joints more reddish than in B. 

> the terminal joint is red, being blackish-brown in B . pisi . The fore legB are 
ler, and the two hind pairs are reddish where they are dark brown in B . pisi. 
on the hind femora is smaller bat longer, and the an tenure are flatter, the 
i g farther separated, and the whole body narrower than in B. pisi. 
ra (Fig. 33) is short, thick, fleshy, footless, and about -f inch long. The pupa 
ind measures 0.17 of an inch in length. The head is laid upon the breast, 
) of the mandibles reaching to the base of the tarsi of the first pair of feet, 
root pair of legs are folded on the breast at right angles to the body, the 
e second pair reaching a little beyond the anterior third of the body, while 
air are concealed beneath the wings. The elytra are laid along the side of 
lirected obliquely downward, and are marked with deep longitudinal ribe; 
or bind pair of wings, which are much narrower than the elytra, project 
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beyond the elytra, nearly meeting on the median line of the body. The eyee are dark 
and conspicnonB, being red, horseshoe-like spots. The antennas are laid upward and 
backward on the base of the elytra and behind the legs. The tip of the abdomen is 
smooth and unarmed. Length, 0.17 of an inch. 

The chrysalis lies in a cavity in the bean just large enough to receive 
its body, there being as many as eight or twelve in a single bean. (Fig. —.) 
This cavity is indicated by a round, sometimes oval, semi-transparent 
spot 0.08 of an inch in diameter, the insect escaping through a thin orbic¬ 
ular, almost transparent, lid, previously gnawn by the larva, which falls 
off when the beetle emerges. The chrysalis is surrounded by a thin 
cocoon like case, consisting of the castings of the larva (which are long, 
cylindrical, when highly magnified), closely packed together. 

Though most of the pup® had, November 25, changed to beetles, 
which had deserted the beans, many had not changed, and two or three 
out of the whole lot were in the semi pupa state, the head and posterior 
part of the body being unchanged. By this we could determine that 
the larva closely resembled the larva of the true weevils in form. It is 
a short, thick, fleshy, cylindrical, footless white grub. The tip of its 
abdomen is rather blunt; its head is rather small, white, with a pale 
yellowish clypeus, while the mandibles are fiat, short, and broad and red 
in color. The rudimentary antennae form a flattened round area on 
each side of the clypeus. The segments of the body are not convex, 
being rather flattened, but the sutures are slightly impressed. The body 
is a little flattened beneath and very convex above, while the lateral or 
pleural region of the body is well marked. Length, 0.16; thickness, 0.07 
of an inch. 

Remedies .—The best remedy against its attacks is to carefully exam¬ 
ine the beans in the autumn and before sowing time, when their pres¬ 
ence can be easily detected by the transparent spots made by the larva. 
These should be burned, and such beans as are apparently uninjured 
should be soaked for a minute in boiling-hot water, so that no beetles 
be overlooked. 

Another Bruchus which is not uncommon in Colorado has been sent 


me by Mr. F. G. Sanborn, and is Bruchus prosopis Le Conte (Fig. 35). 

As it is liable to attack the pea or bean in Colorado and the 
\ f Western Territories, I add a description and figure of it It 
resembles Bruchus fahce , the body being of nearly the same 
proportions. It is larger than that species, but the mark- 
/ T \ | ings are very similar. It may be distinguished, however, by 
A A I ent * re UQ der side of the body being uniformly whitish. 
/I^S^h, 0.20 inch. Another species,like the other kindly 

t V_identified for me by Dr. E. H. Horn, is Bruchus amicus 

/ \ Horn. It was inclosed in the same bottle with B.pra$opis . 

Fjg 35_ Bm~ ^ ma y afc once distinguished by its uniformly slate- 

husprosopis gray color above and beneath, not being spotted as usual 
Le C. in the genus. It is slightly smaller than prosopis. 


The Bean Leaf-Hopper, Empon fdbac (Harris V— Puncturing the leaves, causing them 
to wither and die, and the pods to become rough and scarred; a small pale-green leaf- 
hopper. 

As I have had no personal experience with this insect, I copy Harris’s 
account and description of it: 44 1 have found that the Windsor bean, ft 
variety of the Vida faba of Linnmus, is subject to the attacks of ft 
species of leaf-hopper, particularly during dry seasons, and when culti¬ 
vated in light soils. In the early part of summer the insects are so 
small and so light-colored that they easily escape observation, and it is 
not till the beginning of July, when the beaus are usually large enough 
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) be gathered for the table, that the ravages of the insects leads to 
ieir discovery. A large proportion of the pods will then be found to 
3 rough, and covered with little dark-colored dots or scars, and many 
‘ them seem to be unusually spongy aud not well filled. On opening 
ese spongy pods we find that the beans have not grown to their proper 
2 e, and if they are left on the plant they cease to enlarge. At the 
me time the leaves, pods, and stalks are more or less infested with 
tie leaf-hoppers, not fully grown, and unprovided with wings. Usually 
tween the end of July and the middle of August the insects come to 
*ir growth and acquire their wings; but the mischief at this time is 
ished, and the plants have suffered so much that all prospect of a 
:ond crop of beans from new shoots, produced after the old stems are 
; down, is frustrated. 

These leaf-hoppers have the same agility in their motions, and appar- 
ly the same habits, as the vine-hoppers; but iu the perfect state they 
longer, more slender, and much more delicate. They are of a pale- 
en color; the wing-covers and wings are transparent and colorless; 
l the last joint of the hind feet is bluish. The head, as seen from 
ve, is crescent-shaped, and the two eyelets are situated on its front 
e. The male has two long recurved feathery threads at the extremity 
he body. The length of this species is rather more than one-tenth, 
less than three twentieths of an inch wide. It may be called Tetti- 
afabw. Probably it passes the winter in the same way as the vine- 
per. 

INSECTS INJURING THE SQUASH AND PUMPKIN. 

e Squash-Borer, JEgeria {Melittia) cucurbits Harris (Fig. 36).—Often suddenly 
g the vine; a borer in the stalk, short and 
, with a dark head and a dark horny patch just 
d it; changing to a beautiful narrow-winged, 
e-colored moth spotted with black. 

iring the last of summer when the vines 
early fully grown aud the squashes have 
y attained their full size, they suddenly 
* if cut off at the roots. This is the work 
e caterpillar of the beautiful moth here Fig. 36.-Squash Borer; a, grub. 
hI. This JEgerian appears in New England from July 10 to Au- 
15, when it deposits its eggs on the stalk of the vine close to the 
The larva on hatching bores into the stalk, and when nearly 
i occupies the center near the ground, devouring the interior, 
bus killing the plaut. Here it lives until the last of Septem- 
r early in October, when it either deserts the vine and spins a 
earthen cocoon near the roots, or, as is often the case, remains 
hollow it has made in the stalk, and then changes to a chrysalis, 
this fact the means of prevention against its attacks are com- 
vely easy, for if the vines are collected and burned in the autumn, 
ly cases the worms or chrysalides will be destroyed with them. 

iption .—The larva is a short, thick, fleshy, white caterpillar, with short legs, 
liittky head, with a horny dark scale on the segment nest behind it. The 
i exceedingly beautiful, beiug a member of the family of JBgeriatw, in which 
gs are very narrow. The body, for one of this family, is unusually thick. It 
green with a bluish tint. The antennae are steel-blue. In the male the 
3 are pectinated, and the abdomen dark above. In the female the abdomen 
e-red above and beneath, except on the basal segment; on the upper side are 
;e dark spots. The legs in hotli sexes are thick, with dense stiff hairs, block 
uge, forming brushes, some white hairs, and four stiff spines; a large white 
the base of the hind legs and on the breast. Head in front white; palpi. 

It expands nearly an inch and a half. 

19 Gr S Or\r\n\o 
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The Striped Squash-Beetle, Didbrotica vittata Fabricius (Fig. 37).—Appearing on 
the squash pumpkin, cucumber, and melon vines as soon as the leaves are up, eating 
holes in the leaves and killing the young plant; a small yellow-striped beetle, whose 
larva is a long, slender grub, which bores in the roots in June and July. 

This universal pest is so familiar in the Northern States as to scarcely 
need description. The beetle hibernates under leaves or in the crev¬ 
ices in the bark of trees or in 
fences, appearing among the 
earliest insects of spring, at 
the time that the shad-bush 
(Amelanchier canadensis) is in 
blossom, on the pollen of whose 
flowers it feeds, afterward de¬ 
serting wild flowers for the 
Fig. 37.—Striped Squash-Beetle; a, larva ; 5, gardeu. As 800 D as the seed- 
pupa c, adult; d, 12-spotted Deabrotica. leaves of the squash, pump¬ 

kin, melon, or cucumber are formed, and even before they appear above 
the surface of the soil, they devour them, and until the plant is about 
six inches high it is liable to be*devoured by them. I take the follow¬ 
ing account in part from my “ Guide to the Study of Insects. 77 Dr. 
H. Shimer has given an account of the habits of this insect in its 
different stages. He states that the grub, in June and July, u eats 
the bark and often perforates and hollows out the lower part of the 
stem which is beneath the ground, and the upper portion of the root, 
and occasionally, when the supply below fails, we And them in the vine 
jast above the ground. 77 It hibernates in the pupa state. u The larva 
arrives at maturity in about a month after the egg is laid; it remains 
in the pupa state about two weeks, and the beetle probably lives several 
days before depositing her eggs, so that one generation is in existence 
about two months, and we can only have two, never more than three, 
broods in one season. 77 Dr. Shimer has found them boring in the squash 
and musk-melon vines as late as October 1. A generation appears in 
two months, and there are two or three broods in a season. 

In an article in the American Naturalist (vol. v, p. 217), Dr. Shimer 
gives further information concerning the habits of this beetle. The eggs, 
he says, are deposited on the root at the surface of the ground, or on 
the root just below the upper loose particles of earth, for although the 
perfect beetle does not burrow into the compact ground, yet it often is 
found down along the stem or root, just below the surface, under the 
loose, dry clots or finer particles of earth which are not pressed closely 
or beaten down by rains and hardened in drying. 

Description of the larva .—It is a long, slender, white, cylindrical grab, with » small, 
brownish head. The prothorax is coreons. The thoracic legs are very slender, pale 
brown; the end of the body is suddenly truncated, with a small prop-leg beneath. 
Above is an articular brown Bpace, growing black posteriorly and ending in a pair of 
npeurved, vertical, slender, black spines. It is 0.40 of an inch long. In its boring 
habits, and its remarkably long, cylindrical, soft, white body this larva widely differs 
from that of Galleruca,* to which the beetle is closely allied. The papa is 0.17 of an inch 
long, white, with the tip of the abdomen ending in two long acute spines arising from 
a common base. 

A Tachiua parasite (Melanoshora diabroticas Shimer) preys upon this 
beetle in the adult state, materially reducing its numbers. A single 
maggot fills almost the entire cavity of the abdomen of its host, the 
beetle. When about to transform into the pupa, the maggot leaves the 
body of the fly, and its pupa-case is found in the surface of the ground, 
the fly appearing late iu July. 
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Description of Melanosphora diabroticce 8bimer.—Pitch black. Eyes and proboscis li^hfc 
own. Halters pale brownish. A crescentic line on each side of the lace bordering 
e eye, almost meeting in the medial liue, silvery-gray. Anterior portion and sides 
the prothorax in some lights give the same lustrous gray reflections as the face: in 
hers, blackish. Body moderately clothed with stiff black spines. Wings hyaline, 
descent, with a smoky yellowish shade toward the base. Expanse of wings, 0.24 of 
inch; width of wing, 0.06 of an inch; length of body, 0.13-0.15 of an inch; described 
>m five dry specimens.—(Shimer.) 



Dr. Shimer has also found a small red mite 
tached to the posterior end of the body of 
e beetle, which is very annoying to its host. 

Remedies .—Covering the vines with cotton 
a high frame covered with muslin or milli- 
t is the only sure preventive, while pow- 
red charcoal, hellebore, or lime may be 
rinkled on the leaves. Mr. Gregory, says 
3 American Agriculturist, “relies upon 
ister or oyster-shell lime, which may be 

iken from a small sieve while the leaves „ _ 

5 wet with dew or raiu; to be applied as Fia3a of the 

m as the plants are up. He objects to the q 

5 of air-slacked stone-lime as it is apt to be too caustic and injures 
i plant.” 


he Squash-Bug, Coreus tristis De Geer (Fig. 39).—Sucking the sap of the stems; 
;e black bugs, often surrounding in large numbers the stems of squash-vines in 
;ust. 


Vhile the squash-beetle is a coleopterous insect, the large black bug 
ich is so abundant and destructive to the squash is a 
dipterous insect, not having free-biting jaws as in the 
ties, but a long, slender, sharp beak, lying, when at rest, 
the breast, which it thrusts into the stem or leaf-stalks 
ts food-plant. 

extract the following account of it from the “ Guide to 
Study of Insects.” The squash-bug is very destructive 
squash-vines, collecting in great numbers around the 
n near the ground and sucking the sap with its stout tjo. 39 .-squa»h. 
k. It is a large, blackish-brown insect, six-tenths of Bag, n*t. »ize. 
nch long, and dirty yellowish beneath. It hibernates in the adult 
lition, leaving the plants in October. About the last of June the 
38 meet, and the females “lay their eggs in little patches, fastening 
n with a gummy substance to the under side of the leaves. The eggs 
round and flattened on two sides and are soon hatched. The young 
s are proportionally shorter and more rounded than the perfect 
cts, are of a pale ash color, and have quite large antennte, the joints 
rhich are somewhat flattened. As they grow older and increase in 
, after molting their skins a few times, they become more oval in 
i, and the under side of their bodies gradually acquires a dull ocher- 
>w color.” (Harris’s Treatise). The young attack the leaves, causing 
li to wither. Successive broods are said to appear during the sum- 
The odor of this bug is very offensive. Professor Verriel has found, 
i the assistance of Prof. S. W. Johnson, of Yale College, that the 
1 of this and other hemipterous insects bears the most resemblance 
tat of the formate of amylic ether. It is probable that this substance 
* most essential and active ingredient. 

nnedie*. —This insect is so conspicuous that it can readily be con¬ 
ed by hand-picking, especially when fully grown. • 
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The Squash Lady-Bird, Epilachna borealis Thunberg (Fig. 40).— Feeding on the 
leaves of the squash and pumpkin; a yellowish grab, with loug branched epines. 

While all the other species of the family of “ lady-bird” (Coe* 
cinellidw) are carnivorous, preyiug on other living insects, as 
plant-lice, etc., the present species is injurious to cucurbita- 
rio 40 - 060118 plants. The beetle is yellowish, with seven large black 
Squash La- spots on each wing-cover. “The larva is yellow, with long, 
dy-Bird. brown, branched spiues, arranged in rows of six on each 
segment, except the first thoracic segment, which has only four. The 
pupa iustead of spiues has short bristles, especially on the thorax.”— 
(Ostensacker.) Besides this beetle, the common black flea-beetle, Haltica 
(Epithrix) cucumen’s Harris, punctures the seed-leaves, causing at times' 
a great deal of mischief. 


r cylindrical holee in 
to decay; a pale, 


The Pickle-Worm, Phacellura nitidalis Cramer (Fig. 41.)— Boring 
cucumbers, causing the fruit of the cucumber, melon, or squa 
greenish yeUow caterpillar, with a pale reddish head. 

According to Riley, the pick¬ 
le-worm begins to appear in 
the latitude of Saint Louis, 
Mo., about the middle of July, 
and continues its destructive 
work until the end of Septem¬ 
ber. “They bore cylindrical 
holes into the fruit and feed 
on its fleshy parts. They are 
grass-feeders, and produce a 
large amount of soft excre¬ 
ment. I havefound as many as 
four in a medium-sized cucum¬ 
ber, and a single worm will 
often cause the fruit to rot. 
They develop very rapidly, and 
Fig. 41. —a , pickle-worm ; b, head and prothoracio come to their growth in from 
segment, enlarged ; o, d, e, f, g , markings ; h , three to four weeks. When 
cocoon; i, male moth.—(After Riley.) about to transform they for¬ 

sake the fruit in which they had burrowed, and drawing together portions 
of some leaf that lies on or near the ground, spin a slight cocoon of white 
silk. Within this cocoon they soon become slender, brown chrysalides, 
with the head parts prolonged, and with a very long ventral sheath 
which incloses the legs. If it is not too late in the season the moths issue 
in from eight to ten days afterward. The late individuals, however, pass 
the winter within their cocoons; though from the fact that some moths 
come out as late as November, I infer that they may also winter over 
in the moth state.” (Riley.) The moth is yellowish-brown, with golden, 
yellow spots on the lore wiugs, and the hind wings yellow, with a broad, 
dark border. 

Remedies .—The cucumbers, melons, or squashes cau be examined and 
the infested ones destroyed with the worm within. 



INJURING THE HOP. 


The Aphis of the Hop. —Clustering often in vast numbers on the branches and 
loaves of the hop-vine; small, greenish, wingless or winged plant-lice. 

The most destructive insect of the hop at times in New England is an 
aphis, which it is very difficult to exterminate. The best remedy is, 
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when possible, to turn a powerful stream of water upon the leaves, or 
to shower them with soap-suds. So abundant is it in certain years in 
New Eglaud that the hop-crop has 
almost been cut off. The following 
figure of the apple aphis is iutro- 
luced to illustrate the usual form of 
;be plant-louse. 

The Hop Caterpillar, Hypena hamuli 
Harris).—Devouring the leaves in June, 
nri again in July or August; active, slen- 
er, glass-green caterpillars, with but four 
llse legs and nearly half an inch long. 

The following account Of this de- Fig. 42 .—Apple Aphis, natural size and 
tractive caterpillar is taken from my enlarged. 

Guide to the Study of Insects.” Late in May or in June, as soon as 
ie leaves expand, they are often devoured by the caterpillar of a grunt- 
10 th, which, on being disturbed is very active, wriggling off the leaf to 
le ground. It is double-brooded, the first lot of caterpillars appearing 
te in May and early in June, the moths flying about late in June and 
irly in July. Asecond brood of caterpillars appear in July and August, 
Massachusetts, the moth flying in September. When the caterpillar 
fully grown it forms a loose 
!ken cocoon within a folded 
if or auy crevice, the moth sp¬ 
aring three weeks after. I 
,ve raised a species of parasitic 
( Tachina) from the chrysali- 
8 , which probably somewhat Fig. 43. —Hop-vine caterpillar, pupa, and moth, 
luce thenumberof the moths. natural size. 

Remedies .—Hand picking and shaking the vines vigorously twice a day 
uld, if systematically pursued, be sufficient; while, in addition, show- 
ng the leaves with whale-oil soap, or a similar wash, would be effi- 
sions. 

description of the caterpiller .—Body long and slender, with the segments rather con- 
, and with long, sparse hairs. It is uniformly of a glassy, pea-green color. The 
d is rather large, and deeply divided into two lobes by the median suture : it is a 
e more yellowish-green than the body, which tapers gradually toward tne tail, 
le the last pair of legs are long and slender. As there are bat two pairs of abdom- 
legs, the caterpillar walks with a looping gait like tho span or measuring worms, 
body is striped with a narrow whitish line, edged broadly below with dusky, and 
i two white lines on the sides of the body, though specimens vary in the number of 
some having no lateral whitish stripes. It is nearly half an inch (0.45) in length. 
*n half-grown the caterpillar is of a pale, livid, flesh color, not greenish, with a 
d, dark, dorsal line, bounded on each side by a whitish line. 
scription of the moth. —It has remarkably long feelers (palpi), and when the wings 
bided is triangular in outlike like tho Greek letter a. It is marbled with gray 
md tho middle of the fore wings, with a distinct oblique gray stripe at the apex; 
the for© wings are crossed by two wavy blackish lines formed of elevated black 
t, while there are two similar black tufts in the middle of the wings; the hind 
are paler than the rest of the moth. It expands one inch and a quarter. 




[E Hop-Vine Hair-Streak Butterfly, Uranotes melinus (Hiibn.); Thecla humuli 
is.—Frequently feeding on the heads of the hop ; a small, short, thick, green and 
ly caterpillar with very short legs, transforming into a small, delicate, brown but- 
” with four linear tails, two on each hind wing. 

s I have never seen this caterpillar, my account is taken from that 
'arris. All he says of the larva is given in the preceding paragraph. 

icription of the butterfly .—The wings on the upper side are dusky brown, with a 
>f blue-gray; and, in the males, there is an oval darker spot near the front edge; 
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the hind wings have two short, thread-like tails, the inner one the longest, and tipped 
with white; along the hind margin of these same wings is a row of little pale-blue 
spots, interrupted by a large orange-red crescent inclosing a small black spot; the 
wings beneath are slate-gray, with two wavy streaks of brown edged on one side with 
white, and on the hind wings an orange-colored spot near the hind angle, and a larger 
spot of the same color inclosing a black dot just before the tails. It expands one inch 
and one-tenth. (Harris.) It ranges, according to Scudder, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from the Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico and southward to Ven¬ 
ezuela. Besides the hop, it feeds on Cratccgus apiifolia , Hypericum auream, and Phaseolus. 

The Semicolon Butterfly, Pylygonia ( Grapta) interrogationis (Fabr.).—A brown 
caterpillar with a red head and pale-yellow or brownish spines, sometimes defoliating 
the vine, and changing into a large tawny-orange butterfly with jagged and angular 
wings. , 

Though the caterpillars of this common butterfly lives on the Ameri¬ 
can elm and lime trees, it is also at times quite destructive to the hop- 
vine, sometimes abounding 44 to such a degree as totally to destroy the 
produce of the plant.”—(Harris.) The caterpillars are so conspicuous 
early in August that they can be easily plucked off with the hand. The 
chrysalides, which late in August suspend themselves beneath the leaves 
and to the stems of the vine, can be picked off, though Harris recom¬ 
mends that the vine 44 should be cut down, stipped of the fruit that is 
sufficiently ripened, and then burned.” 

Caterpillar.— u Browisb, variegated with pale yellow, or pale yellow variegated with 
browu, with a yellowish line on each side of the body; the head is rust-red, with two 
blackish branched-spines on the top; and the spines of the body are pale yellow or 
brownish, and tipped with black.”—-(Harris.) 

Chrysalis. —“ Ashen brown, with the head deeply notched, and surmounted by two 
conical ears, a long and thin nose-liko prominence on the thorax, and eight silvery spots 
on the back. The chrysalis state usually lasts from eleven to fourteen days; but the 
later broods are more tady in their transformations, the butterfly sometimes not ap¬ 
pearing in less than twenty-six days after the change to the chrysalis.”—(Harris.) 

Butterfly.— -Tawny orange, wings very angular, though less dentate than in Polygonia 
comma and progne, but the “ tails ” of the hind wings are longer and more poiuted. The 
fore wings are tawny orange, but dark brown along the outer margin, with the extreme 
edge washed with violet. Beneath ash-colored like old unpainted pine wood, with a 
large heavy silver mark of interrogation. It is much larger than P. comma and progne, 
expanding over two and a half (2.G0) inches. 

Harris states that 44 great numbers of the chrysalides are annually 
destroyed by little maggots within them, which, in due time, are trans¬ 
formed to tiny four-winged flies, ( Pteromalus vanessce ,) which make their 
escape by eating little holes through the sides of the chrysalis.” 

The Comma Butterfly, Polygonia (Grapta) comma (Harris).— This 

is a smaller butterfly than the pre¬ 
ceding, appearing in May and lay¬ 
ing its eggs on the leaves of the 
hop-vine, as well as other plants 
(the elm, nettle and Bachmeria cylin- 
drica). The caterpillars change to 
chrysalides in the middle of July, 
their butterflies lay eggs for a new 
brood of caterpillars, which change 
to chrysalides the first of Septem¬ 
ber and the butterflies hibernate. 

Fig. 44.—Progne Butterfly. 

Description. —The caterpillar closely resembles that of O. interrogationis. The but 
teifly is much smaller tbau P. inteirogationis , and the fore wiugsof much the same shape, 
but the hind wings are more toothed, with a broad, less sharp “ tail.” The spots and 
color are much the same but darker. Hind wings with an angular, slender, silvery 
mark, somewhat like a comma. The inner half of both wings darker wood-ash color 
than in P. interrogationis. Expanse of wjugs, 2£ inches. It is very closely allied to P. 
progne (Fig. 44). 
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The Hop Vine Root-Borer, Eepialus mustelinus Packard.—This 
ioth is closely allied to the Eepialus humuli of Earope, which bores in 
be roots of the hop. No borer has yet been detected in our vines, but 
is not improbable that the above-named species will be found to attack 
lis plant. It flies in Maine from the middle of July to the middle of 
.ngast. 

Description of the moth .—Female with the body and wings sable-brown. Fore wings 
itb three broad silvery spots on the costa, margined with black; a broad silvery line 
ong the internal margin, which is continued as a submarginal oblique straight line, 
slocated near the middle of the wing, and margined with yellowish-brown with some 
ack scales. A marginal series of triangular spots. Fringe dark at the base, spotted 
ternally with silver. Beneath, the body is yellowish-brown, as is the front edge of 
e fore wings, which is bande,d with three dusky patches, the middle of the wing is 
sky, while the legs are dark externally. It expands a little over one and a quarter 
30 ) inches. 

Eepialus pulcher of Grote is a species which is common in the foot- 
lls and mountains of Colorado during July, August, and September, 
may prove destructive to the hop wheu cultivated in Colorado. 

INJURING THE COTTON-PLANT. 

"he Cotton Army-Worm, Aletia argillacea Hiibner; Anomie xylina Say (Fig. 45). — 
;ding often in vast numbers upon the leaves of the cotton-plant; a caterpillar with a 
ping gait, hairy, green, dotted with black along a subdorsal yellowish line, and with 
ck dots beneath, changing to a pale reddish-brown moth. 

Although this moth, and especially the caterpillar, are so abundant 
cl destructive in the cotton-growing States, there is much that needs 
be known abont its habits and transform- 
ons, as good authorities differ. The follow- 
; account and illustrations are taken from 
“ Guide to the Study of Insects,” with 
ie additions from Riley’s Second Report 
the Noxious Insects of Missouri, and Mr. 

>te’s account in Smith’s Report on the 
3logy of Alabama for 1875, p. 199. 

'he parent of the cotton-worm is a red- 
i brown moth, with a dark discal oval 
t centered by two pale dots. She de-Fio. 45.— Cotton Army-Worm, 
its, according to Mr. Glover, a low, Egg, and Moth. 

3h-flattened, vertically-ribbed egg upon the surface of the leaf, 
ach female moth deposits from 400 to 600, and, according to the 
Thomas Affbek, of Brenham, they hatch two days after being 
osited, if the weather be moist and warm. The worms at first 
l upon the parenchyma or soft, fleshy parts of the leaves, but 
rward devour indifferently, not only any portion of the leaves, but 
the blossom-bud and blossom, together with the calyx leaves at the 
* of the boll, thus causing the lobes which hold the cotton to fall 
rely back and allow the cotton to drop at tbe slightest touch. While 
ig these worms readily let themselves down by a web when disturbed, 
when older they make less use of this web, and jerk themselves 
y to a considerable distance when suddenly touched. They cast 
r skins at five successive periods, and come to their growth in the 
glibly short space of fifteen or twenty days.” 
ie larva is a looper, four (the two foremost pair) out of the sixteen 
>ininal legs usually present in the family being wanting, so that the 
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caterpillar resembles the germetrid or measuring-worms in its gait In 
this way it can readily be distinguished from either the northern army- 
worm or the boll-worm. Its body is thickest in the middle, very hairy, 
green, dotted with black along a subdorsal yellowish line, and with black 
dots beneath. 

44 In Central Alabama,” says Grote, 44 I have watched the growth of 
the worms on the cotton-plant The worm appears there in certain 
seasons, as early as the latter part of June. After feeding for a period 
of about fourteen days, the cotton-worms commence preparations for 
shedding their skin to pass into the chrysalis stage of growth. For this 
they spin a few loose threads of silk on the plant itself, which they rarely 
forsake for that purpose. Within this light web the lost larva skin is 
thrown off, and the brown chrysalis skin is exposed. In this state the 
worm passes from a week to ten days.” 

Riley states that, 44 according to the best authority, there are three 
different broods of worms during the year, the first appearing in June 
or July, and the last which does the most damage, appearing in August 
or September, or even later.” 

Like our northern army-worm (Leucania unipuncta), the cotton army- 
worm, the early stages of the caterpillar having been unnoticed, owing 
to the fact that it simulates the leaves on which it feeds and is so small, 
becomes suddenly visible in great numbers in a single day, committing 
the greatest havoc in a few hours. I extract the following account of 
an invasion of these cotton-worms, written by Prof. J. Darby, of Auburn, 
Ala., and quoted in my Guide: 44 Saturday, September 19, I was in 
the field examining the forms (buds before fiowering) and the young 
bolls (fruit after the floral organs have fallen off). I examined all care¬ 
fully, with no signs of eggs or worms. On Sunday I did not see it. On 
Monday I passed it as usual and observed nothing unusual. On Tues¬ 
day morning I passed it and noticed nothing unusual. On Tuesday 
noon every plant in the field was stripped of all its upper leaves, not 
one remaining as far as could be seen, and the plants were covered with 
millions of worms. I counted on one plant forty-six worms. They com¬ 
mence at the top of the plant, eating every leaf. When the leaves were 
gone they attacked the young bolls, eating through the perianth and 
consuming the young cotton. In the course of four days the work was 
done. They did not touch the grape, nor any other plant in the field. 
Many left the field and thousands were in the road and on the fences, 
but not one in a thousand thns escaped. To-day, September 23, there 
is scarcely oue to be seen. Their disappearance is as mysterious as 
their coming. They have left no signs that I can see, either on the stalks 
or in the ground. They have exteuded over hundreds of miles, and 
nothing has proved a barrier to them, having been as destructive on 
islands in the river as elsewhere. One-third of the cotton-crop has been 
destroyed. Nothing of the kind has occurred in thirty years past to my 
knowledge.” 

In 1788 the cotton army-worm destroyed, at a low estimate, 200 tons 
of cotton in the Bahamas; in Georgia, the crop was destroyed in 1793, 
and it was very destructive in 1800,1804,1825, and 1826, and since then 
has been destructive in certain localities nearly each year, though not 
always in the same State. The average anuual loss in this country is 
probably some years $50,000,000. So great is the annual loss that it 
would be well if the cotton States would each employ a salaried ento¬ 
mologist to investigate and report on the insects injurious to the cotton- 
plant. The United States Government should also employ competent 
entomological talent, and have the subject investigated from a broad. 
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rientiflc standpoint, as it is a matter of national interest to arrest the 
amense annual loss resulting from the attacks of the army-tform. 

As to the original habitat of this insect there is some question. Mr. 
rote believes that it is “an imported insect, and not indigenous to the 
authern States.” He claims that, as in our climate cotton is an intro- 
iced plant, and has become an annual, the cotton-worm has been im- 
>rted with it. As he says: “ The first herald of the cotton-worm I have 
und to be always the flight of the parent moths. These would come 
light in houses, and in a few days thereafter I found the young worms 
t the plants. This, in Central Alabama, was in June or July, and 
eviously I had always heard of the appearance of the worm to the 
□thward. Before it, the cotton in my vicinity had shown no signs of 
>rm, and, had any existed in the country, it must have showed itself 
iring the preceding three months, while the young cotton-plants were 
owing. In favorable seasons the broods were successive until frost, 
d the death of the cotton-plant. Where food failed on one plantation 
0 worms wandered to another, and not till then. The first brood in 
e locality is irregular, skipping some plantations, invading others. 
;ain, I have noticed that, while there was yet leaf enough left, and 
3 season yet warm, whole sections would be forsaken by the freshly- 
idosed moths. There is no doubt on my mind that the cotton-worm 
s a yearly migration northward, from the facts in the case. The cold 
ather finally kills the moths, without their being able to provide for 
urther brood. I have noticed the moth in the fall as far north as 
nada and the great lakes, and on the coast of Maine.* Always ar- 
ing there late in the season, it must perish; there is no food for its 
>geny; it is too late for it to retrace its steps.” This supposed migra- 
n northward of the cotton army-worm is an interesting and practical 
)ject for further investigation. As yet I am hardly inclined to sup- 
je that this particular species should not live in all its stages where it 
iow found, and I think that further research will prove that it is so. 
should be remembered that the caterpillars of a good many species of 
s family do not hatch out until toward midsummer, for example, 
northern army-worm. Its larva should be looked for in the North- 
States where it occurs, and, if found, the food-plant ascertained. It 
>ossible that the chrysalides have been carried north in cotton-bales, 

; under the circumstances in which I have seen the moth flying on 
island in Salem Harbor, I do not doubt but that the caterpillar will 
found. I have taken several specimens of this moth on Coney Isl- 
l in Salem Harbor. Mr. Edward Burgess informs me that it flew 
ard his yacht in Boston Bay, September 9,1873. Mr. Grote records 
rom Buffalo, N. Y., and Mr. Biley from Chicago, 
n the accompanying map showing the area of distribution of the cot- 
army and boll worm, I have indicated the area in which it is per- 
lentfy destructive, being the cotton-growing portion of the Southern 
tes, taken from Walker’s Statistical Atlas. 

ascription of the moth.— Pale brown, with a slight reddish tinge; hind wings some- 
t paler. Fore wiugs with three indistinct irregularly scalloped reddish lines, the 
1 one on the inner third of the wing composed of four or five scallops j the second 
ruated deyond the middle of the wing, and branches out behind the middle (trans- 
ely) of the wing, and sends a branch just beyond the discal dot, forming a third 
The scallops differ in size, hut the line curves out most just below the costa, and 
n opposite the discal spot, which is large, dark, conspicuous, obliquely oval, and 
ered with two unequal bluish spots. Expanse of wings, 1.55 inches. Salem, Mass., 
opolis, Ala., and Waco, Tex., September 5, October 12, and November 15.—(Bel- 
50 _ 

'bis is most probably a mistake for Massachusetts, as I am quite sure it lias not 
observed north of Salem, Mass. 
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Remedies .—Picking the caterpillars off the plants by hand, ditching, 
and the use of burning straw when the caterpillars migrate from one 
field to another, are remedies that cpn be applied in the cotton States, 
when labor is cheap, to good advantage. By these means, and the use 
of Paris green, the evil can be stamped out, provided co-operation is 
practised among adjoining plantations. The same means should be 
used as with the northern army-worm and potato-beetle. The most 
serviceable remedy has been the use of Paris green, either dry, mixed 
with cheap flour, or in water, in proportions sufficient to kill the cater¬ 
pillars without injuring the plants. This remedy has been successfully 
tried in the South. I take the following modes of using this poison 
from Mr. Riley’s Sixth Report. In Texas, by the use of Paris green 
mixed with lime or plaster, or even fine sand, “ a neighbor has picked 
already 10 bales of 500 pounds each from 13 acres, while freedmen on 
the same farm lost their whole crop by refusing to use it.” Repeated 
applications should be made after the appearance of successive broods 
of worms. By some, it is said application should not be made after the 
bolls are open, lest it become dangerous to picker and ginner.” Mr. J. 
R. Maxwell, of Alabama, writes to the Southern Farmer: “I have been 
successful in the use of Paris green on the cotton-worm. I had 100 
acres of cotton on swamp land that would have been ruined, but on 
their first appearance I commenced on them. I put eight hands on 
mules, with two-gallon watering-pots, and had ten more hands and two 
wagons engaged in keeping them supplied with water and poison, and 
went over my cotton twice, up one side of a row and down the other, 
going thus twice to each row. Poison, labor, and all cost me about 
$300. It has saved me at the very least 20 bales of cotton. I used the 
poison by putting to each canful of water half a table-spoonful of poi¬ 
son and three table spoonfuls of flohr, stirring it well. I tried it first 
without flour, but every shower would wash all the poison off.” Another 
Alabama farmer successfully used the powder-mixture on 50 acres at a 
cost of 68 cents an acre. Mr. D. F. Prout says that the cost of material 
an acre “for two applications will not exceed $1.75, viz: 40 pounds of 
flour, at 2J cents per pound, and 2 pounds of Paris green, at 37£ cents.” 
He found, in his own experience, that an expenditure of $100 on about 
80 acres increased the crop at least 10 bales. 

The BoLii-WoRM, Heleoihis armigera Linn.—Eating the boll of the eotton-plant, 
’corn in the ear, tomato-fruit, etc.; a rather large, thick-bodied, pale-green or dark- 
brown caterpillar, with longitudinal light and dark linea, and with a broad yeUow 
band below the breathing-pores, and marked with black spots, from which arise fine 
hairs. 

This moth is a cosmopolitan, being injurious in Europe, and inhab¬ 
iting Japan and even Australia. It feeds on a variety of plants, not 

only devouring the calyx of the flower 
but the boll, and corn in the ear as well 
as the stock, unripe and ripe tomates, 
green pease, string-beans,* and young 
imrapkins. It bores into the stalks of 
the gladiolus, and in Europe is known to 
devour the heads of hemp and leaves of 
tobacco aud of lucern, as well as chick 
or coffee pea.—(Riley.) 

“ The egg from which the worm hatches 
is ribbed in a somewhat similar manner 
to that of the cotton-worm, but may 
readily be distinguished by being less 
flattened and of a pale straw color in- 
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td of green. It is usually deposited singly on the outside of the 
)lncel or outer calyx of the flower or yoong boll, and each female moth 
ipable of thus consigning to their proper places upward of five hun- 
1 eggs.”—(Riley.) 

Some eggs of the boll-worm hatched in three or four days after being 
igbt in from the field, the inclosed worms gnawing a hole through 
shell of the egg, and then escaping. They soon commenced feeding 
1 the tender, fleshy substance of the calyx near the place where the 
had been deposited. When they had gained strength, some of the 
os pierced through the calyx and others through the petals 
he closed flower-bud, or even penetrated into the young and 
3 r boll itself. The pistils and stamens of the open flower are 
lently found to be disturbed and injured without any apparent 
This has been done by the young boll-worm; when hidden 
e unopened bud, it has eaten one side only of the pistils and 
3ns, so that when the flower is open the parts injured are dis- 
i and maimed, and very frequently the flower falls without forra- 
my boll whatever. In many cases, however, the young worm 
through the bottom of the flower into the immature boll before 
d flower falls, thus leaving the boll and involucel, or envelope, still 
ing to the foot stalk with the worm safely lodged in the growing 
The number of buds destroyed by this worm is very great, as they 
f when quite small, and are scarcely observed as they lie brown 
ithering on the ground beneath the plant. The instinct of the 
orm, however, teaches it to forsake a bud or boll about to fall, and 
to seek another healthy boll or to fasten itself to a leaf, on which 
ains until at length it acquires size and strength sufficient to enable 
ore into the nearly-matured bolls, the interior of which is nearly 
yed by its attacks, as, should it not be completely devoured, rain 
ates through the hole made by the worm, and the cotton soon 
es rotten and will not ripen. * * * One thing is worthy 

irvation, and that is whenever a young boll or bud is seen with 
olucre spread open and of a sickly yellow color, it may be safely 
led that it has been attacked by the boll-worm, and will soon 
and fall to the ground. 

* • • » • • 

3 buds injured by the worm may be readily distinguished by a 
hole where it has entered, and which, when cat open, will be 
partially filled with small black grains, something like coarse 
'der, which is nothing but the digested food after having passed 
i the body of the worm.”—(Glover, Monthly Agricultural Report, 

m.) 

i fully grown, the worm descends into the ground, there forming 
cocoon of earth interwoven with silk wherein it changes to a 
hestnut-brown chrysalis with four spines at the end of the body, 
middle ones being stouter than the others. In this state it re- 
fa ree or four weeks when the moth escapes. Mr. Glover says 
here are at least three broods each year in Georgia, the last 
suing as moths late in November. With us (Missouri) there are 
but two, though as already hinted there may be exceptionally 
Most of the moths issue in the fall and hibernate as such, but 
them pass the winter in the chrysalis state and do not issue till 
wing spring. 1 have known them to issue in this latitude after 
of November, when no frost had previously occurred.”—(Riley.) 


on of Ike moth .—I regret that there is do good description of the oaterpillar 
e and that I have no opportunity to study these caterpillars either in a 
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State of nature or preserved in alcohol. Specimens in all stages would be very welcome. 
The moth is pale tawny, the hind wings whitish. The fore wings are uniformly pale 
tawny yellowish, with a small, not very distinct, oval, dark (fiscal dot. Half-wav 
between this and the outer edge of the wing is a row of whitish points, shaded with 
black within; fringe, flesh red. Hind wings whitish, blackish on the outer two- 
thirds, with a white fringe. Expanse of wings, 1.40 to. 1.60 inches. I have received 
specimens from Mr. Belfrage, of Waco, Tex., taken May 18, June 22, July 29, and Au¬ 
gust 6. 

Remedies .—This caterpillar is difficult to manage, as it is hidden most 
of its life. Hand-picking, if thoroughly tried, will save much loss. 
The moths may be trapped by spreading a mixture of vinegar and sugar 
over foods or in plates, and moth-traps should be liberally used. A 
moth closely allied to this and which in the caterpillar as well as 
moth state may be easily confounded with the boll-worm, is the so-called 
phlox worm, originally described by Messrs. Grote and Robinson under 
the name of Heliothis phloxophaga. It occurs all over the South and west 
as far as California and Oregon. Professor Riley, in the Prairie Farmer, 
states that there are u two broods a year, the first appearing in July 
and becoming moths by the middle of August, the second passing the 
winter in the chrysalis state. The eggs are deposited singly on all por¬ 
tions of the plant, and the caterpillar when about to become a chrysalis 
enters the ground and interweaves grains of sand with a few silken 
threads, forming a very slight elastic cocoon.” 

Description of the moth .—It is usually a little smaller than H. armigera and with a 
large black discal spot fully twice as large as in that species. A dark tawny baud 
runs from the discal spot to the inner edge of the wing. In front of the discal spot are 
• two dark, small costal Bpots, and a third much larger, one near the apex. Hind wings 
with a very large, black lunate discal spot, almost entirely wanting in H. armigera, 
while as in that species the black border incloses a white spot, usnally, however, much 
better marked than in H. armigera. Expanse of wings, 1.00-1.40 inches. 

INSECTS ATTACKING THE TOBACCO-PLANT. 


The Tobacco-Worm, Sphinx 5-maculata Haworth.—Devouring the leaves ; a large 
green caterpillar as thick as one’s little finger, with a stiff horn on the end of its body, 
and changing to a chrysalis in the earth, the moth flying iu Jane to September. 

About the only serious enemies of the tobacco-plant are the two 
species of Sphinx moths, Mocrosila Carolina Liun., and Alacrosila 5- 
maculata , or the Carolina and five-spotted hawk-moth. The Carolina 
worm is confined to the Middle and Southern States, while the cater¬ 
pillar of the five-spotted hawk-moth occurs in the Northern and Western 
States, as well as the Southern. I have received At. 5-maculato from 
Salt Lake City, through Mr. Joseph L. Barfoot, curator of the Salt Lake 
museum. 

So far as my personal knowledge extends, the tobacco-worm is inju¬ 
rious to the tobacco-crop of the Connecticut Valley in Connecticut and 
Western Massachusetts, and is only kept uuder by watchfulness, being 
picked off by hand. In the Middle States, for example Tennessee, the 
ravages of the “ tobacco worm,” as stated by the Scientific Farmer, 
which may refer either to this insect or the Carolina sphinx, is a great 
hinderance to the successful cultivation of tobacco in Tennessee. “ But,'* 
adds the editor, “ an enemy to it has appeared in the person of an ich- 
ueumon-fly, which destroys the worms in large numbers. It is thought 
if this ichneumon keeps at its work, that certain lands will possess a 
high value for the cultivation of tobacco.” The accompanying cut (Fig. 
48) represents an ichneumon-parasite, a species of Aticrogaster y bred by 
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Mr. J. H. Einerton, from Maorosila 5-maculata ; the crossliues represent 
the natural size, and a, the cocoon, natural size. 


Fig. 47.—Tobacco-Worm, Chrysalis, and Moth. 


Fig. 48. — Ichneumon-parasite of the Northern Tobacco-Worm. 
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Fig. 49 illustrates an ichneumon-para¬ 
site of the vine dresser, Chcenocampapam - 
pinating , reared at Salem, Mass., by Mr. 
Emerton, by whom the drawings of both 
were made. Professor Riley notices a 
species of Microgaster and ichneumon, an 
undescribed species of Blacus , a braconid 
ichneumon, which preys on the five-spot¬ 
ted sphinx. 

The moth in the Northern States ap¬ 
pears in June, without doubt, though I 
have not personally seen them, lays its 
eggs on the leaves, probably the under 
side, and the caterpillar lives about six 
Fig. 49. —Icbneumon-p a r as i t e of weeks, attaining its full size from the 
Vine-Dresser. middle of August until the first of Sep¬ 

tember, going under ground in September and early October. During 
this month I have frequently seen the moths at twilight in Amherst, 
Mass., flying about the flowers of the petunia, probing their deep 
tubular cerollas with their long tongue. Our figure, (47,) copied from 
Harris, will sufficiently indicate the size and transformations of this 
common moth, the caterpillar of which, in the Northern States, often 
passes under the name of the tomato or potato worm. 

The caterpillar is rather dark green, with seven oblique greenish- 
yellow stripes on the side of the body. The chrysalis may be known 
by the large, conspicuous tongue-case which projects from the body like 
the handle of a pitcher. 

In the Macro8ila 5 maculata there is no white spot at the base of the 
fore wings, and on the hind wings are two distinct angulated bands. 

The Carolina moth is ash-colored, with a white spot at the base of the 
fore wings, while the central band of the hind wings is indistinct. The 
caterpillar feeds on the tobacco and the tomato. It is dark green, with 
lateral, oblique, white bands, edged above with bluish and short trans¬ 
verse black stripes. The tongue-case is shorter and less curved than 
in the five-spotted sphinx. 

INSECTS INJURING THE GRAPE. 



The Grape Phylloxera, Pemphigus vitifolite Fitch; Phylloxera 
vastatrix Planchon.—What the Colorado potato-beetle is to the potato, 
the Hessian fly to wheat, and the canker-worm is to the apple, the 
phylloxera is to the grape. This amounts to saying that the vine is in 
danger of extermination from the latter insect. My attention has been 
drawn for two years past, while spending a few weeks in September at 
the Agricultural College in Amherst, to the ravages of this pest, by 
Professor Maynard. In the autumn of 1875, we found it in abundance 
on the leaves of several varieties in the vineyard on the college farm, 
while this year, in company with Professor Maynard, I examined the 
roots and found the following varieties more or less infested by the root- 
variety of this plant-louse: Clinton, Agawam, Concord, Iona, Delaware, 
Adirondack, Israelis, Isabella, Wilder, and the native grape under 
cultivation; the Clinton was affected more than the others, and the 
Concord much so when growing in a slightly damp, ill-drained and par¬ 
tially shady place. 

I am not aware that this formidable pest, which has occasioned such 
consternation in Europe, has been detected before in New England, 
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except in Connecticut, where it has been found by Mr. Riley. I received 
it several years ago from Philadelphia, and it has done much damage 
in the Middle and Western States, while it is known to affect vines in 
California. As we are destined to be greatly annoyed by it, a brief 
description condensed from the excellent account by Mr. Riley in his 
sixth, seventh, and eighth report of the insect in its two forms, may be 
timely. The insect was first found in this country, and was described 
by Dr. Fitch in 1856, under the name of Pemphigus vitifolice, Its proper 
name is Phylloxera vitifolice , though most authors speak of it as Phyl¬ 
loxera vastatrix. It exists in two forms, one raising irregular galls on 
the leaves^ and the other formiug small swellings on the rootlets. The 
root-form is both wingless and winged, the latter very rare. The leaf- 
form is said to be always wingless. 

The wingless female of the leaf-form lays, on an average, 200 eggs, 
and sometimes 500. There are perhaps five generations in a year. This 
leaf-form produces round, irregular galls, sometimes as large as a pea, 
bat it does little damage compared with the root-form, which is much 
more abundant than the leaf-form (especially on native vines) in France, 
where its ravages have been so alarming that the French government 
have offered a reward of 300,000 francs for a simple available remedy. 

The leaf-form descends to the roots in the autumn, and there hyber- 
nates. The larvae of the root-form are at first smooth and like the 
young of the leaf-form, but afterward molt and become warty, so as 
to become readily distinguishable from them. 

Professor Riley and certain French observers have lately proved that 
the gall-producers-(or the leaf-form) come from the impregnated or 
winter egg. 

The winged females begin to appear in July, but are most abundant 
in August and {September. Like the wingless females, they reproduce 
by budding (parthenogenesis), the eggs not being fertilized by males, 
no males being in existence. Having issued frQffi the gr qq.n d wbUfi yi 
the pupa state, they rise in 
the air, and spread to new 
vineyards, where they lay 
two or three, sometimes eight 
eggs. These eggs are of two 
sizes, and, in about a fort¬ 
night, from the larger eggs 
are hatched wingless true 
sexual females, and from the 
smaller eggs wingless males. 

“The abdomen of the fe¬ 
male, after impregnation, en¬ 
larges somewhat, and she is 
soon delivered of a solitary 
egg, which differs from the 
ordinary eggs of the parthe- 
nogenetic mother, only in 
becoming somewhat darker. Fig. 

This impregnated egg gives 
birth to a young louse, which 
becomes a virginal, egg- bear¬ 
ing, wingless mother, and 
thus recommences the cycle 
of the species’ evolution. But one of the most important discoveries of 
PSalbiani is that, during the latter part of the season, many of the wing- 



gallwoola. a, b, newly-hatched 
larva, ventral and dorsal view c, egg; d, section 
of gall: e, swelling of tendril; /, g, h, mother gall- 
louse, lateral, dorsal, and ventral views; i, her 
antenna; j , her two-jointed tarsus. The figure 
on the side of each enlarged drawing represents 
the natural size. (After Riley.J 
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less, hypogean mothers perform the very same function as the winged 
ones; i. e., they lay a few eggs, which are of two sizes, and which pro¬ 
duce males and females, organized and constructed precisely as those 
born of the winged females, and, like them, producing the solitary 
impregnated egg. Thus, the interesting fact is established that even 
the winged form is by no means essential to the perpetuation of 

the species; but that, if all 
such winged individuals 
were destroyed as fast as 
they issue from the ground, 
the species could still go on 
multiplying in a vineyard 
from 3 ear to year. We have, 
therefore, the spectacle of an 
underground insect, posses¬ 
sing the power of continued 
existence, even when con¬ 
fined to its subterranean re¬ 
treats. It spreads in the 
wingless state from vine to 
vine, and from vineyard to 
vineyard,when these are ad- 

_ jacent, either through pas- 

FiG. f*l.—Type radtcicola . a, roots of Clinton vine, * x fh ^mnnd itself 

showing the relation of swellings to leaf-galls, m . tDe g™ una f 11 

the power of resisting decomposition; 6, larva, Or over the 8 Urtace ; at tne 
as it appears when hibernating; c,d, antenna same time it 18 able, in the 
and leg of the same ; e,/ f g , forms of more mature w j D fred condition to migrate 
lice; A, granulations of skin ; i, tubercle; j, trans- f ® nf .u mom distant 
veise folds at border of joints; k, simple eyes. ™. U3 ” Ctl / „- 1 In0 r e 
(After Riley.) points.”—(Riley.) 

The solitary egg above referred to is the winter egg. As antnmn ad- 
vaiMjes, the winged individuals become more and more scarce, and only 

eggs, newly-hatched larva*, 
and a few wingless, egg-bear¬ 
ing moth era are seeu. The 
latter are said to die during 
the winter, and consequently 
the species in winter is repre¬ 
sented by the larvae and a few 
' eggs. In spring the larvae molt 
their winter coat, and, after 
attaining maturity, lay eggs. 
The eggs laid by the winged 
females are placed in the down 
of the leaf of the vine, but 
'more commonly in the earth 
I around the roots. 

As to remedies, one hun- 
dred and forty have already 
been proposed in France, but 
none are infallible. The best 
a . general remedyisflooding the 

Fio. 52. —Type fo^icioote. pop® bdq imago of t Yinorords in antnmn or win- 

problematic individual,orsupposed male ; c, d, its 

antenna and leg ; e, vesicles found in the abdomen, ter. The best specific appli- 
(After Riley.) cation has been found to be the 

bisulphide of carbon, two ounces to be placed in a hole near the root, the 
earth becoming impregnated, the insects are killed. Mr. Riley has urged 
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the use of resisting American vines as stocks, and this is undoubtedly 
one of the best preventive measures which can be adopted. The writer 
would like to know how extensive in the Eastern States is the distribu¬ 
tion of the phylloxera. The galls are at once recognizable, and appear 
in midsummer, while the root-form may be detected by little swelliugs on 
the rootlets, in which the small greenish-yellow lice may be detected 
after close examination. 

The following recapitulation of the different forms in the insect is 
taken from Professor Kiley’s article on the Phyollexera in Johnson’s 
Cyclopedia: 

1. The gall-inhabiting type ( gallcecola ), forming galls on the leaves, and presenting— 
a, The ordinary egg (Fig. 50, c), with which the gall is crowded ; 

b, The ordinary larva, (Fig. 50, a, b) ; 
c, The swollen parthenogenetic mother, without tubercles (Fig. 50, g y h); 

2. The root-inhabiting type ( radicicola ), forming knots on the roots, and presenting— 
a a, The ordinary egg, differing in nothing from a, except in its slight large average 

size; 

b b t The ordinary larva, also differing in no respect from b ; 

d, The parthenogenetic, wingless mother, the analogue of c, hut covered with 
tubercles (Fig. 55,0,/); 

e, The more oval form, destined to become winged: 

/, The pupa, (Plate LXVIII, Fig. 1 *); 

g , The winged, parthenogenetic female (Plate LXVIII, Fig. 1 g y h ); 
h , The sexual egg deposited by g , being of two sizes, and giving birth 
to the two maleB and females; 
i, The male (Plate LXVIII, Fig. 2 e ); 
j, The true female (Plate LXVIII, Fig. 2, a, b ); 

A, The solitary impregnated egg deposited by j ; 

bbby The larva hatched from A, which, so far as known, does not differ from the 
ordinary larva, except in its greater prolificacy; 
l f The bybemating laiva, which differs only from b in being 
rougher and darker. * 9 

The Grape Forester, Ahjpia ociomaculatu Fabr. (Fig. 53).—Devouring the leaves: 
bright orange, blue and black banded caterpillars. 9 

By the time the syringa is in blossom, the eight-spotted, or grape- 
forester moth flies about. It is easily 
known by its black hue, with eight large 
spots on the wings, two on each wing, 
those on the fore wings being yellowish, 
those on the hind wiugs white. The cat¬ 
erpillar is banded with whitish-blue, with 
black lines, and on the middle of each 
segment is a broader orange-yellow baud 
dotted with black, with a conspicuous 
white spot on each side behind. It is an 
inch and a quarter long. By the middle 
of July it becomes fully fed, and pupates 
in slight webs on the ground or in earthen 
cocoons. Hand-picking is the best rem-Fio. 53.—The Grape Forester, a, 
edy. This insect is briefly mentioned here, caterpillar; fc, side view of aseg- 
from the fact that a similar caterpillar was meut enlarged, 
very common at Golden, Colo., July 3, 1875, on the wild grapes by the 
side of the railroad, aud wheu the cultivated varieties become reared 
extensively, it will probably transfer its affections from the wild to the 
cultivated varieties. The caterpillars of several species of similar moths 
which occur iu California, the genus Alypia being more numerously 
represented on the Pacific coast than elsewhere, may ultimately be found 
injurious to the cultivated grape. 

50g s 
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The Grape-Vine Colaspis, Colaspis flanda , Lay. (Fig. 54).-—Eating the terminal 
bade and young leaves, also riddling the leaves. A cream-colored and black beetle. 

This little beetle is one of the worst of the forty or fifty different insect- 

enemies of the grape-vine. 
The beetle ranges from New 
York to Illinois and Missouri. 
It is cream-eolored and black, 
with long club-shaped feelers 
nearly a fifth of an inch long; 
the head and prothoray are red¬ 
dish-yellow, while the wing- 
Fig. 54.—Grape-Vine Colaspis. 2 nat. size ; 1, covers are black. Hand-pick- 
tbe same magnified ; a, the larva; 6, end of body [ n g i s the best remedy. The 
enlarged. (After Riley.) . , arva (Fjg 57 o) ha8 beeu 

found by Professor Riley to feed on the roots of the strawberry. It 
transforms in the ground. 



The Vine-Leap Hopper, Erythionenis vitie Harris. (Fig. 55). —Swarming upon the 
leaves in August and early September; a small, pale yellow leaf-hopper, with two broad 
red bands on the wings, causing the leaves to wither. 




This little insect, which I have seen abounding in the vineyard of 

the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College early in September, when 
the grapes were ripening, is pale 
yellow, with two broad red bands 
and a third dusky one at the 
apex. It is a little over a tenth 
of an inch long. It swarms on 
the leaves in August, puncturing 
them with its tiny beak and draw- 
Fig. 55.—Vine-Leaf-Hopper. ing out the sap until the leaves 

turn yellow and become dry and stiff. The young appear in June, and 
the leaves are thus depleted for a period of nearly three months. They 
wither, and hence the plant becomes enfeebled, little new wood is formed, 
the canes do not ripen well, and the fruit is stunted and easily mildews, 
while in a few years the vines become exhausted and barren. The leaf- 
hoppers hibernate, and lay their eggs in the spring. As a remedy, wash 
the viues with soap-suds in June, and, if possible, fumigate the leaves 
with tobacco, 


The Red-Shouldered Sinoxylon, Sinoxylon basillare Lay. (Fig. 56).—Boring under 

the bark aud into the middle of grape-stems; 
a short, thick maggot. 

This blight insect sometimes bores 
under the bark of the grape, as well 
as in the heart of grape-stems. It also 
tunnels in apple-trees and in the shag- 
bark hickory, boring holes straight 
toward the heart of the tree, and 
changing to the papa state at the 
inner ends of their burrows. (Harris.) 
(After As a remedy, burn the infested twigs 
or stems. 



Fig. 56.—Red shouldered Sinoxylon, 
larva; 6, pupa; c, beetle. 
Riley.) * 
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The European Currant Saw-Fly, Nematus tentricosua King. (Figs. 57-59).—Devour¬ 
ing the leaves from Juue uutil August; a green false caterpillar, changing to a pale 
honey-brown saw-fly. 


This destructive insect was imported from Europe into nurseries at 
Toronto, Canada, and was detected at Rochester, N. Y., duriug the 
year 1857. It seems since that time to have spread westward and east¬ 
ward, arriving in Eastern Massachusetts about 1865, as I am informed 
by Mr. F. G. Sanborn. For eight seasons past it has been very de¬ 
structive in gardens in Massachusetts as well as in Illinois and Michi¬ 
gan, where it seems destined to spread farther west. 

The parent of this worm is a saw fly, so named from bearing a saw¬ 
like sting, or ovipositor, with which it pierces the leaves or stalks of 
plants, cutting a gash, in which it deposits an egg, the egg passing out 
from the ovary through the oviduct, and thence through the blades of 
the ovipositor into the wofmd made in the plant. While most of the 
members of this family cut a gash in the leaf, into which an egg is 
pushed, a few, as in the present insect, simply place them on the under 
surface of the leaf, as seen in Fig. 59. (1.) The fly has four wings, and 
belongs to the same group of insects ( Hymenoptera ) that comprises the 
bee, wasp, and ichneumon-fly. 

The following account of its habits is taken from the writer’s Guide 


to the Study of Insects: “There are about fifty species of Nematus in 
this country, of which the most injurious one, the gooseberry saw-fly, 
has been brought from Europe. Professor Winchell, who has studied 
this insect in Ann Arbor, Mich., where it has been very destructive, 
observed the female on the 16th of June, while depositing her cylindri¬ 


cal, whitish, and transparent eggs in 
regular rows along the under side of 
the veins of the leaves, at the rate 
of about one in forty-five seconds. 
The embryo escapes from the egg 
in four days. It feeds, molts, and 
borrows into the ground within a 
period of eight days. It remains 
thirteen days in the ground, being 
most of the time in the pupa state, 
while the fly lives nine days. The 
first brood of worms appeared May 
21 ; the secoud brood, June 25.” 
Fig. 57 shows the eggs deposited 
along the under side of the midribs 
of the leaf; 2, the holes bored by 
the very yoang larvae; and, 3, those 
eaten by the larger worms. 



Fig. 57.—Currant-leaf with (1) eggs; 2, 3, 
holes eaten by the larvae. (Alter Riley.) 


Fig. 58 (a, enlarged) represents the worm when fully grown. It is 
then cylindrical, pale green, with a pale-green head, with the segment 
next behind the head, and the third segment from the end of the body, 
together with the last or anal segment yellow ; the 16 false or abdom¬ 
inal legs are also yellow; the six thoracic legs are horn-colored. The 
body is transversely wrinkled, especially on the back, and is slightly 
hairy. The eyes are black, and the jaws (mandibles) are black, and 
on the inner side of the edge reddish. __ It is about three-quarters of. an 
inch in length. 
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Previous to the last molt, however, and before it bad gained its full 

size, preparatory to 
passing into the adult 
or winged condition, 
the body is covered 
a with black tubercles; 
from each of which 
arises a stiff black 
hair. There is also 
a supraanal or dorsal 
black patch on the 
last segment of the 
body, from which 
arises a pair of black 
spines. On the back 
of the false caterpillar 
the tubercles become 
smooth and trans¬ 
versely oval, and ar¬ 
ranged in two regular 
rows. Moreover, a 
still more important 

characteristic of the 
Fig. 58. — Currant saw-fly larva, natural size ; a, enlarged. worm fchig Stage is 

the jet-black head, which in the fully-grown insect is pale pea-green. 

In Salem, my attention was drawn to the ravages of this worm by Dr. 
William M^ck^ who found them feeding on the currants iu his garden 

June 8. At this time they were spin¬ 
ning their cocoons, which were of silk, 
tough, dense, like parchment, and at 
first green, then becoming blackish, and 
covered with particles of dirt, and at¬ 
tached to the leaves in the breeding-box. 
Oat of doors they may be found the first 
week in June, and again during the first 
week in July among the leaves and 
stalks on. the bushes, or among the 
leaves lying on the ground, or perhaps 
more frequently a little under the sur¬ 
face of the ground. Here they remain 
between two and three weeks in June, 
the adult flies (in Salem) appearing 
June 25. At nearly the same date (June 
29) the worms of the second brood were 
spinning their cocoons. These cocoons 
Fia. 59.—European Currant Saw-Fly. (belonging to the second brood) remain 
a, male. 6 , female. (After Riley.) under ground or on the leaves about the 
roots through the winter, the flies appearing iu the spring and laying 
their eggs as soon as the leaves unfold. 

Not having specimens of both sexes of this saw-fly at hand, I compile 
the following description (often using their own words) from Messrs. 
Walsh and Riley’s account iu the American Entomologist, vol. ii, p. 16, 
from which these illustrations (Fig. 59 a, b) are taken. 

The female (Fig. 59 b) is a quarter of an inch long ( > 2 o 2 o ~ iV o)> and is 
of a bright honey-yellow color. The head is black, with all the parts 
between and below the origin of the antennae, except the tip of the 
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mandibles (jaws), dull honey-yellow. The antennas are brown-black, 
often tinged with reddish above, except toward the base, and beneath 
entirely dull reddish, except the two basal joints. They are four-llfths as 
long as the body; the third joiut, when viewed sideways, is four times 
as long as wide; the third, fourth, and fifth joints are equal in length, the 
remaining joiuts slowly diminishing in length. On the thorax are four 
conspicuous black spots and other smaller ones. The legs are bright 
.honey-yellow; the basal or hip-joints (coxsb and trochanters) whitish, 
while the extreme tips of the hind shanks (tibiae) and the whole of the 
hind toe-joints (tarsi) are blackish brown. The wings are glossy, with 
dark veins, and expand a little over half an inch. 

The male (Fig. 59 a) is rather smaller (^ inch in length), and is 
black. The head is dull honey-yellow. The autennse are brown-black, 
often a little reddish beneath, except toward the base; they are as long 
as the body, and while longer than in the female, are also somewhat 
flattened out. The thorax has the wing-scales and the prothorax, or 
collar, honey-yellow. The under side and tip of the abdomen are honey- 
yellow. 

The injury done to currant-bushes during the past year was very 
great. In June, we saw them in great numbers in a garden at Law¬ 
rence, where they had stripped the bushes, eating the leaves down to 
the leaf-stalk, myriads clustering upon the branches. The birds evi¬ 
dently do not feed upon them, aud thus, in dealing with this insect, we 
are deprived of one of the most powerful agencies in nature for restrain¬ 
ing a superabundance of insect-life. 

As this is an important and practical subject, let us digress for a 
moment to notice some facts brought out by Mr. J. J. Weir, of the London 
Entomological Society on the insects that seem distasteful to birds. 
He finds by caging up birds whose food is of a mixed character (purely 
insect-eating birds could not be kept alive in confinement), that all hairy 
caterpillars were uniformly uneaten. Such caterpillars are the u yellow 
bears” (Arctia and Spilosoma), the salt-marsh caterpillars (Leucarctia 
acrcea), and the caterpillar of the Vaporer moth (Orgyia), and the spring 
larvae of butterflies; with these may perhaps be classed the European 
currant saw-fly. He was disposed to consider that the “ flavor of all 
these caterpillars is nauseous, and not that the mechanical troublesome, 
ness of the hairs prevents their being eaten. Larvm which spiu webs- 
and are gregarious, are eaten by birds, but not with avidity; they ap¬ 
pear very much to dislike the web sticking to their beaks, and those 
completely concealed in the web are left unmolested. When branches 
covered with the web of Hyponomenta evonymella (a little moth of the 
Tinea family) were introduced into the aviary, those larvae only which 
ventured beyond the protection of the web were eaten.” “ Smooth¬ 
skinned, gaily-colored caterpillars (such as the currant Abraxas, or span 
worm), which uever conceal themselves, but on the contrary appear to 
court observation”, were not touched by the birds. He states, orr the 
other hand, that “all caterpillars whose habits are nocturnal, and are 
dull-colored, with fleshy bodies and smooth skins, are eaten with the 
greatest avidity. Every species of green caterpillar is also much rel¬ 
ished. All Qeometrce , whose larvee resemble tw igs, as they stand out 
from the plant ou their anal prolegs, are invariably eaten.” Mr. A. G. 
Butler, of London, has also found that frogs and spiders will not eat 
the same larvm rejected by birds, the frogs having an especial aversion 
to the currant span-worms ( Abraxas and Halia). 

The natural enemies of the currant saw-fly are three kinds of ichneu- 
mou-flies, of which one is a minute egg-parasite. Mr. Lintner, of 2tew 
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York, states that of fifty eggs laid by the parent saw-fly, only four or 
five hatched out the currant-worm. We see, then, that though the 
birds apparently destroy none, an immense number are carried off, even 
before they have a chance of doing any mischief, by minute insects of 
their own order. 


One of the best remedies next to picking them off by hand, and which 
is really the most practicable method of getting rid of them, is to dust 
powdered white hellebore over the bushes, by sprinkling it from a 
muslin bag tied to a stick, as it otherwise excites violent sneezing. 
Used in this small qnautity it is not poisonous. This is the remedy 
used with most success in the West, and recommended by Messrs. 
Walsh and Riley. I have used it with good success in my own garden, 
and it is a thorough remedy if thoroughly and persistently applied. 
Dr. W. Mack, of Salem, tells me that he has used a solution, consisting 
of a pound of copperas to six gallons of water, with much success. It 
blackens the leaves, but does not injure them permanently. 

Dr. E. Worcester, of Waltham, according to the Boston Jonrnal of 
Chemistry, finds that this worm “may be fully and almost immediately 
destroyed by the use of carbolate of lime. The doctor tried the powder 
in many instances during the past summer, and found that while it was 
fully as effective as hellebore, it was less disagreeable, less costly, and 
perfectly safe. The method of using it is to sprinkle it over the vines 
as soon as the worm makes its appearance, bringing it well in contact 
with the leaves, and soon the insect is destroyed. It will need but two 
or three applications, and the work is done.” 

This worm attacks the gooseberry as well as the currant,N though in 
Massachusetts its ravages have been more confined to the latter shrub. 
As a preventive measure against its further spread, in buying or 
transporting gooseberry and currant bushes, Walsh recommends that 
the roots be carefully cleaned of dirt, so that the cocoons may not be 
carried from one garden or nursery to another. 

The Native Currant Saw-Fly, Pristophora grossulance Walsh.— 
As this species may be confounded with the European saw-fly, though 
belonging to a different genus ( Pristipkora ), the following brief account 
of it is extracted from my Guide to the Study of Insects: 


This saw-fly (Fig. 60 a, larva; 
lu 6, female, from the “American 

Entomologist”; P. grosmlarice of 
\ ~ / Walsh) “is a widely diffused spe- 

vH v j cies in the Northern and Western 

. States, and injures the currant 

Vn J7 V and gooseberry. The female fly 

u & f is shining black, while the head 

\\ T is dull yellow, and the legs are 

'I H ~'~J 1 honey-yellow, with the tips of the 

^ v ^ „ , six tarsi, and sometimes the ex- 

Fig. 6U.-Nat.veCarnot Saw-Fly. a, larva; treme tipg of the hinder ti5ife> and 

; of the tarsal joints, pale dusky for 

a quarter of their length. The wings are partly hyaline, with Iflack 
veins, a honey-yellow costa, and a dusky stigma, edged with honey- 
yellow. The male differs a little in having black coxae. Mr. Walsh 
states that the larva is a pale grass-green worm, half an inch long, with 
a black head, which becomes green after the last molt, but with a 
lateral brown stripe meeting with the opposite one on the top of the 
head, where it is more or less confluent; and a central brown black 
spot on its face. It appears the last of June and early in July, and a 
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second brood in August. They spin their cocoons on the bushes on 
which they feed, and the fly appears in two or three weeks, the speci¬ 
mens reared by him flying on the 2Cth of August.” This worm may at 
once be distinguished from the imported currant-worm by the absence 
of the minute black warts that cover the body of the latter. The same 
remedies should be used for this worm as are recommended for the pre¬ 
ceding insect. 


The Currant Span-Worm, Enfltchia ribearia Fitch. (Fig. 61, moth; Fig. 62, 1, 2, 
caterpillar; 3, pupa, from the “American Entomologist.”)—Devouring the leaves; a 
span-worm, about au inch long, bright yellow, spotted,being nut-black. 




Many persons, in speaking of the “ currant- 
worm,” confound the caterpillar-like saw-fly larva 
with the well-known geometer caterpillar, which 
is a native species, and was long since described 
by Dr. Fitch, under the name of Abraxas ribea¬ 
ria . As soon as the leaves of the currant are 
fairly expanded, late in May or early in June, the 
young caterpillars, scarcely thicker than a horse¬ 
hair, may be found eating little holes in them. FlQ - Gi.—Moth of Currant. 
In about three weeks after hatching it becomes fully grown, being 
about an inch long, and bright-yellow in color, the body being covered 
with large, black dots. The chrys¬ 
alis is shining reddish-brown, about 
half an inch long, and may be found 
late in June, either upon the 
ground or just under the surface, 
lu two weeks after entering the 
chrysalis state the moth may be 
observed flying about the garden 
or resting upon the leaves during 
cloudy weather. The moth is yel¬ 
low ochreous, with dark, often 
nearly transparent, blotches on the 
wings. It is not easily mistaken 
for any other moth. Mr. Riley, in 
an article on this insect in the 
^American Entomologist,” states 
that by sprinkling powdered helle¬ 
bore upon the leaves, or applying 
a solution of eight or twelve ounces 
to a bucketful of water, the cater¬ 
pillars will be killed. Hand-pick¬ 
ing assiduously followed up, and 
a vigorous shaking of the bushes Fig. 62.—Currant Span-Worm. (After Riley.) 
over a sheet or a newspaper, repeated twice a day, will keep the insect 
within moderate bounds. 


INSECTS INJURING THE APPLE. 


The Canker-Worm, Anisopteryx vemata Peck, and A. autumnata Packard. (Plate 
LX1X Figs. 1-4.)—Devouring the leaves ; a dark-striped span-worm, varying in color to 
pale green, trausformiug in the earth, and with wingless females and winged males. 


Next to the apple-tree borer, which has almost cut off the apple-crop 
of the Eastern States in certain localities, the canker-worm, always 
local in its distribution, is the most injurious. Originally confined, as 
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an injurious insect, to Eastern Ma-**1- 
ininrious in Illinois and Missouri- I: vlzm 


I***-* md •r.iunecop^T.it is 
injarious in Illinois ana Missouri* it mi.-* or^riA.: r. >j« i. re» 
have occurred all over the United e»*c rii* Mississippi 

have received it from Texas. It may It V huroduoed int 
Territories, and therefore I refer to it dimply in :his connection. 

Let ns now examine the life-history of a canker-worm. And hei 
will confine onrselves to a single species* the Aitw»>p/eryx reran 
Peck, which appears in the spring, not touching at present on 
autumnal species. About the 1st of May, at the time when the k 
of the apple are unfolding, the young canker-worms break throng! 
eggs* which have been laid earlier in the season, in March and Apr 
patches on the bark of the trank and limbs. They may be soon fo 
clustering on the terminal buds and partly unfolded leaves, and 
then about a line in length, and not much thicker than a bit of tJ; 
thread. 

How they grow and devour every green thing on the tree is too v 
known to the fruit-raisers in the eastern part of Massachusetts. F >: 
r^:rly. owing to the want of wings, the female is exceedingly sede./ 
ar 1 year after year the trees of particular orchards and towns are -- 
'x^l led turned brown, while adjoining orchards and towns kv 
B y the 20th of Jane, in Essex County, Massachusetts, the * 
trl as if a fire had ran through it. At that date the wore* - 

t- v k> 1 they then descend to the ground, letting themselv?* -' 

^ ' a s. -ivc thread* At this time I have destroyed thousands by - 
;:e rree xad eel jeering those which fall down. I have watched 
y.*i: g 'xnsly engaged in eating them, and from the nsi - 

i ;u*h> jx it gathered about under the trees, I feel e:: 

Aey ^ xii.- ides of them. 

ITie V.rns sc one* enter the ground, change to chrysalid 
T!« Hfiow joriiee. near the trank of the tree, and thr> 
i.; . ~je hi** ?c Mircii and April, when the wingle* 

Ats- iu tie ‘r-e'S. sad tie males may be seen flatten.' i 

•tv* rams? ice n :be m_d-he of April, to conn!• 

.. »u n ’ f- ctmcw in number, avm; 

> " ' :>•:«> n ‘.iree elms. They were r ■** 

' i -jaa -_*r - t-s. Bat on those sere: - 

. — v* - - .... ~ :o the tarred paper.: - 

. „ _ * - - "ig e ■ 

r ^ *- *: cl these data vecu: 

•. - :.t . - i i-L-r J proportions bet**^ - 

. > . i... - tl—.* rs t „• one female. 

- ^ — .. * *—~ > :ie spring moth. :> - 

* * u. . I -n r^e other specie * - 
: - . ~ . o-'y appears in the- 

„ —- *i. ki«d the caterp. - ■ 

. ___^ *orci as to be 

.. - :**'crpillarsof r*^ 

• ^ i-vn the apple-tms* - 

. .. yoong of th- - 

_l 1~.-Cv states that * ■- 


- : ~**rV ink laid on rsr- 
» TC»hed eveir dir ■: J 
■*_ u it tree is alm^ 
-•*.-1 ireaghs of oil bu:* 

. *. y tdbftarioQS. Caff *• 
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above all, co-operation among those suffering from these worms, would 
enable us to check their ravages. 

Plate LXVIX, Fig. 1, a, represents the caterpillar of vernata; &, egg; c, 
d, side and dorsal view of a segment of the caterpillar. Fig. 2, a, the male 
moth; by the wingless female ; c, three joints of the antenna; d, dorsal 
view of an abdominal segment. Figs; 3 and 4 the different stages of the 
autumnal species ( A . autumnata). 


The American Tent-Caterpillar, Clmocampa americana Harris. (Plate LXIX, 
Figs. 5,6.)—Devouring the foliage and forming conspicuous tent-like webs or nests in the 
forks of the branches ; a large, hairy caterpillar with a dorsal white stripe and numer¬ 
ous fine, wrinkled black lines on a yellow ground, united below into a common black 
band, with a blue spot on the side of each ring. 


At the same time that the canker-worms are breaking ont of their egg¬ 
shells, the young tent-caterpillars are following snit. This occurs usu¬ 
ally about the 1st of May, in the region of Boston, or a month or six 
weeks earlier in the latitude of Saint Lonis, just as the leaves are un¬ 
folding. At this time, if one will examine closely the conspicuous 
bunches of eggs on the twigs of the tree, he may be able to see the little 
caterpillars clustering about on the outside of the egg-mass. When 
hatched, they have large heads, and the body is provided with long, 
scattered hairs. They at once betake themselves to the opening bads, 
congregating at noon time, when the son is hot among the axils of the 
branches, there forming a tent of silk for protection from the sun and 
rain. As they increase in size, they make extended journeys over dif¬ 
ferent branches, laying pathways of silk wherever they go. The tent 
or nest increases in size until it becomes the conspicuous, but by no 
means ornamental, object so noticeable on the grounds of slovenly farm¬ 
ers early in June. The caterpillars become fully grown by the middle 
of June. Then they spin dense, tough, white cocoons under loose bark, 
or under boards and rails of fences, and the moth appears about the 1st 
of July. 

I once experimented with a worm to see how persevering it would be 
in spinning its cocoon. After one cocoon was finished I removed it, 
when by another day a new one was spun like the other. Upon my re¬ 
moving this, it spun a third one which was thin and slight, the supply 
of silk having been exhausted. The silk is secreted by two glands one- 
half longer than the body when drawn out, but which are folded np 
beneath the digestive canal, and open out on the under lip. The silk is 
fluid, becoming solid on exposure to the air. 

The American tent-caterpillar is about two inches in length, with 
Jong, rather dense hairs. Along the back runs a white stripe, accompa¬ 
nied by numerous fine, wrinkled black lines on a yellow ground, united 
below into a common black line. On the side of each segment of the body 
is a conspicuous* blue spot. 

The moths hide by day about the garden, and when the lamps are 
lighted, in they dart and tumble about on the table under the light, in 
an insensate way, as if frightened out of their wits. So peculiar is their 
mode of entering a lighted room, that one can usually tell what moth 
is coming by its peculiar, noisy mode of entrance. The moth is reddish- 
brown, very thick-bodied, clothed in a thick coat of long hairs, and with 
short, broad, strong wings, as it flies swiftly. It is reddish-brown, 
with two oblique, dirty-white lines on the fore wings, which expand 
when outstretched, about an inch and a half. Early in July the female 
:ays her eggs, in bunches of from three hundred to four hundred. They 
xre placed side by side, in a mass surrounding the twigs (Plate LXIX, Fig. 
y c) f and after they are thus stack on so as to surround the branch like 
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a collar, the entire mass is covered over with a gammy secretion, which 
hardens, and serves as a protection to the eggs. 

Remedies .—In the early spriug as well as late antamn the banches of 
eggs should be picked off and bnrned. When the tents are formed in 
June the nest should be removed with a mop dipped in oil or kerosene, 
at noon-time, when the caterpillars are in the tent. By discharging a 
gun close to the nest it can be destroyed with a small charge of powder. 

Plate LXIX, Fig. 7, represents the caterpillar of Glisiocampa disstria 
Hiibner (sylvatica Harris), which rarely occurs on apple-trees, being more 
common on the oak. It is a light blue, with a dorsal rim of eleven 
white oval spots. The moth, with the eggs, is represented at Fig. 8. 
There are two species of Clisiocampa in California (G. califomica Pack., 
and C. constriotu Stretch), and one is troublesome to apple-trees at Salt 
City, Mr. Barfort tells me, which may in time leave the oak on which it 
feeds and attack the apple. Both of the eastern tent-caterpillars orig- 
na ly fed on the oak. 


The Fall Web-Worm, Hyphantria textor llama. (Fig. 63.) —Forming large webs on 
fruit and forest trees in August j a hairy, slender, greenish-yellow caterpillar dotted with 
black, changing to a snpw-white unspotted moth. 



Fig. 63.—Fall Web-Worm, a, larva; 6, 
chrysalis; c, moth. (After Riley.) 


This common and annoying cat¬ 
erpillar is universally abundant, 
weavin g its conspicuous web or tent- 
like structure on the branches of the 
apple, pear, and cherry, etc., in Au¬ 
gust, the worms remaining about 
until the leaves are nearly ready 
to fall. They usually eat the leaves 
on one entire branch and then pass 
to the next, tying the leaves to¬ 
gether with silken threads. They 
are easily exterminated by hand¬ 
picking. 


The Coddling Moth, Carpocapsa pomonella Linn. (Plate LXIX, Fig. 9.) —Eating 
holes in apples, oansiug them to fall prematurely; a small flesh-colored worm, trans¬ 
forming into a small gray moth. 

This moth, which is such a universal pest in the Eastern States, has 
for five years past, Mr. Barfort tells me, been injurious to the apples in 
Salt Lake City. Indeed, it is the only considerable pest of the apple in 
the Territory, but one that attracts a good deal of attention. Mr. 
Henry Edwards, of San Francisco, writes me that it has not yet occurred 
in California. 

The moth lays usually one egg on the blossom end of the frnit early 
in summer, and the caterpillar hatches in a few days, burrowing di¬ 
rectly into the core of the forming fruit It attains its full size, becom¬ 
ing fully fed, in about three weeks, when the apple drops to the ground, 
and the larva transforms in a thin or sometimes quite thick cocoon 
in crevices in the bark of the tree, etc., and in a few days after another 
brood of moths appear, though most of them, as I have found in Maine, 
remain in their cocoons through the winter in the caterpillar state. In 
this condition I have fonnd them under the loosened bark early in May. 
Many of the worms, Dr. Le Barm, in his Illinois report, says one-half, 
instead of waiting for the immature apples to fall, desert the apple and 
let themselves down by the web or walk down the trunk of the trees. 
The moth is gray, with numerous darker, transverse lines, and with a 
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curved black line before the ocellated patch on the inner angle, which 
line is edged with a coppery tint. Plate LXIX, Fig. 9, represents the 
caterpillar, with the worm-eaten apple, the cocoon (i), and the chrysalis 
and moth. 

Remedies .—This troublesome pest may be partially destroyed by gath¬ 
ering the u windfalls,” though the larva often deserts the worm-eaten 
apples before it falls. The best remedy is that suggested by Dr. Trim¬ 
ble, who binds bands of hay about the trees from July until the middle 
of September. The larvae crawl under these bands and there spin their 
silken cocoons, when every fortnight the bands can be removed and the 
worms destroyed. Dr. Le Barm recommends for Northern Illinois that 
the bandages be in place a month after the blooming of the trees; that 
they be examined seven weeks after the falling of the blossoms; that 
three subsequent examinations be made at intervals of twelve days, 
and a final one after the leaves of the tree have fallen. Iu the latitude 
of Saint Louis, Mr. Riley suggests that the first examination be made 
not later than six weeks after the falling of the blossoms; and that four 
subsequent examinations, at intervals of twelve days, be made between 
it and the final one in the autumn when the apples are gathered. 

The Apple-Weevil, Anthonomus quadrigibhus Say. (Figs. 64,65.)—Boring in the 
apple; a long, slender maggot, transforming in the apple into a weevil, with a snout 
nearly as long as the body. 



Riley.) 


This weevil, which need not be confounded with the plum-weevil, 
is smaller, and has a longer beak. With its long snout it drills boles 
into the apple, deposits an egg, and the grub goes right to the heart of 
the apple, feeding around the core for nearly a month, when it trans¬ 
forms in the fruit, which does not fall. It remains two or three weeks 
in the pupa state, not leaving the fruit until it becomes a beetle.— 
(Riley.) 

INSECT3 AFFECTING THE PLUM. 


The Plum-Weevil, Conotrachelus nenuphar Herbst.—Pancturing the young fruit; a 
weevil, like a dried plum-bud in general appearance, whose grub in the plum causes 
the fruit to prematurely fall. 


The plum-weevil has nearly cut off the fruit in the Eastern States, so 
that comparatively little is raised. The following condensed account 
is taken from “ The Guide to the Study of Insects u This beetle is a 
short, stout, thick weevil, and the snout is curved, rather longer than 
the thorax, and bent on the chest when at rest. It is dark brown, 
spotted with white, ochre-yellow and black, and the surface is rough, 
from which the beetle, as" Harris says, looks like a dried bad when 
shaken from the tree. When the fruit is set, the beetles sting the 
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plums, and sometimes apples and peaches, with their snoots, making a 
carved incision, in which a single egg is deposited. Mr. F. 0. Hill 
shows that the cnrculio makes the crescent-shaped cat after the egg ie 
pushed in, ‘ so as to undermine the egg, and leave it In a kind of lap 
formed by the little piece of the flesh of the fruit which she has under¬ 
mined. (Jan her object be to wilt the piece around the egg, and pre¬ 
vent the growing fruit from crushing it V —(Practical Entomologist, Vol. 
ii, p. 115.) The grub hatched therefrom is a little footless, fleshy white 
grub, with a distinct round light-brown head. The imitation set up by 
these lav® causes the fruit to drop before it is of full size, with the 
lava still within. Now full fed, it burrows directly into the ground and 
transforms during the last of the summer. In three weeks it becomes 
a beetle. It also attacks other garden-fruits, such as the cherry, peach, 
and quince. 

Remedy .—The best remedy is jarring the trees, and catching the larvae 
in sheets and burning them. Dr. Hall’s “curculio catcher” is an excel¬ 
lent invention for destroying these insects; it consists of a large inverted 
white umbrella, fixed upon a large wheelbarrow, split in front to receive 
the trunk of the tree, against which it is driven with force sufficient to 
jar the curculios from the tree into the umbrella. 


INSECTS INJURING THE STRAWBERRY. 


Thk June Beetle, Pkyllophaga fusca (Frohl.). (See Fig. 10, p. 720.)—Eatiog the 
roots; the large, fleshy white grub of the common May or June beetle. 


The following account is taken from my third annual report as State 
Entomologist of Massachusetts: 

“With the increasing attention paid to the culture of the strawberry, 
it has been found that several insects not before suspected to be inclined 
to feed on this plant, now habitually frequent it. Of these perhaps the 
most injurious is the strawberry saw-fly, which in this State, but more 
especially the Western States, as in Illinois, does in some cases the 
most grievous damage. Then a few moths which have been known to 
feed on fruit-trees, the currant, etc., have transferred their affections to 
the strawberry; such are the apple-leaf-roller or Tortrix , the saffron 
measuring-moth (Angerona crocataria ), and several other caterpillars 
found in the Western States, and described in the entomological reports 
of Messrs. Walsh and Riley, and also in i Harris’s Treatise on the Inju¬ 
rious Insects’ of this State, and the reporter’s 4 Guide to the Study of 
Insects.’ 

“ Next, however, in importance to the strawberry saw-fly (Emphytus 
maculatu8)j is one of the most common and familiar of all these bisects 
which everywhere force their attention upon us. This is the common 
May beetle, June beetle or 4 dor bug,’ the American representative in its 
abundance and injurious qualities of the European cockchafer. 

“Dr. Harris has giveu a brief sketch of its habits and transformations 
in his Treatise, and referred to the injury the grub, sometimes called 
4 white-worm,’ does to the roots of grass, remarking that ‘in many 
places the turf may be turned up like a carpet in consequence of the 
destruction of the roots.’ He, however, does not say that it attacks 
the straw berry-roots, which it has for several years been known to do in 
gardens about Salem. My attention was especially called to its ravages 
by Mr. D. M. Balch, of Salem, who has lost many strawberry-plants by 
the white grub. It seemed evident that they were introduced in the 
manure placed around the roots, as during July and late in summer a 
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anure-heap near by swarmed with the well-known white grubs, in va- 
ous stages of development, some apparently in the second year and 
hers in the third year’s growth. They eat the main roots of the plant, 
ius destroying one plant after another. From this it will be obvions 
iat if we observe the plant to wilt and suddenly die, we may look for 
l© white grub and at once kill it to prevent further ravages. It is evi- 
ent, so large and voracious are these worms, that one plant would be 
mere trifle to one of them. 

“It also eats down in much the same manner young squash-plants, as 
am told by Mr. G. A Putnam, of Salem, who has been obliged to plant 
lie seed over once or twice. They attack young plants at the time when 
hey have thrown out three or four leaves. It is obvious that in dealing 
sith this destructive insect we must become familiar with its habits. 
Svery one knows the larva or grub of this insect, so that a detailed de¬ 
cryption is not necessary. It is a large, soft-bodied, thick, white worm, 
iearly as large as the thumb. Its head is yellowish or pale horn-col- 
wed. Its skin is so thin and transparent that the air-vessels and viscera 
;an be seen through it, while, though it has three pairs of legs, it is so 
*ross and unwieldy that it lies, when dug out of its retreat, flat upon 
ns side. 

44 How many years the grub lives before changing into the beetle we do 
not know, but probably at least three. It arrives at maturity in the 
autumn, and early in May in this state the chrysalis may be found in 
little rude cells or chambers about six inches under the mold, in which 
position we have found it in Maine late in May. During the latter part 
of May and early in June, i. e ., for about a month, it flies about at night, 
especially on warm nights. By day it hides in fruit and other trees, 
clinging to the under side of the leaves by its long, curved claws, which 
are admirably adapted for the purpose. Here it does at times much in¬ 
jury, especially, as Harris remarks, to cherry-trees. 

u Where it lays its eggs is not definitely known, but it is probable that - 
it burrows in the soil and there lays its eggs, as does the European 
cockchafer, of whose habits Harris gives a summary, and also the gold¬ 
smith beetle, of which we give an account farther on. Riley, however, 
says that 4 soon after pairing, the female beetle creeps into the earth, 
especially wherever the soil is loose and rough, and after depositing her 
eggs to the number of forty or fifty, dies. These hatch in the course of 
a month, and, the grubs growing slowly, do not attain full size till the 
early spring of the third year, when they construct an ovoid chamber, 
lined with a gelatinous fluid, change into pupae, and soon afterward into 
beetles.’ 

“ In the autumn at the approach of cold it descends to a considerable 
depth below the surface to avoid the frost, probably about two feet be¬ 
low the usual depth at which the ground is frozen in the winter. At the 
approach of warm weather, however, it makes its way up near the sur¬ 
face, where it forms a slight cell by wriggling about, and then passes 
into the pupa state. It is said to sometimes pupate and appear in the 
winged state in the autumn. 

“As to remedies agaiust this grub, the careful gardener will in the first 
place destroy all those that he sees by crushing them to death. When 
the manure is spread over the straw berry-bed, he must watch it nar¬ 
rowly for the grubs so easily seen, and kill them. When a vine is seen 
to die down suddenly in summer he must then dig around the roots and 
search for them, and go over the bed carefully, even if help has to be 
employed. It is better to spend even much time and money for two or 
three years in succession, in endeavoring to exterminate these grubs. 
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than to yield passively to the scourge. The remarks of Mr. Lockwood t 
that we reprint in our account of the goldsmith beetle, are eminently 
practical as applied to this insect. As for special remedies, we have 
none to propose. Watchfulness and care in culture are better than any 
special nostrums. 

44 Undoubtedly the natural enemies of this grub are many, bnt we have 
no observations bearing ou this point. A fungus attacks the grubs in 
certain seasons, often iu considerable numbers. We have received speci¬ 
mens from Missouri of dead and dried grubs, with a long stem growing 
out from them, the result of the attacks of this fungus. It has beeu 
figured by Mr. Riley, who states that another fungus attacks this worm 
in Virginia. It is well known that caterpillars and even the commou 
house fly are sometimes attacked by a fungus which replaces the animal 
portion with its own vegetable substance. 

“ While many animals, such as skunks, moles, crows, etc., prey on the 
beetles, the only insect-enemy I have personally observed is the fierce 
carnivorous Calosoma beetle (C. calidum) which I have noticed on a 
blueberry-bush busily engaged in tearing open the hard, horny sides of 
one of these beetles, which was in vain struggling to escape; on taking 
up the May beetle a large hole had been eaten into its side, disclosing 
the viscera. 

44 Occasionally the beetles appear in immense numbers. It is then the 
duty of the agriculturist to piek them off the trees and barn them. If 
the French take the pains to practice hand picking, as in one instance 
4 about eighty millions were collected and destroyed in a single portion 
of the Lower Seine’ (Riley), our gardeners can afford to take similar 
pains. 

“A description of the May beetle is scarcely necessary. Fig. 10 (p. 
720) gives a good idea of its appearance and size. It is bay-colored, 
or chestnut and brown, with yellowish hairs beneath, and is nearly an 
inch in length. Its scientific name is Lachnosterna fuaca , or, literally 
translated, the brown woolly-breasted beetle. The pupa is white.” 

The Goldsmith Beetle, Cotalpa lanigera , Linn.—Feeding on the roots as grab; very 
similar to that of the June beetle. 


44 We also have in the Eastern States an insect allied to the preceding, 
and with much the same habits, both in the adult and preparatory states. 
It is the Cotalpa lanigera. It is nearly an inch in length, bright yellow- 
above, with a golden metallic luster on the head and thorax, while 
the under side of the body is copper-colored, and densely covered with 
white hairs. 

44 Dr. Harris says that it is very common in this State, remarking that 
it begins to appear in Massachusetts about the middle of May, and 
continues generally till the 20th of June. 4 In the morning and evening 
twilight they come forth from their retreats, and fly about with a ham¬ 
ming and rustling sound among the branches of trees, the tender leaves 
of which they devour. Pear-trees are particularly subject to their at¬ 
tacks, but the elm, hickory, poplar, oak, and probably also other kinds 
of trees, are frequented and injured by them.’ Dr. Lockwood has found 
it on the white poplar of Enrope, the sweet gum, and has seen it eating 
the Lawton blackberry. He adds that the larvse of these iusects are 
not known; probably they live in the grouud upon the roots of plants. 

44 It has remained for the Rev. Dr. S. Lockwood to discover that the 
grub or larva of this pretty beetle in New Jersey devastates strawberry- 
beds, the larva feeding upon the roots, in the same manner as the May 
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ietle. His accoant was first pablished in tho American Naturalist 
ol. ii, pp. 186,441). He says that in the month of May in the ordinary 
ilture of his garden the spade has turned ap this beetle generally in 
>mpany with the May beetle. He found that some of the beetles, as 
. the case of the May beetle, assume the adult beetle state in October 
ill remain under-ground for seven months before appearing in the 
>ring. 

“Larva.—The larv© he describes as 4 whitish grubs,-about oue inch and tbree-quar- 
rs long aud over half an inch thick, with a yellowish-brown scale on the part cor- 
spouding to the thorax.’ I may add that it so nearly resembles the yonng of the 
ay beetle that it requires a close examination to tell them apart. The proportions 
r the two are mnch the same; if anything the Cotalpa is slightly shorter and 
ricker, and its body is covered with short, stiff hair, espeoially at the end, while 
i the May beetle the hairs are much finer, sparse, and the skiu is consequently shiny, 
hey also differ in the head, being fuller, more rounded in Cotalpa , the clypeus shorter 
ad very convex, while in the May beetle it is flattened. The upper lip (labrum ) is in 
otalpa longer, more rounded in front and narrower at the base, and fall convex on the 
irfaoe, while in the yonng May beetle it is fiat. The antenna are longer and larger 
1 the goldsmith beetle, the second joint a little over half as long as the third, while 
l the May beetle grub it is nearly three-quarters as long; the third joint is much 
>nger than in the latter grub, while tho fourth and fitth are of the same relative 
mgth as in the May beetle, but mach thicker. The jaws (mandibles) are mnch alike 
i both, bat not quite so acute in the Cotalpa as in the other, nor are the inner teeth 
o prominent. The maxilla is mnch longer and with stouter spines, and the palpi are 
anger and slenderer in the grab of Cotalpa than in the other, though the joints have 
he same relative proportion in each; the basal joint is nearly twice as long as in the 
day beetle. The nnder lip (labium) is throughout much longer, and the palpi, though 
wo-joioted in each, are much longer and slenderer in the grub of Cotalpa than in that 
>f the May beetle. The feet are much larger and more hairy in the Cotalpa . Both 
arvfe are about an inch and a half long, and a third (.35) of an inch thick at the 
widest part. 

“ As regardstbe number of years in the life of this insect, Dr. Lockwood 
remarks that 4 when collecting the larvae in May, I often observed in 
the same places grubs of the Cotalpa of at least four distinct ages, each 
representing a year in the life of the insect, judging from Kenny’s 
figures of the larvae of the English cockchafer, or dor beetle (Melolontha 
vulgar w). But the cockchafer becomes an imago in January or February, 
and comes forth into active life in May, jnst four years from the deposit 
of the egg. Supposing our Cotalpa to take on the imago form in 
autumn, and to speud its life from that time to the next May in the 
ground, it would be five years old when it makes its dSbut as an arbo¬ 
real insect.’ It is possible that Dr. Lockwood may be in error regard¬ 
ing the age of this beetle, as M. T. Keiset says in France this insect is 
three years in arriving at its perfect beetle state. The following remarks 
on the habits of the European chafer may aid observers in this country 
in studying the habits of our native species. M. Meiset says (see 
‘Cosmos’ as translated in the American Naturalist, vol ii, p. 209) 
‘ that this beetle iu the spring of 1865 defoliated the oaks aud other 
trees, while immense numbers of their larvae iu the succeeding year, 
1866, devoured to a fearful extent the roots of garden-vegetables, etc., 
at a loss to the department of the Lower Seine of over five millions of 
dollars. This insect is three years in arriving at its perfect beetle state. 
The larvae, hatched from eggs laid by tbe beetles which appeared in 
such numbers in 1865, passed a second winter, that of 1867, at a mean 
depth in the soil of forty one-hundredths of a meter, or nearly a foot 
and a half. The thermometer placed in the ground (which was covered 
with snow) at this mean depth, never rose to thirty-two degrees F. as 
minimum . Thus the larvae survived after being perfectly frozen (prob¬ 
ably most subterranean larvae are thus frozen, and thaw oat in the 
spring at the approach of warm weather). In June, 1867, the grubs 
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having become full-fed, made their way upward to a mean distance of 
about 13 inches below the surface, where, in less than two months, they 
all changed to the pupa state, and in October and November the per¬ 
fect beetle appeared. The beetles, however, hibernate, remaining below 
the surface for a period of five or six months and appearing in April 
and May. The immature larvie, warued by the approaching cold, began 
to migrate deep down in the soil in October, when the temperature of 
the earth was ten degrees above zero. As soon as the snow melted they 
gradually rose toward the surface.* 

“As regards the time and mode of laying the eggs, we quote from Dr. 
Lockwood as follows: ‘On the evening of the 13th Juue last we 
caught in the drug-store, Keyport, whither they were attracted by the 
profusion of light, four Cotalpas , representing both sexes. These were 
taken home and well cared for. On the 16th a pair coupled. A jar of 
earth was at once provided, and the beetles placed on top of the dirt. 
In the evening the female burrowed and disappeared. Near midnight 
she had not returned to the surface; next morning she had re appeared. 
The earth was then very carefully taken from the jar, and. as removed, 
was inspected with a glass of wide field but low power. Fourteen eggs 
were found, not laid (as we expected) iu one spot or group, but singly 
and at different depths. I was surprised at their great size. Laid 
lengthwise, end touching end, two eggs measured very nearly three- 
sixteenths of an inch. They were like white wax, semi-translucent; in 
form, long-ovoid and perfectly symmetrical. On the 13th of July one 
had hatched; the grub wa3 well formed and very lively. Its dimen¬ 
sions were about five-sixteenths of an inch in length and about three- 
thirtieths of an inch in thickness. It was a dull white, the head-plate 
precisely that dull yellow seen in. the adult grub, the legs the same 
color, and the extremity of the abdomen lead-color, the skin being 
transparent. For food, a sod of white clover {Trifolium repens) was 
given them, roots downward, knowing that the young larvce would 
come upward to eat. They were then left undisturbed uutil August 
19, when the sod was removed, and it was found that the grubs had 
eateu into it, thus making little oval chambers, which were eularged as 
the eating went on. They were carefully picked out and a fresh sod of 
grass and clover supplied. They had now grown five-eighths of an 
inch in length, preserving the same colors. 

“ It is quite possible that a few of the eggs escaped me in the search. 
I am of opinion, however, that from fifteen to twenty is the average 
number laid by one beetle. In short, the insect lays" her eggs in the 
night, probably not more thau twenty. The hatching of these required 
in the present instance twenty-seven days. It must be remembered that 
a large portion of this time was remarkably cold and wet. It is almost 
certain that with favorable thermal conditions this might be lessened 
fully seven days. 

“ Regarding its ravages in strawberry-beds, I cannot do better than 
quote from Dr. Lockwood’s excellent account in the American Naturalist: 
* When on a visit in September last to the farm of a celebrated straw¬ 
berry-grower in Monmouth County, New Jersey, my attention was 
directed to certain large patches badly thinned out by, as the phrase 
went, “ the worm.” The plants were dead on the surface and easily 
pulled up, the roots being eaten off below. It was observable that the 
fields which presented the worst appearance were all of the same kind 
of plant—that known as Wilson’s Albany Seedling. Besides this there 
were nine other varieties under culture, Barnes* Mammoth, Schenck’s 
Excelsior, the Agriculturist, Triomphe de Gaud, Cutter's Seedling, the 
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?,anda, Pineapple, Early Scarlet, and Brooklyn Scarlet. While the 
Ison stood second to none of these as a prolific fruit-bearer, yet it fell 
lind them in vigorous plant-growth. Hence, while every kind .was 
►re or less affected, the other varieties seemed saved by their own 
>wth and energy from a destruction so thorough as was that of the 
ilsou. These patches were all planted in the spring and all received 
3 same treatment, the ground being kept open and free from weeds, 
i© amount of the spring-planting was seven and a half acres. Of the 
ilsons there were three different patches in places quite separated from 
ch other, and on not less than five different kinds of soil. These 
tches were among and contiguous to those of the other varieties, 
hile ail suffered more or less, the chief injury befell the Wilsons, of 
lich uot less than two acres were irretrievably ruined. An examina- 
m turned up the depredator, who was none other than the larva of 
e goldsmith beetle, now engaged in the first one of its allotted three- 
iimner campaigns of mischief. These grubs were from the eggs de¬ 
bited iu June in the well-tilled and clean soil, which, I have said else- 
here, I thought the Gotalpa preferred to meadow or grass lands, 
om pared with others, the larva of this beetle is sluggish and easily 
iptured. The black grub of the spring, which is such a pest, attacking 
most indiscriminately the early tender plants, inflicts its injuries chiefly 
i the night, the exception being that of dull and cloudy days. The 
ight’s mischief done, it descends into concealment at early dawn. Know- 
lg this, the wise farmer is in search of it at an early hour, ere the warmth 
f the sun gives it warning to retreat. But the goldsmith grub can be 
aken at any hour of the day simply by scratching away the earth from 
round the roots of those plants whose dark, shriveled leaves tell of 
he enemy’s presence. It is my belief that this devastation might have 
>een spared by an outlay of from $20 to $30 for labor, much of which, 
inder proper direction, could have been done by children. Therein 
vould have been saved a strawberry-crop for the ensuing summer, worth 
icarcely less than $2,500, for from this same farm the crop of a single 
icre has been sold for $1,500. Then, however valuable such labors are 
n the immediate results, that is but a fraction of their worth as respects 
Dhe future. These Cotalpa grubs, with all their mischief, had not more 
than a third of their ultimate size ; hence their real ravenousness is yet 
to come. Besides, what a prospect of increase of numbers, should even 
a moderate share of them reach maturity! Why should not our farmers 
seek to kuow something about their insect enemies, and, when practica¬ 
ble, put forth some energy to meet such f’ ” 

The Strawberry Crown-Borer, Analcis fragatice Riley.—Boring from the crown 
of the plant down into and killing it; a small, soft, fleshy grub, transforming to a 
weevil. 

From the middle of June until the middle of July in Southern Illinois, 
the grub hatches from an egg, sup¬ 
posed to be deposited by the parent 
weevil in the crown of the plant, 
and bores downward into the pith, 
where it remains until fully grown, 
u working in the thick, bulbous root, 
and ofteu eating through the more 
woody portions ) so that when frost 
sets iD, the plant easily breaks off 
aud is heaved out of the grouud.”— Fig. 66.—Strawberry Crown-Borer and 
(Riley.) A remedy is difficult to Beetle. (After Riley.) 

apply, but infested plants should be burned. 

51 G s 
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INSECTS INJURING SHADE AND FOREST TREES. 

So important to the Western Territories is the preservation and culti¬ 
vation of forest, as well as shade ami ornamental, trees, that a slight 
sketch of what is known of the insects found in Colorado to be injarions 
to them will be of some importance until more definite information is 
obtained. On Plate LXX, I have given outline figures of a number of 
insects either found living in forest-trees iu Colorado, or, from the habits ' 
of their allies iu the Eastern States, supposed to be injurious. 

INJURING CONIFEROUS TREES. 

The Spruce-Timber B eetle, Dryoceetes affaber , Manuh. (Plate LXX, 

Figs. 1-3.) 

This beetle occurred (July 7) iu abundance in all stages in a growth 
of Abies menziesii the common spruce of the Rocky Mountaius, at 
Kelso’s Cabin, 11,200 feet elevation, on the road to Gray’s Peak. It 
bores into the back and near the sap-wood in all directions, its burrows 
resembling those of Tornicus pini , with which it is associated, being 
irregular, but much smaller. 

The larva (Plate LXX, Fig. 1) is cf the usual form of those of the family, 
being cylindrical and of the same thickness throughout, with the end 
of the body full and suddenly rounded; segments convex, especially 
the thoracic ones, and slightly hairy. Head two-thirds as wide as the 
body, rounded, honey-yellow. Length, 0.15 inch. 

The pupa is much like that of T. pini, with two anal soft, sharp 
tubercles. As my specimens are farther advanced than those of T. pini , 
the wings being free from the body, and the abdomen longer, it is im¬ 
possible for me to draw up a good description. In one example, the 
pupa had retained the larval head, but it was split behind so as not to 
interfere probably with the development of the adult beetle. 

The beetle (Plate LXX, Fig. 3) differs from T. pini iu its much smaller 
aud slightly slenderer body. The head and prothorsx are two-thirds 
as long as the rest of the body. The abdomen is not scooped out at 
the end as in T . pini, but truncated, moderately rounded, and the eud 
of the abdomen reaches to the end of the wing-covers, which are square 
at the end instead of excavated as in T. pini . Color reddish-brown, 
much as in T. pini. The body is covered with fine, stiff, straight hairs. 
Length, 0.14 inch. 

The Pine-Timber Beetle, Tornicus pini Say. Pupa and beetle. 

(Plate LXX, Figs. 4,5.) 

This timber-beetle was common, boring irregularly into the inner 
bark of Abies menziesii. The burrows are like those made by the same 
insect in the white pines from Maine to North Carolina. On the Atlan¬ 
tic coast the more regular burrows radiate from a common center. 
Those observed on Gray’s Peak were 0.08 inch in diameter. 

In the pupa the body ends in two long, pointed, horn-like appendages 
arising from each side beneath. The ends of the hind tarsi extend to 
the terminal third of the wings. The antennse are davate, not extend- 

•This tree was kindly identified for me by Mr. Sereno Watson, from specimens of 
the leaves and coneB sent him for identification. 
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ing beyond the cox® of the first legs. It is larger, more balky than 
the adult. Length, 0.22 inch. 

The beetle (Plate LXX, Fig. 4) is cylindrical, with the head and pro¬ 
thorax together tkree-fonrths as long as the rest of the body; end of 
the abdomen suddenly truncated, slanting, forming a scoop, the decliv¬ 
ity smooth, concave, aud bounded by high walls, which are four-toothed 
on each side, the third from the top the largest. On each wing-cover 
are eight lines of fine, raised tubercles ; prothorax with concentric rows 
of fine tubercles, but smooth on the posterior third. Seen from beneath, 
the wing-covers project well beyond the end of the abdomen. Color, 
pale tan-brown, a little paler on the thorax than on the wing-covers. 
Body covered with stiff, dense hairs. Length, 0.20 inch. 

The Stout Pine-Borer, Dendroctonus obesus Mannb. (Plate LXX, 

Fig. 16.) 

This beetle is not uncommon in Colorado. I met with it at Blackhawk 
and at Manitou. It probably bores in the pines and spruces of the mount¬ 
ains. It is short and stout, reddish-brown, the head and protliorax 
smooth and shining, though finely punctured, while the wing-covers are 
coarsely punctured and dull-colored, being a little darker than the rest 
of the body. Length, U.35 inch. 

It scarcely differs from the Dendroctonus terebrans of the Eastern 
States, which I have found in all stages in great abundance, under the 
bark of the white pine, associated with Pissodes strobi. It mines the 
inner surface of the bark, slightly grooving the sap-wood, and pupates 
in April, appearing as a beetle in great numbers on warm days early in 
May. On a cursory examination I am unable to see any difference be¬ 
tween the eastern species and D. obesus , except that the latter is slightly 
larger. 


INJURING DECIDUOUS SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

The following beetles are common in Colorado and the Rocky Mount¬ 
ains, and in most cases will probably be found ere many years to be 
injurious to the trees in towns and on farms. Knowing as yet nothiug 
of their habits I have thought it well to select a few of the more com¬ 
mon species and present such figures and brief descriptions of them as 
may prove useful to western gardeners and farmers hereafter. I will 
not attempt to coin English names ior them. The localities are given 
in the List of Coleoptera collected by me in Colorado, at the end of this 
report. 

Prionus emarginatus Say. (Plate LXX, Fig. 6.) 


“Body castaneouB; head, thorax, and breast covered with long yellow¬ 
ish-ferruginous hair; antenn® fourteen-jointed, glabrous, perfoliate, im¬ 
bricate; the imbrications emargiuate beneath 5 mandibles black at tip; 
thorax but slightly margined, one-toothed on the middle of the lateral 
edge; angles obtusely rounded; elytra somewhat unequal, punctured ; 
feet and venter subglabrous. Length nearly seven-tenths of an inch. 
Female glabrous; antenn® simple. Length four-fifths of an inch. This 
species exhibits the general form of brevicomis , but the thorax is pro¬ 
portionally much narrowed, and the characters above detailed prove it 
to be very distinct from that species. The lepaceous processes of the 
antenn® are so profoundly emarginate beneath as to appear each bilo- 
bate. I obtained it on the Arkansas River near the mountains.”—(Say.) 
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Criocephalus productus Le Conte. (Plate LXX, Fig. 7.) 

Varying from dark brown to black brown; unspotted, with two high, 
thin, raised lines or ridges on each wing-cover. It is closely allied to 
the eastern 0 . agrestis , but is somewhat narrower, and the ridges are 
much more prominent. Length, 0.S0-0.85 inch. 

Dectes spinosus (Say). (Plate LXX, Fig. 8.) 

“Dead deeply indented between theantenn®; labrumpioeous; antennae 
longer than the body, black, each joint gray at base; thorax cylindrical, 
immaculate; an acute, slightly-recurved spine near the posterior angles; 
elytra (wing-covers) with numerous small impressed punctures, attip trun¬ 
cated ; venter with a series of almost concealed black spots on each side. 
Length more than three-tenths of an inch.”—(Say.) “I formed a special 
genus, Dectesj for this insect, but it seems to be scarcely distinct from 
LiopusP —(Le Conte.) 


Pogonocherus mixtus Haldeman. (Plate LXX, Fig. 9.) 

“ Head sparsely hairy, black, with an indistinct yellowish spot before 
the eyes; frontal line impressed; antennae testaceous, with the tip of 
the articulations blackish; scutel black; elytra hispid: base, middle, 
and apex brown ; extreme tip and an oblique band before the middle 
running forward and outward, yellowish, with a few brown dots; ex¬ 
treme base testaceous; feet brown, varied with testaceous; 2£ lines 
long. Pennsylvania.”—(Haldeman.) 

Mecas pergrata Say. (Plate LXX, Fig. 10.) 

u Body black, covered with short, prostrate hair, which partially con¬ 
ceals the punctufes; antennas nearly as long as the body, annulate with 
cinereous and black; thorax slightly dilated in the middle; a trans¬ 
verse, arcuated series of four glabrous spots, and a longitudinal, ab¬ 
breviated, glabrous line behind the middle; scutel whitish; elytra with 
a narrow white margin and snture; tip entire; thighs dull rufous. 
Length about nine-twentieths of an inch. Upon the middle of each 
elytron is a very indistinct rufous line, which, is only visible upon close 
inspection, and is very probably often wanting; a similar spot is upon 
the anterior portion of the thorax; the white appearance of the margin 
of the elytra is occasioned by the more dense disposition of the hairs on 
that part. We captured but a single specimen on the Platte River (Ne¬ 
braska) near the mountains.”—(Say.) 


Chrysobothris trinervia (Kirby). (Plate LXX, Fig. 11.) 

A rather small, short, broad species, dull blackish, with faint, metal¬ 
lic reflections. Surface of the body, especially the wing-covers, with 
irregular ridges, the inner one parallel to the inner edge of the wing- 
cover; wing-covers with smooth elevated areas, between which the 
surface is minutely pitted with dense golden punctures. Body clothed 
beneath with short, coarse hairs. Length, 0.45 inch. 

Buprestis rusticorum Kirby. (Plate LXX, Fig. 12.) 


Body brown, with an olive-green tint. Head and thorax punctured. 
Each wing-cover with five ridges, four of them well-marked and smooth, 
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the interspaces with scattered punctures. On the head between the 
eyes are five yellow spots; two simple dots, two long spots on the 
orbits, sending two projections outward, and a line in front sending 
three projections upward. Two uuequal yellow spots under the eyes. 
Labrum and labium yellow. Five orange-yellow spots on each side of 
the end of the abdomen beneath. Length, 0.84 inch. 

Dicerca prolongata Le Conte. (Plate LXX, Fig. 13.) 

“Coppery gray, often pruinose; width of thorax twice its length, sides 
well rounded in front, behind somewhat sinuous, punctate, furrowed, 
each side with an oblique, deeply-impressed line; wing-covers with 
deeply-impressed lines; apex rounded, the wiug-covers scarcely divari¬ 
cate. Length, 0.77-0.85 inch.”—(Le Conte.) 

Melanophila drummondi Kir¬ 
by. (Plate LXX, Fig. 14.) 

Body densely punctured, sha- 
greened; shining, refecting me¬ 
tallic colors, especially on the 
prothorax, with three bright yel¬ 
low spots on the posterior two- 
thirds of each wing-cover, the 
anterior spot being the larger. 

Length, 0.40 inch. 

The Girdler, Oncideres cingu - 
latus Say. (Fig. 67.) 

Although this beetle is not 
known to inhabit Coloradoor the 
Rocky Mountains,I have thought 
it well to introduce the following 
figure received from Prof. I. S. 

Baldeman, of Chickies, Pa., as 
illustrating its mode of cutting 
off hickory branches. Professor 
Haldeman’s account is given at 
length in the “ Guide to the Study 
of Insects”, p. 498. 

INSECTS NOT SPECIALLY INJURIOUS. 

The Transformations of Pleotomus pallens Le Conte. 



It is not improbable that this insect in its early stage as a larva is 
beneficial to vegetation, since so far as known the young of our fire-flies 
devour worms, other larva, and snails, but the individuals of this species 
are so rare, that they probably exert but a slight influence for good or evil, 
agriculturally speaking. I have received three specimens of this larva 
from Texas through Mr. G. W. Belfrage, on whose authority solely the 
above determination is given. For a specimen of the male, and of the 
exceedingly rare female, I am indebted to the kindness of G. D. Smith, 
esq., of Boston, who loaned them for the purpose of being drawn. 

The larva is unsually long and narrow, and much flattened. The pro- 
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thoracic segment is nearly as wide as long, much rounded in front; 
this and each following segment reddish, with three yellowish lines, viz, 
a faint, straight, median one, and two curved lateral ones; these lines 
on the abdominal segments more diffuse and indistinct. The mandibles 
are long, sickle-shaped, acute, much curved. The maxillary and labial 
4 >alpi project considerably beyond the curve of the mandibles. Maxillary 
palpi long and stout, three-jointed; the two terminal joints long and 
slender, and of equal length ; the terminal third joint projects its entire 
length beyond the end of the labial palpi. The latter are three jointed, 
the third joint very minute. The terminal segment of the body is small, 
one-half as wide aud one-half as long as the preceding joint The feet 
are well developed, ending in a single claw. There are nine pairs of 
spiracles. Length, 0.50 inch. 

The Transformations of Donacia proxima Kirby. (Plate LXX, 

Figs. 17-19.) 


None of the species of Donacia , so interesting from their living in 
their early stages in the roots of aquatic plants, have been studied 
biologically as yet in this country. For the first information we have 
regarding the transformations of any of our species we are indebted to 
Mr. W. L. Wilder, of Clinton, Mass., who kindly sent me living speci¬ 
mens of the larva of Donacia proxima , found June 23 in the roots of the 
cow-lily (Nuphar advena). Mr. Wilder writes me under date of May 23, 
1876: “ 1 send you the life-history of an insect, except the egg, which 1 
hope to add to as soon as I have the mud in which the larva first ap¬ 
pears. As you open the inclosed box, if all is right, you will find the 
perfect insect, which I hope will remain alive; 2d, you will find a cap¬ 
sule-like body attached to a bit of lily-root; examine it by transmitted 
light, aud you will see the perfect insect ready to emerge. You will 
next come to another capsule, in which a white maggot has inclosed it¬ 
self while in my possession: and at the bottom of the box is a ball of 
mud inclosing a maggot, which has hatched out iu the mud within a 
few days.” 

Afterward he writes, June 19: “I have not been able to find the 
eggs, but think I have found their place of deposit iu small cavities in 
the large fleshy roots of the yellow lily, into which the larva burrows, , 
and in which it feeds, excavating large chambers after it emerges, and 
almost invariably fixes itself on the tender rootlets beneath, where it 1 
covers itself with its cocoon and remains until mature. I have found I 
the larvae in the root and with no outlet but the small puncture Where | 
the eggs were deposited. 1 could have sent you hundreds of the pupm i 
just ready to emerge.” 

Afterward the cocoons containing the beetles were found October 24, 
1876, attached to the roots of the cow-lily (Nuphar advena ), in a pond at 
Salem, Mass., and presented by Mr. S. B. Buttrick to the museum of the 
Peabody Academy of Science, so that we probably have nearly the entire 
history of the insect. The females probably winter over in the dense, 
tough, parchmeut-like brown oval cocoons (Plate LXX, Fig. 17, natural 
size), and in the spring lay their eggs in such a position that the larvae on 
batching bore into the roots of the lily; the larvae, becoming fully de 
veloped by the end of June, transform into chrysalides, previously spin¬ 
ning a cocoon much like that of the saw-flies, and assuming the beetle 
condition in the autumn. 

The body of the larva (Plate LXX, Fig. 18, enlarged, seen from beneath 
is white, thick, fleshy, cylindrical. The head is small, reddish, one-1 
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third as wide as the segment behind it; it is thick, and about as long as 
broad. The antennm are short, conical, three-jointed; the maxillary palpi 
are short, projecting but slightly beyond the ends of the labial palpi; 
they are three-jointed; the first but slightly shorter than the second; third 
but half as wide and half as long as second. Labial palpi minute, con¬ 
sisting of but a single joint, while the labium itself is large and fieshy. 
Three pairs of well-developed legs, which are two-jointed, ending in a 
single stout claw. The end of the body is suddenly somewhat flattened 
and bent over onto the ventral side, and is armed above with two paral¬ 
lel, flat, blade-like chitinous appendages, a little curved and appressed 
to, though free from, the surface on which they rest, reaching to the tip of 
the body, and curved slightly backward. The segments of the body 
are quite convex, the sutures deeply impressed, aud the exposed parts of 
the body are covered with flue hairs. The prothoracic segment is 
slightly reddish, pale brown posteriorly. Length of the body when 
curved, 0.56 inch; thickness, 0.20 inch. 

Dermestes marmoratus Say. (Plate LXX, Pig. 15.) 


This is the common larder-beetle of Colorado and other Western Ter¬ 
ritories, and is noticed here as likely to be annoying in museums, and 
as a nuisance in pantries and kitchens. 

“AntennaB reddish-brown; thorax indented before the scutel; pectus 
blackish; postpectus and coxaB with dense white hair; feet blackish; 
intermediate and posterior thighs with a white band before; spot on 
the lateral basal margin of the elvtra large, angular; venter with 
dense white hair; anal segment and lateral spots black-brown. Length 
from three-tenths to nine-twentieths of an inch. This insect is of fre¬ 
quent occurrence is Missouri aud Arkansas, and is a large species.”— 
(Say.) 


The Californian Lapper Moth, Oastropacha califomica Pack. 


This and the following moth are somewhat annoying insects in Cali¬ 
fornia, feeding upon the oak, and at my request Mr. Henry Edwards 
has furnished me with the following account of them: 

“The moth lays its eggs in June, and they must remain unhatched 
until the following spring. Just when the young shoots of the oaks 
(Quercus agrifolia Nee) begin to appear, the larvrn make their appear¬ 
ance also, spinniug thin and irregular webs over the branches of the 
trees. In these webs they house mostly during the heat of the day, 
but sally forth in the evening and at night for food. In this way they 
will soon strip a tree of its leaves, though it is well to say that the oaks 
do not seem to be permanently affected, as they soon send forth fresh 
shoots, and toward the time that the caterpillars undergo their change 
to the chrysalis they are green aud gay again. The larv® retain the 
shelter of their web until after the third month, when they wander 
away singly, are found everywhere, becoming sometimes a complete 
nuisance in gardens and fields. They feed in their more mature stages 
upon many plants besides the oak, eating with avidity willows, ash,' 
jEsculus califomica , Photinia arbutifolia , Arbutus menziesii , as well as 
apple and pear trees. Toward the end of May they spin their cocoons, 
seeming to have no choice of locality, but fixing themselves wherever 
they may chance to be, either on walls, palings, trunks or branches of 
trees, stems of grapes, or among the leaves of herbaceous plants. The 
time in the chrysalis state is about eighteen to twenty-one days, so that 
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the moths emerge and arc in the greatest abundance abont the middle 
of June. They come very readily to light, and are a pest to the ento¬ 
mologist in his nocturnal rambles. I regret that I cannot now send 
you descriptions of the larva and chrysalis. Mr. Stretch has them pre¬ 
pared for his forthcoming book on our Bombycidce , and I am sure he 
will forward them to you. I will write and ask him to do so. I can 
send you the perfect insects if they are of value to you*” 


Phryganidea californica. (Plate LXX, Fig. 22, male.) 


The following account has been furnished by Mr. H. Edwards: 

“This insect is also very destructive to our young oaks, the cater¬ 
pillars, which are perfectly naked and with the head almost monstrous 
in size, making their appearance about the same time as those of Gas - 
tropacha. They are restless little creatures, wandering incessantly over 
the trees, and feeding very rapidly* They spin no cocoon, but hang by 
the tail, like the larva of Vanessa , etc. The change to the chrysalis is 
undergone in April and May, and the moths appear in about fifteen or 
sixteen days. There is a second brood of these insects, the iinagos of 
the latter appearing in September and October. Indeed, fresh speci¬ 
mens are now upon the wing, though the second brood is by no means 
so abundant as the first. I have observed that Phryganidea and Gas - 
tropacha never associate upon the same tree, and I think that the for¬ 
mer has always the mastery. This is perhaps owing to some excretion 
from its body which is unpleasant to the Gastropacha; but of course I 
do not speak with certainty as to this fact. It is, however, sure that 
they are never found in large quantities on the same tree. I am in¬ 
clined to think that Phryganidea is more destructive to the oaks than 
the other species, as it feeds solely upon Quercus , while the other, as I 
have said, is not so particular in the choice of its food. I inclose my 
published description of the egg of Phryganidea . I quote Mr. Edwards’s 
description of the egg and larva: 

“ The egg is spherical, a little flattened above, shining, yellowish-white 
at exclusion, attached in clusters of about ten or twelve to the upper 
side of the leaves. The third day the apex of the egg assumes a dull 
orange hue, afterward changing to a bright reddish-purple and grad¬ 
ually to a duller shade as the young larvae emerge. The eggs were 
laid by a female in my possession on July 5. In the young, larva the 
head is very large, almost monstrous, pale olive-brown, with a narrow 
black line at base; body pale canary-yellow, with four rows of black 
spots arranged longitudinally in lines. 

“The mature form of the larva is noticed in Stretch’s ‘ Zygaenidce and 
Bombycidce of North America,’ but I subjoin the description of one of the 
many varieties to which it is subject, believing that all information with 
reference to this 6pecies (the position of which in classification has not 
yet been settled by entomologists) will prove to be of value: Yellow¬ 
ish-white, shining, head large, round, stone color, with a black point on 
each side of the mouth; a median stripe of reddish-brown and a narrow 
one of the same color on each side. A broad black stripe extends lat¬ 
erally across the second segment at base of the head and another across 
the thirteenth segment, which also contains a broken black dorsal line. 
In the middle of the black lateral stripe is a waved whitish line, inclosing 
a narrow black one. At the base of the abdominal legs is a waved 
interrupted yellow line, edged narrowly with black; under side yellow¬ 


ish-white, faintly marked with broken brown w r aved lines; feet pinkish, 
striped with black; abdominal legs yellowish-white.” 
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Mr. Behrens, of San Francisco, writes me that three generations of 
the Phryganidea appear in a year. “In 1875 it, with the larva of the 
Gastropacha califomica , ate our evergreen oaks to broomsticks. You 
could hear the caterpillars eat and their manure drop, the latter cover¬ 
ing everything; it could be swept together by the bushelful. In the 
wake of both followed ichneumon parasites.” 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE LXIL 


Fig. 1. Rocky Mountain locust.— a , a, a, female in different positions, ovipositing; ft, 
egg-pod extracted from the ground, with the end broken open, showing how the eggs 
are arranged; o, a few eggs Tying loose on the ground; d, e sjiow the earth partially 
removed to illustrate an egg-mass already in place and one being placed; / shows 
where such a moss has been covered up.—After Riley. 

Fig. 2. Rooky Mountain locust.—Front and side view of the embryo surrounded by 
the inner embryonal membrane or amnion. Original: drawn by J. H. Emerton. 

Fig. 3. Rooky Mountain looust. — a , a , newly-hatched larva ; ft, full-grown larva; c, 
pupa.—After Riley. 

Fig. 4. Rocky Mountain locust.—Process of acquiring wings; a, pupa with skin just 
split on the back; ft, the adult extruding ; o, the same nearly out; d, the same with 
wings expanded; e, the same with all the parts perfect.—After Riley. 

Fig. 5. a, Rooky Mountain locust; ft, the common red-legged locust.—'After Riley. 

Fig. 6. Rocky Mountain locust.—Terminal abdominal ring; a, side view; ft, o, hind 
and top view of the same.—After Riley. 

Fig. 7. Red-legged locust.—Lettering and explanations the same as in Fig. 6.— After 
Riley. 
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Plate LXXI. 



The Rocky Mountain Locust auil its Youu". 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE LXIII. 


Fig. 1. Larva of Earpalus ,feeding on eggB of locust; enlarged. (Emerton del.) 

Fig. 2. Larva of Anthomyia radicum , var. Calojjteni Riley, feeding on eggs of locnst 
a, larva, enlarged twice; 8, papa-case, natural size; c, the same roagnifieatwice. The 
cross-lines represent the length of body and expanse of wing of the fly, which is mag¬ 
nified three times.—(After Curtis.) 

Fig. 3. Red-tailed Tachina fly (after Riley), a, a larva of Tachina which preys on 
the European cabbage-butterfly, introduced to illustrate the maggot of Tachina. 

Fig. 4. Trombidium sericeum Say, natural size aud magnified. 

Fig. 5. The Red mite, young of a species of Trombidium (Astoma gryllaria Le Baron); 
enlarged. 

Fig. 6. Gordius aquaticus . A, egg; B, egg undergoing segmentation of the yolk; C 
embryo (gastrula) with the primitive stomach an infold of the outer germinal layer of 
cells (ectoderm); D, embryo farther advanced; E, larva, with the three circles of spines 
retracted within the oesophagus; F, the same stage greatly enlarged to show the in¬ 
ternal organs; c, middle circle of spines, the head being retracted; m, muscular layer (t); 
t, beak or proboscis; t, intestine; r, z , embryonal cells; /, excretory tube leading from 
l, the secretory glands; a, oesophagus; v, rectum; n, anus. G, the second larva, 
encysted in a fish—(after Villot). H, Gordius varius, end of body of male, much en¬ 
larged. I, Gordius aquaticus, end of body of male, much enlarged. K, Gordius 
aquaticus, natural size. (H, I, K, drawn from nature by J. S. Kingsley.) 
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Fig. 6 


Parasites and Enemies of the Rocky Mountain Locust. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE LXIV. 


Fig. 1. Larva of Sarcophaga camaria, enlarged. 

Fig. 2. Papa-case of the same, enlarged. 

Fig. 3. Adult of the same, enlarged. (Figs. 1-3, Emerton del.) 

Fig. 4, Red-legged locust, engaged in laying fta eggs; to the right, a hole contain¬ 
ing an egg-mass, natnral size. 

Fig. 5. (Edipoda (Camnula) ptllncida ( atrox ), Emerton del. 

Fig. 6. Jcrydium americanum , natural size, (after Riley). 
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Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 


Fig 3, 


Destructive Locusts aud the Flesh-Fly. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE LXV. 

Fig. 1. Hessian Fly, Cecidomyia destructor. —a, larva; 6, pupa; c, stalk of wheat, with 
three cavities containing the larvae, their heads toward the ground.—(After 
Fitch.) 

Fig. 2. Agrotis suffusa Denis and Scbiffermiiller, and Caterpillar or Cut-Worm.—(After 
Riley.) , 

Fig. 3. Agrotis subgothica. —(After Riley.) 

Fig. 4. Celwna renigera Stephens, and Caterpillar.—(After Riley.) A Cut-Worm feed¬ 
ing on the roots of different dowers in gardens. 

Fig. 5. Agrotis oochrani Riley, and Cnt-Worm.—(After Riley.) 

Fig. 6 . Gortyna nitela Guen^e, and Larva.—(After Riley.) 

Fig. 7. Angoumois Moth, and Fig. 8, its Larva.—(From Guide to Study of Insects.) 

Fig. 9. Wheat Tinea, and its larva aud chrysalis, natural size and enlarged, with the 
grains of wheat tied together with silk threads.—(After Curtis.) 

Fig. 10. a, larva; 6, pupa; c, beetle of Sitophilua orytce (Linn.), Rice-Weevil; c, 
Sitqphilns granariua (Linn.), Grain-Weevil.—(After Curtis.) 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE LXVL 


Fig. 1. The Colorado Potato-Beetle ( Doryphora lO-lineata). —a, a, eggs; b, b, b, larva 
in three stages; c, pupa or chrysalis; d, d, beetle; e, a wing-cover, enlarged 
twice.—(After Riley.) 

Fig. 2. Doryphora junota. — a , a, eggs; b, b f grub or larva; c, beetle; d, wing-cover, 
enlarged, showing two of the black stripes joined together.—(After Riley.) 

Fig. 3. The Potato Systena (3. mitis Leo.), Kingsley del. 

Fig. 4. Lema triliveata y Eastern Potato-Beetle. 

Fig. 5. Lema trilineata. —a, a, small and mature larva; b, end of body of larva; c, 
papa; d, eggs.—(After Riley.) 

Fig. 6. a, Macrobasis cinerea (Fabr.).-d, male and female antenna, enlarged.—(After 
Riley.) 

Fig. 7. b, Macrobasis murina (Lee.).—c, male and female antennae, enlarged.—(After 
Riley.) 

Fig. 8. Epicauta margin at a (Fabr.).—Blister-Beetle. 

Fig. 9. Epicauta vittata (Fabr.).—Blister-Beetle, 

Fig. 10. Epicauta maculata (Say).—Blister-Beetle. (Kingsley del.) 

Fig. 11. Epicautapardalis (Lee.).—Blister-Beetle. (Kingsley del.) 

Fig. 12. Potato-Stalk Weevil ( Baridius trinotatus Say).—a, larva; &, pnpa.—(After 
Riley.) 

Fig. 13. Flea-beetle, Epitrix cucumeris (Harris).—(From Harris.) 

Fig. 14. Lygus lineolaris Beauv.—(After Riley.) 
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Insects injuring the Potato. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE LXVIL 


Fig. 1. Anihomyia ceparvm, Onion Maggot and Fly. 

Fig. 2. Ortalis flexa Wied., Southern Onion-Worm. 

Fig. 3. Limothrips trUid Fitch. Female. 

Fig. 4. a, Male; b, larva. 

FlO. 5. End of antenna of male IAmotkripa tritid, Onion-Thrips. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE LXVIH. 

Fig. 1. Grape Phylloxera.—a, shows a healthy root; b, ooe in whioh the lioe are 
working, repreeenting the knots and swellings caused by their pnnotnres; o, a root 
that has been deserted by them, and where the rootlets have commenced to decay; 
d, d, d, shows how the lice are found on the larger roots ; e, female pupa, dorsal view; 
f, the same, ventral view; g. winged female, dorsal view; h, same, ventral view; <, 
magnified antenna of winged insect; j, side view of the wingless female laying eggs 
on roots; k, shows how the punctures of the lice cause the larger roots to decay.— 
(After Riley.) 

Fig. 2. Sexual Phylloxera.—a, female vcutatrix, ventral view, showing the egg through 
the transparent skin of the body; b, dorsal view of the same; c, tarsus, greatly en¬ 
larged ; d, shrunken anal joints as they appear after oviposition; e, male caryceeauU*, 
dorsal view: the dot in the oircles indicates the natural size of the inseot—(Alter 
Riley.) 
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Plate LXVin. 




Fig. 2. 

The Grape Phylloxera. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE LXIX. 


Fig. 1. Anuoptcryx vemata Peck. Canker-Worm.— a, caterpillar; b, a mass of eggs 
natural size, and one muck enlarged; c, lateral, d, dorsal view of a segment enlarged.— 
(After Riley.) 

Fig. 2. Anisoptcryx vemata Peck. — a , male, b, female ; c, three antennal joints ; d, 
an abdominal segment showing the two rows of spines not present in the female of 
A. autumnatu; e, ovipositor.—(After Riley.) 

Fig. 3. Anisopteryx autumnata (A. pometaria of Morrison & Mann). — a, ft, e, egg; c,d, 
f f caterpillar; g f h, female chrysalis.--( After Riley.) 

Fig. 4. AnUopteryx autumnata, —a, male; ft, female; c, portion of antenna enlarged; 
d f a female abdominal segment, dorsal view, enlarged.—(After Riley.) 

Fig. 5. Clisioeampa anierieana. — a, b t American Tent-Caterpillar ; c, eggs; d, cocoon. — 
(After Riley.) 

Fig. 6. Female moth of American Tent-Caterpillar. — (After Riley.) 

Fig. 7. Caterpillar of Clisioeampa disstria HUbner.—(After Riley.) 

Fig. 8. 6, Female Clisioeampa disstria ; a, c, d, eggs.—(After Riley.) 

Fig. 9.—Coddling moth, Carpooapsa ptmondla Linn.—a, apple injured by the cater¬ 
pillar e, which hatches from an egg laid at the point b; d , chrysalis; k, head and next 
segment of the larva; /, g , moth ; 4, the cocoon.—(After Riley.) 
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Plate LXIX. 




Fig. 3. 


Insects injurious to the Apple. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE LXX. 


Fig. 1. Larva of Dryoooetea affaber Mannh. 

Fig. 2. Pnpa of the same. 

Fig. 3. Adult of the same. 

Fig. 4. Pupa of Tomicua pint Bay. 

Fig. 5. Adult of Tomicua pini. 

Fig. 6. Prionua emarginatua Say. 

Fig. 7. Criocephalus productus Le Conte. 

Fig. 8. Dectes spinoaua (Say). 

Fig. 9. P&gonockerm mixtua Halderaau. 

Fig. 10. Meoaa perarata Say. 

Fig. 11. Chryaobothria irinervia (Kirby). 

Fig. 12. Buprestis rustioorum Kirby. 

Fig. 13. Dicerca prolongata Le Conte. 

Fig. 14. Melanophila drummondi Kirby. 

Fig. 15. Permeates mormoratua Say. 

Fig. 16. Dendroetonus obeava Mannh. 

Fig. 17. Cocoon of Donacia proximo. 

Fig. 18. Larva of Donacia proximo. 

Fig. 19. Adult (enlarged twice) of Donacia proximo Kirby. 

Fig. 20. Pleotomus palien8 Le Conte, male.—a, dorsal and side view of the larva; * 
dorsal, and c, ventral view of the mouth-parts. 

Fig. 21. Female of Pleotomus pollens. 

Fig. 22. Phryganidia calxfornica Pack.; male. 

Note. —Figs. 1-16 and 20 were drawn by Mr. J. S. Kingsley, and Figs. 17-19, 21, an£ 
22 were drawn by Mr. J. H. Emerton. 
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APPENDIX. 


LIST OF COLEOPTERA COLLECTED IN 1875, IN COLORADO 
AND UTAH, BY A. S. PACKARD, JR., M. D. 

The collection of beetles which I made in the summer of 1875, while 
attached to Professor Haydeu’s Survey, was submitted to Dr. G. H. 
Horn for examination and identification. 

CICINDELIDJE. 

Cicindela longilabris Say. Georgetown, Colo. 

Cicindela punctulata Fabr. Garden of the Gods, Colo. 

Cicindela repanda Dej. Boulder, Colo. 

Cicindela hcemorrhagica Lee. Salt Lake Point. 

CARABIDJE. 

Carabm tcedatm Fabr. Kelso’s Cabin, foot of Gray’s Peak, elevation 
11,200 feet; Idaho Springs, Colo. 

Pasimachu8 elongatus Lee. Denver, June 27. 

Brachinus minuius Harr. Denver, Colo. 

Calathu8 dubius Lee. Idaho Springs, Colo. 

Platynm plaeidm (Say). Idaho Spriugs, Colo. 

Ptcro8tichu8 luezotii (Dej.). Idaho Spriugs, Colo.; Georgetown, Colo., 
9,000 feet elevation. 

Pterostichus riparim (Dej.). Gray’s Peak, at an elevation of about 12,000 
feet. 

Amara terrestris Lee. Idaho Springs, Colo. 

Amara brunnipennis Dej. Arapahoe Peak, 11,000-12,000 feet elevation ; 
summit of Pike’s Peak and lower down, about 13,000 feet ele¬ 
vation. 

Amara interstitialis Dej. Idaho Springs, Colo. 

Amara obesa Say. Idaho Springs, Colo.; Manitou, July 12; Golden, 
Colo. 

Amara avida (Say). Idaho Springs, Colo. 

Hicaelm sculptilis Say. Manitou, Colo. 

Nothopm zabroides (Lee.). Denver, Colo. 

Harpalmpensylvanicus (Dej.). Denver, Colo.; Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Harpalm furtivm Lee. Golden, Colo.; Idaho Springs, Colo.; Manitou, 
Colo., July 12. 

Harpalm fallax Lee. Idaho Springs; Kelso’s Cabin, Gray’s Peak, 
11,200 feet elevation, July 6. 

Harpalm oblitm Lee. Idaho Spriugs, Colo.; Manitou, Colo. 
Cratacanthm dubius (Beauv.). Denver, Colo., June 27. 

Agonoderm comma (Fabr.). Denver; Idaho Springs, Colo. 

Discoderm parallelm (Hald.). Shores of Great Salt Lake at Lake Point, 
Utah. 

Patrobm longicomis (Say). Boulder, Colo. 

Patrobm aterrimus Dej. Idaho Springs, Colo. 
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Bemlridium bimaculatum (Kirby). Idaho Springs, Colo. 

Bembidium rupcstre Dej. Idaho Springs, Colo. 

Bembidium bifossulatum Sec. Denver, Col. 

DYTISCID^. 

Eydroporus vilis Lee. Colorado. 

Rydroporus sellatus Lee. Denver, Colo. 

Ilybius confusus AnbA Denver, Colo. 

Gaurodytes disintegrates Cr. Denver. 

HYDEOPHILIDJE. 

Belophorus lineatus Say. Arapahoe Peak, 11,000-12,000 feet elevation. 
Tropistemus lateralis Hb. Denver. 

Berosus styliferus Horn. Denver. 

ST APH YLINID JE. 

Creophilus villosus (Grav.). Georgetown, Colo.; Lake Point, margin of 
Great Salt Lake, Utah. 

Philonthus calif or nicus Mann. Margin of Great Salt Lake, Utah. 
Philonthus pcederoides Lee. Colorado. 

Philonthus sp. Idaho Springs, Colo. 

Tachinus sp. Idaho Springs, Colo. 

SILPnUXE. 

Silpha lapponica Hb. Idaho Springs, Colo. 

Catops sp. 

* DERMEST1DJE. 

Dermestes mannoratus Say. Utah. Mr. Barfoot. 

Cryptorhopalum ruficorne Lee. Garden of the Gods. 

NITIDULIDAS. 

Carpophiluspallipennis (Say). Denver. 

COCCINELLIDJE. 

Coccinella 5-notata Kirby. Idaho Springs, Colo. 

Coccinella 9 -notata Hb. Denver, Colo. 

Hippodamia 5-signata (Kirby). Denver; American Fork Canon,.. Utah. 
Hippodamia convergens Gu6r. Denver, Colo. 

Hippodamia parenthesis (Say). Manitou, Colo. 

HISTERIDJE. 

Saprinus lugens Er. Margin of Great Salt Lake, Utah. 

Saprinus estriatus Lee. Margiu of Great Salt Lake, Utah. 

SCARAB^IDJS. 


Canthon hudsonias (Forst.). Denver, Colo. 
Canthon ebenus (Say). Denver, Colo. 
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Rhyssemus scaber Haed. 

Diplotaxis obscura Lee. Utah (Mr. Barfoot). 

Polyphylla decemlineata (Say). Utah (Mr. Joseph L. Barfoot). 

Cotdlpa lanigera (Linn.). Utah (Mr. Barfoot). 

Tostegoptera lanceolate (Say). Boulder, Garden of the Gods. 

Liggrus gibbosm (De Geer). Denver, June 27; Utah (Mr. Barfoot). 
Euryomia inda (Linn.). 

Trichim piger Fabr. Manitou, Colo., July 15. 

BUPRESTID JE. 

Buprestis lauta Lee. Utah (Mr. Barfoot). 

Buprestis rusticorum Kirby. Manitou, Colo., July 16. 

Dxcerca prolongate Lee. Denver, Colo.; Idaho Springs, on populus, 
July 6. 

Melanophila drummondi (Kirby). American Fork Canon, Utah. 
Chrysobothris trinervia (Kirby). The Divide (on the railroad), Colorado, 
July 12. 

Acmceodera mixta Lee. Manitou, and Garden of the Gods, July 15. 

ELATERID^aL 

Amphe8 coracinus Cand. Golden, Colo. 

Melanotus castanipes (Payk). 


LAMPYRIDJE. 


Photinus nigricans (Say). 


TELEPHORID-2E. 

Podabrus (near puncticollis Kirby). Gray’s Peak, about 12,000 feet. 
Podabrus (not determined). Georgetown, Colo. 

MALACHIDJE. 

Collop8 vittetus Say! var. shore of Great Salt Lake, Salt Lake Point, 
July 26. 

Aasytes hudsonicus Lee. 

Pri8toceli8 antennatus (Motsch). Golden, Colo. 

CLERID^B. 

Clerus ornatus (Say). Georgetown, Colo., on flowers, July 8. 

PTINIDJE. 

Dinoderu8 cribratus Lee. Boulder, Colo. 

CERAjMBYCIDwE. 


Prionus californicm Motsch. Salt Lake City (Mr. Barfoot). 
Prionus emarginatus Say. Salt Lake City (Mr. Barfoot). 

Asemum moestum Hald. Mederland, Colo., June 30. 

Criocephalus productm Lee. Colorado. Shores of Great Salt Lake. 
Batyle ignicollis (Say). Golden j Garden of the Gods, July 13. 
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Batyle suturalis (Say). Denver; Garden of the Gods, July 13. 

Xeoclytus muricatulus (Kirby). Boulder, Colo. 

Aemwops pratensis ( Laich.). Manitou, Colo.; Georgetown,Colo., 9,500 
feet elevation, July 8; Pike’s Peak, sammit and 13,000 feet eleva¬ 
tion ; Arapahoe Peak, 11,000-12,000 feet elevation. 

Acmceop8 proteus (Kirby). Georgetown, Colo., 9,000 feet elevation, 
July 6. 

Pachyta nitens Kirby, Georgetown, Colo. 

Leptura ckrysocoma Kirby. Manitou, July 15. 

Leptura sanguined Le Conte. Manitou. 

Bectes spinosus ( Say). Denver, Manitou. 

Pogonocherus mixtus Hald. Idaho Springs, July 5, on populns. 

Mecas per grata (Say). Denver. 

letraopes basalts Lee. Common in gardens in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

’ CHR Y SOMELID AS. 

Coscinoptera dominimna (Fabr.). 

Pachyhrachys (not described), American Fork Canon, Utah. 

Ckrysochu8 cobaltinus Lee. Denver, Colo., Salt Lake City (Mr. Bar- 
foot). 

Ckrysomela 10 -lineal a (Say). Common; eggs, larva, and imago. Golden, 
Denver. 

Ckrysomela adonidis Fab. Georgetown, Colo., about 9,000 feet eleva¬ 
tion. 

Ckrysomela scripta Fabr. (var. confluens Rog.). American Fork Canon, 
Utah. 

Ckrysomela exclamationis Fabr. Denver, Colo. 

Graptodera punctipennis Lee. Idaho Springs, Colo. 

Graptoderaplicipennis (Mann.). Manitou, Colo. 

Graptodera (not determined). 

Luperus meraca Say. (Does uot appear to differ from u merexa ” Horn.). 

Georgetown, Colo., 9,000 feet elevation. 

Orchestris albionica (Lee.). Idaho Springs, Colo., July 6; Pike’s Peak, 
on summit, abundant. 

Orckestris f Denver. 

Systena mitis Lee. var. ligata Lee. Idaho Springs, Colo., July 5, on po¬ 
tato-vines. 

TENEBRIONIDAS. 

Eusattus muricatus Lee. Utah (Mr. Barfoot). 

Coniontis obesa Lee. Manitou. 

Eleodes extricata (Say). Denver, Manitou, Idaho Springs. 

Eleodes pimelioides Mann. Idaho Springs, Colo. 

Eleodes suturalis (Say). Denver, June 27. 

Eleodes nigrina Lee. Idaho Springs, Colo. 

Eleodes planipennis Lee. Manitou, Colo. 

Eleodes quadricollis Esch. Manitou. 

Eleodes tricostata (Say). Kansas Pacific Railroad, Colorado, June 26. 
Embaphion elongatum Horn. Utah (Mr. Barfoot). 

Iphtkimus serratus (Maun.) var. Leicisii Horn. Blackhawk, Colo. 

MORDELLIDJE. 


Diclidia lartula Lee. u Mammoth Cave,” Manitou, Colo. 

Anaspis rufa (Say). Georgetown, Colo., about 9,500 feet elevation. 
Mordella scutellaris Fa*br. American Fork Canon. 
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Mordellistena ccmula Lee. Golden, Manitou, Colo. 

Mordellistena unicolor Lee. Denver, June 27. 

Mordellistena pustulata (Mels.). Denver, June 27. 

Pcntaria fusoula Lee. Manitou, Colo. 

MELOIDiE. 

Epicauta pardalis Lee. Southern Colorado (T. M. Trippe). 

Epicauta maculata (Say). Golden, Manitou, Colo., on beets. 

Epicauta puncticollis Mann. American Fork Canon, Utah. 

Cantharis sphcericollis (Say). Blackhawk, Colo. 

Nemognatha dickroa Lee. Denver. 

Nemognatka sparsa Lee. Manitou, Colo. 

Gnathium minimum (Say). Denver, Golden, July 3. 

CCRCULIONIDJE. 

Rhynchites bicolor Fabr. Georgetown, Colo., about 9,500 feet elevation. 
Ophryastes latirostris Lee. Salt Lake City (Mr. Barfoot). 

Dorytomus brevicollis Lee. Denver, Colo. 

Anthonomus (uot described). Golden, Colo. 

Tychius hncellm Lee. var. Denver, Colo. 

Baris transverms Lee. Golden, Manitou, Colo. 

Sphenophorus pertinax Oliv. Salt Lake City (Mr. Barfoot). 

SCOLYTIDJE. 

Di-yoccetes affaber (Mannh). Gray’s Peak, 11,200 feet elevation (Kelso’s 
Cabin). 

Tomtompini (Say). Gray’s Peak, elevation 11,200 feet (Kelso’s Cabin). 
Polygraphus rufipennto (Kirby). Gray’s Peak, elevation 11,200 feet (Kel¬ 
so’s Cabin). 

Bcndroctonus obcsu8 (Mann). Blackhawk, July 2j Manitou, July 15. 
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Acerites. 292 

Acbatodes zesB. 7j9 

Acrydiam americanam. 637 

Aerydiam femar-rabrum. 684 

Acrydiam peregriaam .656,657 

Actmon. 250 

Adgiddah. 456 

iEgeria cucurbit®. 769 

Acrydium americanam. 690 

J^onlus californicus. 807 

Age of the coal-bearing groups, geo¬ 
logical . 205 

Agroroyza tritici. 716 

Agrotis. 755 

Agrotis saffnsa. 717 

Alces malcbis.475,480 

Ale ia argillacea. 775 

Allen, J. A., history of the Ameri¬ 
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Alluvium. 277 

Altitudes of Ban Joan District.. .362,361 

Alypia octomaculata. 785 

A mblyrhiza inundata. 948 

Amelanch er canadeisis. 770 

Arner can bison or buffalo. 445 

American tent caterpillar. 7 3 

America, the migratory locusts of 

Central and South.648-650 

Ammonite. 290 

Ammonites cordi form ia. 87 

Ammonites pericarinatus. 90,91 

Amnion. 633 

Anabros haldemani.691-693 

Aoabrus purparascens. 692 

Anabrns t implex.691-693 

Analcis fragariie. 801 

Anaptogonia hiatidcns .. 947 

Anchitherinm. 280 

At gerona crocataria. 796 

Angonmois grain-moth. 714 

Augnillnla tritici. 713 

Anisomyon. 251 

Anisopteryx autnmnata.791,793 

Acisopteryx vernata.791,792 

Anomys xylina. 775 

Antelopo Park.158-160 

Anthomyia canioalaris.733,737 

Anthomyia ceparum. 740 

Anthomyia radicum. 762 

Anthomyia raphani. 762 

Anthomyia tuberosa. 735 

Anthomyia zese. 718 

Anthonomns quadrigibbus. 795 
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Aphis. 699 

Aphis avene. 710 

Aphis brassiem. 754 

Aphis of the hop. 772 

Apple-aphis. 773 

Apple-weevil. 795 

Arbutus menziesii. 807 

Area. 90 

Archaean rocks. 64 

Arctia arge. 720 

Armenta. 455 

Army-worm. 644 

Army-worm, cotton.775-778 

Army-worm, northern. .699-708 

Army-worm, wheat-head. 710 

Asparagus-beetle, European. 764 

Astnrte. 487 

Astoma gryllaria. 630 

Athyi is subtilita. 71,72 

Atlanis.634,636,637,639,640,641 

Aurochs.;. 448 

Avicula linguiformis. 90 


Baculites.251,284 

Baehmeria cylindrica. 774 

Bari (1 ius triuotatua. 732 

Barometric observations, synchro¬ 
nous . 363 

Basalt.93,98,143,162-164 

Bean-leaf hopper. 76S 

Bean-weevil. 767 

Beaver Creek. 395 

Bechler, Gustav us R., geographical 

report of.369-440 

Beef, wild. 4H9 

Beetles, blistering. 730 

Belemnite. 290 

Belemnites densus. 87 

Bellerophon. 71 

Betulites. 292 

Bg Thompson River. 437 

Bison americain. 445 

Bison americaous.445,450-454 

Bison americanos, geographical dis¬ 
tribution of.473-552 

Bison antiquus.- 546 

Bisou crassicornis. 546 

Bison in the Ohio Valley, on the 

age of.458-461 

Bison latifrons.460,513 

Bison [d’Am6rique]. 445 

Black onion-fly. 742 

Blacus. 782 

Blauiulus guttulatus . 760 

Blissus leucopterus. 697 

Blister-beetle, leopard. 731 
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Blister-beetle, spotted. 731 

Blistering beetles. 730 

Bine River and its Talley.399-404 

Bine River, drainage and charac¬ 
teristics of Upper.399,404 

Bine River Range. 384 

Bine River Valley, Middle. 401 

Bluff. 277 

Bcenf sanvage. 475 

Bois de vacbe.531,533,572 

Boll-worm. 778 

Book or Roan Cliffs, elevation of.. 346 

Bootberimn caviIrons. 460 

Borborns. 738 

Bos americanns. 445 

Bos bison. 445 

Bos bison, var. B .. 445 

Bos bonasns.445,450-454 

Bos nrns. 445 

Bottom prairie. 277 

Boulder Creeks. 435 

Breccia. 93,94 

Biimosanrns.281,287 

Brnchns arnicas. 76? 

Brnchns fab®. 767 

Brnchns pisi. 766 

Brnchns proeopis. 768 

Buffalo. 445 

Buffalo american. 445 

Buffalo, chase of the.573-582 

Buffalo Creek. 430 

Buffalo, domestication of the.582-587 

Buffalo-wool. 570 

Buffalo, historical and statistical 
remarks respecting destruction 

of the.558-561 

Buffalo, influence of railroads upon 

docrease of tho.....535-537 

Buffalo in Kansas, recent destruc¬ 
tion of the.554-558 

Bnffulo, products of the.566-574 

Buffalo River. 486 

Boffe. 475,486 

Buttle.475,486 

Bulls, wild. 486 

Bnpeatis rnsticornm. 804 

Buprestid®. 813 


Cabbage-bng, harlequin.755-757 

Cabbage-butterfly, European.747-750 

Cabbage-butterfly, native. 750 

Cabbage-plant louse. 754 

Cabbage Plnsia. 752 

Cabbage web-moth, European. 751 

Californian lapper-motb. 807 

Callista deweyi. 1)0 

Calopteniis atlanis. 637 

Caloptenus bivittntns. 594 

Caloptenns femur-rubrum .. .608,625,634, 
637-039,684,685,688 

Caloptenns flavovittatus. 602 

Caloptenns itaiicus ... 653 

Calopteuns pictus. 591 

Caloptenus spretus..594 f 601^605,608,613, 
625,629,636-641,661,664,667,684,689 

Calosoma calidum ...704,798 

Camp Creek. 394 

Camptonectes belli-striatus. 87 

Camptonectes platessa. 90 
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Camptonectes stygins... 87 

Canker-worm....791-793 

Cafions in South Park zone. 389 

Cations of Middle Park. 3c9 

Capsns lineolaris. 755 

Carabid®. 811 

Carboniferous.70-79,114-123, 209 

Carboniferous sandstone, red. 114 

Carboniferous strata, table of.77,78 

Cardinm....90,250 

Carpocapsa pomonella. 794 

Caasida annchatcea. 732 

Cassida bivittata. 740 

Cassida nigripes. 740 

Catalogue of minerals of Colo¬ 
rado .226-235 

Catalogue of minerals of Grand 

River District. 100 

Caterpillar, zebra. 752 

Cattle, wild. 486 

Cebolla Creek. 40 

Cecidotnyia destructor. 696 

Cecidomyia tritici. 709 

Central and 8onth America, tbe 

migratory locusts of.648-650 

Centrocercus nrophasianua. 6G0 

Cerambycid®. 813 

Cerapsilon. 738 

Cer- stoma brass!cella. 751 

Cervus canadensis.475,480 

Cervus mexicanus___ 518 

Ceutorbynchus assimills. 763 

Choealtis conspersa.684,685 

Cibola. 455 

Cicindelid®. 811 

Cimroaron Creek. 40 

Clerid®. 813 


Clisiocampa americana. 793 

Clisiocampa californica. 794 

Clisiocatnpa constricts. 794 

Clisiocampa disstria. 794 

Clisiocampa sylvatica. 794 

Coal.199-204 

Coal-bearing group, geological age 

efthe.,... 205 

Coal-beaving series.195-1JH 

Coal-beds, correlation of. 198 

Coal Creek. 435 

Coal in Dakota group.91,99 

Coal-measures. 278 

Cocci nel id®. 812 

Cocci nella... 710 

Coddling moth. 794 

Chalcis albifrons. 705 

Cbapulin.648,649 

Characteristics and drainage of 

Middle Park.391-398 

Characteristic and drainage of 
Upper Bine River and tribu¬ 
taries .399-404 

Chase of tbe buffalo.573-582 

Chenopodiuin album. 753 

Cbiucli-bug .644,697-699 

Cbironomas. 666 

Chittenden, George B., topograph¬ 
ical report of,.351-368 

Cb lor ops berpinii... 708 

Cblorops liueata.. 708 

Cblorops vulgaris. 709 
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CboBDocampa pampinatiug.782 

Chrysobothris trinervia. 804 

Cbrysomelidee .., 814 

Cbrysopa... 710 

Colaspis blamla. 7.86 

Coleoptera collected in 1875, in Col¬ 
orado and Utah, by A. 8. Pack¬ 
ard, jr., list of.811-815 

Coleothrips trifasciata. 714 


Colorado, ancient glaciers in South¬ 
ern .216-226 


Colorado, catalogue of minerals 
of.226-235 


Colorado green flea-beetle. 757 

Colorado group.126,183-187 

Colorado, Oustavus R. Bechleris 
geographical report on the Middle 
and South Parks in. 371-440 


Colorado, list of Coleoptera collected 
in 1875, by A. S. Packard, jr., in 

Utah and.811-815 

Colorado potato-beetle.721-729 

Colorado, promineut peaks of .... 299,300 
Colorado Springs and Parrott City, 
synchronous barometric observa¬ 
tions at.. 363 

Colorado Springs, computation of 

height of Parrott City from. 363 

Colorado, the locust in.592-601 

Colorado, the locust in 1676 in-622,623 


Colotaxis. 948 

Colotaxis cristatus. 948 

Comma butterfly. 774 

Common wbeat-fly. 709 

Conotrachelus nenuphar. 795 

Continental divide.381-383 

Convolvulus. 740 

Coptocycla aurichalcea. 739 

Coptoeycla guttata. 740 

Corals. 71 

Corbula. 250 

Oorethra. 666 

Corens tristis . 771 

Corn-maggot. 718 

Corn-weevil.-. 718 

Corral Creek. 396 

Corral Peak Cluster. 387 

Cotalpa.800,801 

Cotalpa lauigera. 798 

Cotton army-worm.775-778 

Cotton boll-worm. 720 

Cotton-worm. 644 

Coues, Elliott. Editorial preface.. 443 

Cows, wild.....475,486,492 

Creig Creek. 428 

Crest of main Rocky Mountains 
from latitude 40° 30' to Tennessee 

* Pass.373-390 

Crest of main Rocky Mountains, 
geographical positions and eleva¬ 
tions of points on. 388 

Crest of main Rocky Mono tains, 

passes on... 388 

Cretaceous.87,88,123-127,180,210 

Cretaceous and Tertiary periods of 

Kansas, notes on .277-294 

Crinoids. 71 

Criocephalus agrestis. 804 

Criocephalus productus. 804 


Pago. 

Crioceris asparagi. 764 

Cucurbitace®... 651 

Cupiflpnia cnpido... 659 

Curcnlionul®. 815 

Currant saw-fly, European.787-790 

Currant saw-fly, native. 790 

Currant span-worm... 791 

Cat-worms.717,755 


Dakota group.88,181,182,290-294 

Dakota group, coal in. 91,99 

Dakota, the locust in 1876 in. 621 

Dectes spinosne. 804 

Deloyala clarata. 733 

Dendroctonuo obesus. 803 

Dendrootonus terebralis. 863 

Deposits, mineral. 138 

Dermestes marmoratus. 807 

Dermestid®. 812 

Destruction of the buffalo, histor¬ 
ical and statistical remarks re¬ 
specting the.561-566 

Destruction, recent, of the buffalo in 

Kansas.554-558 

Devonian. 70 

Diabrotica vittata. 770 

Diapria. 738 

Direrea prologata. 803 

Dikes.132-136 

Dilophus febrilis. 738 

Di;dosis tritici... 709 

Distances and elevations of wagon- 
road from Los Pinos to Uncom- 

pahgre agency. 347 

Divide, continental. (See Conti¬ 
nental Divide.) 

Dolores River.51,53 

Domestication of the buffalo.582-587 

Donaoia proximo, transformations 

of. 806 

Doryphora ca ten n lata. 727 

Doryphora sejeanii. 727 

Doryphora sutural is. 727 

Dory phora 10-lineata-721,723-725,728 

Drainage and characteristics of 

Middle Park.391-398 

Drainage and characteristics of 
Upper Bine River and tributa¬ 
ries .399-404 

Drainage of eastern slope, hydro- 

graphic table of. 439 

Drainage of Great Sage Plain. 265 

Drainage of Huerfano Valley. 106 

Drainage of Rio Grande.153-167 

Drainage of San Juan-167-171,176-180 

Drainage of San Luis Valley. 140 

Drainage of South Park.419-429 
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Grapta interrogation is. 774 
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lulus pilosus. 760 
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lulus sabuloens... 761 
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Joint-worm.-.693,604 
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Jurassic. 86,87 
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Lampyridro. 813 

Langosta. 648 
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La Plata Valley.245-248 
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Larva, description of. 634 
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Leiua trilineata. 730 
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Loptiuotarsa craspiena. 727 
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Leuoarctiaacraa. 720 
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Packard, jr.811-815 
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Mountain.590-810 

Locust, eastern red-legged. 684 

Locust egg-eating maggot. 661 

Locust, habits or the.625-635 

Locust, habits of the young.630-633 

Locust, history of migrations of the. 641 
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ain.609,610 
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Mollusc® .. ....... ... ... 291 
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Palteozoic rocks. 70 

Papilio asterias. 765 
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Parasites of the Rocky Mountain 

locust. 658 

Park Rang©..378-381 

Parrott City and Colorado Springs, 
synchronous barometric obeerva- 

tions at. 360 

Parrott City, computation of 
height of, from Colorado Springs. 363 

Parsnip-butterfly. 765 
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Mountains. 388 
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Peale, A. C., geological report on 

Grand River District.33-101 

Pea-weevil. 766 
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Plates, explanation of.809,810 
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ical reports on.297-333 
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